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EMBLEMS  OF  HERITAGE 


As  1975  chimes  in,  ceremonies  and  special  events  marking  the 
bicentennials  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  American  Republic 
move  front  and  center.  More  than  fanfares  and  drum  rolls  herald  the 
cavalcade.  In  the  months  ahead  you’ll  be  seeing  many  reminders  of 
the  Army’s  and  the  Nation’s  growth  to  greatness.  Two  specially 
developed  emblems  mark  the  200th  anniversaries  of  the  Army  and  the 
Nation.  Watch  for  these  trademarks  of  your  nation’s  history  and 


In  history’s  passing  parade,  the  United  States 
Army  marches  1 ‘to  the  right  of  the  column  and  the  front 
of  the  line.”  The  Continental  Army  was  created  on  June 
14,  1775  when  the  Continental  Congress  authorized  the 
formation  of  ten  companies  of  infantry.  The  Army  thus 
acquired  the  distinction  of  being  the  senior  service  and 
the  infantry  the  senior  arm.  The  1775  founding  date  is 
emblazoned  on  the  Army  Flag. 

This  Army-developed  logo  will  be  seen  on  Army 
Bicentennial  displays  and  exhibits,  banners  and  signs  as 
a reminder  of  the  deeds  of  valor  and  dedication  to  the 
ideals  of  Duty,  Honor  and  Country  which  brought  our 
liberties  into  being. 

The  Army  Bicentennial  logo  may  also  be  made 
available  to  local  groups  for  use  in  projects  supporting 
the  Army  Bicentennial  observance,  but  its  use  by  non- 
Army  organizations  does  not  in  itself  constitute  official 
Army  recognition  or  sponsorship  of  the  project. 


By  joint  resolution  on  July  4,  1966,  the  89th 
Congress  created  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  (ARBC)  to  prepare  an  overall  program 
commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution and  the  nation  s birth.  Goals  of  the  Bicentennial 
are  ‘ ‘to  forge  a new  national  commitment,  a new  spirit  for 
‘76,  a spirit  which  revitalizes  the  ideals  for  which  the 
Revolution  was  fought:  A spirit  which  will  unite  the 
nation  in  purpose  and  in  dedication  to  the  advancement 
of  human  welfare  as  the  United  States  moves  into  its 
third  century.” 

Fo  identify  activities  contributing  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial goals  and  to  promote  awareness  of  the  various 
events,  this  logo  was  adopted  as  official  symbol  of  the 
Bicentennial  commemoration.  It  identifies  activities 
officially  recognized  by  the  ARBC.  It  may  also  be  used 
for  public  information  purposes  but  it  may  not  be  used 
commercially  to  promote  products. 

I he  emblem,  a five-pointed  star  in  white  sur- 
iounded  by  continuous  red,  white  and  blue  stripes  form- 
ing a second  star,  symbolizes  two  centuries  of  national 
achievement  since  the  American  Revolution. 
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publication  approved  by  Headquarters.  Department  of  the 
Army,  July  17,  1973. 


COVER:  SOLDIERS  isn’t  rushing  the 
season;  just  looking  out  for  your  in- 
terest. The  prudent  taxpayer  who 
gets  his  figures  in  line  early  can 
avoid  the  last-minute  scramble  that 
breeds  error  and  confusion  at  tax- 
time. For  a helpful  preview  beamed 
to  military  members,  see  "Income 
Tax  Tips’’  in  this  issue.  Sample  tax 
returns  furnished  by  AFTAC,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

BACK  COVER:  How  black  soldiers 
fought  for  the  nation’s  indepen- 
dence long  before  they  gained  their 
own  freedom  is  the  theme  of  "Black 
Americans  in  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence’ beginning  on  page  30. 
Photo  by  SP5  Ed  Aber. 
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^fcwHAT’S  NEW  | 

WOMEN  SPORTS  us-  Army  "Sportswomen"  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  by  de- 

velopments at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  and  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 
Pilot  programs  for  Women's  Army  Sports  are  underway  at 
the  two  posts  designed  to  give  women  an  outlet  for  ac- 
tive sports  participation  and  competition.  Activities 
in  such  sports  as  basketball,  swimming  and  bowling  are 
led  by  military  and  civilian  coaches.  Women  find  karate 
the  most  appealing  sport. 

SGM  BOARD  The  next  E9  selection  board  convenes  on/about  January 

14.  Zones  of  consideration  include  all  E8s  with  dates 
of  rank  of  October  31,  1969,  or  earlier  from  the  primary 
zone,  and  E8s  with  dates  of  rank  from  November  1,  1969, 
through  April  30,  1971,  for  the  secondary  zone. 


LEND  A HAND  Camp  Paul,  a summer  day  camp  for  mentally  and  physically 

handicapped  children,  was  the  site  of  a Junior  Olympics 
sponsored  by  members  of  the  411th  Civil  Affairs  Company, 
West  Hartford,  Conn.  The  Army  Reservists  conducted  the 
Olympics  as  a Civic  Action  Project  involving  more  than 
100  boys  and  girls.  Camp  Paul  is  located  in  Chelmsford, 
Mass  . 

FORT  HAMILTON  Fort  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  been  designated  by 

Department  of  the  Army  as  the  official  Battery  Saluting 
Station  for  the  Eastern  Seacoast  at  New  York  City  Harbor. 
The  saluting  station  was  formerly  at  Fort  Wadsworth, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Using  75mm  howitzers  Fort  Hamilton 
is  now  one  of  the  five  official  battery  saluting  stations 
within  the  CONUS.  The  others  are:  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 

Fort  Monroe,  Va . , Fort  Ord , Calif.,  and  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Saluting  foreign  military  vessels 
represents  an  official  welcome  from  the  U.S.  to  the  in- 
coming ships  to  New  York  City  Harbor. 


WARRANTS  NEEDED  Warrant  officers  are  being  sought  to  fill  several  active 

duty  jobs.  The  job  openings  are  for  • Club  Manager, 

• Communications-Electronics  Repair  Technician,  • Cryp- 
tographic Repair  Technician,  • Data  Processing  Techni- 
cian and  • Food  Service  Technician. 


INDIANA  MOH  The  names  of  Indiana's  68  Medal  of  Honor  winners  have 

been  permanently  enshrined  in  the  Medal  of  Honor  Grove 
at  Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  Focal  point 
of  the  Indiana  area  is  a 7-foot  obelisk  monument  modeled 
after  the  design  of  the  Washington  Monument.  The  Hoosier 
state  seal  is  affixed  to  the  obelisk  as  is  an  aluminum 
plaque  listing  the  names  of  the  State's  68  recipients  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor--the  nation's  highest  decoration  for 
military  action. 

ENLISTED  AVERAGES  Officials  at  the  U.S.  Army  Enlisted  Evaluation  Center, 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  announced  the  latest  quar- 
terly statistics  on  the  Enlisted  Efficiency  Report 
Weighted  Averages  (EERWA) . As  of  September  30,  1974,  the 
average  EERWA  by  pay  grade  was:  • E9  - 123.25,  • E8  - 

121.89,  • E7  - 118.66,  • E6  - 112.90,  • E5  - 107.57, 

• E4  - 101.61,  • E3  - 85.33,  • E2  - 75.64,  • El  - 61.03. 
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NO  FY  75  RIF 
RE  UP  NEWS 

101ST  RENAMED 
WACS  NEEDED 

AWARD  WINNERS 

FT  EUSTIS  WINS 

SP  PRO  PAY  OUT 
MORE  RANGERS 


Commissioned  officers  who  feared  possible  involuntary  re- 
lease can  breathe  easier... at  least  temporarily.  There 
will  be  no  involuntary  RIF  (Reduction  in  Force)  in 
Fiscal  Year  1975.  Action  is  still  pending  on  Regular  Ar- 
my attrition  legislation,  but  the  legislation,  if  passed, 
will  not  be  completed  in  time  for  a FY  75  RIF. 

If  you're  considering  reenlisting  in  a combat  arms  unit, 
you  now  have  a half-dozen  more  CONUS  units  to  choose  from. 
Twelve-month  stabilized  reenlistment  tours  are  now  offered 
with  newly  activated  brigades  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division 
at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  the  7th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Ord , 
Calif.,  and  the  24th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Stewart, 

Ga . Other  reenlistment  options  include  Special  Forces 
Groups--two  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  one  at  Fort  Devens, 
Mass  . 

The  101st  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile)  has  been  renamed. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Fred  C.  Weyand  officially 
redesignated  the  command  as  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault)  effective  October  4. 

The  U.S.  Army  Criminal  Investigation  Command  (CID)  is 
seeking  to  recruit  and  train  at  least  one  WAC  investigator 
for  each  of  its  44  field  offices.  Prerequisites  are  list- 
ed in  AR  195-3.  Wacs  interested  in  applying  should  con- 
tact their  local  CID  office  for  further  details  after 
consulting  the  regulation. 

The  Army's  top  dining  facilities  for  1974  have  been  named. 
Winner  of  the  Phillip  A.  Connelly  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Army  Food  Service  in  the  Small  Dining  Facility  category 
was  Headquarters  Company,  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
and  Support  Element,  Fort  Monroe,  Va . Award  winner  in  the 
large  dining  facility  category  was  Special  Troops,  V Corps 
Support  Command  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Fort  Eustis , Va.,  has  been  awarded  first  place  in  the 
Regional  Category  of  the  1974  "Keep  Virginia  Beautiful" 
competition.  This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  the  fort 
has  won  top  prize  in  the  state  program  and  in  the  govern- 
mental category.  Fort  Eustis  was  also  a national  winner 
in  the  "Keep  America  Beautiful"  Contest  in  1972. 

Superior  Performance  Proficiency  Pay  will  end  January  31 
as  a result  of  congressional  action.  More  than  38,000 
soldiers  are  involved.  Special  Duty  Assignment  Proficien- 
cy  Pay  for  Recruiters,  Drill  Sergeants  and  Career  Coun- 
selors remains  intact. 

A new  Ranger  battalion  has  been  activated  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.  The  new  unit  is  the  2d  Battalion  (Ranger) , 75th 
Infantry.  The  1st  Battalion,  75th  Infantry  is  stationed 
at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.  The  new  battalions  are  part  of  an 
Army  program  to  expand  the  size  of  the  combat  force. 
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EARNED,  NOT  GIVEN 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we're  covering  — or  those 
you  think  we  should.  Please  stay  under  150  words  — a postcard  will  do  — and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  honor  a request  to  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and 
the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we’ll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


WHO  COLLECTS  ON 
ARTICLE  15s 

I know  this  is  going 
to  sound  a little  funny 
but  I think  we  should 
know  what  happens  to  the 
money  which  is  called 
"forfeiture"  from  Arti- 
cle 15s. 

I know  that  many  GIs 
are  getting  Article  15s 
and  I haven't  heard  any- 
thing at  all  on  this 
particular  subject.  I 
believe  this  may  become 
of  interest  to  person- 
nel of  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  near  future. 
I also  believe  it  needs 
to  be  explained. 

We  all  know  that  the 
Government  pays  for  many 
things,  but  what  does 
this  money  do  or  where 
does  it  go  when  it's  de- 
ducted. from  a member's 
pay? 

Garland  R.  Flenniken 
A Reader  of  SOLDIERS 
Schofield  Barracks 
H awa i i 


Money  forfeited  from 
Article  15  action  is  re- 
tained in  the  general 
account  for  military 
pay.  So  it  does  not  go 
anywhere.  It's  just  not 
paid  out. 


OPMS  RESTRICTIONS 

Your  article  concern- 
ing OPMS  in  the  November 
edition  of  SOLDIERS  was 
timely,  informative,  and 
well  written.  However, 
you  left  the  impression 
that  any  of  the  47  spe- 
cialty fields  are  open 
to  any  commissioned  of- 
ficer after  his  eighth 
year  of  service.  This 
is  erroneous. 

Current  OPMS  guidance 
prohibits  non-combat 
arms  officers  from  seek- 
ing second  specialties 
in  Infantry,  Armor,  ADA, 
or  Field  Artillery. 

Speaking  as  a MI  of- 
ficer, I feel  that  this 
is  a mistake  on  two 
count  s : 

It  denies  the  Army  a 
reservoir  of  combat  arms 
officers  in  the  event  of 
quick  reaction  expansion 
and  mobilization  contin- 
gencies . 

It  degrades  necessary 
cross  fertilization  be- 
tween combat,  combat 
support  and  combat  serv- 
ice support  arms  that 
would  naturally  be  ac- 
crued from  officer  as- 
signments in  secondary 
fields  . 

CPT  Wayne  E.  Long 
Fort  Hood,  Texas 


The  article  by  SFC 
Floyd  Harrington,  "The 
Forgotten  Few  Really 
Aren't,"  in  your  Novem- 
ber '74  issue  cannot  be 
passed  without  comment. 

First  I would  strong- 
ly recommend  that  SFC 
Harrington  return  to  the 
archives  and  learn  a 
little  more  about  the 
Warrant  Officer  rank. 

Secondly  he  should 
apologize  to  all  Warrant 
Officers  who  were  not 
given  their  warrant  "as 
a reward."  The  rank  of 
Warrant  Officer  is  earn- 
ed, not  given.  And  it 
is  earned  by  individuals 
highly  specialized  in 
their  field. 

With  proper  study  I 
believe  SFC  Harrington 
will  find  that  the  grade 
was  established  origin- 
ally for  civilian  spe- 
cialists whose  talents 
were  sorely  needed  by 
the  military.  Further, 
until  the  concept  of  the 
Warrant  Officer  rank  for 
helicopter  personnel, 
the  grade  of  CW4  was  not 
easily  attained.  One  was 
extremely  lucky  and 
worked  damn  hard  to 
reach  the  grade  of  CW4 
much  before  retirement. 

When  you  talk  about 
or  mention  Warrant  Offi- 
cer, take  off  your  hat, 
face  the  west  and  bow. 

H.G.  Francis 
CW4 , USAR-Ret . 
Vineland,  N.J. 

WE  RETURNED  TO  THE 
ARCHIVES  AND  FOUND  THIS: 

"Thus,  primarily  to  re- 
ward these  outstanding 
Noncommissioned  Offi- 
cers, there  has  been 
created  an  office  or 
position  (VJarrant  Offi- 
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cer  grade)  not  demanded 
by  organizational  needs 
but  which  is  justifiable 
even  though  the  position 
does  not  fit  readily  in- 
to the  system."  (Memo 
dated  March  1936  and 
signed  by  the  Army's 
G - 1 ) . 

"For  the  future  then, 
the  grade  of  Warrant  Of- 
ficer provides  a suit- 
able reward  for  out- 
standing noncommissioned 
officers  who  are  too  old 
to  be  commissioned  and 
who  otherwise  could  look 
forward  to  no  further 
advancement . " (Report 

dated  28  April,  1936, 
from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  the  House  of 
Representatives-,  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee) . 

But  we  still  take  our 
hats  off  to  Warrant  Of- 
ficers everywhere.  You  — 
including  helicopter 

personnel — have  earned 
everything  you  have  re- 
cei ve d . 

FROM  WOA  PRESIDENT 

I am  writing  to  com- 
ment on  your  excellent 
article  concerning  War- 
rant Officers  in  your 
November  issue. 

Please  pass  on  to  SFC 
Harrington  our  apprecia- 
tion for  his  good  work. 
We  especially  appreci- 
ated the  comments  about 
the  United  States  War- 
rant Officers  Associa- 
tion (USAWOA)  and  would 
like  to  reiterate  that 
the  association  was 

formed  to  improve  the 
professionalism  in  the 
Army  and  to  give  more 
recognition  to  the  "For- 
gotten Few  . " 

C W 4 Robert  L.  Hamilton 
President,  Warrant 
Officer  Association 
Washington,  D.C. 


SEES  ARMY  DIFFERENTLY 

In  reference  to  "Im- 
ages of  Post  Life"  in 
September  '74  SOLDIERS, 
I would  like  to  know 
where  you  got  your  in- 
formation for  writing 
this  article.  I don't 
read  SOLDIERS  very  often 
but  this  particular  item 
caught  my  eye.  I thought 
someone  finally  decided 
to  inform  some  people 
( i . e . Senior  NCOS,  Offi- 
cers, etc.)  about  the 
poor  conditions  of  liv- 
ing in  billets  and  the 
few  and  uninteresting 
activities  around  post. 
But  as  soon  as  I started 
reading  the  article  I 
found  out  it  was  just 
another  snow  job,  trying 
to  misinform  readers 
about  how  ".  . .really 
great"  living  on  an  Army 
post  is. 

If  you  people  had  to 
live  in  an  average  com- 
pany barracks,  you  would 
see  first-hand  how  low 
morale  is  and  how  boring 
the  activities  are.  Did 
you  actually  think  any- 
body reading  this  arti- 
cle would  believe  you? 


"To  save  money  on  your  telegrams  from 
Fort  Bragg,  use  SM'  for  ‘send  money'.  I’ll 
use  DD’  for  drop  dead  ." 


I've  only  been  to 
three  different  duty 
stations  so,  granted, 
I'm  not  an  expert.  But 
if  all  or  even  most  duty 
stations  are  as  bad  as 
the  ones  I've  been  to  I 
don  ' t have  to  be  an  ex- 
pert. Any  fool  could 
see  all  the  activities 
are  made  mainly  for 
higher  ranking  EM  and 
officers,  and  the  lower 
ranking  EM  are  practi- 
cally ignored. 

If  you're  going  to 
write  an  article,  why 
not  show  all  views  and 
not  just  the  views  you 
feel  like  showing? 

I know  you  won't  print 
this,  but  that  won't 
stop  people  like  me  from 
"Telling  It  Like  It  Is." 

SP4  Michael  P.  Cody 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

A PINUP  READER 

I would  like  to  add 
my  "two  cents"  concern- 
ing S P 4 Janet  R.  Cline's 
letter  in  SOLDIERS  Nov- 
ember issue.  I want  her 
to  know  that  I,  a GI, 
agree  with  her  100  per- 
cent. I am  stationed  in 
Germany.  Our  unit  has 
just  had  a number  of 
Wacs  assigned  for  the 
first  time  and  not  only 
are  they  attractive  but 
they  have  personality 

SOLDIERS  is  for  sol- 
diers, why  can't  a Wac , 
if  she  wants  her  picture 
in  the  pinup  section, 
have  her  picture  in  the 
pinup  section  of  SOL- 
DIERS . 

Ms.  Cline's  picture 
is  even  better  than  some 
of  those  I've  seen  in 
the  pinup  section  and 
that  is  saying  a lot. 

SP4  John  W.  Penniman 
APO  New  York 
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INCOME 
TAX  TIPS 

LTC  Nelson  L.  Marsh 


UNLIKE  DEATH,  which 
comes  but  once  to  a cus- 
tomer, income  tax  time  rolls 
around  every  year.  With 
inflation  biting  us  in  the  pocketbook, 
active,  retired  and  Reserve  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  cer- 
tainly can  use  a few  tips  on  filing 
Federal  and  state  income  taxes. 

Space  limitations  preclude 
comprehensive  coverage  of  all  the 
complicated  ins  and  outs  of  income 
tax  return  preparation.  But  a major- 
ity of  soldiers  readers  will  find  sev- 
eral valuable  points  which  may  help 
them  file  by  that  annual  Federal  in- 
come tax  deadline.  You  could  even 
learn  you  have  a refund  coming.  At 
least  you'll  know  you're  paying  only 
your  fair  share.  And  perhaps  you'll 
realize  the  importance  of  keeping  ac- 
curate income  tax  records. 

When  To  File.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  advises  you  to  file 
through  your  servicing  IRS  Center 
as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving 
your  I RS  W-2  forms  (Wage  and  Tax 
Statements)  in  January  or  February 
1975.  The  Federal  filing  deadline  is 
April  15,  1975,  unless  you  are 
stationed  outside  the  U.S.  or  Puerto 
Rico  on  that  date.  Then  you  get  until 
June  15  to  file. 

Upon  the  timely  filing  of  a 
properly  prepared  application.  Form 
4868.  accompanied  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  estimated  unpaid  tax 
liability,  the  taxpayer  will  be  granted 
an  automatic  2-month  extension  if  he 
cannot  make  the  mandatory  filing 
date. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice will  grant  a reasonable  addi- 
tional extension  of  time  for  filing  a 
return  if  a timely  application.  Form 
2688,  is  filed  which  establishes 
reasonable  cause  why  the  return 
cannot  be  filed  within  the  extension 
of  time  previously  allowed.  Except 
in  undue  hardship  cases,  an  applica- 
tion for  extension  on  Form  2688  will 
not  be  accepted  until  the  taxpayer 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  automatic 
2-month  extension  using  Form  4868. 
Interest  at  6 percent  per  annum  must 


be  paid  on  any  additional  taxes  owed 
for  any  part  of  the  extension  period 
used. 

For  more  help  get  yourself  a 
good  commercial  tax  guide  at  the  PX 
or  most  any  newsstand.  Or  you  can 
opt  for  the  IRS’s  own  "Your  Fed- 
eral Income  Tax  — 1975  Edition" 
free  at  I RS  offices. 

Taxable/Exempt  Income. 
Unless  specifically  exempt  all  mili- 
tary pay  is  subject  to  Federal  income 
tax.  This  "Gross  Pay"  includes 
basic  pay,  special  pay,  TDY  and  per 
diem  payments  in  excess  of  your  ex- 
penses, foreign  duty  pay,  PCS  dislo- 
cation and  travel  allowances  exceed- 
ing expenses,  reenlistment  bonuses, 
proficiency  pay,  retirement  pay  and 
hostile  fire  duty  pay. 

Gross  income  includes  sales 
commissions,  fees,  tips,  interest 
from  uniformed  services  savings  de- 
posits (remember  that  "Big  10"  sav- 
ings ended  in  June  1974),  soldiers’ 
deposits,  lump  sum  severance  pay 
and  payments  for  accrued  leave  un- 
less earned  in  a combat  zone. 

Also  taxable  are  savings  ac- 
count interest,  the  increase  in  value 
of  Series  E U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
(either  when  the  bonds  are  cashed  or 
as  the  increase  accrues  — you  have 
the  choice)  and  Series  H Bond  in- 
terest plus  money  received  from 
full-time  or  part-time  employment  — 
whether  or  not  done  on  a military 
facility.  Other  gross  income  includes 
dividends  (less  $100  exclusion,  $200 
exclusion  maximum  on  ajoint  return 
if  both  husband  and  wife  earned  $100 
in  dividends  during  the  year)  and  re- 
funds of  state  income  taxes  if  de- 
ducted in  an  earlier  year. 

Exempt  from  gross  income 
reporting  are: 

• Quarters  allowance; 

• Subsistence  allowance 

• Clothing  allowance 

• Family  separation  allow- 
ance; 

• State  bonuses  to  active 
soldiers  and  veterans; 

• Veterans  Administration 
benefits; 


• Veterans  insurance  divi- 
dends; 

• Station  housing  allowance 
(SHA) 

• Inherited  or  willed  gifts, 
money  or  property; 
(Note:  State  controlled 
taxation) 

• Federal  Social  Security 
benefits; 

• Cost  of  living  allowance 
(COLA). 

Interest  earned  on  municipal 
bonds  and  life  insurance  dividends  is 
not  reported  as  taxable  income. 

Also  excluded  is  disability 
severance  pay  and  temporary  or 
permanent  disability  retirement  pay 
elected  on  the  basis  or  percentage  of 
your  disability.  The  U.S.  Army  Fi- 
nance Center  computes  such  exclu- 
sion from  retired  Army  pay. 

Which  Form  to  Use.  In  1973 
the  well-known  IRS  Form  1040A  or 
"short"  form  returned.  The  popular 
short  form  is  used  by  taxpayers  with 
only  reportable  wages,  salaries,  tips, 
dividends  and  interest  income. 
There  is  no  longer  any  1040A  income 
level  requirement,  and  if  you  wish, 
the  IRS  computes  your  tax  liability. 
The  IRS  booklet  you'll  receive  by 
mail  explains  how. 

If  you  don't  itemize  your  de- 
ductions and  don't  need  to  file  any 
supplemental  forms  or  schedules, 
then  1040A  is  your  best  bet.  You  can 
either  fill  it  out  yourself  or  have  your 
unit  income  tax  adviser  help. 

In  filling  out  the  1040A  enter 
your  taxable  salaries,  wages,  etc.  on 
line  9 and  attach  your  W-2  Forms 
(copy  B)  to  the  1040A.  Enter  any 
dividends  and  interest  earned  on 
lines  10a  and  I I respectively  pro- 
vided they  are  $400  or  less  each. 

Add  lines  9 through  I 1 and 
put  the  total  on  line  12.  This  is  your 
adjusted  gross  income.  You  can 
have  the  IRS  figure  your  tax  and  skip 
the  rest  of  the  front  side  of  the 
I040A.  To  do  it  yourself  though,  and 
if  line  12  is  under  $10,000  find  your 
tax  in  tables  1-12  of  your  income  tax 
booklet  and  enter  the  result  on  line  1 7 
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on  the  back  of  the  1040A.  Skip  lines 
13  through  16. 

If  line  12  is  $10,000  or  more, 
you  enter  the  standard  deduction  or 
15  percent  of  line  12  (but  not  more 
than  $2,000  — $ 1 ,000  if  married  filing 
separate  returns)  on  line  13.  Subtract 
line  13  from  line  12  and  place  the 
result  on  line  14.  Multiply  total 
number  of  exemptions  claimed  by 
$750  and  place  on  line  15.  To  get 
your  taxable  income,  subtract  line  15 
from  line  14  and  enter  on 
line  16.  Then  figure  your  tax 
using  Tax  Rate  Schedule  X, 

Y or  Z and  enter  the  result 
on  lines  17  and  19. 

Total  Federal  in- 
come tax  withheld  goes  on 
lines  20  and  21.  If  you  find 
line  21  is  larger  than  line  19 
the  IRS  owes  you  a refund. 
However,  you  owe  the  IRS 
if  your  income  tax  line  19  is  a 
larger  amount  than  income 
tax  withheld  (line  21).  Now, 
that  wasn’t  too  hard,  was  it? 
Remember,  the  information 
in  this  article  is  a guide  only. 

The  intent  is  not  to  mislead 
the  reader  and  cause  incor- 
rect filing.  Be  sure  and  read 
your  IRS  booklet  thor- 
oughly for  all  the  latest 
changes  and  don’t  hesitate 
to  contact  the  IRS  to  ask 
questions  pertaining  to  your 
particular  tax  return.  It  is 
not  possible  to  list  all  the 
procedures  for  filling  out  the 
various  IRS  forms. 

If  the  short  form  fits 
your  needs,  then  by  all 
means  use  it.  But,  if  you 
have  possible  income  tax 
deductions  go  the  Form 
1040  route. 

Form  1040.  IRS  Form  1040 
or  ’’long  form”  is  used  for  itemizing 
deductions;  claiming  exclusion  for 
excess  moving  expenses,  TDY 
costs  exceeding  reimbursement;  sick 
pay  exclusion;  income  averaging; 
capital  gains  dividends  or  non- 
taxable  distributions;  or  for  nonresi- 
dent aliens  or  spouses  of  nonresident 
aliens. 

A sample  Form  1040  is  shown 


on  pages  8 and  9.  This  Form  1040 
example,  when  submitted  in  final 
form,  might  have  a sheaf  of  attach- 
ments such  as  Schedules  A&B 
(Itemized  Deductions  and  Dividend 
and  Interest  Income),  Schedule  D 
(Net  Gain  or  Loss  from  Sale  or  Ex- 
change of  Capital  Assets),  IRS 
Form  3903  (Moving  Expense  Ad- 
justment) and  IRS  Form  2106  (Em- 
ployee Business  Expense)  for  claim- 
ing excess  TDY  expenses. 


If  you  are  itemizing  on 
Schedule  A,  of  if  you  claim  moving 
or  excess  TDY  expenses,  sick  pay 
exclusion  or  want  to  income  average 
some  tips  might  prove  handy. 

Deduction  Itemizing.  The 
15  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come or  $2,000  maximum  standard 
deduction  is  rather  generous  for 
most  people.  Unless  you  have  mort- 
gage interest  and  property  tax  pay- 
ments to  itemize  on  schedule  A 


you’ll  probably  do  better  by  taking 
the  standard  deduction.  Just  re- 
member that  whether  you  take  the 
standard  deduction  or  itemize  on 
Schedule  A,  your  Federal  income 
tax  return  is  subject  to  an  audit. 

Schedule  A allows  you  to  list 
excess  medical  and  dental  expenses 
not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or 
otherwise.  This  includes  7 cents  a 
mile  or  actual  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation costs  involved. 

These  excess  ex- 
penses include  medical  in- 
surance premiums,  med- 
icine and  drugs,  doctors, 
dentists,  laboratory  work, 
hospitals,  orthopedic  shoes, 
artificial  limbs,  wheelchairs 
and  hearing  aids,  eyeglas- 
ses, dentures,  plus  transpor- 
tation. To  prove  the  deduc- 
tion you  need  cancelled 
checks  or  paid  receipts  and 
number  of  trips  made  to  ob- 
tain medical  care. 

Various  taxes  such 
as  real  estate  property,  per- 
sonal property,  state  and 
local  income  taxes,  general 
state  sales  and  gasoline 
taxes  and  foreign  taxes  on 
income  and  real  estate 
property  are  itemized  on 
Schedule  A.  You  can  also 
add  general  sales  taxes  paid 
on  cars,  airplanes,  new 
home  building  materials, 
boats  and  mobile  homes  to 
the  sales  tax  guide  figure  in 
your  IRS  tax  booklet. 

You  CANNOT  de- 
duct Federal  income.  Social 
Security  or  Federal  excise 
taxes  or  any  other  Federal 
tax.  License  fees  for  mar- 
riage, autos,  fishing,  dogs,  bicycles 
or  hunting  can’t  be  deducted  nor  can 
cigarette  or  tobacco  taxes  or  inheri- 
tance taxes. 

Contributions  may  be 
itemized  on  Schedule  A,  but  make 
sure  you  can  support  them.  Usual 
accepted  proof  is  a cancelled  check 
or  paid  receipt.  The  organization 
must  be  qualified  for  contributions 
and  be  either  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  public  or  educational. 
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Harry  A.  & Mabel  G.  | Jones 

COUNTY  OF 
RtSIOCNCt 

Bexar 

Your  soda!  securfty  numbee 

L23  ; 45  i 6789 

4902  LaBarranca 

Spouse's  Hdal  aoeunty  no. 

234  ! 56  ; 7890 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78233 

Ocw-  j Yours  ► Officer,  US  Army 

P***08  j Spouse’s  ► Secretary 

Fifing  Status  (check  only  one) 

1 Q Single 

2 [x]  Married  filing  |Oint  return  (even  if  only  one  bed  income) 

3 [j  Married  tiling  separately.  II  spouse  is  efso  tiling  give 

spouse's  social  security  number  m designated  space  above 
and  enter  full 


i Q Unmarried  Heed  of  Household  t$M  initmcnon 


J Widow(er)  wilh  dependent  ct 


Exemptions  Regular  / 63  or  over  / Blind 
6a  Yourself  ...  0 Q Q ‘ 

b Spouse  ...  £)  Q □ 3 

c First  names  of  your  dependent  children  who  II 
you J immy 


E 


i.  salaries,  tt 


er  employee  compensation  . 


10a  Dividends  («S'5w,«  ..2.2.Q.'..  , 10b  Less  exclusion  $ .200.,  Balance  ► 

(If  gross  dividends  and  other  distributions  are  over  J400,  list  in  Part  I ol  Schedule  B ) 

11  Interest  income  I" •*  *4°°  °r  lcss-  enlef  total  without  listing  in  Schedule  B“| 

gif  over  $400,  enter  total  and  list  In  Part  II  of  Schedule  8J 

12  Income  other  then  wages,  dividends,  and  interest  (from  line  38) 

13  Total  (add  lines  9,  10c,  11,  and  12) 

14  Adjustments  to  income  (such  as  “sicK  pay,"  moving  expenses,  etc.  from  line  43) 

15  . Subtract  line  14  from  line  13  (adjusted  gross  income) 


9 

$ 22,350 

- 

10c 

20 

— 

11 

1,125 

12 

( 305 

-) 

13 

J 23.190 

14 

3.405 

- 

15 

j mes.l 

► If  you  do  not  itemlie  deductions  and  line  15  is  under  $10,000,  find  tax  In  Tables  and  ar 
l If  you  itemize  deductions  or  line  15  Is  $10,000  or  more,  go  to  line  44  to  figure  tax. 

> CAUTION  If  you  have  unnamed  income  and  can  be  claimed  at  a dependent  on  your  parent's  return.  checV  hi 


tt 


Schedule  O | |X~1  Schedule  GlOR[~l  Form  4726  | 


17  ToUl  credits  (from  line  54) 

18  Income  tax  (subtract  line  17  from  line  16)  . - 

19  Other  taxes  (from  line  61) 

20  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19) 

21a  Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld  (attach  Forms 

W-2  or  W-2P  to  front)  ......... 

b 1974  estimated  tax  payments  (include  amount 
altowed  as  credit  from  1973  return)  . . . . . 
c Amount  paid  with  Form  4868,  Application  lor  Automatic 
Extension  ol  Time  to  file  U S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Return 

d Other  payments  (from  line  65) 

22  Total  (add  lines  21a.  b,  c,  end  d) 


21a 

$ 3,316 

b 

c 

d 

133 

- 

16 

$ 

2,558 

- 

17 

25 

- 

18 

2,533 

- 

19 

20 

$ 2.533 

- 

3, 4491  - 


23  If  line  20  is  lerger  than  line  22.  enter  BALANCE  DUE  IRS  , 

24  If  line  22  is  larger  than  line  20,  enter  amount  OVERPAID  . 

25  Amount  of  line  24  to  be  REFUNDED  TO  YOU 

26  Amount  of  line  24  to  be  cred- 
ited on  1975  estimated  tax.  »•  I 26  I 
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SOLDIERS 


Combined  Federal  contributions, 
the  United  Fund,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  Scouting  organizations 
are  among  many  groups  which  le- 
gally qualify  for  up  to  a limit  of  50 
percent  of  your  income. 

You  can  also  deduct  personal 
property  such  as  used  clothing  and 
furniture  donated  to  Goodwill,  Sal- 
vation Army  and  the  like.  To  verify 
your  contribution  though,  you  need 
a written  appraisal  from  the  charity 
or  dealer  at  any  value. 

Interest  expense  for 
mortgage  or  other  loans  and 
finance  charges  such  as 
levied  by  credit  card  outfits 
are  fully  deductible  on 
Schedule  A.  So  are  casu- 
alty, theft  and  disaster  los- 
ses less  reimbursement 
from  insurance  and  the  first 
$100  for  each  such  loss. 

Finally,  Schedule  A 
allows  deduction  of  various 
miscellaneous  costs.  These 
include  child  care  expenses 
up  to  $400  a month  (IRS 
Form  2441  also  needed), 
union  dues,  disabled  depen- 
dent care  expenses  up  to 
S400  a month,  and  cost  of 
maintaining  fatigues,  medi- 
cal uniforms  and  mess 
whites,  and  similar  type 
work  clothing. 

Also  deductible  are 
uniform  accessories  (insig- 
nia, stripes,  shoulder 
patches,  ribbons  and  med- 
als), employment  agency 
fees  to  actually  secure  a job, 
subscription  fees  for  profes- 
sional journals  or  magazines 
related  to  your  profession 
and  membership  in  profes- 
sional societies  or  organizations  like 
the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Warrant  Officer  Associa- 
tion or  the  NCO  Association. 

Additional  miscellaneous  de- 
ductions are  permitted.  Brokerage 
fees,  materials  and  supplies  you  per- 
sonally buy  for  your  job  or  income 
tax  preparation  fees,  including 
commercial  tax  guides,  are  deducti- 
ble. Enter  business  expenses  from 
Form  2106  under  miscellaneous  de- 


ductions on  Schedule  A. 

Schedule  B is  now  back  for 
your  1974  tax  returns  and  is  printed 
on  the  back  of  Schedule  A.  Use 
Schedule  B if  your  gross  dividends, 
including  capital  gains  distributions 
and  other  stock  distributions,  are 
more  than  $400.  If  your  interest  re- 
ceived from  bonds,  bank  deposits, 
savings  and  loan  associations  and 
credit  unions  exceeds  $400  fill  out 
Schedule  B. 


Get  yourself  an  income  tax 
workbook  to  keep  track  of  all  deduc- 
tions. It'll  pay  for  itself  five  times 
over. 

Figuring  1040  Tax.  Just  total 
your  deductions  on  line  4 1 , Schedule 
A and  enter  on  line  45  of  your  form 
1040.  Your  deductions,  either 
itemized  or  standard,  are  subtracted 
from  line  44  or  your  adjusted  gross 
income  with  the  result  entered  on 
line  46.  You  then  subtract  the 


amount  of  your  exemptions  at  $750 
each  as  you  enter  the  total  on  line  47. 
The  result  goes  on  line  48  which 
gives  you  your  taxable  income. 

Your  taxable  income  is  the 
key  figure  on  which  you  determine 
your  Federal  income  tax  by  using 
Tax  Rate  Schedule  X,  Y or  Z or 
whatever  rate  schedule  is  applicable. 
The  tax  you  figure  goes  on  lines  16, 
18  and  20  of  the  Form  1040.  Federal 
withholding  taxes  are  posted  on  lines 

21  and  22.  If  line  20  (total 
taxes)  is  larger  than  line 

22  (taxes  withheld)  you 
owe  more  money.  If  line 
20  is  smaller  than  line  22 
you've  overpaid  your 
taxes  and  have  a refund 
due.  Remember  to  at- 
tach copy  B of  your  W-2 
Form  or  forms  to  the  front 
side  of  the  1040.  Copy  C 
is  for  your  duplicate  set  of 
records. 

Again  the  reader  is 
cautioned  to  check  out  his 
own  tax  situation,  sol- 
diers doesn’t  want  you  to 
file  an  incorrect  return. 

Excess  TDY  Ex- 
penses. Use  of  the  long 
Form  1040  also  authorizes 
you  to  file  I RS  Form  2 1 06  to 
recover  excess  temporary 
duty  expenses  and  other 
business  expenses  related  to 
your  job.  How  often  has  a 
TDY  trip  turned  into  a los- 
ing monetary  proposition 
for  you?  It  happens  to 
thousands  of  military  men 
and  women  each  year.  But 
the  2106  — for  “Employee 
Business  Expenses"  — 
permits  you  to  trim  your 
TDY  losses. 

With  the  2106  form  you  can 
claim  your  excess  TDY  or  expenses 
whether  you  itemize  or  claim  the 
standard  deduction  ...  so  long  as 
you  file  the  1040.  The  form  is  simple 
and  easy  to  use  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended. Fill  out  parts  I and  IV  only 
if  you're  taking  the  standard  tax  de- 
duction and  parts  I,  II  and  IV  if  you 
itemize  deductions  on  Schedule  A. 

First  gather  up  all  your  TDY 
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travel  vouchers  (DD  Forms  1351-2). 
Then  prepare  a detailed  summary 
record  of  TDY  expenses  for  each 
trip  and  match  them  to  your  travel 
vouchers.  Keep  a running  summary 
expense  record  as  you  go  on  TDY. 
Your  records  of  TDY  expenses  are 
needed  for  backup  support  in  case 
you're  audited.  Be  careful  of  lavish 
expenditures,  though.  They  could 
trigger  an  I RS  audit. 

There’s  room  on  the  Form 
2106  on  lines  1 (a)  through  I 
(d)  for  keeping  track  of 
overnight  travel  expenses 
for  commercial  travel, 
meals  and  lodging,  auto  ex- 
penses and  other  expenses 
like  telephone,  laundry  and 
cleaning,  postage,  tips  and 
baggage  fees. 

On  your  auto  ex- 
penses fill  out  part  IV  on  the 
reverse  side.  You  can  either 
take  the  “optional  method" 
of  a standard  rate  of  1 5 cents 
a mile  or  the  “regular 
method"  whereby  you 
claim  your  actual  auto  ex- 
penses for  gas,  oil,  lubrica- 
tion, tires,  washing,  taxes, 
insurance,  repairs  and  de- 
preciation. Parking  fees  and 
tolls  are  combined  and  listed 
separately  on  line  18.  Your 
total  on  line  19  is  entered  in 
Part  I,  lines  Ic  and/or2b. 

On  lines  2 (a)  through 
2 (c)  part  I you  can  list  cer- 
tain transportation  expenses 
not  incurred  between  home 
and  work  and  not  caused 
while  away  from  home 
overnight.  Meals  and  lodg- 
ing deductions  are  not  al- 
lowed and  can't  be  in- 
cluded. Lines  3 and  4 of  Form  2106 
do  not  pertain  to  most  military  mem- 
bers. 

Add  lines  1 and  2 and  enter  on 
line  5 of  the  2106.  Deduct  the  U.S. 
Army’s  payments  to  you  and  enter 
any  excess  expenses  on  line  7 of  the 
2106  and  line  41,  Form  1040.  if  you 
have  excess  payments  place  that 
figure  on  line  8,  Form  2106  and  in- 
clude on  line  37,  Form  1040  as  taxa- 
ble income. 


You  can  fill  in  part  II  for 
business  expenses  if  you  itemize  on 
Schedule  A.  Deductible  items  in- 
clude tuition,  books  and  supplies. 
Part  II I is  also  filled  in  if  you  claim  a 
deduction  for  education  expenses. 

Do  not  automatically  include 
your  TDY/per  diem  payments  from 
the  Government  as  other  taxable  in- 
come on  line  37  of  the  1040  unless  the 
payments  are  indeed  excess. 

If  you  simply  break  even  on 


TDY  and  business  expenses  you 
needn’t  fill  out  a 2106  or  enter  the 
reimbursement  payments  received. 

You  are  required  to  maintain 
receipts  for  hotels,  motels,  BEQs 
and  BOQs  plus  any  single  expendi- 
ture of  $25  or  more  to  back  up  your 
claim.  But  don't  send  your  travel 
vouchers,  expense  summary  or  re- 
ceipts to  the  IRS.  They’re  your 
record  for  audit  time. 

Moving  Expenses.  Soldiers 


frequently  lose  money  when  mov- 
ing; the  dislocation  allowance  and 
mileage  payments  often  aren’t 
enough  to  cover  expenses.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  tax  laws  which  Con- 
gress wrote  for  you.  Obviously,  the 
move  and  attendant  expenses  must 
be  in  connection  with  yourjob,  like  a 
normal  permanent  change  of  station 
(PCS).  Again,  the  IRS  has  devised 
Form  3903  (Moving  Expense  Ad- 
justment) for  you  to  claim  your  ex- 
cess moving  expenses. 
Form  3903  is  a simplified 
sweetheart  and  you'll  latch 
onto  using  it  easily. 

To  qualify  you  must 
PCS  50  miles  farther  than 
the  distance  from  your 
former  home  to  your  former 
job  site.  Most  PCS  moves 
automatically  do  this.  Rule 
two  says  you  must  be  a full- 
time employee  in  the  gen- 
eral location  of  your  new 
place  of  residence  for  at 
least  39  weeks  during  the 
12-month  period  after  the 
move.  The  39  weeks  may 
extend  into  your  next  tax 
year.  Most  PCS  moves 
fulfill  this  rule. 

The  reverse  side  of 
the  3903  has  instructions  for 
its  use.  The  highlights  are 
discussed  below  but  for 
more  details  write  your  local 
IRS  office  for  Publication 
521  — “Tax  Information  on 
Moving  Expenses." 

Deductible  moving 
expenses  fall  into  three 
categories.  Category  A ex- 
penses include  cost  of 
meals,  lodging,  travel,  and 
expenses  of  moving  house- 
hold goods.  The  Government  hand- 
les the  latter  for  PCS  moves  for  ac- 
tive military  types  and  for  now'  you 
need  not  declare  the  Government's 
cost  in  moving  household  goods  or 
autos  to  and  from  oversea  areas.  If 
you're  overweight  or  have  to  pay  for 
shipping  cars  and  pets  and  the  like 
you  can  deduct  the  expense  on  3903. 
The  same  goes  for  losses  you  incur  in 
transporting  a mobile  home  by 
commercial  hauler. 
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Schedule  A — Itemized  Deductions  (Schedule  8 on  back) 

Medical  and  Dental  Expenses  (not  compensated  by  insurance 
or  otherwise)  (See  instructions  on  page  10.) 

Contributions  (See  instructions  on  page  11  for  examples ) 

21  a Cash  contributions  for  which  you 
have  receipts,  cancelled  checks,  etc. 
b Other  cash  contributions.  List 
donees  and  amounts.  ► 

Church 

§ 26 

- 

1 One  half  (but  not  more  than  $i50)  of 
insurance  premiums  for  medical  care. 
(Be  sure  to  include  in  line  10  below) 

2 Medicine  and  drugs  ... 

3 Enter  1%  of  line  15.  Form  1040  . . 

4 Subtract  line  3 from  line  2 Enter  dif- 
ference (if  less  than  zero,  enter  zero)  . 

5 Enter  balance  of  insurance  premiums 
for  medical  care  not  entered  on  line  1 . 

6 Enler  other  medlcat  and  dental  eipenses 
a Doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  etc. 

b Hospitals . 

c Other  (Itemize — include  hearing  aids, 
dentures,  eyeglasses,  transportation, 
etc.)  ► 

Contact  Lenses 

$ 220 

- 

$ 193 

- 

$ 50 

- 

$ 22 

. 

C ornbi ned  Federal  Campaign 
Boy  Scouts 
Girl  Scouts 

S 48 

-F 

$ 4 

$ 7 

- 

22  Other  than  cash  (see  instructions  on 
page  11  for  required  statement) 

23  Carryover  from  prior  years  .... 

24  Total  contributions  (add  lines  21a,  b, 
22.  and  23).  Enter  here  and  on  line  38  . ► 

$ 678 

§ 135 

- 

$ 11.0 

Casualty  or  Theft  Lois(es)  (See  instructions  on  page  12.) 
Note:  11  you  had  more  than  one  loss,  omit  lines  25  through 
28  and  see  instructions  on  page  12  lor  guidance. 

Lab  Fees  

TtAus-portation  (200  railes 
. . . . a,t.  74.  .pat  mile). 

$ 50 

- 

$ 14 

- 

25  Loss  before  insurance  reimbursement  . 

$ 2.600 

— 

27  Subtract  line  26  from  line  25.  Enter 
difference  (it  less  than  zero,  enter 

7 Total  (add  lines  4,  5, 6a,  b.  and  c) 

8 Enter  3%  of  line  15,  Form  1040  . 

9 Subtract  line  3 from  line  7 (.f  less  than 

zero,  enter  zero)  . 

10  Total  (add  lines  1 and  9).  Enter  here 
and  on  line  35 ► 

S 874 

28  Enter  $100  or  amount  on  line  27, 

whichever  is  smaller 

29  Casualty  or  theft  loss  (subtract  line  28 
from  line  27).  Enter  here  and  on  line  39  ► 

S 100 

$ 594 

$ 280 

. 

$ 300 

- 

$ 280 

- 

Miscellaneous  Deductions  (See  instructions  on  page  12.) 

Taxes  (See  instructions  on  page  10.) 

31  Union  dues 

32  Expenses  f or  child  and  dependent  care 
services  (attach  Form  2441) 

11  State  and  local  income  . . 

12  Real  estate 

13  State  and  local  gasoline  (see  g«t*»  table*) 

14  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables)  . 

15  Personal  property  . 

$ 70 

§ 105 

- 

S 420 

$ 76 

.. 

$ 174 

Uniform  Accessories 

_§ « 

- 

Professional  Journals 
Tax  Preparation  Fee  (1973 

$ 18 

- 

$ 30 

- 

tax  return) 

Education  Expenses 

$ 160 

- 

AFTAC's  Military  Tax  Guide 

§ 2 

- 

17  Total  (add  lines  11.  12,  13,  14,  15.  and 
16).  Enter  here  and  on  l.ne  36  ► 

$ 740 

- 

34  Total  (add  lines  30.  31.  32.  and  33). 
Enter  here  and  on  line  40  ► 

$ 360 

- 

Interest  Expense  (See  instructions  on  page  11.) 

Summary  of  Itemized  Deductions  /A 

$ 985 

35  Total  medical  and  dental — line  10  . - 

36  Totel  taxes — line  17 

37  Total  interest — line  20  ...  . 

38  Total  contributions — line  24  ...  . 

39  Casualty  or  theft  loss(es) — line  29  . . 

40  Total  miscellaneous — line  34 

41  Total  deductions  (add  lines  35.  36.  37. 

38,  39,  and  40).  Enter  here  and  on 
Form  1040,  line  45  ....  ► 

$ 280 

- 

Automobile  Loan 

$ 110 

$ 740 

- 

furniture  Loan 

$ 75 

- 

$ 1.170 

j m 

— 

$ 300 

- 

$ 360 

- 

§ 2,985 

- 

20  Total  (add  lines  18  and  19).  Enter  here 

$ 1,170 
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SOLDIERS 


Category  A expenses  by  rail, 
air,  bus  or  boat  are  deductible  as  are 
your  actual  auto  costs  (gas,  oil,  re- 
pairs, etc.)  or  a standard  rate  of  7 
cents  a mile.  Meals  and  lodging  costs 
for  you  and  your  family  enroute  to 
your  new  home  are  deductible.  So 
long  as  the  expenses  aren’t  lavish  or 
otherwise  out  of  line  the  IRS  places 
no  dollar  ceiling  limit  on  Category  A 
expenditures. 

Category  B expenses  top  out 
at  a $1,000  ceiling.  Premove  house- 
hunting travel  expenses,  meals,  lodg- 
ing, tips  and  other  temporary  living 
expenses  in  your  new  location  are 
covered  in  Category  B.  The  period 
used  for  deductions  must  be  no  more 
than  30  straight  days  in  temporary 
living  quarters  before  moving  into 
your  permanent  set  of  quarters.  The 
IRS  permits  more  than  one  pre- 
move trip. 

Category  C expenses  are 
costs  you  have  in  selling  your  old 
house  and  buying  a new  one  at  your 
new  duty  station.  This  includes  legal 
fees,  point  fees,  loan  placement  fees, 
real  estate  agent  fees  and  appraisal 
fees  at  your  new  location.  The  max- 
imum allowed  is  $2,500  less  the 
Category  B figure.  Lease  termina- 
tion costs  are  deductible  but  advance 
rent  or  security  deposits  are  not. 

Add  your  moving  expenses 
on  line  1 1 Form  3903  and  deduct  any 
travel  mileage  reimbursements  and 
dislocation  or  other  allowances  en- 
tered on  line  1 2.  Excess  expenses  are 
the  result  and  they  go  on  line  13  and 
on  line  40,  Form  1040.  This  adjust- 
ment to  income  is  very  important 
since  it  is  deducted  directly  from 
your  gross  income.  You  can  file  the 
Form  3903  with  your  1040  whether 
or  not  you  itemize  on  Schedule  A or 
take  the  standard  deduction. 

Sick  Pay  Exclusion.  Here's 
a little  known  item  for  soldiers.  If 
you  can  receive  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  your  normal  pay  and  are  ab- 
sent from  duty  at  least  30  days  you 
are  entitled  to  a sick  pay  exclusion. 
This  rule  applies  to  military  and 
civilians  alike.  There’s  a $100 
weekly  limit  or  a $14.29  a day  exclu- 
sion rate.  Say  you  are  ill  and  absent 
from  duty  60  days.  Subtract  the 


30-day  waiting  time,  then  multiply  30 
days  sick  pay  exclusion  times 
$14.29.  You  can  exclude  a $428.70 
adjustment  on  line  39,  Form  1040. 

You  can  claim  sick  pay  ex- 
clusion whether  you  itemize  deduc- 
tions or  take  the  standard  deduction. 
Just  file  the  Form  2440  with  your 
1040  or  attach  a statement  describing 
your  injury  or  illness. 

Income  Averaging.  If 

you’ve  served  in  a combat  zone  in 
the  past  5 years,  received  a reenlist- 
ment and/or  variable  reenlistment 
bonus,  readjustment  pay  or  sever- 
ance pay  income  averaging  may  be 
for  you.  Stated  simply  it  allows  you 
to  average  your  income  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  tax  rates  as- 
sociated with  “spreading  out”  your 
average  income. 

People  with  a substantial  in- 
crease in  income  in  1 or  more  years 
should  consider  taking  advantage  of 
computing  their  taxes  at  lower  rates 
and  saving  many  dollars  as  a result. 

If  your  1974  income  is  high 
enough  then  1974  becomes  your 
“computation  year.”  Your  base 
period  would  be  tax  years  1970, 
1971 , 1972  and  1973.  You  have  to  be 
a U.S.  citizen  or  resident  during  the 
computation  year  to  be  eligible.  To 
see  if  you  qualify  for  income  averag- 
ing try  this  test. 

• Add  your  taxable  income 
for  each  of  the  base  periods 
together. 

• Multiply  that  times  30  per- 
cent. 

• Add  $3,000. 

• //'  your  taxable  income  for 
your  computation  year  is 
more  than  the  dollar  figure 
above,  then  you're  eligible 
for  income  averaging. 

Now,  all  you  need  is 
Schedule  G.  It’s  simple  to  use — just 
follow  the  instructions  and  you’ve 
got  it  made. 

State  Income  Taxes.  A final 
word  from  your  home  state  about  its 
income  tax.  “I’m  on  active  duty  in 
the  U.S.  Army  and  not  stationed  in 
my  home  state  so  I’m  exempt, 
right?”  WRONG! 

Military  active  duty  does  not 


relieve  the  individual  soldier  from 
liability  for  state  and  local  income 
taxes.  Ignorance  of  the  law  won’t  cut 
any  ice  here,  and  if  you  haven't  filed 
you  may  be  courting  financial  disas- 
ter via  back  taxes,  interest  owed  and 
penalties. 

The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil 
Relief  Act  reserves  the  right  to  tax  a 
military  man  or  woman's  income 
with  regard  to  his  state  of  original 
residence  or  domicile  or  so-called 
home  state.  But  income  earned  in 
part-time  employment  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  state  tax  authority  in 
the  state  where  it  was  earned.  See 
your  legal  assistance  office  or  in- 
come tax  adviser  for  advice. 

Like  your  Federal  taxes,  re- 
turns and  tax  payments  for  most 
states  are  due  on  April  15,  1975  to- 
gether with  Copy  1 of  your  Form 
W-2.  Tax  information  is  furnished  to 
the  state  a soldier  declares  as  his 
legal  home  of  record.  It  is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  secure  the  necessary 
state  and  local  forms,  file  your  re- 
turns and  pay  your  taxes. 

Only  Florida,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Washington  state  and  Wyoming  do 
not  levy  individual  income  taxes  on 
legal  residents  while  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  Jersey  each  impose  a 
“commuter  tax.”  All  other  states, 
The  District  of  Columbia,  Guam 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  income  taxes 
regardless  of  your  actual  physical  lo- 
cation. 

Some  states,  including 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Louisana,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Ok- 
lahoma, Vermont  and  Wiscon- 
sin, provide  either  full  or  partial  ex- 
clusion of  active  duty  and/or  retiree 
pay.  But  you  generally  still  must  file 
a return  to  stay  legal. 

Your  Federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments demand  you  pay  your  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  “free”  govern- 
ment. However,  don't  pay  more 
than  your  share  through  faulty  calcu- 
lations or  fail  to  take  authorized  de- 
ductions, exclusions  and  exemp- 
tions. 

Good  hunting  for  those  tax 
breaks  and  good  luck.  J 
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Meet  Jim  Brunotte. 
A vehicle  driver  in 
Vietnam,  his  life 
took  a dramatic 
turn  that  day 
in  October 
1968  when  a 
105mm  round 
exploded  under 
his  jeep. 

Now  he’s 
helping  others 
realize  that  personal 
handicaps  need  not 
spell  finis  to  active 
lives  as  he  extends 
a welcome  hand 
and  says, 

“Come  by  here.’’ 


“COME  BY  HERE” 

Story  and  photos  by 
Evelyn  Zurian 


THE  SIGN  on  Highway  58 
near  Creston.  Calif.,  reads, 
"Rancho  Kumbya  — Recreation 
Ranch  for  the  Handicapped.  You  all 
come  when  you  can.”  When  you 
open  the  gate  it's  not  a tall,  tanned 
Texan  with  a 10-gallon  hat  who 
greets  you  with  a firm  grip  and  a slap 
on  the  back. 

Instead  the  man  who  wel- 
comes you  is  27-year-old  Vietnam 
veteran  Jim  Brunotte.  He’s  a triple 
amputee  who  breeds,  raises,  trains 
and  rides  Morgan  horses — an  amaz- 
ing accomplishment  for  a man  with 
only  one  eye.  two  above-the-knee 
amputations  and  his  left  arm  missing 
below  the  elbow. 

But  Jim  Brunotte  hasn't  lim- 
ited his  achievements  to  horseman- 
ship. The  adversity  he  has  faced  and 
overcome  made  him  dream  of  help- 
ing other  handicapped  people  realize 
their  active  lives  need  not  end  in  a 
wheelchair. 

To  this  end  he  has  established 
Rancho  Kumbya,  a non-profit, 
non-salaried  recreational  ranch  for 
the  handicapped.  "Kumbya”  comes 
from  an  Anglo- African  folk  song  and 
means  "come  by  here.” 

Early  Misfortune.  The  story 
of  this  remarkable  young  man  began 
in  his  home  town  of  Chicago,  III. 
Born  a "blue  baby,”  Jim  contracted 
polio  when  he  was  six  and  was 
paralyzed  from  the  waist  down.  His 
doctors  said  he  would  never  walk 
again  but  within  a year  he  was  walk- 
ing, and  after  another  year  the  only 
mark  left  by  the  illness  was  a slight 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

Jim  had  always  been  fasci- 
nated by  horses  and  wanted  to  ride 
but  his  doctors  said  that  such  activity 


might  aggravate  the  spinal  curvature 
and  bring  on  permanent  paralysis. 
He  defied  them  and  his  father  by 
saving  up  his  lunch  money  and 
sneaking  off  to  a Chicago  riding  sta- 
ble, often  cleaning  stalls  and  caring 
for  the  horses  to  pay  for  his  rides. 
When  his  father  found  out,  he  took 
the  boy  in  for  X-rays,  which  re- 
vealed no  damage  after  all. 

The  Army  Calls.  After  being 
graduated  from  high  school,  Jim  was 
sent  to  trade  school  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  the  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ment he  worked  for  in  Chicago. 
When  he  returned  he  was  met  with 
Greetings  and  Salutations  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

It  was  1967  and  Jim  was  ac- 
cepted by  his  draft  board,  but  he  de- 
cided to  enlist  in  the  Military  Police 
rather  than  be  drafted. 

After  Basic  Combat  Training 
he  was  promoted  to  Private  E2  and 
went  to  MP  school  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga.  He  began  driving  for  a colonel 
who  was  on  orders  for  Vietnam,  and 
Jim  volunteered  to  go  along  to  drive 
for  him.  The  colonel  went  ahead, 
and  Jim  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
time  before  shipping  out  driving  for 
the  colonel’s  replacement,  Colonel 
Louis  O.  Giuffrida. 

The  Giuffridas  later  "adopt- 
ed” Jim  and  now  live  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.,  about  45  miles  from 
Rancho  Kumbya.  COL  Giuffrida 
has  retired  and  is  the  commandant  of 
a National  Guard  training  camp  in 
California.  He’s  also  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  Jim's  recreation  ranch. 
Mrs.  Giuffrida  serves  as  treasurer. 

Seriously  Wounded.  On 
August  27,  1968.  Jim  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam and  was  sent  to  an  outpost 


about  3 miles  outside  Long  Binh.  On 
October  1 at  7:30  in  the  morning  he 
and  a buddy  were  driving  to  another 
outpost  on  a mail  run.  It  was  a road 
they’d  traveled  six  times  a day  for  4 
weeks  without  incident.  This  time  a 
command-detonated  105mm  artil- 
lery round  exploded  under  his  jeep. 
His  friend  was  killed  instantly.  Jim 
suffered  three  traumatic  amputa- 
tions and  was  blinded  in  his  right  eye. 
His  good  right  arm  was  broken  in 
several  places  and  his  jaw  and  nose 
were  shattered. 

"I  was  on  the  operating  table 
in  just  10  minutes,”  recalls  Jim. 
"When  I came  to,  there  was  a nurse 
sitting  by  my  bed.  1 told  her  1 had  to 
get  out  to  the  outpost  because  there 
were  only  four  guys  there.  She  said, 
'Jim,  youcan’tgo.’  I said,  ‘Don'ttell 
me  I can’t;  they  need  me.’  Then  I 
asked  her  why  I couldn't  see  out  one 
eye  and  she  said  it  was  gone. 

"I  asked  her  why  my  arms 
hurt  and  she  told  me  the  left  one  was 
amputated  below  the  elbow  and  the 
right  one  was  broken  . . . Then  I 
tried  to  sit  up. 

"She  told  me  i couldn’t  and  I 
asked  her  why  not.  She  said,  'Jim, 
both  your  legs  are  off  above  the 
knees.’  ” 

The  nurse  later  told  Jim  that 
he  showed  no  shock  or  any  other 
kind  of  emotion,  but  simply  lay  back 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Critical  List.  After  15  days  in 
Vietnam,  he  was  flown  to  Japan 
where  he  remained  7 more  days;  the 
situation  was  touch  and  go.  From 
Japan  he  flew  to  Travis  Air  Force 
Base  in  California  and  then  on  to 
Fitzsimons  Army-Hospital  in  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


During  the  journey  from 
Japan,  Jim's  travel  companion  had 
been  a soldier  who  had  been  shot  at 
the  base  of  the  spine  and  who  was  a 
quadriplegic  — paralyzed  from  the 
neck  down.  The  nurses  told  Jim  the 
soldier  would  be  that  way  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

“I  realized  that  there's  al- 
ways someone  who's  worse  off  then 
you  are, "says  Jim.  "The  good  Lord 
never  gives  you  any  more  than  you 
can  handle,  though  sometimes  it  sure 
seems  like  an  awful  lot." 

Waste  No  Time.  At  “Fitz," 
Jim  was  given  expert  care.  "It's  the 
best  orthopedic  hospital  in  the 
world,"  he  says.  After  being  fitted 
with  "stubbies"  — short  artificial 
limbs  — he  began  taking  part  in  ath- 
letic activities  and  within  a month  of 
his  return  he  was  on  the  Colorado 
slopes  skiing.  (See  "Disability  Is  No 
Handicap,"  August  1971  soldiers.) 

Not  all  his  ward  mates  were 
so  inclined.  Understandably,  some 
of  them  suffered  severe  depression 
and  Jim  did  his  best  to  pull  them  out 
of  their  shells.  He  says  he  never 
went  through  any  such  depression  or 
bitterness  himself  — an  amazing 
phenomenon. 

"My  Dad  taught  me  that  life 
is  like  a book.  Each  page  is  a day  in 
your  life  and  each  chapter  is  a year. 
Y on  never  get  a peek  at  what’s  writ- 
ten on  the  next  page  or  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  you  can’t  change  a 
word  that’s  written.  1 really  believe 
my  number  was  up  that  day  and  if  I’d 
been  in  Chicago  I would  have  gotten 
run  over  by  a bus  or  something. 
That’s  how  I look  at  it  and  that's  why 
I'm  able  to  accept  it.” 

Discharged  from  Fitz  after  9 
months,  Jim  went  back  to  his  dry- 
cleaning  job  in  Chicago,  but  found  it 


was  no  longer  what  he  wanted.  To 
find  a place  to  settle  down,  he  began 
traveling  with  his  father,  Tom.  His 
mother  died  shortly  after  Jim  was 
wounded. 

They  tried  Wisconsin  for  a 
while  but  the  winters  were  fierce  and 
Tom  contracted  pneumonia;  so 
when  Jim  went  back  to  Fitz  for  a 
check-up  his  father  came  with  him. 

Colorado  High.  They  bought 
12  acres  outside  Denver  and  here 
Jim  started  riding  again  aided  by 
Mary  Wolverton,  a social  worker 
from  Fitz.  He  uses  a specially  de- 
signed saddle  with  "stump  pouches" 
and  a seat  belt.  He  became  so  com- 
petent he  was  offered  a job  as  a 
caretaker  of  a 3,000-acre  ranch  in 
Colorado  and  again  Tom  accom- 
panied him. 

Jim’s  first  challenge  there  was 
in  teaching  a handicapped  young- 
ster, a 19-year-old  cerebral-palsied 
boy,  who  within  4 weeks  was  jump- 
ing over  barrels  on  horseback.  The 
boy’s  parents  were  incredulous  so 
Jim  put  on  a demonstration  with  the 
youngster  to  prove  the  boy  really 
could  ride.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
a far-ranging  series  of  tours. 

Disaster  Again.  Because  of 
his  extensive  travels,  Jim  quit  his 
caretaker  job.  He  and  his  Dad  rented 
a 10-acre  spread  in  the  mountains 
outside  Denver.  In  April  1973  a gas 
explosion  leveled  their  cabin  and  de- 
stroyed all  their  belongings,  and 
Tom  was  badly  burned.  Jim  was  not 
at  home. 

The  two  came  to  visit  the 
Giuffridas  in  California  and  liked  the 
climate  so  well  they  decided  to  stay. 
A real  estate  agent  located  360  acres 
in  Creston  and  the  Brunottes  moved 
in  last  March.  They  began  work  im- 
mediately to  make  Jim’s  cherished 
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Jim  watches  over 
early-morning  shoeing  of 
his  double-registered 
Palomino/Morgan, 
Cameo,  prior  to  show 
while  John  Giuffrida 
looks  on.  Jim  is  active  in 
spite  of  handicap,  drives 
specially-equipped 
truck.  He  says  swimming 
and  riding  are  the  two 
best  sports  for  exercising 
ail  the  muscles. 
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dream  of  helping  others  come  true. 

Ambitious  Venture.  Plans 
for  Rancho  Kumbya  include  a large 
barn  and  indoor  ring  for  the  horses, 
with  girls’  and  boys’  dormitories 
built  on  so  the  young  people  can  — 
through  one-way  mirrors  — watch 
foals  being  born.  Jim  also  wants  to 
build  a therapeutic  pool.  “Swimming 
and  riding  are  the  two  best  sports  for 
exercising  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body,’’  Jim  says.  Also  in  the  works 
are  a miniature  golf  course  and  rifle, 
skeet,  pistol  and  archery  ranges. 

Obviously  all  this  takes 
money.  Because  Jim  doesn’t  plan 
on  charging  fees  to  any  of  the  handi- 
capped who  visit  Kumbya,  funds 
must  be  raised  through  donations.  A 
series  of  NBC  News  television 
broadcasts  filmed  in  California, 
some  of  which  have  been  shown 
nationwide,  have  been  helpful  in 
drawing  attention  to  Jim's  ambitious 
project  and  have  brought  in  about 
$3,000  in  individual  contributions. 

But  more  is  needed  so  Jim 
performs  frequent  horsemanship 
demonstrations  all  over  California 
and  in  other  places  in  the  West,  gain- 


ing publicity  for  his  cause.  A few 
shows  have  been  arranged  by  such 
groups  as  the  California  Association 
of  Horsemen  where  the  proceeds  go 
directly  to  Rancho  Kumbya.  Jim 
hopes  to  be  able  to  build  the  pool  by 
next  summer  and  to  be  “open  for 
business”  on  a live-out  basis.  The 
dorms  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
money  is  available. 

Anyone  Can  Come.  He 
plans  to  accept  both  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  people  of  all 
ages,  at  no  cost  to  them.  Rusty 
Burke,  a paraplegic  automobile  ac- 
cident victim  who  lives  nearby  and 
who  is  also  on  Kumbya’s  board  of 
directors,  will  begin  to  ride  also 
when  her  specially  designed  saddle  is 
built.  Local  youngsters  who  are  not 
handicapped  are  also  accepted  — 
Jim  has  already  taught  four  of  the 
Giuffrida  children  to  ride,  as  well  as 
the  daughters  of  a couple  of  neigh- 
bors. 

Key  Words.  “A  ‘disabled’ 
person  is  someone  who  won't  try  to 
do  anything  and  just  sits  around  feel- 
ing sorry  for  himself,”  says  Jim.  “A 
‘handicapped’  person  is  someone 


with  a disability  who  tries  and  suc- 
ceeds.” Jim  Brunotte  may  have  a 
handicap  but  he  is  far  from  being 
“disabled.” 

He  has  been  fitted  with  artifi- 
cial limbs  but  uses  them  rarely.  His 
artificial  legs  — “my  better  half”  — 
stand  in  the  bedroom  closet.  “It 
takes  about  25  times  more  energy  to 
walk  in  them  than  it  takes  a two- 
legged  person,”  Jim  says.  “I  get 
along  fine  as  I am  and  besides,  four 
legs  are  better  than  two  anyway.” 
He  rides  4 hours  daily,  looking  much 
like  John  Wayne  heading  off  “them 
thar  cattle  rustlers.” 

Smart  Guy.  Blessed  with  a 
wry  sense  of  humor  and  an  unfailing 
optimism,  he’s  affectionately  called 
“Stubbs”  by  the  eldest  Giuffrida 
boy,  “Stretch”  or  “Highpockets” 
by  his  fiancee.  Before  his  injury,  Jim 
stood  over  6 feet  tall;  now  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  “four  foot  two, 
eye  of  blue.” 

You  might  say  that  for  Jim 
Brunotte,  life  not  only  didn’t  end  in  a 
wheel  chair  — it  began  there.  For 
him,  there  is  no  such  word  as 
“can’t.”  A 


Tall  in  the  saddle,  Jim  walks  Cameo  into  lineup  for  Salinas  Rodeo  parade. 
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7*HINK  YOU  KNOW  a lot  about  football?  Two 
1 1-man  teams  charging  up  and  down  a grassy  field 
for  60  minutes  at  a time  on  chilly  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons  in  the  fall?  You’re  close.  In  fact,  if 
you  made  the  game  90  minutes  long,  500  million  football 
fans  all  over  the  world  would  know  what  you  were 
talking  about.  Their  game  is  the  original  football  .... 
Americans  know  it  as  soccer. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in 
the  world  which  calls  the  game  soccer.  Football  de- 
scribes it  better  since,  in  this  game,  the  feet  do  most 
of  the  work.  Besides  just  carrying  the  player  up  and 

down  the  field  as  in  most 
other  sports,  the  feet  also 
do  the  ball-handling, 
dribbling,  passing  and 
shooting.  Players  — 
except  for  the  goalie  — 
are  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  ball  with  their  hands. 
^ In  America  the 

game  is  called  soccer  to  distinguish  it 
from  our  tackle  football.  The  word  soccer  comes  from 
asSOCiation,  from  the  days  when  the  game  was  called 
association  football. 

The  game  originated  in  England  back  in  the 
twelfth  century  when  whole  villages  would  compete  in 
what  amounted  to  a melee  using  an  inflated  animal  blad- 
der for  a ball.  They  played  in  the  territory  between  the 
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villages  with  the  town  lines  as  boundaries.  This  some- 
times made  for  fields  2 to  3 miles  long.  There  were  no 
rules  then  and  it  was  considered  good  form  to  do  just 
about  anything  short  of  murder  to  stop  the  man  with  the 
ball. 

The  game  didn’t  take  shape  until  the  mid- 
nineteenth century  when  the  English  private  schools 
took  it  up,  each  with  different  rules.  Things  finally  were 
straightened  out  with  the  founding  of  the  football  As- 
sociation in  1863.  In  December  of  that  year  the  Associa- 
tion published  the  Rules  of  the  London  Football  Associ- 
ation that  are  for  the  most  part  still  in  use  today. 

Soccer  has  gone  on  to  become  the  world’s  most 
popular  outdoor  sport.  The  sport’s  governing  body,  the 
International  Federation  of  Football  Associations 
(FIFA),  boasts  a membership  larger  than  the  United 
Nations.  About  140  countries  fall  under  FIFA  jurisdic- 
tion, fielding  a total  of  555,085  teams  with  17,840,288 
registered  players. 

World  Cup.  The  1974  World  Cup  Matches, 
soccer’s  quadrennial  World  Series,  caught  the  attention 
of  500  million  fans  and  was  beamed  around  the  world  on 
television  and  radio  from  various  stadiums  in  West  Ger- 
many, the  1974  host  country.  Only  the  Olympic  Games 
enjoy  greater  world-wide  popularity. 

What  gives  the  game  this  tremendous  popularity? 
Why  do  so  many  people  from  so  many  different  coun- 
tries take  such  a great  interest  in  this  sport? 

First  off,  the  game  is  played  on  a field  larger  than  a 
football  field,  110  yards  by  70  yards.  The  players  are 
scattered  all  over  its  length.  Depending  on  the  coach's 
strategy,  there  may  be  three  or  four  forwards,  or  the 
attackmen;  two  or  three  halfbacks,  who  cover  the 
mid-field;  and  three  or  four  fullbacks,  or  the  defensemen; 
plus  the  goalie.  The  lineup  adds  up  to  11  men. 

The  game  begins  with  a kickoff  and  the  ball  must 
be  played  forward,  not  back,  to  one  of  the  center 
forward’s  (he’s  the  man  who  kicks  off)  teammates.  And 
the  game  gets  moving. 

Players  dribble  the  ball  — short,  light  kicks  with  a 
backspin  to  keep  it  under  control.  When  the  defenseman 
moves  in  he  may  try  to  simply  force  his  man  to  pass  or  he 
may  go  straight  for  the  ball,  sometimes  sliding  at  it, 
attempting  to  push  it  away. 

If  the  slide  is  successful  the  ball  is  sprung  free  and 
someone’s  on  it.  If,  however,  the  defenseman  catches 
more  of  the  opposing  player  than  he  does  the  ball  he  may 


have  a penalty  called  on  him.  A free  kick  is  awarded  the 
other  team  from  the  point  of  infraction.  If  it  happens 
inside  the  penalty  box,  within  1 1 meters  of  the  goal,  a 
penalty  kick  is  called.  On  a penalty  kick  the  goalie  goes 
one-on-one  with  a member  of  the  opposing  team. 

Speed  and  Agility.  Soccer  is  a wide  open  game. 
There  may  be  four  or  five  men  on  the  attack  with  the  rest 
of  the  team  hanging  back  around  mid-field,  waiting  to 
pull  back  if  the  other  team  should  take  possession.  The 
ball  flies  back  and  forth.  All  it  takes  to  change  the  course 
of  the  game  is  one  solid  kick  into  the  8-yard-wide  by 
8-fee t-high  goal. 

Although  players  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ball 
with  their  hands  and  arms  (except  the  goalie)  all  the  rest 
of  the  body  comes  into  play.  The  ball  may  be  headed;  it 
may  be  stopped  with  the  chest,  the  legs,  anything.  Good 
soccer  players  can  control  the  ball  with  any  part  of  their 
bodies.  They  can  trap  it  with  their  feet  and  they  can  pass 
it  with  their  head. 

But  speed  is  king.  There  are  no  substitutions  in 
soccer  nor  are  there  any  time-outs.  For  45  minutes  at  a 
crack  soccer  players  are  charging  up  and  down  the  field 
and  the  action’s  continuous.  Even  when  the  ball  goes  out 
of  bounds  the  idea  is  to  get  it  back  in  quickly  because  the 
clock  won’t  stop. 

Speed  plus  the  non-stop  action  is  what  gives  the 
game  its  excitement.  That's  what  the  fans  come  to  see. 
They  watch  for  the  subtleties  — the  crisp  pass,  the  good 
dribbler  who  takes  the  ball  down  by  himself,  leaving  the 
opposition  waving  their  arms  at  shadows. 

And  the  score.  It  doesn’t  happen  often  but  it’s  the 
essence  of  the  game.  If  it's  a good  one,  it’s  incredible. 
From  15  yards  out  the  player  whirls  and  looses  a low  line 
drive.  The  goalie  dives  flat  out,  reaching  for  the  ball.  But 
it  flashes  past  his  outstretched  arms  and  bulges  the  net- 
ting. The  fans  — and  the  players  — go  wild. 

American  Soccer  League.  “When  I’m  out  on 
the  field,  I want  to  score  and  score.  Especially  when  it's 
the  goal  that  wins  the  game.  That’s  a good  emotion,' ' 
says  Specialist  4 Manuel  Obando,  a medical  records 
specialist  in  Mannheim,  Germany.  Manuel  plays  for- 
ward for  the  Heidelberg  soccer  team  in  the  American 
Soccer  League  (ASL),  a collection  of  American  sol- 
diers and  Department  of  Defense  civilians  stationed 
around  Germany. 

The  ASL  is  a product  of  that  love  of  the  game  that 
made  soccer  as  popular  as  it  is.  The  league  was  started  2 
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Soccer  is  a wide  open  game.  Although  players  (except  goalies)  aren’t  allowed  to  touch 
the  ball  with  hands  or  arms,  all  the  rest  of  the  body  comes  into  play.  Above,  goalie 
prepares  to  defend  as  opposing  team  tries  to  set  up  score. 
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years  ago  by  a few  soccer  lovers  in  United  States  Army 
Europe,  (USAREUR). 

Staff  Sergeant  Nimrod  Flores,  league  president, 
tells  how  it  came  about:  ‘'In  1972  we  formed  a team  here 
in  Heidelberg,  just  some  guys  who  wanted  to  play.  We 
managed  to  get  some  games  with  the  German  teams 
around.  But  then  I got  the  idea  for  the  league  so  the  next 
year  I called  up  some  other  teams  in  other  cities  I knew, 
like  ours,  just  playing  Germans,  and  we  decided  to  get  a 
league  together.” 

The  infant  league  of  eight  teams  had  a few  prob- 
lems. A couple  of  teams  had  to  drop  out  because  of 
training  schedules,  but  the  league  played  a 2-month 
schedule,  complete  with  championship  games  and 
everyone  enjoyed  themselves.  “When  the  next  summer 
rolled  around,”  SSG  Flores  remembers,  ‘‘people 
started  asking  if  we  were  going  to  have  another  league. 
So  I got  them  all  together  in  Berlin  last  April  and  we 
planned  out  this  year’s  league.  We  have  15  teams  now 
organized  and  a board  of  di- 
rectors in  charge.  Maybe 
about  250  guys  participate. 

They  all  pay  dues  to  join  and 
get  a membership  card. 

When  the  season’s  over  we 
use  that  money  to  buy 
trophies  for  the  winners.” 

Within  the  league 
each  team  is  responsible  for 
home  games,  getting  a ref- 
eree, making  sure  every- 
thing is  set  up.  All  this  is 
handled  by  the  team  man- 
ager. 

Staff  Sergeant  James 
Valko  manages  the  Heidel- 
berg ASL  entry.  He  learned 
the  game  in  his  native  Hun- 
gary, where  he  lived  for  14 
years.  At  his  home  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  he  kept  up  his  in- 
terest in  the  game  by  playing 
with  a local  German  team. 


When  he  got  to  Heidelberg,  he  and  SSG  Flores  collabo- 
rated in  getting  a team  together.  Flores  handles  duties  as 
league  president  and  Valko  has  taken  over  as  manager. 

“As  manager  I'm  responsible  for  making  sure  the 
team  gets  to  its  games  and  of  course  I train  them.  1 also 
set  up  friendship  games  with  the  local  German  clubs,” 
says  SSG  Valko. 

Friendly  Competition.  Friendship  games  are 
one  of  the  big  pluses  of  playing  soccer  in  Germany.  All 
communities,  as  well  as  factories  and  business  firms, 
sponsor  teams  and  when  they  get  a chance  to  play  with 
the  Americans  it  helps  further  good  relations. 

The  USAREUR  all-star  team,  the  USAREUR 
Falcons,  travels  widely  taking  on  Germans,  Belgians, 
the  British  and  anyone  else  available. 

“The  Germans  don’t  care  where  you  come  from 
as  long  as  you  can  play.  The  Falcons  could  rank  as  a top 
amateur  team  by  German  standards  if  we  had  more  time 
to  practice,”  says  Jamaican-born  Sergeant  Wayne 

Atherton.  SGT  Atherton 
is  typical  of  the  Falcons’ 
mostly  Spanish-American 
lineup.  Fike  most  of  the 
Falcons,  he  also  plays 
amateur  soccer  with  the 
Germans  in  Mainz,  where 
he’s  stationed. 

Because  the  team 
gets  in  very  little  practice 
time  (the  players  are  spread 
all  over  Germany)  they 
haven't  reached  their  full 
potential  as  a soccer  club. 
They  have,  however,  com- 
piled an  8-4  record. 

Stateside  and 

worldwide  the  long  arm  of 
soccer  reaches  into  the 
Army  as  the  black  and 
white  ball  flashes  on  the 
field  of  green.  Soccer  is 
THE  sport.  Can  500  million 
fans  be  wrong?  a 


‘Jogging  while  drinking  beer  just 
isn’t  going  to  get  it,  sarge.” 


***-x-*********************************** 


PAYOFF 

‘‘Whatam  I supposed  todo  with  this?”  asked  theyoung  brideasa 
policeman  handed  her  a ticket  for  a traffic  violation. 

“Keep  it,”  the  policeman  told  her.  “When  you  get  four  of  them, 
you  get  a bicycle.” 

From  the  Exhaust,  publication  of 

118th  Maintenance  Company, 
California  Army  National  Guard 
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Speaking  in  many  tongues 
DLI  students  ask 


HOW 

DO 

YOU 


Story  and  Photos  by 
Evelyn  Zurian 


THE  GROUP,  some  clad  in  mili- 
tary uniforms,  others  in  civilian  at- 
tire, sits  around  a table  arguing  ve- 
hemently in  Chinese,  trying  to  de- 
termine what  the  exact  Chinese 
equivalent  of  an  American  flotilla  is. 
It’s  not  a high  level  party  meeting 
but  a class  at  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  (DLI). 

With  foreign  language 
branches  presently  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  Presidio  of  Monterey, 
Calif.,  the  DLI  is  the  largest  foreign 
language  training  facility  in  the  free 
world.  Because  English  is  also  a 
foreign  language  to  a majority  of  the 
world’s  population,  DL.l  maintains 
an  English  language  branch  at  Lack- 
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Instructor  emphasizes  pronunciation  drill,  “Once  again,  repeat  after  me.  . . 


land  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  to  train  allied  students. 

Who  Goes?  About  50  per- 
cent of  DLFs  foreign  language  stu- 
dent body  comes  from  the  Army  and 
30  percent  from  the  Air  Force.  The 
balance  is  made  up  of  members  of 
the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  various 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  major- 
ity — about  80  percent  — are  en- 
listed men  who  have  jobs  in  the  se- 
curity services,  mission/MAAG,  in- 
telligence, or  other  fields. 

The  civilian  types  come  from 
agencies  like  the  FBI,  Treasury  De- 
partment, civilian  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  other 
Federal  agencies  where  a working 
knowledge  of  foreign  language  is  a 
must. 

DLI  is  not  an  Army  language 
school,  but  the  Department  of  the 
Army  is  the  executive  agent.  In  this 
role  the  Army  handles  programming 
and  funding  plus  operates  full-time 
language  training  for  Department  of 
Defense  personnel.  The  Army  also 
oversees  the  development  of  course 
materials  such  as  books,  tapes  and 
films. 

Listen,  Then  Say.  The  DLI 

teaching  method  is  basically  audio- 


lingual,  with  primary  emphasis  on 
the  spoken  language.  Having  mas- 
tered the  primary  skills  of  speaking 
and  listening  comprehension,  stu- 
dents move  on  to  reading  and  writ- 
ing. The  objective  is  to  communi- 
cate. 

Daily  classroom  practice  is 
conducted  by  trained  native  speak- 
ers — mostly  foreign  born  plus  a few 
non-natives  who  possess  a near- 
native fluency  in  the  language.  En- 
glish is  spoken  only  when  absolutely 
necessary  — otherwise  it’s  intensive 
training  in  the  foreign  language. 

Students  not  only  learn  the 
language  but  also  study  the  culture 
and  customs,  contemporary  be- 
havior patterns  and  value  system  of 
the  country  in  which  the  language  is 
spoken.  At  the  Presidio,  DLI  West 
Coast  (DLIWC)  offers  an  introduc- 
tion to  “international  cookery” 
where  students  observe  the  prepara- 
tion of  authentic  native  dishes. 
These  are  prepared  by  instructors; 
then  students  and  instructors  enjoy 
the  results.  Also  used  as  teaching 
aids  are  the  “realia”  rooms,  store- 
like settings  where  students,  using 
typical  items  from  the  foreign  coun- 
try, can  play  the  roles  of  shopkeeper 
or  customer. 

Hard  Work.  Full  -time  train- 
ing at  DLI  is  a 6-hour-a-day  affair. 
Each  day’s  study  is  the  equivalent  of 
1 to  2 weeks  of  college  language 
study.  The  student's  progress  in  the 
course  depends  primarily  on  how 
quickly  he  or  she  can  absorb  new 
skills  and  meet  course  objectives. 
The  objectives  are  based  on  job  re- 
quirements of  the  sponsoring 
agency. 

Most  of  DLFs  students  are 
enrolled  in  basic  courses  which  are 
designed  to  raise  the  students'  profi- 
ciency to  level  3 (the  “minimum  pro- 
fessional proficiency”).  A few  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  short  courses 
(less  than  level  3).  There  are  special 
courses  designed  to  meet  specific 
tasks;  included  within  this  group  are 
refresher  courses,  advanced 
courses,  and.  occasionally,  a spe- 
cially tailored  course  for  high- 
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ranking  diplomats  or  general  offi- 
cers. 

DLI  trains  about  4.000  stu- 
dents annually  in  some  50  languages, 
including  such  exotic  tongues  as  Af- 
rikaans, Slovenian,  Swahili  and 
Urdu.  More  than  80  percent  of  the 
students  are  programmed  for  10  lan- 
guages in  Fiscal  Year  '75:  Russian 
(1.021  students):  Latin- American 
Spanish  (605);  German  (509);  Man- 
darin Chinese  (323);  Vietnamese- 
Hanoi  (294);  Korean  (283);  Thai 
(200);  Arabic  (194);  French  (189); 
and  Czech  (118). 

At  the  East  Coast  Branch 
(DLIEC)  the  student  load  normally 
averages  about  280  per  year;  at 
DL1WC,  which  has  much  larger 
facilities,  about  2, 100  a year.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  about  140  DLI  stu- 
dents at  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute (FS1),  a Department  of  State 
facility  in  Washington,  D.C. 
DLIEC  monitors  the  training  con- 
ducted at  FSI  in  those  languages  not 
taught  by  DLLs  other  facilities. 

We  Teach  English  Too. 
DLLs  English  Language  Branch 
(DLIEL)  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base  might  be  considered  an 
offshoot  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Program.  When  our  govern- 
ment sells  aircraft,  tanks  and  arma- 
ments to  other  nations,  it  also  trains 
the  recipients  in  their  use  and 
maintenance.  For  this  a knowledge 
of  technical  language  employed  in 
use  and  maintenance  manuals  is  re- 
quired. 

DLIEL-bound  students  are, 
as  a minimum,  initially  brought  to 
level  1 (elementary  proficiency)  in 
English  in  their  native  countries  with 
the  assistance  of  the  overseas  rep- 
resentatives of  DLL  Some  27  mem- 
bers of  Language  Training  Detach- 
ments (LTD)  in  1 1 countries  assist  in 
training  almost  100,000  foreign  stu- 
dents each  year. 

After  a student  has  reached  at 
least  level  I or  2 he  goes  to  DLIEL  at 
Lackland  where  he  attends  further 
English  training.  Duration  of  the 
course  depends  on  the  level  of  his 
English  proficiency  when  he  arrives. 


DLIEL  handles  about  4,500  stu- 
dents each  year. 

After  completion  of  English 
studies  at  DLIEL  the  student  is  off 
to  one  of  the  many  U.S.  service 
schools  to  study  a specialty  with  the 
aid  of  his  new  language.  In  addition 
DLIEL  trains  200  to  300  members  of 
foreign  armed  forces  each  year  as 
English  language  instructors  in 
either  the  27-week  basic  course  or  a 
13-week  refresher  course. 

Moving  Out  West.  DLIEC 
is  currently  consolidating  with 
DLIWC  at  Monterey.  Courses  are 
being  phased  out  at  DLIEC  as  stu- 
dents are  graduated  and  most  new 
courses  have  been  rescheduled  at 
Monterey.  Headquarters,  DLI, 
formerly  located  with  DLIEC  at  the 
Anacostia  Naval  Annex  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  moved  to  Monterey  in 
October.  DLIEL  will  remain  at 
Lackland. 

The  DLI  has  one  basic  goal: 
communication.  Through  effective 
communication,  common  under- 
standing between  citizens  of  English 
and  non-English  speaking  nations 
can  be  enhanced  and  thus  give  real 
meaning  to  the  institute's  unofficial 
motto:  “Language  Power  for 

Peace.’’  A 


DLI  method  is  audio-lingual;  students  speak,  listen,  before  they  read  or  write. 
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LTC  Wilfred  L.  Ebel,  USAR 


DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  the  term  "Skedad- 
dlers”  was  applied  to  the  thousands  of  young  men 
who  fled  from  home  and  the  draft.  The  exodus  to  Canada 
and  other  countries  grew  to  such  proportions  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Seward  found  it  necessary  to  stop 
issuing  passports  to  draftable  men. 

In  August  1862,  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stanton 
ordered  that  draft  eligibles  who  left  their  country  or  state 
to  avoid  a draft  call  would  be  arrested  and  summarily 
placed  on  military  duty.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
suspended  for  these  draft-evaders.  Immediately  upon 
apprehension,  draft-evaders  were  placed  in  the  Army 
without  further  formalities.  They  were  required  to  pay 
the  costs  incurred  in  their  arrest  including  the  $5  reward 
to  the  person  apprehending  them. 

A Century  Later.  America  once  again  witnessed 
the  phenomenon  of  numbers  of  its  young  men  abandon- 
ing the  lifestyle  they  had  gained  by  birthright.  Hitch- 
hiking north  to  Canada  was  ”de  rigueur”  for  those  who 
decided  they  would  rather  switch  countries  than  fight. 
Some  of  them  later  gained  landed  immigrant  status. 

A few  have  become  Canadian  citizens,  pledging 
allegiance  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  accepting"0 
Canada”  as  their  new  national  anthem.  But  the  great 
majority  of  self-exiled  young  Americans  are  believed  to 
be  anxious  to  return  to  the  United  States  to  be  reunited 
with  family  and  friends. 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  WILFRED  L.  EBEL,  an  Army  Reservist  and  1973  graduate  of 
the  Army  War  College,  is  a member  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Commission. 


In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Ford  administration  a 
program  of  "earned  reentry”  was  developed  to  encour- 
age Vietnam  era  draft-evaders  and  military  deserters  to 
rejoin  American  society,  become  useful  citizens  and 
help  in  building  a better  America  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
program  applies  to  draft-evaders  and  deserters  whose 
offense  occurred  between  August  4,  1964  and  March  28, 
1973.  Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  program  must  apply 
before  January  31,  1975. 

President  Ford  established  his  program  of  clem- 
ency by  issuing  a Proclamation  and  Executive  Orders  on 
September  16,  1974,  which  stated  in  part: 

"Over  a year  after  the  last  American  combatant  had  left  Viet- 
nam, the  status  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  — convicted, 
charged,  investigated  or  still  sought  for  violations  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  or  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  — remains  unsolved. 

“In  furtherance  of  our  national  commitment  to  justice  and 
mercy  these  young  Americans  should  have  the  chance  to  con- 
tribute a share  to  the  rebuilding  of  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations.  They  should  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  earn 
return  to  their  country,  their  communities,  and  their  families, 
upon  their  agreement  to  a period  of  alternate  service  in  the 
national  interest,  together  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  country  and  its  Constitution." 

The  President  made  it  clear  there  could  be  no 
unconditional  amnesty.  Such  an  action  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  retroactive  repeal  of  Selective  Service,  and 
unconditional  amnesty  wouldn't  be  in  keeping  with  the 
American  system.  Concluding  that  military  justice  must 
prevail,  the  President  provided  that  military  deserters 
may  participate  in  the  reentry  program  only  by  signing  a 
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statement  reaffirming  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  pledging  to  perform  a specified  period  of 
alternate  service. 

The  agreement  may  require  the  individual  to  per- 
form up  to  24  months  alternate  service  in  a field  that 
would  promote  the  national  health,  safety  or  interest. 
Alternate  service  is  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Participants  in  the  program  are  given  an  Undesir- 
able Discharge  which  will  be  replaced  by  a Clemency 
Discharge  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  pre- 
scribed alternative  service.  In  exceptional  cases  a 
member  may  receive  a better  than  Undesirable  Dis- 
charge and  if  he  served  in  Vietnam  and  meets  other 
criteria  he  may  apply  for  restoration  to  active  duty. 
Individuals  obtaining  the  Clemency  Discharge  are  not 
entitled  to  VA  benefits. 

The  President  also  established  a Presidential 
Clemency  Board  to  consider  the  following  classes: 

• those  convicted  of  draft  evasion, 

• those  who  have  received  a punitive  or  Unde- 
sirable Discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces  for  having 
violated  Article  85,  86,  or  87  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  during  the  period  of  eligibility,  or  are 
serving  sentences  of  confinement  for  such  violations. 

Charles  Goodell,  former  U.S.  senator,  heads  the 
Board.  Also  serving  on  the  nine-man  board  are  General 
Lewis  Walt  (USMC-Ret.)  and  James  May,  executive 
director  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  The 
Board  may  recommend  clemency  to  the  President  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  The  board  may  condition  clemency 
recommendations  by  requiring  that  alternate  service  be 
performed  and  has  the  power  to  recommend  a Clemency 
Discharge  be  substituted  for  an  Undesirable  Discharge. 

Past  Experience.  There  have  been  dissenting 
elements  opposing  every  American  military  involve- 
ment. The  War  of  Independence  was  probably  our  most 
unpopular  war.  After  the  victory  at  Yorktown  nearly 
100,000  who  had  been  aiding  and  abetting  England  de- 


cided to  flee  to  Canada  or  Europe.  Another  unpopular 
war  was  the  War  with  Mexico  in  the  1840s.  A young 
congressman  named  Abe  Lincoln  accused  President 
James  Polk  of  tricking  the  Congress  into  declaring  an 
unjust,  unwanted  war  with  Mexico. 

During  the  Civil  War  any  man  with  money  could 
be  patriotic  by  proxy.  He  needed  only  to  buy  a substitute 
to  soldier  in  his  stead.  Bounty-brokers  were  everywhere. 

Volunteers  often  qualified  for  separate  bounties 
from  ward,  city,  and  state  as  well  as  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  generous  monetary  rewards  so  in- 
trigued some  jingoists  that  they  made  a habit  of  deserting 
at  the  first  opportunity  so  as  to  enlist  in  yet  another 
regiment  and  collect  further  bounties. 

The  Civil  War  was  our  most  divisive  war — notin 
terms  of  North  against  South  but  in  terms  of  dissident 
elements  within  the  Union.  Many  northerners  were  dis- 
enchanted with  the  war.  Congressmen,  governors,  big- 
city  mayors,  the  press  — all  spoke  against  the  war. 

The  Civil  War  far  exceeded  the  Vietnam  War  in 
opposition  to  the  draft.  There  was  an  epidemic  of  draft 
riots  throughout  the  North  and  over  500  were  killed 
when  President  Lincoln’s  Federals  took  on  the  draft- 
resisters  in  New  York  City  in  March,  1863.  Yet  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  the  wisdom  to  discard  the  idea  of  a 
retaliatory  or  vindictive  policy. 

Considering  our  past  national  experience,  it 
should  have  suprised  no  one  that  a vocal  minority  pro- 
tested our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  But  a 
cease-fire  was  obtained,  U.S.  troops  were  withdrawn, 
POWs  returned,  and  involuntary  inductions  ceased. 

As  President  Ford  has  pointed  out,  the  earned 
reentry  program  better  serves  our  nation  than  would  a 
policy  of  vindictive  prosecution: 

“My  sincere  hope  is  that  this  is  a constructive 
step  toward  a calmer  and  cooler  appreciation  of  our 
individual  rights  and  responsibilities  and  our  common 
purpose  as  a Nation,  whose  future  is  always  more  impor- 
tant than  its  past.” 


SAN  D in  the  hourglass  measuring 
time  left  for  an  estimated  12,500 
deserters  to  turn  themselves  in  under 
President  Ford’s  Clemency  Pro- 
gram is  running  short.  When  the 
clock  strikes  midnight  on  January 


31st,  their  option  will  have  run  out. 

Clemency  for  deserters  — 
often  erroneously  referred  to  as  am- 
nesty — is  a topic  of  conversation 
among  military  men  stationed 
around  the  globe.  But  the  morality 


RUMS  OUT 

Captain  Larry  J.  Myers 

CLEMENCY  (Klem'  an  — si),  n.,  (L.  dementia  clemens,  merciful),  1 . 
forbearance,  leniency,  or  mercy,  as  toward  an  enemy, 

2.  a merciful  or  lenient  act. 
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involved  when  one  considers  the  re- 
lationship between  right  and  wrong 
is  not  a new  problem  nor  is  the  plight 
of  deserters.  Man  has  been  forever 
plagued  with  the  difficult  task  of 
choosing  between  right  and  wrong 
and  then  with  understanding  the 
consequences  of  his  choice. 

Right  or  wrong  and  for  what- 
ever the  reason  12,500  servicemen 
made  a conscious  choice  when  they 
deserted,  and  the  consequences  of 
that  choice  loom  on  the  horizon.  Ar- 
riving to  face  those  consequences 
will  change  the  men’s  status  from 
“deserters”  to  “returnees.”  That  in 
itself  marks  a beginning  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  Howard  H.  Cal- 
laway, has  called  upon  the  Army  to 
support  the  Clemency  Program  “in 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
[President’s]  Proclamation.” 

To  administer  the  program  a 
Joint  Clemency  Processing  Center 
was  established  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  lnd.,  September  18,  1974. 
From  there  all  servicemen  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  President’s  Clem- 
ency Program  would  be  processed. 

Processing.  Uniformed  per- 
sonnel of  each  service  are  on  hand  to 
assist  in  the  processing  — experts  in 
the  fields  of  personnel  administra- 
tion, legal  counsel,  medicine  and 
dentistry,  religious  and  personal 
counseling,  finance,  logistics  and 
public  affairs. 

Reporting  deserters  are  bil- 
leted and  processed  at  Fort  Benja- 
min H arrison  near  Indianapolis. 
Upon  determination  of  eligibility, 
assignment  of  alternate  service  by  a 
joint  service  board,  and  with  the 
agreement  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned, deserters  are  discharged 
from  the  service  with  an  Unde- 
sirable Discharge. 

A 10-step  program  at  the 
Joint  Clemency  Processing  Center 
handles  most  of  the  cases.  Average 
length  of  time  spent  there  by  a re- 
turnee is  2 days. 

Step  1 : Deserter  learns  of  program 
through  press  announce- 
ments or  DOD  publicity. 
Step  2:  Deserter  inquires  about 
program  by  phone  or  letter 
to  Service  Contact  Point. 
Step  3:  Having  determined 
whether  or  not  he  is  eligi- 
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ble,  the  deserter  advises 
Service  Contact  Point  of 
his  desire  to  participate. 
He  receives  a letter  in- 
structing him  how  to  re- 
port to  Fort  Harrison  for 
processing. 

Step  4:  The  returnee  reports  to 
Fort  Harrison  for  proces- 
sing. 

Step  5:  An  initial  briefing  is  given 
at  the  Center  where  pro- 
cessing and  legal  options 
are  covered. 

Step  6:  Administrative  updating 
(Emergency  Data  Card, 
Temporary  ID  Card). 

Step  7:  Physical  and  dental  exams, 
legal  counselling,  VA  and 
Red  Cross  counseling. 

Step  8:  Joint  Alternative  Service 
Board  at  Fort  Harrison  re- 
views the  case,  and  assigns 
length  of  alternative  ser- 
vice. 

Step  9:  Upon  acceptance  of  as- 
signed alternative  service 
and  reaffirmation  of  al- 
legiance the  returnee  is 
separated  from  service 
with  an  Undesirable  Dis- 
charge. He  is  directed  to 
report  to  his  local  Selective 
Service  Board  for  instruc- 
tions. 

Step  10:  Returns  home.  Selective 
Service  administers  alter- 
nate service  period.  Clem- 
ency Discharge  replaces 
Undesirable  Discharge  at 
conclusion. 

Alternate  Service.  The 

four-member  Joint  Alternate  Service 
Board  determines  the  length  of  alter- 
nate service.  Normally  a 24-month 
stint,  the  board  may  reduce  the 
length  of  alternate  service  in  appro- 
priate cases.  The  board,  made  up  of 
one  06  from  each  of  the  services, 
considers:  • length  of  satisfactory 
service  completed  prior  to  absence. 
• length  of  service  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  hostile  fire  zone.  • awards  or 
decorations.  • combat  wounds,  •na- 
ture of  employment  duiing  the  peri- 
od of  absence. 

Once  the  board  determines 
the  length  of  alternate  service  the  re- 
turnee is  separated  from  the  service 


with  an  Undesirable  Discharge.  He 
has  15  days  to  report  to  the  State 
Director  of  Selective  Service  to  ar- 
range for  performance  of  the  alter- 
nate service. 

When  the  alternate  service  is 
completed,  the  Army  is  notified  by 
the  State  Director  of  Selective  Ser- 
vice and  a special  Clemency  Dis- 
charge replaces  the  Undesirable 
Discharge.  Although  the  type  of  dis- 
charge changes,  the  individual  still 
has  no  rights  to  veterans  benefits. 

Undesirable  Discharge. 
The  ex-serviceman  leaves  the  pro- 
cessing center  at  Fort  Harrison  with 
the  Undesirable  Discharge  unless  an 
exception  is  made  by  Department  of 
the  Army.  Far  from  the  best  sheet  of 
paper  with  which  to  sever  relations 
with  the  Army,  the  Undesirable 
Discharge  releases  him  “under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable.”  This 
deprives  him  of  any  Army  benefits 
that  are  granted  under  an  Honorable 
or  General  Discharge.  Besides  the 
Army  benefits  lost,  under  this  par- 
ticular program  all  benefits  normally 
received  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration are  automatically  for- 
feited. 

But  the  real  loss  may  come 
later,  such  as  when  ajob  application 
form  has  a blank  marked  type  of 
discharge.  Particularly  in  those 
circumstances  where  the  individual 
has  not  earned  his  Clemency  Dis- 
charge, it  may  not  hurt  the  returnee 
this  year,  or  even  5 years  from  now, 
but  eventually  a door  will  be  closed 
that  otherwise  might  have  swung 
open  wide.  Whether  de  facto  or  dis- 
guised, these  men  face  potential  dis- 
criminatory treatment  and  ostra- 
cism. 

An  earned  Clemency  Dis- 
charge should  alleviate  this  some- 
what since  it  will  show  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  done  his  best  to  make 
amends  for  his  mistake.  In  excep- 
tional cases  a better  than  Undesira- 
ble Discharge  may  be  issued  and  a 
member  may  even  be  restored  to  ac- 
tive duty. 

Whatever  lies  ahead  for  the 
returnees  will  depend  on  them. 
Clemency  has  been  officially  of- 
fered, but  true  amnesty  and  total  for- 
giveness the  returnee  must  find  with 
the  people  in  his  home  town.  £ 

SOLDIERS 


CPT  Mark  G.  Hinesh 


The  757th  Transportation  Battal- 
ion of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  — the 
only  U.S.  Army  Reserve  rail- 
road maintenance  battalion  in 
the  United  States  — repairs  diesel 
and  electric  locomotives,  railcars 
and  rolling  stock  for  the  Army.  It’s 
staffed  by  men  trained  in  technical 
trades  like  carpentry,  drafting,  diesel 
mechanics,  sheet  metal  fabrication, 
motor  and  generator  repair  and  other 
machine  shop  and  administrative 
skills. 

It  runs  its  own  repair  facility 
in  Milwaukee,  equipped  with  six  in- 
side tracks,  hoists,  outside  rail  sid- 
ings and  a full  line  of  equipment  and 
tools  necessary  to  conduct  a rail 
shop  operation. 

Thorough  Instruction.  Re- 
servists don’t  need  a railroad  back- 
ground to  join  the  unit.  With  its  well 
equipped  training  facility  and  in- 
structors, new  members  learn  all 
they  need  to  know  about  their  rail- 
road work  along  with  military  skills. 

In  addition  to  on-the-job 
training,  the  men  attend  classes  in 
diesel  maintenance,  airbrake  repair, 
locomotive  operation,  power  gen- 
erator repair  and  numerous  other 
railroad  crafts.  Many  of  these 
classes  are  held  at  nearby  educa- 
tional institutions. 

CAPTAIN  MARK  G.  HINESH  is  Information  Officer  for 
757th  Transportation  Battalion,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Box  Car  Renovation.  Re- 
cently seven  military  box  cars  were 
sent  to  Milwaukee  to  be  fixed  up  by 
the  1 152d  Transportation  Company 
(Railway  Caf  Repair)  of  the  battal- 
ion. Renovations  included  replacing 
the  cast  iron  wheels  with  steel 
assemblies,  installing  anti-spark 
shields  on  the  floor  for  fire  preven- 
tion, removing  the  “catwalks”  from 
the  top  of  the  car,  and  painting  and 
stenciling  the  car  exterior.  The  re- 
wiring of  an  ambulance  kitchen  car 
was  another  project. 

The  annual  training  mission 
for  the  757th  this  year  included  over- 
haul and  annual  maintenance  on  five 
diesel  locomotives  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.,  as  well  as  repair  and  renovation 
on  12  railroad  cars. 

Fix-It  Men  Branch  Out.  Be- 
sides its  railroad  activity,  the  757th 
has  long  been  involved  in  civic  action 
in  metropolitan  Milwaukee.  Its  cur- 
rent programs  stress  environmental 
protection  and  youth  activities. 
Youth  groups  and  civic  organiza- 
tions tour  the  rail  shop  facility,  and 
the  battalion  shooting  range  is  often 
used  by  civilian  organizations. 

Reservists  of  the  757th  con- 
stantly pitch  in  on  conservation 
paper  drives,  land  beautification  and 
construction  projects  and  resource 
reclamation  programs  throughout 
southeastern  Wisconsin. 


Redecking  a military  flat  car,  top  and  bot- 
tom, or  hoisting  a 60-ton  locomotive  for 
repair  are  all  in  a day’s  work  for  these 
reservists  on  annual  training. 
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FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


BEEN  THERE  BEFORE 


BOOK  WORTH  THOUSANDS 


There  is  a ringer  play 
ing  flag  football  at  Fort 
Ord , Calif.  Disguised  as  an 
experimental  research  psy- 
chologist, when  he  centers 
the  ball  to  SP4  Robert  Jones 
it  is  obvious  he  has  been  in 
that  position  before. 


CW3  Jerry  0.  Dickson's 
notebooks  are  worth  more  than 
$10,000.  They  don't  contain 
magic  formulas  or  information 
he  is  using  in  a blackmail 
scheme--just  gripes  and  grum- 
blings about  equipment  and 
procedures  that  are  not  pro- 
ductive or  cost  effective. 

Now  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Army  Aviation  Test 
Board  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala., 
CW3  Dickson  has  been  awarded 
approximately  $10,000  during 
the  past  4 years  just  for 
putting  his  complaints  and 
ideas  into  writing. 


Major  Frederick  A.  Isgrig, 
PhD,  played  semi-pro  football 
for  three  years  with  such 
current  grid  stars  as  kicker 
Tom  Dempsey  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Eagles.  Starting  in 
1965,  Isgrig  played  for  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Football 
League's  Boston  Steamrollers, 
based  in  Everett,  Mass.  (In 
'66  the  team  moved  to  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  became  the  Lowell 
Giants . ) 

Isgrig  vividly  recalls 
the  fulfillment  of  a life- 
long ambition  in  1967,  when 
the  Giants  won  a pre-season 
exhibition  game  against  the 
Boston  Patriots  (now  the  New 
England  Patriots). 

"I  was  finally  actually  in 
a game  with  a major  league 
team,"  Isgrig  recalls.  "The 
other  guys  wore  Patriot  uni- 
forms and  the  officials  were 
authentic  NFL  officials.  Our 
people  were  keyed  up.  The 
Patriots  had  players  in  try- 
out positions.  They  didn't 
have  a chance  to  do  a thing." 

The  final  score  was  3-0. 
Dempsey,  wearing  tape  in- 
stead of  the  special  shoe  he 
now  wears,  missed  three  of 
four  field  goal  tries  at 
close  range,  but  the  one  he 
made  was  enough. 


That's  $10,000  just  for 
taking  the  time  to  put  down 
on  paper  the  things  that  are 
discussed  daily  throughout 
the  Army  over  cups  of  coffee 
or  mugs  of  beer.  Of  course, 
the  positive  action  of  re- 
searching alternative  methods 
of  operation  or  equipment 
changes  and  submitting  them 
through  the  Army's  Suggestion 
Program  is  required. 

Any  Department  of  the  Army 
civilian  or  service  member 
may  participate  in  the  Sug- 
gestion Program.  AR  672-20 
provides  the  details. 


A GODSEND  MESSAGE 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Kilulu 
Von  Prince  has  never  regret- 
ted that  she  adopted  Uncle 
Tears  filled  her  eyes 
her  recent  promotion  as 
recalled  her  long  jour- 
ney from  Tanzania,  East  Afri- 
ca, to  her  present  position 
as  an  Army  occupational  ther- 
apist at  Tripler  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Hawaii . 


Sam . 

at 

she 


Kilulu,  which  means  "lit- 
tle pearl"  in  Swahili,  began 
her  life  on  a hemp  planta- 
tion in  East  Africa.  In 
1939,  the  war  in  Europe  seem- 
ed far  away  from  the  British 
territory  of  Tanzania.  Then 
the  British  began  to  round  up 
all  people  of  German  descent. 
The  Von  Princes  found  them- 
selves on  an  Italian  ship  to 
an  uncertain  fate  in  Nazi 
Germany . 

Germany  did  not  accept  the 
African  refugees  with  open 
arms . "We  came  into  a very 
hostile  environment,"  Kilulu 
says.  "With  a name  like  Ki- 
lulu, you  were  automatically 
labeled  as  a foreigner,  out- 
cast, outsider.  So  it  wasn't 
easy . " 

After  the  war,  Kilulu  fled 
Germany  to  Switzerland  where 
she  became  a fur  breeder. 
Her  new  skill  enabled  her  to 
immigrate  to  the  United 
States  in  1949.  She  agreed 
to  pay  her  fare  by  working 
for  a German  family  in  Wis- 
consin who  had  a fur  farm. 

For  three  years,  Kilulu 
worked  seven  days  a week, 
earning  only  $25  a month. 
Enrolling  in  night  school  to 
learn  English,  she  decided 
that  she  needed  more  educa- 
tion . 

"I  remember  walking  hope- 
lessly and  downheartedly 
through  the  streets  of  Mil- 


waukee  thinking  and  wonder- 
ing about  my  future.  Just 
then  I saw  an  Army  Recruit- 
ing sign  saying  'We  want 
you!  Two  years  for  four 
years  of  paid  education.' 
This  was  like  a godsend  mes- 
sage . " 

Kilulu  joined  the  Army  in 
1952  with  renewed  hopes,  but' 
not  without  some  difficulty. 
First  she  had  to  pass  the  GED 
examination  (she  had  never 
really  gone  to  high  school). 
She  also  had  to  show  that  she 
intended  to  become  a U.S. 
citizen . 

Finally,  Kilulu  was  ac- 
cepted and  received  training 
as  an  operating  room  tech- 
nician. She  became  a regis- 
tered occupational  therapist 
in  '60  after  going  to  college 
for  three  years  at  the  Army's 
expense . 

"I  never  have  regretted  my 
choice  of  profession,  nor 
that  I adopted  Uncle  Sam," 
said  Kilulu.  "Thanks  to  him 
and  this  country,  I am  where 
I am  today.  I am  very  proud 
of  my  choice  to  belong  to  a 
wonderful,  generous  'rela- 
tive' and  country.  I guess 
this  is  why  I cried  at  my 
promotion ...  I thought  how 
fortunate  I have  been  as  an 
American . " 


A POPULAR  PAIR 


Two  model  'A'  Fords  live 
across  the  street  from  each 
other  in  the  Biggs  Army  Air- 
field family  housing  area  on 
Fort  Bliss . 

"It's  really  funny  to 
watch  people's  reaction  as 
they  drive  by,"  says  Captain 
Robert  A.  Newman,  the  owner 
of  the  1930  version  of  the 
'A' . "First  either  the  dri- 
ver or  the  passenger  will 
notice  one  of  the  cars  and 


while  he's  pointing  it  out, 
the  other  rider  will  see  the 
car  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  . " 

The  1929  Model  'A'  Ford 
across  the  street  is  owned 
by  Captain  James  W.  McGinnis. 
"It's  my  economy  car,"  claims 
CPT  McGinnis.  "I  get  about 
20  miles  per  gallon  of  gas 
and  I can  do  most  of  the 
minor  repairs  myself." 

There  are  approximately 
290,000  Model  'A's  registered 
for  actual  use.  "One  reason 
the  Model  'A'  is  the  most 
popular  among  old  car  buffs 
is  because  it  is  the  cheapest 
to  repair  and  recondition," 
CPT  Newman  says. 


PAIR  CHANGE  PLACES 

The  Mallos  of  Ft.  Dix, 
N.J.,  are  engaging  in  a role 
reversal  that  would  be  impos- 
sible if  the  Army  wasn't  one 
of  America's  changing  insti- 
tutions . 


Staff  Sergeant  Nicholis 
Mallos,  a 10-year  Army  vet- 
eran, wants  to  get  a college 
education  and  become  an  of- 
ficer, which  means  college 
and  ROTC  full-time.  But  what 
about  support  for  his  wife 
and  their  two  children  while 
he's  in  school? 

Of  course  there  are  his 
veterans  benefits  of  $366 
per  month  and  the  $100  he 
will  get  as  an  advanced  ROTC 
cadet,  but  that's  hardly 
enough  monthly  income  for  a 
family  of  four. 

But  in  this  day  of  the 
modern  Army  the  answer  is 
simple.  While  her  husband 
is  out  of  uniform,  Mrs.  Mal- 
los will  fill  in  for  him  and 
while  she's  out  of  the  kit- 
chen he'll  fill  in  for  her. 

Mrs . Mallos  became  a Pri- 
vate First  Class  when  she 


enlisted  under  the  Stripes- 
for-Skills  Program. 

Under  that  plan  she  will 
attend  six  weeks  of  basic 
training  at  Ft.  McClellan, 
Ala.,  return  here  to  her  sta- 
tion -of-choice  enlistment 
post  and  assume  the  grade  of 
E5  clerk-typist  after  eight 
weeks  on  the  job. 

While  she  is  away  at 
training  the  sergeant  will 
play  the  role  of  home  maker. 
"I'm  a very  good  cook,"  he 
said . 

SSG  Mallos  will  attend 
Trenton  State  College  begin- 
ning in  January  and  major  in 
Criminal  Justice.  He  will 
receive  his  ROTC  training  at 
nearby  Ryder  College  in 
Lawrenceville . 


QUEEN  WEARS  STRIPES 

Morehead  State  Univer- 
sity's new  Homecoming  Queen 
is  a staff  sergeant. 

Sharon  Goldsberry,  a soph- 
omore from  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
is  a cadet  staff  sergeant  in 
MSU ' s Army  ROTC  program  and 
is  enrolled  in  the  second 
year  of  military  science. 

"She  is  an  outstanding 
young  woman  and  should  make 
a fine  officer,"  says  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Dudley  Gordon, 
MSU's  professor  of  military 
science.  Sharon  is  among  43 
women  taking  ROTC  at  MSU. 
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THERE’S  A STORY  told  about  a general  and  his 
slave  during  the  American  Revolution.  The 
general  told  the  slave  they  were  going  to  join  the 
army  and  fight  for  the  country’s  liberty.  The  slave  said  it 
would  help  to  know  he  was  going  to  fight  for  his  own 
liberty  as  well.  That  sounded  reasonable  to  the  general, 
so  he  gave  the  man  his  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  that  was  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

There  were  nearly  half  a million  blacks  in 
America  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Most  of  them 
were  slaves  — by  force,  not  choice.  The  founding  fathers 
declared  “all  men  are  created  equal  . . . endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,”  but  these 
rights  were  denied  black  people.  They  protested,  but 
their  uprisings  were  put  down,  their  petitions  for  free- 
dom set  aside. 

The  natural  question  then  is  why  would  a black 
man  fight  for  American  independence?  Two  popular 
reasons  were  • black  soldiers  were  promised  their  free- 
dom if  they  would  fight  and  • there  was  hope  somehow, 
sometime  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  in- 
clude them.  The  tax  issues  which  actually  spurred  the 
colonists  to  revolt  were  unimportant  to  the  slaves.  They 
were  primarily  interested  in  which  side — Rebel  or  Tory 
— offered  the  best  chance  for  freedom. 

Blacks  were  actively  involved  in  the  revolt  even 
before  the  war  was  declared.  One  of  the  best  known 
episodes  is  the  Boston  Massacre. 

The  Boston  Massacre  was  touched  off,  according 
to  newspaper  accounts,  by  two  British  soldiers  drawing 
their  swords  on  a group  of  boys.  The  boys  had  sticks  in 
their  hands  and  fought  back.  During  the  scuffle,  some- 
one rang  the  town  bells  and  long-simmering  colonial 
anger  hit  the  boiling  point.  A crowd  gathered  outside  the 
Custom  House,  throwing  ice  and  snowballs  at  the  sen- 
tinel on  duty.  The  sentinel  called  for  reinforcements  and 
a squad  of  eight  soldiers  and  an  officer  responded, 
forming  a half-circle  around  him  — muskets  aimed  at  the 
crowd. 

At  the  same  time,  another  group  of  men  ap- 
peared, led  by  a “stout  mulatto”  (Crispus  Attucks), 
huzzahing  and  crying  ‘Damn  them!  They  dare  not  fire! 
We  are  not  afraid  of  them!’  Attucks  threw  himself  at  the 
officer,  crying  ‘Kill  the  dogs!  Knock  them  over  . . . !’ 
The  soldiers  fired  and  Crispus  Attucks  was  the  first  of 
five  to  die  in  the  encounter  — killed  instantly  by  two  balls 
in  the  chest. 

The  soldiers  went  on  trial  after  the  massacre;  one 
of  the  defense  lawyers  was  John  Adams.  In  his  final  plea 
for  the  soldiers  he  said,  “This  Attucks  . . . appears  to 
have  undertaken  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night;  and  to  lead 
his  army  with  banners,  to  form  them  in  the  first  place  in 
Dock  Square,  and  march  them  up  King  Street  with  their 
clubs  . . . this  man  with  his  party  cried,  ‘Do  not  be 
afraid  of  them  . . . ,’  to  have  this  reinforcement  coming 
down  under  the  command  of  a stout  mulatto  fellow. 

Opposite,  Peter  Salem  shoots  British  Major  Pitcairn  as  the 
Redcoat  officer  mounts  redoubt  at  Bunker  Hill.  (Adapted  from 
“Black  Defenders  of  America,”  by  Robert  Ewell  Greene.) 
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The  frontispiece  of  William  C.  Nell’s  1855  Colored  Patriots  of  the 
American  Revolution  depicts  Crispus  Attucks,  “the  First  Martyr 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  as  he  lies  mortally  wounded  with 
two  British  musketballs  in  his  chest.  Defense  for  soldiers  who 
shot  Attucks  characterized  him  as  a rabblerouser,  but  most  of 
Boston  regarded  him  and  his  fallen  comrades  as  heroes.  Oppo- 
site page,  another  representation  of  Peter  Salem,  here  with 
Lieutenant  Grosvenor  at  Bunker  Hill.  (From  “The  Black  Pres- 
ence in  the  Era  of  the  American  Revolution”  by  Sidney  Kaplan.) 


THE 

COLORED  PATRIOTS 

or  THE 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION, 
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WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY 
HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 
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whose  very  looks  was  enough  to  terrify  any  person  . . . 
he  had  hardiness  to  fall  in  on  them  and  with  one  hand 
took  hold  of  a bayonet,  and  with  the  other  knocked  the 
man  down:  this  was  the  behavior  of  Attucks.” 

The  defense  characterized  Attucks  as  ”a  leader 
of  a motley  rabble  of  saucy  boys,  Negroes  and  Mulat- 
toes,  Irish  teagues  and  outlandish  jack-tarrs,”  but  most 
of  Boston  honored  him  and  his  fallen  comrades  as  mar- 
tyrs to  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

Anti-Slavery  Support.  Events  preceding  the  war 
might  have  persuaded  blacks  that  their  best  chance  for 
freedom  lay  with  the  colonists.  Rebel  leader  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  definitely  anti-slavery.  He  considered 
slavery  a curse  forced  upon  the  colonies  by  wealthy 
British  slave  traders  able  to  influence  King  George. 
Speaking  before  the  first  Virginia  delegation  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  1774,  he  said,  “The  abolition  of 
domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire  in  those 
colonies,  where  it  was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their 
infant  state.” 

The  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  of 
1774  unanimously  adopted  a proposal  which  included  an 
article  reading,  “That  we  will  neither  import  nor  pur- 
chase any  slaves  after  the  first  day  of  December  next: 
after  which  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade.” 
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It  was  by  no  means  an  official  document  of  a real 
government,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  law.  History  records 
documented  cases  of  slave-traders  being  arrested  and 
their  cargo  of  slaves  taken  from  them  by  angry  citizens. 

Not  everyone  in  the  colonies  shared  these  views. 
Some  Americans,  such  as  the  large  plantation  owners  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  were  ready  and  willing  to 
buy  slaves  from  the  British.  When  war  was  declared, 
many  of  them  sided  with  the  British.  The  Rebels  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  if  they  denounced  slavery 
many  more  landowners  would  go  with  the  British  — and 
the  fight  for  independence  might  be  lost.  Subsequently, 
Jefferson  modified  his  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, mentioning  slavery  only  in  the  listing  of 
tyrannies  George  III  forced  on  the  colonies. 

1775.  Black  soldiers  stood  with  white  as  the 
Minutemen  met  the  Redcoats  at  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton. One  of  the  first  to  be  wounded  at  Lexington  was 
"Prince  Easterbrooks,  a Negro  man."  He  recovered 
from  his  wound  and  went  on  to  fight  in  nearly  every 
major  campaign  of  the  war.  A black  soldier  was  also  one 
of  the  last  to  be  wounded  in  the  skirmishing.  As  the 
Redcoats  retreated  back  to  Boston  a British  lieutenant 
observed  that  "a  Negro  was  wounded  near  the  houses 
close  to  the  Neck,  out  of  which  the  Rebels  fired  to  the 
last.” 

Two  black  soldiers  from  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Cuff  Whitemore  and  Peter  Salem,  distinguished  them- 
selves at  Bunker  Hill  2 months  later.  Whitemore's  valor 
is  described  by  historian  Samuel  Swett:  ".  . . fought 
bravely  in  the  redoubt.  He  had  a ball  through  his  hat . . . 
fought  to  the  last,  and  when  compelled  to  retreat,  though 
wounded  ...  he  seized  the  sword  of  a British  officer 
slain  in  the  redoubt . . . He  served  faithfully  through  the 
war,  with  many  hair-breadth  ’scapes  from  sword  and 
pestilence.” 

The  actions  of  Peter  Salem  were  described  by  an 
on-the-scene  witness:  "A  British  Major  Pitcairn  had 
passed  the  storm  of  ourfire  without  and  had  mounted  the 
redoubt,  when  waving  his  sword,  he  commanded,  in  a 
loud  voice,  the  rebels  to  surrender.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance and  his  commanding  air  at  first  startled  the  men 
immediately  below  him.  They  neither  answered  or  fired, 
probably  not  being  exactly  certain  what  next  was  to  be 
done.  At  this  critical  moment,  a Negro  soldier  (Peter 
Salem)  stepped  forward  and  aiming  his  musket  at  the 
major's  bosom,  blew  him  through.” 

Two  other  black  patriots  present  at  Bunker  Hill 
are  frequently  singled  out  for  acclaim:  Barzillia  Lew  and 
Salem  Poor.  Lew  is  reputed  to  have  later  organized  and 
led  a band  of  black  guerilla  fighters  against  the  British. 

Salem  Poor  made  such  a commendable  impres- 
sion on  the  battlefields  at  Bunker  Hill  that  14  officers 
signed  and  sent  a petition  to  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts suggesting  that  the  Continental  Congress  bes- 
tow "the  reward  due  to  so  great  and  distinguished  a 
character.  . . .”  The  petition  described  Poor  as  behav- 
ing "like  an  experienced  officer,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
soldier  ...  in  the  person  of  this  said  Negro  centers  a 
brave  and  gallant  soldier.” 


Unfortunately,  the  officers’  timing  was  off.  A 
resolve  had  just  been  passed  by  the  Committee  of  Safety 
that  "no  slaves  be  admitted  into  this  army  upon  any 
consideration  whatever.”  The  order  was  passed  down  to 
recruiters  in  July  1775  that  "you  are  not  to  enlist . . .any 
stroller,  Negro  or  vagabond.” 

Washington’s  View.  This  denial  of  enlistment 
to  blacks  evoked  a letter  of  protest  from  General  Wash- 
ington that  winter.  The  general  pointed  out  that 
".  . . Negroes  who  have  served  . . . are  very  much 
dissatisfied  at  being  discarded  . . . They  may  seek 
employ  in  the  (British)army  . . . 1 have  given  license  for 
their  being  enlisted.” 

It  was  a timely  decision  on  Washington's  part. 
British  forces  were  already  being  augmented  in  Virginia 
by  an  "Ethiopian  Regiment.”  The  British  governor  of 
the  state.  Lord  Dunmore,  had  issued  a proclamation 
offering  freedom  to  ail  slaves  who  would  join  his  army. 
The  offer  applied  only  to  Rebel  slaves  — Tory  slaves 
remained  slaves  — but  900  blacks  had  enlisted  by  the  end 
of  the  year  (1775). 

On  the  American  side,  blacks  were  also  enlisting 
and  finding  a place  of  importance.  In  the  winter  of  1775,  a 
black  rebel  spy  misled  Dunmore  into  thinking  the  nearby 
Rebel  defenses  were  weak.  Dunmore  sent  out  a detach- 
ment of  his  soldiers,  including  troops  from  the  Ethiopian 
Regiment,  against  the  colonists  and  met  a smashing 
defeat. 

General  Washington,  recognizing  the  danger 
from  such  a regiment,  wrote,  "If  the  Virginians  are  wise 
. . . Lord  Dunmore  should  be  instantly  crushed,  if  it 
takes  the  whole  army  to  do  it.  . . .”  The  army  was 
spared  the  chore:  a smallpox  epidemic  in  the  British 
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camp  that  winter  wiped  out  most  of  the  regiment.  The 
survivors  sailed  for  New  York  the  following  summer. 

Although  Dunmore's  plan  failed  his  idea  proved 
successful.  Many  of  the  early  patriots  favored  a plan 
which  would  give  able-bodied  slaves  “their  freedom 
with  their  muskets.”  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
were  among  those  who  worked  with  a proposal  to  “set 
blacks  at  liberty  ourselves  by  some  public  acts  or  laws.” 

Many  Roles.  Like  white  soldiers,  blacks  filled  a 
variety  of  positions,  from  infantrymen  and  artillerymen 
to  scouts,  guides,  spies,  guards,  couriers,  artificers, 
waggoners,  orderlies,  cooks,  waiters,  seamen, 
privateersmen  and  general  military  laborers. 

Two  black  soldiers  were  among  those  who 
crossed  the  Delaware  River  with  General  Washington 
— Prince  Whipple  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Whipple  was 
personal  bodyguard  for  General  Whipple  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  an  aide  to  Washington.  Cromwell 
fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine, 
Monmouth  and  Yorktown. 

Also  with  Washington  was  William  Lee,  filling 
the  traditional  role  of  servant  and  orderly  to  the  general 
throughout  the  war.  When  Washington  died,  he  directed 
in  his  will  that  Lee  be  freed  and  given  a $30  annuity  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

James  Armistead  Lafayette  played  a less  tradi- 
tional role,  however,  as  master  spy  for  General 
Lafayette.  James  was  later  emancipated  by  the  state  of 
Virginia,  awarded  $60  and  placed  on  the  regular  pension 
list. 

Black  men  were  known  to  have  served  on  the 
battlefields  in  their  masters'  places  as  early  as  1777.  A 
Hessian  officer  wrote,  “The  Negro  (slave)  can  take  the 
field  instead  of  his  master;  and  therefore  no  regiment  is 
seen  in  which  there  are  not  Negroes  in  abundance;  and 
among  them  there  are  able-bodied,  strong  and  brave 
fellows.” 

1778  was  an  important  year  for  black  soldiers. 
The  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  resolved  in  Feb- 
ruary “to  enlist  . . . such  slaves  as  should  be  willing  to 
enter  the  service.  . . .”  The  resolution  included  the 
provision  for  the  state  to  buy  able-bodied  male  slaves 
from  their  owners  and  pay  them  the  same  wages  as  white 
soldiers.  They  would  be  freed  when  the  war  ended. 
Massachusetts  followed  Rhode  Island’s  lead  with  a simi- 
lar resolution  in  April.  And  as  time  passed,  most  of  the 
other  colonies  passed  equivalent  acts. 

General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief, issued  a proclamation  the  following 
year  guaranteeing  full  freedom  to  any  slave  coming  over 


to  the  British  side.  Colonial  resolutions  were  already 
circulating  so  his  announcement  came  a little  late  to  have 
much  effect. 

The  only  states  which  refused  to  offer  freedom  to 
slaves  who  fought  in  the  war  were  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  Consequently,  the  British  in  those  states  were 
aided  by  thousands  of  runaway  slaves.  Four  years  before 
the  siege  of  Savannah  John  Adams  wrote  in  his  diary, 
“They  say  that  if  one  thousand  regular  troops  should 
land  in  Georgia  . . . and  proclaim  freedom  to  all  the 
Negroes  who  would  join  his  camp,  twenty  thousand 
Negroes  would  join  it  . . . in  a fortnight.” 

Black  Units.  Most  of  the  estimated  5,000  black 
soldiers  in  the  American  army  fought  alongside  white 
soldiers,  but  there  were  a few  all-black  units  raised.  One 
of  these  was  commanded  by  Major  Samuel  Lawrence. 
“.  . . a company  whose  rank  and  file  were  all  Negroes, 
of  whose  courage,  military  discipline  and  fidelity  be 
always  spoken  with  respect.” 

On  one  occasion  the  major  was  on  a reconnoiter- 
ing  mission  and  advanced  too  far  from  his  company.  He 
was  surrounded  and  almost  captured  but  his  men  dis- 
covered the  danger  and  rushed  to  his  rescue.  They 
fought  “with  the  most  determined  bravery  until  the 
rescue  was  accomplished.”  It  made  a lasting  impression 
on  the  major  and  he  “ever  after  took  especial  pains  to 
show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  any  individuals  of  the 
colored  race  who  came  near  his  dwelling.” 

Another  unit,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
black  Revolutionary  War  units,  was  the  Black  Regiment 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  commanded  by  a white  man. 
Colonel  Christopher  Greene.  Soon  after  the  regiment 
was  organized  it  was  involved  in  the  Battle  of  Rhode 
Island,  what  Lafayette  called  “the  best  fought  action  of 
the  war.” 

The  regiment  wound  up  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
fighting,  with  their  force  of  400  up  against  some  1500 
British  soldiers.  According  to  a Rhode  Island  historian, 
“It  was  in  repelling  these  furious  onsets  that  the  newly 
raised  black  regiment,  under  Colonel  Greene,  distin- 
guished itself  by  deeds  of  desperate  valor.  Posted  behind 
a thicket  in  the  valley,  they  three  times  drove  back  the 
Hessians  who  charged  repeatedly  down  the  hill  to  dis- 
lodge them. 

“The  next  day,”  continues  the  historian, “the 
Hessian  colonel  applied  to  exchange  his  command  and 
go  to  New  York  . . . lest  his  men  shoot  him  for  having 
caused  them  so  much  loss.” 

The  Black  Regiment  fought  throughout  the  war, 
often  distinguishing  itself.  Colonel  Greene  did  not  live  to 
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Famed  painting  of  Washington 
crossing  the  Delaware  depicts  one 
black  oarsman  (at  Washington's 
knee).  Tradition  holds  that  this  was 
Prince  Whipple,  a bodyguard  to 
General  Whipple  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  was  aide  to  Washington. 


sec  their  final  victory  at  Yorktown.  He  was  "cut  down 
and  mortally  wounded"  in  a fight  near  the  Croton  River 
"but  the  sabres  of  the  enemy  only  reached  him  through 
the  bodies  of  his  faithful  guard  of  blacks,  who  hovered 
over  him  to  protect  him,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
killed." 

Another  all-black  unit  was  raised  in  Boston.  They 
were  called  "The  Bucks  of  America"  and  commanded 
by  a black  officer.  Little  is  known  of  their  wartime 
actions,  but  the  governor  presented  them  with  a special 
flag  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

France  recruited  545  black  volunteers  from  their 
colony  in  Haiti  in  1779.  The  volunteers  joined  another 
3,000  Europeans  coming  to  fight  for  the  Americans.  The 
Fontages  Legion  — named  for  their  commander  — 
landed  in  Georgia  that  fall  and  attempted  unsuccessfully 
to  dislodge  the  British  forces  in  Savannah. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Fontages  Legion 
were  several  future  leaders  of  Haiti's  own  rebellion 
against  France.  One  was  a 12-year-old  drummer  boy: 
Henri  Christophe,  later  King  of  Haiti. 

As  the  war  ended,  approximately  14,000  blacks 
were  evacuated  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  New 
York  by  the  British.  They  were  blacks  who  had  served 
with  the  British  in  those  states  and  chosen  freedom 
rather  than  a return  to  slavery  when  the  war  ended. 

Some  had  seen  battle  action,  but  the  great  major- 
ity had  worked  as  guides,  spies,  mechanics,  orderlies, 
cooks,  teamsters,  sawyers  and  blacksmiths.  They  reset- 
tled from  Nova  Scotia  to  Bermuda,  to  the  Bahamas  and 
England.  A significant  number  of  blacks  were  also  al- 
lowed to  establish  a settlement  colony.  Sierra  Leone,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

Blacks  were  important  to  the  British  endeavors 
against  the  colonists.  In  addition  to  being  a much- 
depended-upon  labor  force  and  filling  Lord  Dunmore’s 
Ethiopian  Regiment,  there  are  records  of  a black  cavalry 
troop,  a Company  of  Negroes  from  Boston,  the  "Com- 
pany of  Black  Pioneers"  from  Philadelphia,  and  a corps 
of  black  drummers.  By  April  1782  there  were  over  700 


uniformed  black  soldiers  in  the  British  ranks. 

Also,  as  a Pennsylvania  Tory  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  "The  Negroes  . . . must  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  subtract  from  the  strength  of  the  colony 
where  they  are,  because  they  are  slaves  and  desirous  of 
recovering  their  freedom,  and  are  ever  ready  to  embrace 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it." 

Many  blacks  chose  not  to  join  either  the  rebel  or 
redcoat  forces  but  opted  for  flight  or  revolt,  further 
distracting  the  colonial  forces. 

Freedom  for  Some.  There  were  about  490,000 
blacks  in  America  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Of  this  number  only  about  5,000  were  able  to  earn  their 
freedom  through  fighting  for  the  Americans.  And  after 
the  war,  many  slave  owners  tried  to  coerce  their  former 
slaves  back  into  bondage  — disregarding  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  slaves  had  served  in  the  owner's  place  in 
the  war.  To  protect  these  ex-slaves  a law  was  passed  in 
Virginia  that  "each  and  every  slave  who  hath  served 
faithfully  during  the  term  of  enlistment . . .shall.  . .be 
fully  and  completely  emancipated."  Violators  could  be 
sued  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Black  freedom  continued  to  be  an  increasingly 
important  issue.  William  Eustis,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, spoke  before  the  Congress  and  dumped  the 
matter  squarely  in  their  lap.  "Who  could  have  said,"  he 
asked,".  . . after  [the  blacks]  having  shed  their  blood  in 
common  with  the  whites  in  defence  of  the  country,  ‘You 
are  not  to  participate  in  the  rights  secured  by  the  struggle, 
or  in  the  liberty  for  which  you  have  been  fighting!' 

Years  later  the  controversy  still  raged.  "This 
fourth  of  July  is  yours,  not  mine!"  cried  black  orator 
Frederick  Douglass  in  1852.  "Your  celebration  is  a 
sham;  your  boasted  liberty,  an  unholy  license; . . . your 
shouts  of  liberty  and  equality,  hollow  mockery." 

Indeed,  the  first  revolution  was  viewed  by  black 
Americans  as  incomplete.  "The  Revolution  of  1776," 
wrote  black  historian  William  Nell,  “.  . . left  the  neces- 
sity for  a second  revolution.  ..." 
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A Job  After  Retirement? 
Prepare  For  A Shock 

COL  Mitchell  J.  Hazam,  USA-Ret. 


INDIVIDUALS  nearing  retirement 
and  seeking  civilian  employment  may  be 
in  for  a shock  — especially  if  they  expect 
to  be  snapped  up  as  a vice  president  of  a 
large  corporation.  Sure,  you  probably 
have  a bachelors  degree,  masters  degree 
and  attended  several  service  schools. 
The  corporations  DO  want  your  talent 
and  experience  but  it  may  be  a while 
before  you’re  running  the  place  — wher- 
ever you  go  to  work. 

There  was  a recognized  pattern 
for  advancement  while  you  were  in  ser- 
vice. Results  were  measured  by  your 
productivity  . . . this  was  how  you 
moved  up  the  promotion  ladder.  You 
worked  hard  to  become  an  expert  in  your 
field  and  you  were  rewarded  for  excel- 
lence by  promotions  or  awards;  this  pro- 
vided your  incentive. 

As  you  leave  the  service  to  enter 
the  civilian  market  though,  you  have  to 
prove  yourself  all  over  again.  You 
mustn't  be  overconfident  just  because 
you  have  20  or  more  years  in  the  service 
dealing  with  people,  plus  experience 
with  management  systems,  battlefield 
encounters  and  study  at  various  military 
and  civilian  schools. 

If  you  figure  to  get  an  executive 
position  with  a large  corporation,  best 
forget  it.  But  don’t  be  afraid  to  accept  a 
middle  management  position  and  work 
your  way  up  from  there.  Remember  you 
didn’t  start  out  at  the  rank  at  which  you 
retired.  You  worked  your  way  up  the 
ladder  the  hard  way.  It’s  the  same  in  the 
civilian  environment.  You  have  to  start 
at  an  entry  level  and  move  up  as  you 
prove  your  capabilities. 

Approach.  What  should  you  do 
to  make  your  capabilities  attractive? 
Prepare  a good  resume  for  the  jobs  which 
appeal  to  you,  especially  those  for  which 
you  feel  you’re  qualified  and  for  those  in 
which  you  know  you  can  be  of  assistance 
to  the  hiring  agency.  This  resume  should 
summarize  your  experience,  educational 
qualifications  (civilian  and  military)  and 
background  experience. 
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You  may  find  your  experience  is 
difficult  to  catalog  because  all  your  jobs 
have  been  military.  Nevertheless,  in 
many  of  these  assignments  you  worked 
in  personnel  management,  planning  and 
operations,  logistics,  computer  systems, 
intelligence,  security  and  the  like  and 
these  areas  are  as  important  to  industry 
as  they  are  to  the  military.  Put  it  all 
down,  including  how  many  people 
worked  for  you  at  each  assignment,  but 
be  sure  to  describe  your  experience  in 
civilian  terminology. 

In  your  search  to  find  a challeng- 
ing position  one  of  the  service  associa- 
tions might  be  a good  place  to  start. 
These  organizations  have  helped 
thousands  of  retirees  establish  them- 
selves in  responsible  positions;  generally 
they  keep  files  on  corporations  interested 
in  hiring  retired  military  people. 

Look  up  friends  who  have  already 
retired  and  found  work.  They'll  have 
ideas  about  job  opportunities  you  might 
not  even  have  imagined.  Listen  to  them, 
then  submit  your  resumes  for  considera- 
tion and  possible  interviews. 

Remember  that  your  resume 
should  be  zeroed  in  on  the  job  you're 
seeking.  The  same  resume  is  not  applic- 
able to  every  job;  you  have  to  rewrite  it  to 
emphasize  that  your  background  fits  the 
very  job  for  which  you're  applying. 

And  don't  forget  other  alterna- 
tives in  the  civilian  work  environment  — 
such  as  returning  to  work  with  the  gov- 
ernment. There  are  certain  obstacles  to 
overcome  before  you  can  qualify  but  the 
trouble  may  be  worth  it. 

First,  if  you  are  a Regular  Army 
officer  you  can’t  serve  in  a Department 
of  Defense  job  until  you’ve  been  retired 
for  6 months  or  more.  Non-RA  officers 
aren’t  saddled  with  this  restriction. 

Second,  you  must  submit  an  ap- 
plication (Civil  Service  Form  17 1 ) to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a qualification  grade,  determined  by 
your  experience  and  background. 

There’s  really  nothing  wrong  with 
this  approach  except  it’s  time-consuming 
and  there’s  no  assurance  you'll  get  a job 


if  Federal  jobs  are  tight.  The  biggest  fac- 
tor to  consider  is  that  if  you're  accepted 
you  forfeit  a portion  of  your  retirement 
pay.  This  could  be  a real  sacrifice  so 
you'll  have  to  consider  whether  the  job 
you’re  offered  pays  enough  for  you  to 
give  up  that  part  of  your  retirement 
check.  This  is  a decision  you’ll  have  to 
make  on  your  own.  There  are  many  re- 
tired military  men  and  women  who’ve 
selected  this  route  and  are  quite  happy 
with  their  decision. 

Self  Analysis.  Though  things  can 
look  complicated  initially  don’t  let  the 
shock  of  retirement  get  you  down  for  the 
long  count.  Re-evaluate  yourcapabilities 
by  taking  a good  inventory  of  yourself. 
Analyze  your  capabilities  and  direct 
your  efforts  to  seek  the  job  for  which 
you’re  best  qualified.  The  civilian  com- 
munity needs  your  talent,  experience 
and  expertise. 

Remember,  your  new  employer 
depends  upon  the  services  he  sells  to  his 
clients.  To  provide  the  services  custom- 
ers want  today,  businessmen  must  pro- 
vide high  quality  so  they  hire  the  talent 
which  will  produce  the  best  results.  You 
may  have  the  talent  to  deliver  that  high 
quality  effort  and  though  you  probably 
won’t  start  off  as  an  executive  you'll  fi- 
nally reach  that  goal  when  you’ve  proved 
your  capability  as  a member  of  the  team. 

Focus  your  attention  on  the  area 
in  which  you’re  best  qualified.  If  possible 
line  up  the  new  position  before  you  get 
out  of  the  service.  It’s  always  easier  to 
get  a job  when  you  have  one.  Seek  a 
position  with  the  corporation  or  Federal 
agency  you  feel  will  give  you  the  most 
satisfaction  and  be  most  challenging  to 
you.  And  once  you've  gotten  the  job  you 
want  it  depends  on  you  to  make  it 
worthwhile. 

The  opportunity  and  challenge  to 
prove  yourself  gives  you  pride.  After  all, 
we  military  retirees  have  a special  attri- 
bute which  we’ve  learned  through  our 
years  in  the  service.  It’s  called  determi- 
nation — the  drive  and  enthusiasm  to 
prove  ourselves  in  whatever  task  or  re- 
sponsibility we're  given.  -A 
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LTC  Richard  Fell 

Everyone  is  urged  to  dress  in 
the  fashions  of  the  mid- 1800s  and 
“Madam  Pat”  Smith,  a local  postal 
worker,  recruits  her  corps  of  female 
Keystone  cops  who  roam  across  the 
streets  “apprehending”  and  fining 
beardless  men  and  all  who  aren't  in 
costume  as  a means  of  gathering  do- 
nations to  apply  against  Festival 
costs. 

A Mardi  Gras  atmosphere 
prevails  as  the  entire  population  of 
some  7,000  plus  visitors  embark  on 
the  3-day  celebration.  Madam  Pat 
and  the  Keystone  Cops  are  on  hand 
at  the  airport  to  bestow  kisses  upon 
arriving  visitors  at  the  airport.  A 
very  special  welcome  is  reserved  for 
one  particular  group  — soldiers  of 
the  4th  Battalion,  9th  Infantry,  172d 
Brigade. 

Then  and  Now.  When  Alice 
Harrigan,  who  runs  Sitka's  Visitors 
Bureau,  began  planning  the  re- 
enactment of  the  transfer  ceremony 
20  years  ago,  she  discovered  that  a 
descendant  of  the  9th  Infantry  still 
served  in  Alaska  at  Fort  Wain- 
wright. 

She  called  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Army  Alaska  (USARAL) 
[since  deactivated]  to  inquire, 
“Could  the  unit  belonging  to  the  9th 


IT  BEGAN  ON  OCTOBER  18, 
1867,  at  Sitka  on  a rocky  knoll 
now  known  as  Castle  Hill,  in  front  of 
the  imposing  headquarters  of  the 
Russian-American  Company  over- 
looking the  bay.  At  3:30  p.m.  on  this 
partially  cloudy  but  pleasant  day  a 
20-man  honor  guard  from  Company 
F,  9th  Infantry,  stood  at  “present 
arms”  as  the  double  eagle  standard 
of  Imperial  Russia  was  lowered  and 
the  37-star  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  raised. 

The  short  ceremony  signified 
transfer  of  sovereignty  over  the  vast 
territory  of  Alaska,  from  Russia  to 
the  United  States.  Ever  since  that 
day  Sitkans  have  taken  pride  in  the 
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fact  that  their  home,  nestled  along 
the  western  side  of  Baranof  Island 
and  nearly  surrounded  by  majestic 
mountain  peaks,  is  the  site  of  the 
transfer.  But  they  waited  until  1954 
before  deciding  to  commemorate  the 
historic  event  by  staging  an  annual 
3-day  celebration  including  a re- 
enactment of  the  transfer  ceremony. 

Members  of  the  Alaska  Day 
Festival  Committee  begin  planning 
months  ahead.  Small  groups  of  vol- 
unteers concentrate  on  different 
phases  of  the  Festival  — the  pag- 
eant, the  Castle  Hill  ceremony,  the 
Baranof  Ball . By  proclamation  of  the 
mayor  all  males  are  urged  to  grow 
beards  and  prizes  are  given  for  the 
bushiest,  puniest,  most  colorful, 
most  handsome  and  most  gruesome. 
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Outfitted  in  uniforms  of  1867  era,  “F 
Troop”  is  popular  attraction  in  Alaska 
Day  ceremonies. 

Infantry  provide  a color  guard  for  the 
ceremony?”  USARAL  agreed  and 
ever  since  a color  guard  from  the 
Alaskan-based  battalion  of  the  9th 
Infantry  Manchus  has  raised  Old 
Glory  at  the  annual  ceremony.  The 
Manchu  color  guard  also  raised  the 
first  49-star  flag  at  Castle  Hill  on  July 
4,  1959,  to  signify  the  entry  of  Alaska 
into  statehood. 

A mutual  bond  of  respect  and 
affection  between  the  battalion  and 
Sitkans  has  grown  over  the  years.  It 
has  become  traditional  for  the  battal- 
ion commander  to  lead  the  annual 
Alaska  Day  Parade  to  Castle  Hill. 
The  Army  element  normally  con- 
sists of  the  color  guard,  a band,  and  a 
contingent  of  Manchu  troops. 

Warm  Response.  The  Sit- 
kans provide  the  hospitality.  The  vis- 
iting soldiers  are  housed,  wined  and 
dined.  Ladies  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  provide  meals  for 
troops  participating  in  the  Festival. 
Wherever  the  soldiers  go  — the  Elks 
Club,  American  Legion  Hall  or 
Baranof  Ball  — there’s  always  a 
hearty  handshake  or  a friendly  pat  on 
the  back. 

Special  treatment  is  accorded 
the  color  guard.  These  four  outstand- 
ing soldiers  of  the  battalion  are  hon- 
ored guests;  they  are  housed  with 
local  families,  attend  a host  of  official 


and  unofficial  parties  and  the 
Baranof  Ball.  Specialist  4 James 
DiDonato’s  reaction  — “Fantas- 
tic!” DiDonato  and  Sergeant  Steve 
Pimental  were  guests  of  Lloyd  and 
Wendy  Brenner. 

“They  gave  us  everything  we 
needed  during  our  stay,”  said  Di- 
Donato.  Later  that  evening  as  SGT 
Pimental  and  I were  walking  around 
looking  at  the  sights,  we  were  invited 
to  a party  and  someone  gave  us  a 
steak  dinner.  And  the  next  morning 
the  Brenners  even  saw  us  off  at  the 
airport.” 

Great  Friends.  Command 
Sergeant  Major  E.  T.  Lane,  who 
attended  two  Alaska  Day  celebra- 
tions during  his  tenure  as  the 
battalion’s  command  sergeant 
major,  says,  “I  just  can’t  compare 
anything  to  the  welcome  we  receive 
in  Sitka.”  The  current  battalion 
commander.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Dale  Sweetwood,  attended  his  first 
Alaska  Day  Festival  in  1973. 
“Throughout  my  career  I’ve  never 
seen  soldiers  treated  with  such 
warmth  and  hospitality  as  that  dis- 
played by  Sitkans.  To  see  hundreds 
of  smiling  faces  and  hear  the  ap- 
plause as  we  marched  down  Lincoln 
Street  was  like  a tonic.  I wish  all  who 
believe  that  patriotism  is  a thing  of 
the  past  could  visit  Sitka  on  Alaska 
Day.” 

Asked  about  the  special  rela- 
tionship, Mayor  John  Dapcevich  re- 
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sponds,  “I  guess  we’re  a bit  like  old 
America  here.  We  appreciate  what 
the  Army  is  doing  here  and  what 
they’ve  done  for  us.  We  treat  the 
men  well  because  we  respect  them.” 

F Troop.  As  Alice  Harrigan 
puts  it,  “We  love  the  9th  Infantry” 
— and  that’s  not  idle  talk.  Last  year  a 
group  of  citizens  decided  to  organize 
their  own  Sitka  9th  Infantry. 
Formed  by  Dan  Kuehn  when  he 
served  as  superintendent  of  Sitka 
National  Historic  Park,  the  15-man 
unit,  fondly  dubbed  “F  Troop,” 
adds  color  and  pageantry  to  the 
parade  and  transfer  ceremony. 

The  Alaska  Day  Committee 
purchased  authentic  copies  of  the 
1867  Company  F Infantryman's  un- 
iform. Each  member  buys  his  own 
musket.  Unveiled  for  the  first  time 
forthe  1973  Alaska  Day,  “FTroop” 
became  an  instant  crowd-pleaser 
with  Sitkans  and  soldiers  alike. 

The  transfer  ceremony  has 
also  brought  a climax  to  this  unique 
affair  between  Sitkans  and  the  9th 
Infantry.  Mayor  Dapcevich  read  a 
resolution  which  says  in  part: 

NOW,  THEREFORE, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  As- 
sembly of  this  City  and  Borough 
of  Sitka,  Alaska,  that  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  4th  Battalion.  9th 
Infantry  . . . are  hereby  com- 
mended for  their  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of 
Sitka  and  to  its  civic  betterment; 
and  that  the  City  and  Borough  of 
Sitka  hereby  adopts  these  offi- 
cers and  men  as  honorary  citi- 
zens, and  designates  and  ap- 
points the  9th  Infantry  ...  as  its 
official  representative  at  all  fu- 
ture Alaska  Day  ceremonies  in 
Sitka. 

In  less  official  language  Alice 
Harrigan,  who  has  served  as  coor- 
dinator with  the  Army  for  20  years 
and  has  been  “adopted”  as  Mother 
of  the  4th  Battalion,  9th  Infantry, 
expresses  the  feeling  of  Sitkans: 
“Our  people  want  only  to  foster  and 
promote  the  proud  heritage  which 
Sitka  shares  with  the  9th  Infantry 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Alaska.  We  feel 
that  we  have  established  a spirit  of 
friendship  and  a close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Army  such  as  does 
not  exist  in  any  other  city  in  Alaska. 
And  we  do  hope  to  ‘Keep  Up  the 
Fire.'  ^ 
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AS  an  OOE  noses  his  car  into  the  busy  Los  Angeles 
Freeway  traffic  he  turns  on  a cassette  recorder  and  lis- 
tens to  a message  from  headquarters. 

Midway  across  the  continent,  another  OOE  lis- 
tens to  the  same  message  as  he  drives  to  a 5 a.m.  meeting 
on  Chicago’s  north  side. 

In  Welch,  W.  Va.,  an  OOE  has  his  ear  glued  to 
the  same  message  as  he  heads  for  a rendezvous  in  an 
Appalachian  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Pan  Cake  Mountain. 

The  three  men  aren’t  secret  agents  on  undercover 
assignments,  and  the  tapes  will  not  self-destruct  in  5 
seconds.  (Continued) 


OOE  identifies  the  Military  Occupational  Spe- 
cialty ( MOS)  of  the  more  than  6,000  U .S.  Army  recruit- 
ers. The  cassette  they’re  listening  to  is  from  their  U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command  (USAREC)  commander. 
Major  General  William  B.  Fulton.  It's  just  one  of  the 
many  ways  he  communicates  with  his  recruiters  who  are 
assigned  to  more  than  1,600  recruiting  stations  in  the 
continental  United  States,  Guam,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Europe. 

In  the  message  MG  Fulton  was  congratulating 
the  recruiting  force  for  having  met  its  Fiscal  Year  1974 
recruiting  objective  by  enlisting  more  than  199,000  men 
and  women  in  the  volunteer  Army. 

After  relying  heavily  on  the  draft  for  many  years 
the  Army  is  now  an  Army  of  volunteers  and  USAREC’s 
mission  is  to  recruit  them. 

While  a recruitment  effort  has  existed  in  some 
form  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  militia,  the  Selective 
Service  system  was  the  Army’s  primary  source  of  man- 
power. When  there  was  a lack  of  volunteers,  require- 
ments were  met  through  use  of  the  draft.  That  source 
stopped  in  July  1973  when  the  draft  ended. 

While  recruiters  weren’t  always  welcomed  with 
open  arms  during  the  Vietnam  era,  the  threat  of  the  draft 
“motivated”  many  young  men  to  seek  their  counsel. 
That  type  of  motivation  also  slowed  down  in  July  1973. 

The  Recruiting  Command  was  not  afforded  the 
luxury  of  waiting  until  a proved  program  was  formulated 
and  tested.  As  the  Army  sought  to  modernize  itself 
internally,  USAREC  was  reorganizing  and  modernizing 
its  operations  and  getting  on  with  its  recruiting  mission  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Beginning.  When  the  Modern  Volunteer 
Army  (MVA)  program  was  launched  in  January  1971 
there  were  approximately  3,000  recruiters  manning  some 
700  recruiting  stations.  The  stations  were  generally  fur- 
nished with  hand-me-down  equipment  and  located  in  the 
basements  of  post  offices  and  other  federal  buildings,  or 
in  off-street  commercial  buildings. 

The  number  of  recruiting  stations  has  doubled 
and  there  are  now  more  than  6,000  recruiters.  Recruiting 
stations  are  now  located  along  major  thoroughfares  and 
attractively  furnished. 

The  USAREC  command  and  management  struc- 
ture was  also  streamlined.  The  headquarters  was  relo- 
cated from  Hampton,  Va.,  to  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  to  bring 
the  command  element  nearer  to  the  geographical  center 
of  its  far-flung  operations. 

To  improve  the  upper-middle  management  of  re- 
cruiting activities  the  five  district  headquarters  formerly 
located  in  each  of  the  old  continental  Army  areas  were 
abolished  and  regional  recruiting  commands  were  estab- 
lished. 

Located  at  the  middle-management  level  are  64 
District  Recruiting  Commands,  headed  by  lieutenant 
colonels,  replacing  the  old  Recruiting  Main  Stations. 
Each  District  Recruiting  Command  is  responsible  for  all 
the  subordinate  Recruiting  Areas  within  its  geographical 


Locating  qualified  prospects  is  an  important  first  step  in  recruit- 
ing. Sometimes  friends  and  neighbors  offer  suggestions. 


boundaries.  Each  Recruiting  Area  has  stations  and  re- 
cruiters assigned  based  on  the  number  of  qualified  mili- 
tary availables  residing  in  the  area. 

Finally  there's  the  most  important  facility  of  all  — 
the  Recruiting  Station.  Here  the  single  most  important 
person  in  USAREC  operates  — the  field  recruiter. 

It  may  be  a station  staffed  by  one  or  ten  recruit- 
ers. It's  normally  commanded  by  a sergeant  first  class 
who  may  also  be  on  “production”  (having  an  assigned 
monthly  recruiting  objective)  depending  on  local  policies 
and  the  number  of  recruiters  assigned  to  a particular 
station. 

The  Recruiting  Station  in  effect  is  the  sales  office  for 
the  recruiting  effort,  and  the  individual  recruiter  is  the 
Army  representative  who  makes  it  all  happen.  It's  here 
that  dramatic  changes  have  been  made. 

Salesmanship  has  become  the  watchword  in 
USAREC  and  recruiters  live  with  that  watchword 
24-hours-a-day.  They  attend  an  initial  5-week  recruiting 
and  career  counseling  course  where  the  emphasis  is  on 
sales  training,  and  that  training  continues  for  as  long  as 
they  remain  on  recruiting  duty. 

Recruiters  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
exacting  regulations  governing  recruitment  of  qualified 
young  men  and  women.  They  learn  that  a qualified  pros- 
pect has  many  military  occupational  specialties  from 
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which  to  choose;  they  also  learn  how  to  present  these 
options  to  the  prospect. 

Just  as  the  Army  went  volunteer,  so  did  recruiting 
duty.  Applicants  are  told  that,  if  accepted,  99  percent  of 
the  assignments  require  the  recruiter  to  live  as  well  as 
work  in  the  civilian  community.  To  be  successful  the 
recruiters  must  be  familiar  with  high  school  principals, 
teachers,  guidance  counselors;  with  community  leaders 
in  business  and  professions  as  well  as  the  butcher,  baker 
and  whoever  else  may  influence  or  refer  prospective 
enlistees. 

A recruiter  must  also  be  a person  of  many  lan- 
guages — the  language  of  the  high  school  student,  the 
college  graduate,  the  kid  on  the  block,  the  mayor  or  the 
parents  of  a prospect.  Whatever  the  level  of  communica- 
tion, the  recruiter  has  to  tell  the  truth.  He  can’t  prom- 
ise something  he  isn’t  100  percent  sure  he  can  deliver.  In 
dealing  with  a prospect  or  a city  councilman,  he  has  to 
tell  it  like  it  is. 

It’s  a tough  and  demanding  job  and  it’s  a rare  day 
when  a recruiter  can  close  up  shop  after  an  8-hour  day. 
Even  if  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  get  home  before 
suppertime  chances  are  he'll  no  sooner  sit  down  to  sup- 
per or  turn  on  the  television  before  he  receives  a call  from 
a community  leader  requesting  assistance  in  getting  an 
Army  band  for  a parade,  or  a call  from  the  mother  of  a 
recent  enlistee  who  hasn’t  heard  from  her  son  or  daugh- 
ter for  the  last  couple  weeks  and  wonders  if  the  recruiter 
can  find  out  if  everything's  all  right. 

Or  maybe  the  young  man  or  woman  he  talked  to 
today  has  told  Mom  and  Dad  about  joining  the  Army  and 
the  parents  wish  to  see  the  recruiter  tonight. 

If  it’s  a weekend  there’s  probably  a recruiting 
booth  to  man  at  a county  fair;  a request  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  a color  guard  during  a ceremony;  or  being  an 
Army  representative  at  a civic  or  social  function. 

Volunteer  Duty.  There  is  no  “typical”  recruiter. 
Each  is  highly  individualistic  but  all  possess  an  air  of 
professional  self-confidence.  Every  recruiter  must  be 
able  to  perform  without  constant  supervision,  and  within 
the  constraints  of  the  regulations  governing  recruiting. 

In  an  attempt  to  comunicate  with  a younger  audi- 
ence the  average  age  of  the  recruiting  force  has  been 
reduced  to  34  years  and  the  current  goal  is  to  accept  only 
volunteers  for  recruiting  duty  between  the  ages  of  25-30. 

Volunteers  for  recruiting  duty  must  be  U.S.  citi- 
zens, U.S.  nationals  or  naturalized  citizens,  have  at  least 
a high  school  education  and  score  a minimum  of  1 10  on 
the  General/Technical  aptitude  test.  They  also  undergo 
a comprehensive  background  investigation  and  appear 
before  a highly  selective  screening  board.  Of  those  ap- 
plying, the  acceptance  rate  presently  is  30  percent. 

Upon  acceptance  the  potential  recruiter  attends 
the  5-week  Recruiter  and  Career  Counselor  Course  ad- 
ministered by  the  Army  Institute  of  Administration, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  Here  the  student  receives 
215  hours  of  instruction  and  practical  exercises  in  sub- 
jects ranging  from  the  exacting  standards  and  procedures 


for  processing  applicants  for  enlistment  and  reenlistment 
to  the  practice  of  mnemonics  — the  art  of  improving  or 
developing  one's  memory.  He  also  receives  16  hours  in 
sales  communication. 

Upon  graduation  the  recruiter  earns  the  OOE 
MOS,  and  the  coveted  Recruiter  Badge  is  awarded.  The 
new  recruiter  then  serves  a 1-year  internship.  If  he  can’t 
cut  it  as  a salesman  he’s  reassigned  from  recruiting  duty 
without  any  harm  to  his  military  career. 

Nothing  Typical.  There's  no  typical  recruiter, 
and  there’s  no  typical  recruiting  day. 

In  Chicago,  Sergeant  First  Class  Charles  E.  Bir- 
den,  commander  of  a 3-man  recruiting  station  on  the 
north  side  of  Chicago,  was  up  at  4:30  a.m.  He  had  to  get 
an  applicant  to  the  Armed  Forces  Examining  and  En- 
trance Station  ( AFEES)  for  mental  testing  and  a physical 
examination  by  6 a.m.  “I  could  have  let  him  take  the  bus 
but  the  best  way  to  make  sure  he  gets  there  on  time  is  to 
take  him  there  myself,”  SFC  Birden  says. 

Next  SFC  Birden  goes  to  his  station  and  reviews 
his  itinerary  for  the  day.  He  has  a talk  to  give  at  one  of  the 
high  schools  in  his  area;  an  appointment  with  a YMCA 
official;  a note  to  locate  three  young  ladies  who  filled  out 
recruiting  coupons  appearing  in  national  magazine  ad- 
vertisements; and  he’ll  locate  a prior  serviceman  who 
recently  returned  to  the  area  — and  still  he  has  to  find 
time  to  “hit  the  street.” 

“Many  in  this  area,”  says  SFC  Birden,  “are  day 
laborers  and  the  population  is  transient.  When  I go  out  to 
the  street  I never  attempt  to  sell  a person  on  the  Army.  I 
normally  ask  him  how  he’s  doing,  if  he's  working  and 
give  him  my  card.  You'd  be  surprised  at  the  number  who 
come  to  see  me  later. 

‘ ‘ I administer  the  preliminary  screening  test  and  if 
a man  passes  it  the  next  step  is  determining  what  he’s 
interested  in.  That’s  really  not  hard  to  do  in  this  area 
because  the  majority  of  the  young  men  are  looking  for 
travel,  skills,  training  and  education.” 

It’s  a different  situation  a few  miles  north  of 
Chicago,  in  Highland  Park.  There,  Captain  Phil  Mayer, 
Area  Commander  of  the  six  recruiting  stations  in  the 
Highland  Park  area,  has  a different  target  audience. 
“The  towns  of  Highland  Park  and  Lake  Forest  probably 
have  among  the  highest  per  capita  income  in  the  United 
States,”  he  says,  “so  you  don’t  have  much  success 
selling  skills  and  training.  These  kids’  folks  have  money 
and  they  don’t  have  to  worry  about  learning  a skill. 

“They  go  for  the  travel  and  training  options  and 
that’s  where  we  make  money.  That’s  the  potential  male 
enlistee.  The  females  are  seeking  training  and  education 
— especially  in  the  jobs  which  were  previously  closed  to 
women. 

“1  have  another  city  in  my  area  that’s  highly 
industrialized,  so  the  kids  want  job  skill  training.  Each 
area  has  a different  profile  so  you  have  to  constantly 
assess  the  demographics  and  economic  situation  so  you 
don’t  wind  up  attempting  to  sell  the  wrong  option  to  the 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Above,  exhibit  unit  member  uses  sophisticated  photo-reproduction  equipment  of  photo 
facility  to  copy  art  which  will  be  used  in  display.  Above  right,  display  arts  merge  with 
industrial  skills  in  exhibit  unit  shop  as  welder  adds  his  touch.  Mission  requires  elec- 
tronics wizards  too,  center  right,  before  finished  product  meets  public. 
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THE  ARMY  ON  DISPLAY 

SSG  Zack  Richards 

Photos  by  author  and  the  Recruiting  Support  Center 


NOT  ALL  advertising  agencies  are  on  Madison  Avenue  and  not  all 
advertising  employees  wear  gray  flannel  suits.  One  important  agency 
dresses  its  military  people  in  green  and  is  located  at  Cameron  Station  in 
Alexandria.  Va.  It's  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Support  Center. 

With  the  advent  of  the  volunteer  Army,  recruiters  need  more 
support  and  better  tools  to  aid  them  in  selling  the  Army  to  prospective 
soldiers.  The  Recruiting  Support  Center  was  created  to  fill  the  need. 

The  program  that  was  to  become  the  Recruiting  Support  Center 
came  into  being  in  1936  after  the  War  Department  was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  projected  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939.  A cen- 
tralized exhibit  unit  was  established  under  the  Army’s  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral to  prepare  the  display.  The  AG’s  product  proved  such  a success 
that  the  Army  decided  to  give  the  unit  a permanent  place  on  its  rolls. 
The  exhibit  unit  created  many  displays  popularizing  understanding  of 
the  war  effort  at  home. 

Following  World  War  1 1 the  exhibit  unit  passed  to  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Information  (OC  INFO).  The  Freedom  Train  carrying  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  other  historical 
documents  was  designed  and  outfitted  by  the  exhibit  unit  and  toured  the 
nation  drawing  huge  crowds. 

Another  of  the  unit’s  projects  was  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
exhibit.  "Serving  with  Pride  and  Dignity.”  Between  1963  and  1969  this 
exhibit  visited  every  major  city  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
Hawaii.  The  unit  also  coordinated  an  extensive  renovation  of  the 
Pentagon  corridors. 

In  July  1971  the  exhibit  unit  was  transferred  from  OCINFO  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Support  Center. 

The  Support  Center  mission  is  explicit:  "Provide  mobile  and 
fixed  exhibits  in  support  of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
advertising  and  publicity  programs. ” But  these  words  do  not  convey 


the  artistry  and  technical  expertise  involved  in  constructing  and  pre- 
senting exhibits  for  the  Army.  It  requires  men.  motivation  and  top- 
notch  managers. 

The  center  is  geared  to  produce  exhibits  entirely  "in-house. " 
Planning,  construction  and  maintenance  requires  a wide  variety  of 
unusual  supplies  and  materials.  Any  exhibit  the  Support  Center  puts 
together  has  five  basic  ingredients  and  involves  both  major  branches  of 
the  center  — Concepts  and  Operations.  Unit  personnel  create  designs 
and  equipment  never  before  or  rarely  attempted. 

Research.  Ideas  for  exhibits  are  constantly  being  brought  to  the 
Support  Center.  The  Concepts  Branch  researches  the  topic,  organizes 
the  subject  matter  and  creates  a plan  which  can  be  turned  into  an 
effective  exhibit.  The  researcher  may  travel  coast-to-coast  conducting 
interviews,  gathering  photographs  and  obtaining  equipment  and  mate- 
rials for  the  exhibit. 

Design.  While  the  concept  is  being  researched  a designer  works 
with  the  Concepts  Branch  to  develop  the  best  possible  design  to  portray 
the  theme.  Methods  are  studied  to  assure  that  the  display  is  portable, 
incorporates  proven  techniques  of  display,  and  is  as  maintenance-free 
as  possible. 

Building.  No  matter  how  attractive  the  design  or  how  brilliant 
the  concept,  all  exhibits  begin  as  raw  materials.  Draftsmen,  carpenters, 
electricians,  machinists  — military  and  civilian  specialists  work  to- 
gether to  produce  attractive  and  rugged  display  units. 

Tour.  The  completed  exhibit  is  put  on  tour  at  conventions,  fairs 
colleges  and  special  events  throughout  the  country.  Recently  exhibit' 
have  been  shown  at  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  ol 
Colored  People  (NAACP)  convention.  Women's  World  in  Chicago 
and  Atlanta,  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Convention  in  Baltimore 
and  the  Sports  and  Recreation  exhibit  at  theTexas  State  Fair  in  Dallas. 

An  integral  part  of  the  exhibit  is  its  crew  — the  highly  trained 
enlisted  men  who  must  not  only  be  able  to  talk  to  the  public  and  explain 
the  exhibit  story  but  also  serve  as  drivers,  repairmen  and  maintenance 
personnel. 

Supporting  the  touring  exhibits  is  the  Operations  Branch,  w hich 
arranges  the  touring  schedules,  furnishes  publicity  and  provides  tlu 
myriad  support  items  needed  to  help  tell  the  Army's  story. 

Publicity.  Radio  and  TV  spots,  posters  and  news  releases  go  out 
in  advance  of  the  exhibit.  The  Operation  Branch  supplies  the  publicity 
material  to  "advance  men"  — usually  local  recruiters  or  possibly  the 
manager  of  the  shopping  center  or  activity  where  an  exhibit  will  be 
shown.  These  assistants  make  necessary  arrangements  for  electricity, 
quarters  and  whatever  else  the  crew  may  need. 

The  Operations  Branch  also  handles  the  Support  Center  -, 
administrative  needs,  including  providing  the  highly  qualified  people 
with  specialized  skills  needed  for  the  job. 

The  construction  of  Army  exhibits  requires  ultramodern 
facilities.  Well-equipped  carpentry,  electrical  and  paint  shops  plus  one 
of  the  most  modem  photo  facilities  in  the  government  fill  the  54,000 
square  feet  of  the  Support  Center  plant  at  Cameron  Station. 

Mere  facilities  aren't  enough.  The  USAREC  Center  has  a 
group  of  soldier/craftsmen  equal  to  its  modem  facilities.  Every  soldier 
assigned  to  the  Center  has  a high  school  education  and  some  are  college 
graduates. 

Modem  facilities,  raw  materials,  qualified  personnel  — it  takes 
them  all  to  produce  a successful  exhibit,  and  the  Recruiting  Support 
Center  has  the  winning  combination. 
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Recruiters  tailor  the  approach  to  the  prospect.  What  appeals  in 
the  West  Virginia  hollows  won’t  make  it  in  the  windy  streets  of 
Chicago. 


wrong  potential  customer.” 

Hop  over  to  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  and  you  find  a 
different  set  of  circumstances.  Sergeant  First  Class  Ed- 
ward J.  Cass  is  assigned  to  the  Beckley  Recruiting 
Station  where  education  and  training  are  his  most  popu- 
lar options.  He's  also  had  a lot  of  success  recruiting 
married  couples.  When  you  visit  him  he’s  processing  a 
former  West  Virginia  state  policeman  and  his  wife.  “The 
per  capita  income  is  pretty  low  around  here  and  since  the 
Army  attempts  to  assign  husband  and  wife  teams  on  the 
same  post  it’s  opened  up  a whole  new  thing  for  me,”  he 
says. 

SFC  Cass  consistently  exceeds  his  assigned  ob- 
jective and  attributes  his  success  to  a number  of  factors: 
“My  first  rule  is  to  always  be  completely  honest.  Don’t 
make  any  promises  that  you  can’t  deliver.  If  a potential 
enlistee  isn’t  qualified  for  a specific  option  don’t  try  to 
snow  him.” 

Travel  deeper  into  the  Appalachian  Mountains  — 
coal  mining  country  — and  visit  Staff  Sergeant  John  A. 
Turner.  His  Welch,  W.  Va.,  Recruiting  Station  is  a 
one-man  operation.  His  territory  encompasses  500 
square  miles:  the  best  highway  in  the  area  is  a two-laner 
and  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  is  high  — even  under 
the  best  driving  conditions. 

SSG  Turner’s  target  audience  are  the  kids  of  coal 
miners  and  their  main  interests  are  skills  and  training. 
“Most  of  them  don’t  want  to  work  in  the  mines  like  their 
fathers,  so  skills  and  training  are  their  bag.” 

The  day  you  visit  him  he’s  serving  as  a proctor  at 
a high  school  where  the  Armed  Services  Vocational 
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Aptitude  Battery  tests  are  being  administered. 

“This  test  really  opens  the  door  for  us.  It’s  a 
nine-part  exam  which  measures  the  vocational  aptitude 
of  high  school  seniors.  We  can  sit  down  with  a kid  and  his 
parents  and  point  out  the  aptitude  areas  in  which  he’s 
strong.  If  a kid’s  strong  in,  say,  mechanics  or  electronics, 
chances  are  we  can  interest  him  in  an  enlistment  option 
which  guarantees  training  in  those  skills,”  says  SSG 
Turner. 

“When  you  enlist  a young  man  or  young  woman 
here  in  these  mountains  you’ve  enlisted  the  entire  fam- 
ily. Give  a person  a bum  steer  and  the  word  spreads  like 
wildfire  in  these  hills  and  hollows.  You  couldn’t  stay 
here  if  they  didn’t  trust  you.” 

Bonus  Bonanza.  In  Los  Angeles,  Sergeant  First 
Class  Kenneth  J.  Gaul,  commander  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Central  Recruiting  Station,  receives  word  of 
USAREC’s  recently  initiated  Qualitative  Incentive 
Procurement  System  (QIPS)  designed  to  reward  re- 
cruiters based  on  the  quality  of  their  enlistees. 

A recruiter  who  enlists  a college  graduate  re- 
ceives 10  credits.  He  earns  credits  for  other  enlistments 
based  on  the  enlistees’  education  and  mental  category. 
He  also  receives  one  credit  for  a European  enlistment, 
Regular  Army  or  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP).  Addi- 
tionally, one  credit  is  awarded  for  all  combat  arms 
enlistments,  RA  or  DEP.  Extra  bonus  credits  are  avail- 
able for  award  for  special  designated  recruiting  efforts. 

The  credits  are  used  to  garner  special  awards, 
such  as  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal.  A total  of  360 
credits  are  required  for  this  award.  Recruiters  who  have 
accumulated  a minimum  of  75  credits  and  meet  the  other 
criteria  may  be  considered  for  meritorious  promotion  to 
staff  sergeant.  Ten  such  promotions  will  be  made  per 
month  during  the  7-month  period  ending  June  30,  1975. 

“That  program  (QIPS)  is  a real  shot  in  the  arm,” 
says  SFC  Gaul.  ”...  We  are  already  shifting  to  the  2- 
and  4-year  colleges  and  are  going  into  sections  of  our 
area  where  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  is 
very  high.” 

He’s  also  enthusiastic  about  USAREC’s  project 
Army  Help  for  Education  and  Development  (AHEAD), 
which  is  aimed  at  increasing  the  number  of  enlistments  of 
potential  students  interested  in  college  but  who  can’t 
pursue  that  interest  because  of  financial  or  other  reasons. 

Project  AHEAD  works  like  this:  A high  school 
graduate  is  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the  Army  and  is 
provided  information  about  the  colleges  participating  in 
the  program.  He  also  receives  information  and  guidance 
for  use  in  contacting  the  particular  college  of  interest. 

Upon  accepting  the  student,  the  college  acts  as  an 
academic  depository  and  counseling  agent  during  the 
student’s  entire  enlistment  in  the  Army.  The  student/ 
soldier  can  then  take  regular  college  courses  offered  by 
an  accredited  institution  at  the  post  of  assignment  and 
have  credits  earned  sent  to  the  college  acting  as 
academic  repository  for  the  student.  Up  to  75  percent  of 
tuition  costs  may  be  covered  by  the  Army. 

AFEES.  USAREC  is  the  manager  of  the  66 


SOLDIERS 


Recruiters  say  women  prospects  seek  training  and  education, 
especially  in  jobs  previously  closed  to  women;  men  wanttravel, 
adventure. 


A FEES  stations.  Army  guidance  counselors  are  as- 
signed to  each  District  Recruiting  Command  with  duty 
station  at  A FEES  and  while  the  recruiter  makes  the 
initial  contact  with  the  applicant  the  guidance  counselor 
— also  an  OOE  — must  close  the  sale. 

After  an  applicant  passes  the  physical  examina- 
tion at  the  A FEES  and  the  battery  of  mental  tests  has 
been  administered,  the  guidance  counselor  determines 
the  applicant’s  desires  and  qualifications.  In  the  case  of  a 
school  enlistment  option,  the  guidance  counselor  re- 
quests a school  allocation  via  a computer  — referred  to 
as  a request.  His  request  terminal  is  linked  directly  to 
a computer  bank  maintained  by  the  Army.  The  compu- 
ter contains  a list  of  all  the  school  allocations  available  up 
to  9 months  in  advance  and  is  up-dated  by  M1LPER- 
CEN  every  week. 

The  guidance  counselor  enters  the  applicant’s 
mental  scores,  physical  profile  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation where  required,  and  the  desired  school.  The 
central  computer  comes  back  instantly  with  five  choices 
based  on  the  individual’s  qualifications  and  Army  needs. 
Should  these  five  choices  be  undesirable  to  the  appli- 
cant, the  guidance  counselor  can  request  five  more. 
This  function  can  be  repeated,  eventually  resulting  in  a 
maximum  of  25  choices  being  made  available  to  the 
applicant. 

When  the  applicant  is  satisfied,  an  enlistment 
contract  is  typed  up  and  the  class  reservation  is  con- 
firmed. In  the  case  of  Army  schools  if  the  starting  date  of 
a particular  school  is  too  far  off,  the  individual  may  be 
enlisted  into  the  Army  Reserve  in  the  Delayed  Entry 


Program  with  a guarantee  of  the  school  of  his  choice. 

New  Approach.  Just  as  the  other  USAREC 
agencies  had  to  update  and  modernize,  so  have  the 
AFEES. 

Drop  in  on  the  ultra-modern  Baltimore  AFEES, 
where  an  attractive,  modern  structure  has  replaced  the 
dingy,  drafty  AFEES  of  the  past.  Gone  are  the  painted 
lines  on  the  floor  which  insulted  the  intelligence  by 
assuming  you  couldn’t  find  your  way  without  following  a 
yellow  line.  The  friendly  atmosphere  now  prevailing 
includes  a hot  lunch  and  modern  hotel  accommodations 
if  an  applicant  or  enlistee  has  to  remain  overnight. 

This  March  the  Baltimore  AFEES  begins  testing 
a semi-automated  processing  system.  When  an  applicant 
arrives  at  the  station  his  name  and  Social  Security 
number  will  be  fed  into  a computer  bank  along  with  other 
pertinent  data.  At  each  step  of  the  processing  more 
information  is  added,  including  the  examining 
physician’s  evaluation,  mental  test  scores,  school 
guarantee  or  training  or  travel  option.  They'll  all  be  in  the 
computer.  When  the  processing  section  is  ready  to  type 
the  enlistment  contract  it’s  accomplished  rapidly. 

The  enlistment  contract  is  reviewed  by  the  appli 
cant  three  times  before  he  signs  it.  After  the  physical 
examination  and  battery  of  mental  tests  the  contract  is 
reviewed  by  the  applicant  and  a guidance  counselor.  The 
contract  isn’t  typed  in  final  form,  however,  until  the 
applicant  is  satisfied.  The  applicant  then  goes  over  the 
contract  again  with  an  AFEES  processing  officer  before 
the  oath  of  enlistment  is  administered.  He  confirms  his 
enlistment  by  signing  the  contract. 

If  for  any  reason  the  Army  doesn’t  live  up  to  its 
promise,  the  soldier  is  given  the  choice  of  another  option 
or  an  immediate  discharge.  USAREC  officials  say  the 
number  of  "false  promise’’  claims  has  been  drastically 
reduced,  and  proved  claims  of  "false  promises’  during 
the  first  half  of  FY  75  are  running  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent. 

Is  it  working?  While  changing  planes  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  for  a flight  to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  you  spot  a 
sharp  young  private,  also  taking  the  same  flight.  You’re 
in  civvies  and  take  the  seat  next  to  him.  Ask  how  long 
he’s  been  in  the  Army  and  he  tells  you  he’s  in  his  fifth 
week  of  basic  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  That  soldier  is  Private 
David  Parker  and  he  tells  you  that  he’s  heading  home  to 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  on  emergency  leave. 

Ask  him  if  he  remembers  his  recruiter’s  name  and 
he  tells  you  it’s  SFC  Cass  — the  same  SFC  Cass  you’ll 
meet  in  Beckley.  Tell  PVT  Parker  you've  heard  that 
recruiters  make  a lot  of  promises  they  can't  deliver  and 
he  tells  you  about  his  enlistment  contract.  He's  carrying 
a copy  of  that  enlistment  contract  in  his  bag. 

When  you  relate  the  experience  to  SFC  Cass  he 
smiles  and  says,  "We  have  to  tell  it  like  it  is.  1 don't  want 
an  unhappy  soldier  in  my  Army." 

Then  you  remember  the  USAREC  motto,  "Pro- 
vide the  Strength,”  and  you  get  the  feeling  that  today’s 
Soldier/Salesmen  are  doing just  that  — while  marching  to 
the  beat  of  a new  generation.  ^ 
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THE  RECRUITER 
WHO  CAME  IN  FROM 
THE  COLD 


SP4  John  Pearce 


THE  WARMTH  from  Joe's 
Barber  Shop  surrounded  me 
like  a blanket  as  I pushed 
open  the  heavy  door  beneath 
the  striped  pole.  1 entered  hesitantly, 
shaking  the  gritty  Chicago  snow 
from  my  recently  polished  low  quar- 
ter shoes. 

As  I glanced  nervously 
around  the  room  1 saw  several  famil- 
iar faces  along  the  east  wall  of  the 
shop.  Six  of  the  seven  customer 
chairs  were  occupied.  Some  of  the 
younger  fellows  were  waiting  for 
their  monthly  trim.  A couple  were 
just  passing  a comfortable  afternoon 
chatting  while  the  snowstorm  and 
biting  winter  winds  raged  outside. 

The  entrance  bells  chimed  as 
the  door  opened.  Joe  looked  up  from 
the  head  he  was  trimming  and 
grinned,  “Well,  John.  Welcome 
home,  soldier  boy!  You  fellas  re- 
member John,  Nancy's  boy?’’  My 
apprehensions  about  returning  home 
as  a hometown  Station  of  Choice 
(SOC)  canvasser  for  the  Army 
began  to  melt  away  like  the  snow 
from  my  heavy,  green  overcoat. 

After  4 months  volunteer 
duty  as  an  SOC  canvasser  for  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  1 learned  how  little  the 
civilian  community  knows  of  what 
today’s  Army  is  all  about.  Old  war 
movies  don't  tell  the  story;  they 
create  distorted,  exaggerated 
stereotypes  of  military  life. 

The  SOC  Bloc.  To  get  the 
real  Army  story  across,  though,  the 
SOC  canvasser  entered  the  scene 
early  in  1972  when  the  first  trained 
volunteer  canvassers  deployed 
throughout  the  country.  Under  the 
program,  young  active  duty  men  and 
women  volunteers  were  selected  to 
return  to  their  old  stomping  grounds 
to  assist  local  recruiters  and  at  the 
same  time  to  promote  interest  in 
their  own  respective  posts. 

Fort  Hood  particularly  has 
enjoyed  great  success  with  the  pro- 
gram. Since  inception  of  the  program 
nearly  500  Fort  Hood  SOCers  have 
hit  the  beaches  of  Miami  and  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  City,  not  to 
mention  points  in  between,  talking 
up  today's  Army  and  a place  under 
the  Texas  sun.  As  a result,  according 
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Choice  Recruiting  Office,  III  Corps  and  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


to  Recruiting  Command  figures, 
4,800  enlistees  signed  up  to  go  to 
Fort  Hood. 

As  area  canvassers  we  were 
selected  to  carry  the  Army  story  into 
the  schools,  businesses  and  living 
rooms  of  our  hometowns.  We  would 
use  interesting  displays  and  low-key, 
informal  discussions;  but  our  main 
lever  was  the  fact  that  we  were  al- 
ready established  in  our  com- 
munities, known  as  “one  of  the 
gang"  back  home  and  therefore  had 
high  credibility.  We  were  friends 
who’d  come  back  home,  experi- 
enced and  willing  to  talk  about  the 


By  spring,  SP4  Pearce  was  an  experi- 
enced hand  at  SOC  canvassing.  Here  he 
discusses  prospects  with  recruiter  SSG 
Tom  McCauslin. 


Army  and  our  particular  post  with 
anyone  willing  to  listen. 

Getting  Ready.  Before  leav- 
ing Fort  Hood  we  all  underwent  a 
week  of  classes  to  prepare  for  the 
relatively  foreign  duty  of  recruiting; 
most  of  us  had  worked  as  clerks, 
truck  drivers  or  intelligence  spe- 
cialists, not  as  recruiters.  We  learned 
the  problems  we  could  anticipate 
during  our  2-month  duty. 

We  got  helpful  hints  on  con- 
duct and  public  affairs  topics  along 
with  more  technical  points,  such  as 
how  to  keep  daily  travel  logs  and  fill 
out  the  all-important  referral  slips  on 
the  individuals  we  recruited.  Our 
quota  would  be  six  or  eight  recruits 


per  month. 

I arrived  home  carrying  my 
uniforms  and  bales  of  recruiting  lit- 
erature. Two  long  months  stretched 
ahead  of  me  and  1 didn’t  know  what 
to  expect.  We’d  been  advised  that 
some  recruiters  might  object  to  naive 
intruders  who  could  bungle  estab- 
lished office  procedures.  Fortu- 
nately the  recruiters  I worked  with 
couldn’t  have  been  more  coopera- 
tive. They  realized  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing a local  yokel  aboard  and  together 
we  established  more  contacts, 
placed  more  displays  and  got  more 
results  than  either  of  us  could  have 
done  on  our  own. 

What  Canvassers  Do.  The 
canvasser  tries  to  supplement  local 
recruiters  with  fresh  leads.  This  pro- 
duces better  results  for  the  recruiters 
and  at  the  same  time  creates  interest 
in  assignments  to  your  particular 
post. 

In  order  to  accomplish  any- 
thing in  recruiting  it’s  necessary  first 
to  overcome  one  immediate  diffi- 
culty: the  oddity  of  being  a military 
figure  back  in  a civilian  area.  The 
realization  that  you’re  the  only  one 
walking  around  in  a set  of  Army 
greens  among  the  hordes  of  blue 
jeans  and  halter  tops  is  at  first  an 
awkward  situation. 

But  once  you  get  accustomed 
to  it  the  fact  you  look  different  can  be 
an  attraction  and  selling  point.  You 
just  have  to  get  used  to  people  occa- 
sionally approaching  you  on  the 
street  and  asking  when  the  new 
postal  rates  are  going  into  effect. 

Daily  exposure  and  seeing 
every  situation  as  a selling  opportun- 
ity are  the  keys  to  successful  recruit- 
ing. The  best  place  to  begin  is  with 
the  young;  local  high  schools  and  col- 
leges are  the  logical  starting  points. 
A phone  call  of  introduction  to  high 
school  guidance  counselors  is  often 
all  that’s  necessary. 

From  There  It’s  Simple.  Set 
up  a display  in  the  school  lobby  dur- 
ing lunch  period  and  have  at  it.  Pass 
out  literature  and  freebies  but  be  in- 
terested in  the  students  and  their  in- 
terests. During  my  SOC  tour  these 
were  informative  moments  for  both 
the  students  and  me.  During  these 
rapid-fire  periods  of  “20  questions” 
I made  the  most  appointments. 
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1 also  learned  not  to  be  timid 
about  trying  anything  — as  long  as  it 
would  work.  My  daily  activities  in- 
cluded phone  calls,  walking  the 
downtown  areas,  putting  up  posters 
and  talking  with  local  residents. 

I patronized  as  many  restau- 
rants and  coffee  shops  as  possible. 
This  led  to  several  parents  and  big 
brothers  prompting  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, little  brothers  or  sisters  to  drop 
down  to  the  recruiting  station  and  at 
least  find  out  more  about  the  Army. 

1 also  found  that  using  local 
media  was  an  effective  way  to  gain 
exposure;  area  radio  stations  were 
crying  for  30-second  informative 
spots.  The  Armed  Forces  section  of 
the  local  papers  was  also  a good 
place  for  articles  announcing  your 
presence.  These  things  get  read. 

A Day  In  The  Life.  The  best 
way  to  describe  what  a canvasser 
does  is  by  a detailed  account  of  a day 
or  so  of  this  kind  of  duty.  Two  back- 
to-back  days  I remember  particu- 
larly combine  the  routine  moments 
with  some  of  the  more  bizarre  things 
that  can  happen. 

One  morning  I stopped  by  a 
local  gas  station  for  a quick  fill-up. 
After  waiting  in  the  three-block-long 
line  for  45  minutes  I finally  eased  my 
nearly  empty  roadster  up  to  the  gas 
island.  While  my  tank  was  filling  1 
began  talking  with  the  attendant.  (He 
was  packing  a .38  revolver  — 
Chicago  was  hurting  for  gas  at  that 
time.) 

He  was  interested  in  the 
Army,  especially  in  the  MPs,  so  I 
made  an  appointment  with  him  for 
later  in  the  week.  Three  weeks  later 
the  gas  was  gone  from  Chicago  and 
my  gas  jockey  friend  was  on  his  way 
to  basic  training  and  a Fort  Hood 
assignment  with  the  MPs. 

Following  a quick  stop  at  a 
nearby  coffee  shop  and  a conversa- 
tion with  two  unemployed  construc- 
tion workers  who  later  dropped  by 
our  office  for  more  information,  I 
arrived  at  my  recruiting  office.  There 
I made  several  calls  to  high  school 
grads  in  the  area.  Many  had  gone  on 
to  college  but  more  than  a few  indi- 
cated interest  in  the  Army  — which 
led  to  more  appointments. 

More  than  once  I hid  a grin 
when  a young  “hopper’ ' would  ap- 


proach in  innocent  ignorance  and 
squeal,  “Oh,  you're  in  the  Army! 
You  must  know  my  brother  Bob, 
he’s  in  the  service  too  ...”  Yes,  I’d 
be  glad  to  say  “hi”  whenever  I saw 
him! 

Tiny  Alice.  Later  1 con- 
ducted an  unusual  but  rewarding  in- 
terview with  a high  school  drop-out 
who  lived  alone  with  three  dogs.  He 
was  interested  in  talking  to  me,  he 
mumbled  through  the  closed  door, 
but  would  1 mind  removing  my  uni- 
form before  1 entered  his  apartment? 

“You  see,’’  he  said,  “my 
German  shepherd  Alice  can’t  stand 
uniforms  of  any  kind.  She  just  goes 
nuts  when  the  mailman  comes 


“Remember,  Dulaney  — The  MARINES 
Want  a FEW  Good  Men  ...  We  Want  ALL 
of  OURS  to  be  Good!” 


around. ...” 

Undaunted,  1 shed  my  over- 
coat, jacket  and  tie  and  talked  to  him 
while  Alice  growled  menacingly  in 
the  corner.  I was  thankful  she  didn't 
know  the  difference  between  com- 
mercial and  Government  Issue 
shorts. 

Two  weeks  later  my  dog- 
loving  friend  had  passed  his  GED 
test  with  terrific  scores  and  was 
signed  for  Fort  Hood  as  a computer 
programmer  with  plans  to  continue 
his  education  at  Central  Texas  Col- 
lege — at  the  Army’s  expense. 

Back  at  the  office  after  some 
phone  calls,  I handled  a few  “walk- 


in”  cases  and  left  the  office  at  6 p.m. 
Later  that  night  I had  time  for  a few 
brews  with  my  friends.  After  hearing 
the  customary  jokes  about  being  the 
cop-out  and  recruiting  my  buddies, 
they  began  asking  serious  questions 
about  what  the  Army  is  really  about. 
I never  recruited  any  of  them  but  I 
left  them  with  more  knowledge  and 
less  prejudice  against  the  service. 

Community  Pulse.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I started  early  over  coffee 
with  the  fire  chief  of  my  hometown 
— an  old  friend  who  has  his  finger  on 
the  community  pulse.  Next  stop  was 
a local  high  school  where  as  a proc- 
tor I helped  the  recruiter  and  NCO 
tester  administer  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB)  test.  After  answering 
questions,  passing  out  literature  and 
showing  movies  we  headed  for  a 
shopping  center  date  and  a static  dis- 
play. More  and  more  leads. 

After  lunch  at  a curb-stop 
patronized  by  the  high  school  crowd, 
I visited  another  high  school  and  had 
a stimulating  hour  with  the  students. 
I had  met  the  editor  of  their  school 
newspaper  during  my  canvassing. 
Because  I work  as  a journalist  back 
at  Fort  Hood,  I was  naturally  eager 
when  my  editor  friend  asked  me  to 
help  his  struggling  journal.  I started 
by  speaking  to  his  staff  for  an  hour  on 
ways  to  improve  their  efforts. 

Together  we  changed  the 
format  and  design  of  the  newspaper 
into  a more  readable  package.  And 
though  we  really  never  discussed  the 
Army,  word  about  our  meeting  got 
around.  During  the  next  2 weeks 
there  was  increasing  interest  about 
the  Army  from  this  school  which  has 
an  800-member  senior  class. 

The  rest  of  the  day  I spent 
stamping  literature  back  at  the  office 
and  preparing  for  another  shopping 
center  display. 

Why  the  Success.  These  2 
days  give  a pretty  good  idea  how 
SOC  recruiting  works.  All  days 
aren't  this  busy  or  this  successful  but 
these  experiences  show  how  and 
why  SOC  programs  like  Hood's  are 
helping  promote  an  all-volunteer 
system,  making  today's  Army  a 
more  meaningful  alternative  than 
ever  before. 

It's  working.  {ft 
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SOLDIERS 


IMAGES  IN  INK 


SP4  Dan  Rifenburgh 


Silkscreening  is  a cheap, 

easy,  rewarding  method  for  re- 
producing any  two-dimensional 
image  onto  almost  any  material.  Al- 
though there  are  several  variations 
on  the  silkscreening  process,  the 
basic  process  is  simple.  You  can 
walk  into  your  local  Army  craft  shop 
armed  with  this  copy  of  soldiers 
and  make  your  first  silkscreen  today 
and  begin  printing  (on  just  about  any- 
thing) tomorrow. 

Selecting  a Design.  For 
your  first  effort  it's  best  to  settle  on  a 
simple  design  which  you  can  effec- 
tively reproduce  using  one  color.  I 
decided  to  use  a design  from  a high 
contrast  photograph  of  Muddy  Wa- 
ters, the  well-known  blues  singer. 

Right  off  the  bat  Em  dealing 
with  solid  black  and  white  without 
any  grey  zones  of  shading  in  be- 
tween, which  keeps  everything  sim- 
ple. The  surface  1 will  eventually 
print  on  is  a white  T-shirt;  so  there's 
one  color  already  — the  lighted  por- 
tions of  Muddy's  face  are  already 
there  on  the  white  T-shirt.  Now  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  surround  them 
with  the  dark  areas  of  his  face,  the 
shadows. 

To  do  this  I use  one  of  the 

basic  silkscreening  processes 

those  shadows  on  the 
led  the  film  stencil  method  and  it’s 
quite  easy.  But 
ing  about  the  film 
prepare  a frame 

Prepa  ring  a Frame.  At  your 
local  Army  Recreation  Service 
craft  shop  vou're  likely  to  find  alf 
kinds  of  wooden  frames  in  all 
kinds  of  condition.  Find  one  big 
enough  to  fit  your  design,  with 
a few  inches  to  spare  on  all 
four  side^Sut  a piece  of  silk  a 
little  larger  than  the  frame  and 
beginning  at  the  center  top  o 
one  slat^UBflie  silk  to  t 

frame. 

I hen  staple  the  silk  to  the  i 
posite  side  of  the  frame  with  a staple 
e\aetl\  opposite  your  first  staple, 
stretching  the  silk  tightly  across  the 


frame.  Keep  alternating  from  slat  to 
opposite  slat,  stretching  the  silk  as 
tightly  as  you  can  and  don't  worry 
about  tearing  the  silk;  it’s 

Once  you  have  all  the  ridges 
and  furls  out  and  have  a tight,  flat 
piece  of  silk  stapled  to  the  frame, 
shear  off  excess  silk 

Incidentally^there’s  no- 
thing special  about  these 
frames.  If  you  can’t  find  one 
that  fits  your  deiign  just  walk 
over  to  the  Army  craft  shop 
and  knock  one  out.  The  slats  should” 
be  at  least  an  inch-and- 
a-half  by  an  inch-and-a- 
half. 
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Taping  and  Sealing.  Turn 
the  frame  over  and  set  it  down  in 
front  of  you  with  the  silk  side  down. 
What  you  have  before  you  is  actually 
a small  tray,  probably  capable  of 
holding  a dozen  cookies.  But  it  won't 
hold  silkscreen  ink.  which  will  seep 
right  through  the  silk. 

And  that’s  exactly  what  we 
want  it  to  do,  but  not  everywhere. 
We  only  want  it  to  seep  through  in 
those  places  where  we  want  the 
shadows  of  Muddy’s  face  to  appear. 
Therefore  we  have  to  block  out  ev- 
erything else.  For  the  detailed  part  of 
the  design  we'll  use  a film  stencil  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  area  we'll  use 
gum-backed  tape  — it’s  cheaper, 
stronger  and  it  tastes  better. 

Get  a good  idea  of  the  size 
your  film  stencil  will  have  to  be  to 
include  your  design  and  about  an 
inch  of  border.  You  can  mark  this 
area  off  with  a pencil  on  the  silk.  This 
area  will  be  the  window  where  you'll 
place  your  stencil  and  it'll  be  the  only 
area  not  completely  covered  with 
tape. 


Left  row,  top  to  bottom:  From  the  photograph  an  enlarged 
pencil  drawing  is  made  highlighting  basic  light  and  dark  areas; 
stretching  and  stapling  the  silk  over  the  frame;  blocking  off 
unused  areas  of  the  screen  with  gum-backed  tape. 
Right  row:  cutting  out  dark  areas  of  the  design  on  the  film 
stencil;  adhering  the  stencil  to  the  screen;  and  finally 
printing  the  image  by  forcing  ink  through  open  portions 
of  the  screen  with  a squeegee.  At  right,  the  finished  product  is 

modeled  by  Ms.  Loretta  Clark. 


Now  begin  taping  on  both 
sides  of  the  silk  and  around  the 
frame,  leaving  only  one  rectangular 
window  for  the  film  stencil.  Make 
sure  you  have  at  least  an  inch  of  tape 
along  all  four  borders  of  the  window. 

Once  you've  taped  every- 
thing off  except  the  window,  apply  a 
coat  of  shellac  to  the  tape.  When  you 
apply  the  shellac  to  the  area  around 
the  window  go  ahead  and  coat  a 
half-inch  border  around  the  inside  of 
the  window,  brushing  the  shellac  di- 
rectly onto  that  part  of  the  silk. 

This  is  a must  so  the  ink  won’t 
run  under  the  tape  and  get  where  you 
don't  want  it  to  be.  Once  the  shellac 
is  dry  put  another  coat  on  and  let  it 
dry.  While  it's  drying,  you'll  have 
time  to  cut  the  film  stencil. 

Preparing  the  Stencil.  The 
film  stencil  is  composed  of  a thin 
sheet  of  lacquer  laminated  to  a plas- 
tic or  paper  backing.  Cut  a piece 
slightly  larger  than  your  window  and 
lay  it  down  over  your  design  with  the 
paper  of  plastic  backing  side  down 
and  the  shiny  lacquer  side  up.  Both 
lacquer  and  backing  are  transparent 
so  you'll  see  the  design  through  the 
two  sheets. 

Tape  the  design  down  on  a 
fixed  surface  and  tape  the  stencil 
over  the  design  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Using  a sharp  skill  knife  or  razor 
knife  cut  away  the  portions  of  the 
lacquer  sheet  where  you  want  the  ink 
to  flow  through  the  silk  weave. 

In  my  case,  all  the  shadows  of 
Muddy's  facial  features  are  outlined 
with  the  knife  and  then  peeled  off, 
leaving  only  those  parts  of  the  lac- 
quer sheet  where  I don’t  want  the  ink 
going  through  the  weave.  It’s  a nega- 
tive image,  dig? 

Film  Stencil  to  Silk.  Tape  the 
completed  stencil  to  the  underside  of 
the  silkscreen  exactly  where  you 
want  it  to  appear  in  the  window  with 
the  film  touching  the  silk.  Lay  out 
some  newspaper  padding  and  set  the 
frame  with  the  stencil  on  the  pad. 


Then  take  two  balled-up, 
lint-free  cloths.  Soak  one  cloth  in 
adhering  solution  and  squeeze  it  out 
and  with  the  other  cloth  in  your  other 
hand,  begin  soaking  a small  area  of 
the  top  side  of  the  screen.  The  stencil 
will  begin  adhering  to  the  silk. 

Now  rub  the  same  area  with 
the  dry  cloth  to  pick  up  excess  fluid. 
Keep  working  in  this  manner  till  the 
entire  stencil  is  stuck  to  the  silk,  then 
let  it  dry.  When  it’s  completely  dry 
gently  peel  away  the  stencil  backing 
and  your  screen  is  ready  for  printing. 

Make  Ready  for  Printing. 
One  thing  to  bear  in  mind  when  you 
print  is  that  once  you  start  you  don’t 
want  to  stop  till  you’ve  printed 
everything  you  intend  to  print. 
You'll  want  to  work  fast  because 
some  inks  will  dry  on  the  screen, 
blocking  up  the  weave.  For  this 
reason  have  everything  ready  before 
you  print  your  first  impression. 

First  you  need  a flat  surface 
under  your  screen;  a plain  board  will 
do  if  it’s  larger  than  the  frame.  Even 
better  is  a flat  board  with  a cross- 
board at  the  top  the  same  height  as 
the  frame.  You  can  attach  the  frame 
to  this  board  with  hinges  and  screws. 
This  arrangement  is  helpful  when 
you  want  to  print  in  two  colors  and 
need  exact  registration  of  the  im- 
ages, but  a plain,  flat  surface  will  do 
the  job  if  that's  all  you  have. 

If  you  want  to  print  on  T- 
shirts  prepare  them  for  printing  by 
sticking  a large  piece  of  cardboard 
surrounded  with  newspaper  inside 
the  shirt  to  prevent  the  image  from 
going  through  onto  the  reverse  side. 
If  you  want  to  print  on  paper,  have  it 
cut,  stacked  and  ready  for  printing. 

Printing.  This  is  perhaps  the 
easiest  part  of  the  silkscreen  pro- 
cess. Once  you  have  the  material  to 
be  printed  in  place  below  the  screen, 
pour  a generous  amount  of  silk- 
screen ink  into  the  frame  at  one  end. 
Then  take  a squeegee  and  pull  the 
ink  across  the  image  to  the  other  end 


of  the  frame. 

Lift  up  the  frame  . . . and 
behold.  There  you  have  the  printed 
image  before  you.  Gaze  at  it  lovingly 
for  a minute  and  then  put  it  aside  to 
dry.  Y ou  have  work  to  do  and  the  air 
is  already  trying  to  dry  your  ink  on 
the  screen. 

Wash-up.  When  you’re 
through  printing  take  a piece  of  card- 
board and  scoop  up  any  ink  remain- 
ing in  the  frame  and  put  it  back  into 
the  can.  Put  newspapers  under  the 
frame  and  pour  mineral  spirits  or 
kerosene  into  the  frame.  Wipe  off  as 
much  ink  as  you  can  with  a clean  rag. 

Pour  more  mineral  spirits  or 
kerosene  onto  two  clean  rags  and 
wipe  the  top  and  underside  of  the 
screen  simultaneously  until  you 
can’t  see  a trace  of  ink.  Now  you  can 
put  your  silkscreen  away  till  the  next 
time  you  want  to  print.  Or,  if  you're 
not  going  to  print  this  image  again, 
dissolve  the  film  stencil  with  lacquer 
thinner  and  try  another  design. 

Things  to  Remember.  What 
you’ve  just  learned  is  one  method  of 
silkscreen  printing.  There  are  many 
others,  each  with  their  own  require- 
ments. But  whatever  you  want  to  do, 
be  sure  you  ask  the  friendly  people  at 
your  Army  craft  shop  for  help. 

Things  to  Think  About. 
T-shirts  are  great  to  print  on  because 
you  can  wear  them  around  and  show 
off  your  work  but  you  don’t  have  to 
stop  there.  How  about  making  your 
own  Christmas  cards  this  year?  Or 
funny  bumper  stickers? 

And  you  can  silkscreen  on 
glasses  and  coffee  cups  too.  Y ou  can 
reproduce  photographs  with  the 
silkscreen  process,  you  can  print  on 
the  side  of  your  van  or  put  designs  on 
your  walls  that  would  make  wall- 
paper pale  by  comparison. 

Learn  more  about  it  . . . 
amaze  your  friends.  You  might  even 
sell  T-shirts  and  make  some  money. 
Silkscreen  printing  is  a marvelous 
medium.  4ft 
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WINDOW  TO  THE  PAST 


MSG  Daniel  J.  Cragg  44m  >r  AN  BUILDS  no  structure  which  outlives 

|%  /I  a book,”  it  has  been  said,  and  the  ap- 
| Y | proaching  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  a reminder  that  old  books 
are  living  testaments  from  the  past,  owned  and  treasured 
by  people  who  participated  in  the  great  events  of  human 
history. 

Reading  books  and  documents  like  those  shown 
here,  whether  in  your  own  home  or  the  rare  book  rooms 
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of  public  libraries,  can  be  a fascinating  excursion  into  the 
past.  As  you  turn  the  ancient  leaves  of  volumes  authored 
by  men  long  dead,  struggling  sometimes  with  unfamiliar 
typography  and  archaic  grammar,  you  become  aware  of 
an  eerie,  exhilarating  sensation  that  you  are  really  there 
with  Sergeant  Major  Richard  Elton  and  his  battalions  of 
musketeers  and  pikemen  in  the  day  of  the  English  Civil 
Wars  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

You  can  almost  believe  you’re  fleeing  for  your  life 
from  King  Philip’s  warriors  through  the  Massachusetts 
countryside  or  scouting  with  Major  Rogers  and  his  Ran- 
gers against  the  tableau  of  England  and  France  at  war  for 
empire  in  North  America;  or  marching  to  the  strident  air 
of  fifes  with  Henry  Bicker  and  David  Morgan  during  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution. 

You  can  also  fine-tune  your  window  into  the  past 
and  see  less  tumultous  times.  Take  up  a copy  of  an 
Infantry  manual  from  the  1820s  and  you'll  find  not  only 
the  black-and-white  Articles  of  War  and  General  Regu- 
lations but  an  historical  panorama  of  the  United  States 
and  its  young  Army  as  they  were  150  years  ago. 

A Backward  Glance.  The  year  1825  was  a time 
of  relative  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  United  States  — 
a time  when  men  in  their  sixties  could  still  tell  vivid 
first-hand  tales  of  the  Revolution.  The  most  recent  con- 
flict, the  War  of  1 8 1 2 (or  the  Second  War  with  Britain  as 
it  was  called  then),  had  been  over  nearly  10  years. 

Jim  Bridger  was  discovering  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  Texas  had  just  been  incorporated  into  the  Mexican 
Federal  Republic  as  a state,  but  war  with  Mexico  was  20 
years  in  the  future.  A strike  by  weavers  at  Pawtucket, 
R . I . , in  1 824  had  caused  thoughtful  American  gentlemen 
to  raise  an  eyebrow  over  their  newspapers;  it  had  been 
the  first  recorded  strike  by  women. 

James  Monroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  completed  his  second  Administration  and  the 
previous  fall  John  Quincy  Adams  had  run  for  the  Presi- 
dency against  Andy  Jackson,  Henry  Clay  and  W.  H. 
Crawford,  to  win  only  by  decision  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  since  no  candidate  received  a majority 
of  electoral  votes.  Abe  Lincoln  was  a mere  stripling  of  16 
at  the  time,  and  the  events  which  were  to  propel  him  to 
immortality  would  not  culminate  fora  whole  lifetime  yet, 
as  lifespan  was  reckoned  in  those  days. 

Genuine  Hero.  What  of  the  United  States  Army, 
the  Shield  of  the  Republic,  in  the  year  1825?  One  of  the 
era’s  most  prominent  military  figures  was  Winfield 
Scott,  agenuine  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  would  later 
earn  the  nickname  “Old  Fuss  and  Feathers’’  during  the 
War  with  Mexico.  In  1825  Scott  was  a major  general.  In 
1841  he  would  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  entire 
U.S.  Army  and  would  hold  that  position  until  his  retire- 
ment from  active  service  in  November  1861! 

The  U.S.  Army  of  1825  was  frankly  modelled 
after  the  French  Army,  with  certain  modifications  to 
conform  with  the  organization  of  the  land  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Still,  the  general  concepts  of  the  school  of 
the  soldier,  military  sanitation,  discipline,  and  life  in 
camp  and  garrison  were  more  or  less  the  same  in  Europe 
as  in  the  United  States. 


Reading  about  the  U.S.  Army  of  1825  one  won- 
ders what  people  living  a century-and-a-half  in  the  future 
will  think  about  us.  Will  they  consider  our  ways  as  quaint 
as  we  do  those  of  the  soldiers  of  1825? 

For  example.  Article  27  of  the  General  Regula- 
tions for  the  Army  in  1825  addressed  itself  to  messing 
and  informed  the  soldier,  “Bread  and  soup  are  the  great 
items  of  a soldier’s  diet  in  every  situation.”  The  Article 
goes  on  to  say  that  lack  of  skill  in  preparing  bread  and 
soup  more  often  results  in  “those  great  scourges  of  the 
camp  life,”  scurvy  and  diarrhea,  than  the  “badness”  of 
the  ration.  The  recommended  methods  for  preparing 
meat  for  the  soldier's  mess  were  to  boil  it  to  make  soup, 
roast  it  or  bake  it,  but  never  to  fry  it.  What  modern 
dietician  could  possibly  find  fault  with  this  low-calorie 
directive? 

Anvil  Dust.  Article  31  of  the  General  Regula- 
tions, “preservation  of  Arms,”  informed  the  soldier  of 
the  day  that  he  was  to  clean  the  brass  mountings  of  his 
musket  with  anvil  dust  moistened  with  vinegar  and  upon 
approach  of  damp  weather  to  oil  the  metallic  parts  care- 
fully, being  sure  to  remove  the  oil  when  the  weather 
brightened. 

As  a field  expedient  the  soldier  was  reminded  that 
“a  rind  of  fresh  pork,  without  salt,”  could  be  substituted 
for  a cloth  steeped  in  oil,  if  none  were  available.  The 
practice  ofusing  animal  substances  in  lieu  of  oil  persisted 
in  the  U.S.  Army  for  a good  many  years  — as  late  as  1864 
beef  marrow  was  still  officially  recommended  for  the 
preservation  of  sabres  used  by  cavalry  units  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Straw  was  a common  staple  of  the  American 
soldier  in  1824,  not  for  eating,  of  course,  but  for  bedding. 
Article  69  of  the  General  Regulations  prescribed  18 
pounds  of  straw  for  every  two  men  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  to  be  replenished  with  4 additional  fresh  pounds  of 
straw  at  mid-month. 

Supplies  and  Suppliers.  The  daily  ration  for  a 
soldier  at  the  time  consisted  of  % pound  pork  or  bacon, 
or  1 !4  pound  fresh  or  salt  beef;  1 8 ounces  bread  or  flour, 
or  12  ounces  hardbread,  or  1!4  pound  corn  meal;  and  I 
gill  (!4  pint)  of  whiskey.  To  every  100  rations  the  Army 
granted  the  liberal  allowance  of  4 pounds  soap,  1 Vi 
pounds  candles,  2 quarts  salt,  4 quarts  vinegar  and  8 
quarts  peas  or  beans.  One  imagines  the  soldier  who 
wasn’t  pleased  with  his  rations  could  at  least  some  solace 
in  his  4 ounces  of  whiskey,  at  least  until  1830,  after  which 
year  the  soldier  had  to  find  his  own  booze  or  go  without. 

Although  the  post  exchange  didn't  exist  in  the 
U.S.  Army  until  relatively  modern  times  (see  “A  Lot 
More  Store,”  November  '73  soldiers),  the  soldier  of 
1825  was  able  to  purchase  the  little  luxuries  essential  to 
his  well-being  from  the  post  sutler,  a civilian  authorized 
by  the  Articles  of  War  to  do  business  with  the  troops. 
The  sutler  was  prohibited,  however,  from  selling  liquor, 
keeping  his  establishment  open  after  9 p.m.,  opening 
before  reveille,  or  on  Sunday  during  church  services. 

Commanders  were  strictly  enjoined  to  ensure 
that  the  sutler  supplied  their  men  with  only  wholesome 
goods  at  reasonable  prices.  The  sutler  was  subject  to  the 
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Articles  of  War  himself  and  his  privileges  could  be  re- 
voked for  malpractice.  There  were  also  severe  penalties 
for  officers  who  connived  with  sutlers  to  subvert  the 
regulations  or  who  attempted  to  extort  the  sutler  to  their 
own  enrichment. 

Discipline,  Justice.  Military  discipline  in  those 
days  was  somewhat  harsher  than  it  is  in  the  Army  today, 
but  flogging  as  a means  of  punishment,  although  con- 
tinued in  force  in  European  armies  until  much  later 
times,  had  long  since  been  abolished  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Soldiers  then,  as  now,  had  the  right  to  make  com- 
plaints against  their  superiors  if  wronged  by  them  and 
many  of  the  offenses  and  punishments  familiar  to  us  from 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  were  also  con- 
tained in  the  Articles  of  War  of  the  time,  although  the 
death  penalty  was  more  frequently  invoked  than  it  is 
today.  If  a commander  at  that  time  so  chose  it  was  within 
his  power  to  fine  or  otherwise  punish  officers  and  men  of 
his  command  for  the  use  of  a “profane  oath  or  execra- 
tion.” An  officer  could  presumably  have  been  fined  a 
dollar  for  each  offense;  NCOs  and  privates  one-sixth  of  a 
dollar  for  the  first  offense,  forfeiture  of  a like  sum  and  24 
hours  confinement  for  succeeding  infractions. 

In  a nation  of  fewer  than  12  million  people,  the 
Regular  Army  of  1825  was  a mere  handful  of  men  dis- 
persed throughout  rugged  frontier  regions  covering 
thousands  of  square  miles.  It  was  volunteer  force  whose 
size  and  mission  reflected  the  outlook  of  America  at  the 
time,  a nation  suspicious  of  large  standing  armies  and 
which  could  foresee  no  immediate  threat  to  its  existence. 
It  was  a nation  whose  government  and  electorate  viewed 
military  spending  with  considerable  disfavor. 

In  1825  there  was  no  hint  of  the  dreadful 
holocaust  that  awaited  America  just  a few  decades 
ahead.  Who  at  the  time  could  have  even  conceived  of  the 
enormous  armies  that  would  be  raised  to  fight  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  Civil  War?  Although  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  conflict  were  already  taking  shape  in  1825, 
Americans  were  unaware  of  the  turn  events  would  soon 
take.  Meanwhile  the  U.S.  Army  would  "continue  to 
march.” 

As  you  browse  through  antique  military  tomes 
you  know  what  will  happen  but  once  you  have  savored 
the  rare  experience  of  sharing  the  past  you  will  never  be 
the  same  again.  You  have  opened  the  pages  of  the  past 
and  you  have  glimpsed,  if  only  for  a brief  moment,  the 
perspiration,  pain  and  glory  that  contributed  to  the  heri- 
tage of  the  nation  and  the  Army.  ^ 

Top,  the  1776  Philadelphia  reprint  Thomas  Simes'  Military 
Guide  was  one  of  the  earliest  military  texts  printed  in  North 
America.  Its  frontispiece  illustrates  the  formation  of  oblong, 
close  and  open  angle  squares,  the  tactical  formations  which  the 
British  used  on  battlefields  around  the  world  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  Center  left,  this  page  from  a mid-1820s  infantry 
manual  shows  prescribed  layout  for  an  early  19th-century 
court-martial.  Center  right,  this  form  is  a duty  roster  from  the 
1820s,  which  may  look  unfamiliar  to  first  shirts  and  company 
clerks  of  today  s Army,  but  the  same  rule  held  true  then  as  now: 
The  soldier  off  duty  longest  is  the  first  on.  Bottom,  Increase 
Mather’s  Brief  History,  published  simultaneously  at  Boston  and 
London  in  1676,  traces  the  events  of  King  Philip’s  War,  (1675-76), 
which  almost  stopped  English  colonization  of  New  England. 
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Chief  Warrant  Officers  Chuck  Walton  and  Mark  Burger  pi- 
loted a 300th  Aviation  Company  (Fort  Worth,  Tex.)  heli- 
copter recently  to  save  the  life  of  a 33-year-old  man 
from  rampaging  flood  waters.  To  make  the  dangerous  res- 
cue CW2  Walton  descended  past  the  Lake  Worth  spillway 
through  clouds  of  mist  and  a power  line.  Crew  Chief 
Specialist  5 John  Ousley  stood  on  one  of  the  chopper's 
landing  skids  and  pulled  the  near  drowning  civilian  from 
the  flood  waters  as  the  aircraft  hovered  with  its  skids 
dipping  into  the  high  water.  The  daring  Army  Reservists 
were  presented  life-saving  awards  in  November  by  Major 
General  Warren  E.  Myers,  commander,  90th  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Command. 

Attention  all  officers  with  a college  degree  who  have 
completed  the  Transportation  Officer  Advanced  Course. 

The  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  now  grants  15  quar- 
ter hours  of  credit  toward  a masters  degree  to  officers 
who  have  completed  the  course.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
mandant, Educational  Adviser,  U.S.  Army  Transportation 
School,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  23604. 

Several  black-oriented  products  can  now  be  found  on  the 
shelves  of  smaller  Post  Exchange  Service  outlets.  The 
items  include  hair  dressing  and  conditioner,  hair  spray, 
hair  relaxer,  combs,  shaving  powder  and  shaving  cream. 

The  Minnesota  Army  National  Guard's  new  3-year  enlistment 
program  is  proving  popular  with  high  school  men  and 
women.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Guard's  current  "TEN- 
FIVE"  recruiting  campaign,  127  Minnesota  men  and  women 
have  joined  the  Army  Guard  under  the  plan.  The  plan 
calls  for  high  school  seniors  or  graduates  to  enlist  in 
their  local  ARNG  unit,  attend  4 months  active  duty  at  an 
active  Army  post,  then  attend  weekend  training  with  their 
hometown  Guard  unit  for  the  rest  of  the  3-year  enlistment. 

C-rations  may  be  on  their  way  out  and  a new,  lighter, 
easier  to  carry  field  meals  on  its  way  in.  The  packaged 
field  meal  recently  underwent  worldwide  field  testing. 

Many  of  the  meats , fruits  and  baked  products  are  heat- 
processed  before  or  during  packaging,  while  other  items 
are  freeze-dried.  The  field  meal  is  designed  to  be  eaten 
either  as  is  or  heated. 

In  keeping  with  Army-wide  efforts  to  reduce  printing 
costs,  MILPERCEN's  Officer  Personnel  Directorate  has  sus- 
pended publication  of  all  quarterly  branch  newsletters. 

The  decision  is  not  expected  to  disrupt  the  flow  of 
timely  and  accurate  personnel  information  to  warrant  and 
commissioned  officers  in  the  field.  In  the  future  OPD 
branches  will  provide  news  items  to  existing  information 
media  (including  SOLDIERS)  to  insure  that  personnel  pol- 
icies, program  and  actions  receive  adequate  coverage. 
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REUP  BONUS  If  you  are  up  for  reenlistment  and  qualify  for  the  Se- 

lective Reenlistment  Bonus  and  want  the  money  in  a lump 
sum,  submit  your  request  at  least  60  days  prior  to  your 
reenlistment  date.  This  will  give  your  command  plenty 
of  time  to  consider  and  rule  on  the  request. 

BICENTENNIAL  GUIDE  The  National  Park  Service  has  published  a "Guide  to  His- 
toric Places  of  the  American  Revolution."  The  135-page 
booklet  contains  maps  and  photographs  in  black  and  white 
and  color.  In  addition  to  a state-by-state  descriptive 
listing  of  historical  sites,  the  publication  contains  a 
chronology  of  political  and  military  events  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  a list  of  Government-published  books, 
folders  , posters  and  document  reproductions  concerning 
the  period.  The  book  is  a cultural  guide  as  well  as  an 
inventory  of  historic  sites.  The  Guide  sells  for  $1.90. 
Write  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

WOMEN  VETS  Women  now  constitute  1.9  percent  of  the  U.S.  veteran  pop- 

ulation. A majority  of  women  veterans  served  in  World 
War  II--a  total  of  about  303,000.  Korean  War  lady  vet- 
erans number  74,000.  And  there  are  still  14,000  women 
veterans  from  World  War  I and  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Vietnam-era  distaff  veterans  total  about  103,000. 

USAR /BICENTENNIAL  The  U.S.  Army  Reserve's  305th  Psychological  Operations 

Battalion  has  joined  with  the  Illinois  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission to  help  commemorate  this  country's  200th  anniver- 
sary. The  Chicago,  111.,  unit's  initial  efforts  were  to 
supply  the  Bicentennial  Commission  with  hundreds  of  Cer- 
tificates of  Appreciation.  These  certificates,  bearing 
the  Commission's  distinctive  logo,  will  be  mailed  to 
Illinoisans  who  have  contributed  their  time  and  energies 
towards  the  project. 

OFFICER  FILE  MILPERCEN's  Officer  Master  File  (OMF)  is  being  signifi- 

cantly expanded  with  a minimum  of  122  information  data 
characters  being  added  to  each  record  in  the  file.  Two 
of  the  six  Officer  Specialty  Codes,  primary  and  alter- 
nate, have  already  been  incorporated.  The  remaining 
f our--pro j ected , on-orders,  control  and  duty--are  set  for 
inclusion  by  March  31,  1975.  More  troop  command  info  was 
incorporated  on  the  OMF  in  November  and  shows  which  offi- 
cers have  been  selected  for  command  positions,  which  ac- 
cepted/declined and  which  are  primary/alternate  designees. 

NO  TIPPING  Ever  tip  a driver  for  packing  and  moving  your  furniture 

so  he'll  "keep  an  eye"  on  your  household  goods?  If  so, 
that's  unlawful  in  moves  crossing  state  lines  says  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC).  ICC  rules  apply 
only  to  interstate  moves , but  moves  within  your  state 
are  usually  regulated  by  a state  agency  with  regs  simi- 
lar to  Federal  ones. 
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Photo  montage  by  SP4  Dan  Rifenburgh 


(With  a parachutist’s 

I think  that  I shall  never  see 
A drop  zone  ugly  as  a tree. 

A tree  turned  to  the  sky  all  day, 

Who  lifts  her  hungry  arms  for  prey, 

A tree  whose  jagged  limbs  oft  pressed 
Against  a jumper's  bleeding  breast. 


apologies  to  Joyce  Kilmer) 

A tree  who  may  in  summer  wear 
A mess  of  troopers  in  her  hair, 

Upon  whose  bosom  they  have  lain 
And  infinitely  screamed  with  pain. 
Jumps  are  made  by  fools  like  me 
But  only  God  can  miss  a tree. 

Author  unknow 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


INCENTIVE  PAY 


WAC  BAND 


RE  UP  BAR 


USAR  CLEANUP 


The  Department  of  Defense  Plan  for  putting  into  effect 
the  Variable  Incentive  Pay  for  medical  officers  has 
been  approved  by  the  President.  The  bill  authorizes  a 
bonus  for  qualified  medical  officers  in  pay  grade  06 
and  below  who  are  not  serving  in  intern  or  residency 
training.  The  bonus  will  be  up  to  $13,500  a year  for 
each  year  of  active  duty  a doctor  agrees  to  serve  after 
completing  initial  active  duty  obligations.  The  maxi- 
mum bonus  will  be  reserved  for  young  physicians  who  ex- 
tend for  a 4-year  period. 

The  312th  U.S.  Army  Band  is  both  the  first... and  only... 
all-woman  band  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  The  312th  is 
headquartered  in  Lawrence,  Kans . The  28  young  univer- 
sity coeds  in  the  band  each  earn  more  than  $800  annually 
with  their  unit  which  helps  them  pay  their  educational 
expenses  at  several  Eastern  Kansas  universities. 

Under  some  circumstances  a person  can  be  forbidden  re- 
enlistment in  the  U.S.  Army.  Known  as  the  "Field"  Bar 
to  Reenlistment,  this  program  allows  commanders  to  re- 
fuse reenlistment  to  any  soldier  considered  untrainable 
or  unsuitable  for  military  service.  To  be  considered 
untrainable  a soldier  must  be  so  lacking  in  abilities 
and  aptitudes  that  he  or  she  requires  frequent  special 
instruction  or  supervision.  Some  of  the  reasons  for 
being  refused  reenlistment  on  the  basis  of  unsuitability 
to  the  Army  are:  • constant  tardiness  or  AWOL , • an 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  follow  orders,  • poor 
personal  appearance  or  hygiene  or  • not  being  able  to 
adjust  to  military  life. 

Men  of  the  3d  Battalion,  379th  Infantry,  95th  Division, 
U.S.  Army  Reserve,  along  with  local  Arkadelphia,  Ark., 
organizations  and  the  Vicksburg  District  Corps  of 
Engineers,  cleaned  up  the  litter  in  the  Lake  Degray  rec- 
reational area.  The  Johnnie  Horizon  campaign,  a program 
to  improve  and  maintain  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Ameri- 
can outdoors,  started  at  dawn.  By  dusk  the  Lake  Degray 
recreational  facility  had  been  restored  to  its  natural 
state . 


R0TC  SCHOLARSHIPS  More  than  700  Army  ROTC  4-year  scholarships  will  be 

awarded  this  spring  for  the  fall  1975  semester.  Another 
300  4-year  scholarships  were  previously  offered  for  the 
fall  1975  semester  under  an  early  selection  cycle. 

These  scholarships  are  valid  at  any  of  the  291  colleges 
and  universities  hosting  Army  ROTC  and  pay  for  tuition, 
textbooks,  laboratory  fees  and  other  educational  ex- 
penses. In  addition  winners  receive  a subsistence  al- 
lowance of  $100  a month  for  up  to  10  months  each  school 
year  and  are  paid  a mileage  allowance  for  their  first 
trip  to  college.  Upon  graduation  the  scholarship  stu- 
dent is  commissioned  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  is 
obligated  to  serve  4 years  on  active  duty  and  2 years 
in  a Reserve  component.  Winners  will  be  announced  in 
Apri 1 . 
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SOLDIERS 


EPMS 


NEW  PAMPHLETS 


HUACHUCA  REUNION 


MP  HISTORY 


USAR  SEARCH 


BICENTENNIAL  HELP 


As  a first  step  in  implementing  the  new  Enlisted  Person- 
nel Management  System,  Department  of  the  Army  has  re- 
structured the  Infantry-Armor  Career  Management  Field. 
MOSs  have  been  combined  and  grade  advancement  stream- 
lined, thus  eliminating  promotional  bottlenecks.  The 
ranks  of  Specialist  5,  6 and  7 have  been  eliminated, 
being  replaced  by  NCO  positions.  Full  reorganization 
of  the  Infantry-Armor  Career  Fields  is  scheduled  for 
fall  1975  completion. 

The  Adjutant  General  has  published  a revised  set  of 
"Facts  You  Need  to  Know"  which  replaces  the  old  3x5-inch 
pocket-size  "Helpful  Hints."  The  larger-size  "Facts" 
is  brimming  with  information  about  eight  oversea  loca- 
tions. You  can  learn  all  about  the  Canal  Zone  (DA  Pam 
608-8),  Okinawa  (608-11),  Germany  (608-12),  Italy  (608- 
13),  Hawaii  (608-14)  and  Korea  (608-15).  If  you're 
alerted  or  on  orders  to  one  of  these  locations  your 
commander  owes  you  a copy  of  the  applicable  pamphlet. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a reunion  at  Fort  Huachuca , 
Ariz.,  in  June.  The  reunion,  which  will  coincide  with 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Army,  will  bring  together 
veterans  of  well-known  units  that  have  been  stationed 
at  the  historic  fort.  Contact  the  Bicentennial  Coordin- 
ator , Fort  Huachuca . 

The  U.S.  Army  Military  Police  School  is  attempting  to 
fill  the  void  in  MP  history  by  gathering  information 
pertaining  to  MP  uniforms,  equipment,  organization  and 
operating  procedures.  These  efforts  are  designed  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
traditions  and  history  of  the  corps.  Interested  persons 
are  urged  to  provide  information,  documents  for  the  li- 
brary, donations  for  the  Military  Police  Museum  or 
"leads"  to  new  sources  of  information.  Any  help  can  be 
directed  to:  Commandant,  ATTN:  Historical  Society,  U.S. 

Army  Military  Police  School,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga . , 30905. 

Former  members  of  the  99th  Military  Government  Group  or 
the  34th,  49th,  57th,  63d  or  71st  Military  Government 
Companies  are  asked  to  write  the  399th  Civil  Affairs 
Group,  ATTN:  Historian,  Eagle  Road,  Danbury,  Conn., 

06810  or  call  (203)354-1464.  Former  members  of  the  40th 
Infantry  Division  or  the  USAMGIK  who  have  knowledge  of 
these  units  also  are  asked  to  contact  the  399th. 

Fort  Benning  is  seeking  photographs  and  other  items  from 
the  Camp  Benning  era  or  the  early  days  of  Fort  Benning 
for  the  post's  Bicentennial  observance.  The  Bicenten- 
nial Project  Agency  will  reproduce  old  photographs  and 
return  the  originals  to  the  owner.  Uniforms,  equipment, 
weapons,  etc.,  will  be  displayed  in  the  Infantry  Museum 
with  appropriate  donor  identification.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  donating  or  loaning  such  items  can  write  the 
Bicentennial  Project  Agency,  Building  2266,  Fort  Ben- 
ning . Ga . , 31905 . 
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BEAT  GOES  ON 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we’re  covering — or  those 
you  think  we  should.  Please  stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your 
name.,  rank  and  address.  We'll  honor  a request  to  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and 
the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we’ll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


UNIQUE  FEEDBACK 

Two  readers  sent  u- 
nique  "feedback"  to  SOL- 
DIERS which  we  would 
like  to  specially  ack- 
nowledge: PFC  Clarence 
E.  Waters  Jr.,  3/68th 
Armor,  APO  New  York. 
This  enterprising  young 
soldier  sent  us  a cas- 
sette recording  of  how 
he  felt  about  the  Army 
and  some  of  our  arti- 
cles. His  comments  in- 
cluded: "I  think  Janet 
(see  Feedback , Nov.  '74) 
is  beautiful .. . I drive 
53  tons  of  steel  and  I'm 
thinking  of  reenlisting, 
but  it's  not  because  of 
SOLDIERS  or  any  other 
mag a zine . " 

PFC  Water's  colorful 
tape  recording  was 
greatly  appreciated  as 
was  the  feedback  from  a 
second  reader  who  re- 
turned our  cover  pinup. 
SOLDIERS  appreciates 
these  and  all  other 
forms  of  response  to  the 
publication.  From  other 
readers . . . 

TAKE  A LESSON 

As  a prior  service  EM 
I'm  really  up  tight 
about  the  way  food  stew- 
ards blow  a meal.  They 
should  take  a lesson 
from  Ronald  McDonald, 


Burger  Chef  and  Jeff, 
Speedy- Ma-Greedy  and  the 
Finger  Lickin'  Good  COL 
(if  they  want  some  rank 
to  show  them) . 

How  can  a mess  house 
have  the  best  of  the 
line  equipment,  like 
microwave  ovens,  and 
still  burn  or  half-cook 
a mess? 

The  government  pays 
top  dollar  for  meats, 
and  still  they  throw 
away  more  than  a guy  can 
s tomach . 

So  I'll  take  my 
$2.41  and  "Have  It  My 
Way,  Where  Kids  are 
KING"  and  still  get 
change  back  from  my  dol- 
lar . 

Name  Withheld  by  Request 
Fort  Jackson,  SC 

EQUAL  TIME 

I read  SOLDIERS  maga- 
zine every  month  and  I'm 
sick  and  tired  of  open- 
ing up  to  the  last  page 
and  always  seeing  a 
girl.  Don't  we  have  any 
men  in  today ' s Army  or 
even  in  today's  world? 
How  about  equal  time  for 
us  women?  We  appreciate 
good  looking  scenery 
too.  How  about  a little 
change.  ..just  for  a 
change . 

SP4  Joyce  S.  Paul 
Fort  Myer , Va . 


As  a frustrated  musi- 
cian, I must  comment  on 
the  article,  "New  Or- 
leans: The  Dixieland 
Sound  Goes  On"  by  MSG 
Nat  Dell  in  the  December 
'74  issue. 

The  article,  in  my 
estimation,  was  excep- 
tionally well  written. 
The  descriptive  prose 
puts  you  right  there  on 
the  scene  - I could  al- 
most hear  the  music! 

His  description  of 
the  New  Orleans  feeling 
about  jazz  and  the  his- 
tory of  it  was  informa- 
tional, and  although  I 
thought  I knew  a bit  a- 
bout  jazz,  I feel  better 
in  f o rmed  now . 

The  photographs  gra- 
phically illustrated 
this  we  1 1 -pu t - tog et he r , 
objective  reporting  job. 
Congrats  to  SOLDIERS  and 
MSG  Nat  Dell  for  an  off 
the  beat  article  apprec- 
iated by  this  reader. 
Keep  on  ramblin' . 

Loehr  Rigby 
Fort  Baker,  Calif. 


CIVIL  WAR  LIFE 

• 

Congratulations  on 
your  articles  on  Civil 
War  battles  and  leaders, 
but  don't  stop  now; 
there  is  much  of  the  Ar- 
my's heritage  as  a re- 
sult of  the  Civil  War 
yet  to  explore . 

Well-researched  arti- 
cles such  as  those  in 
SOLDIERS  certainly  help 
to  keep  the  history  of 
those  valiant  men  and 
great  battles  alive. 

As  a suggestion,  how 
about  an  article  on  the 
private  soldier's  life 
from  day-to-day  during 
the  Civil  War . . . ? 

CP  T Paul  A.  Bowers 
Annville,  Pa. 
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RESENTS  CLASSIFICATION 

Ref  your  letter  from 
the  two  WAC  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  November 
SOLDIERS : perhaps  indi- 
viduals of  their  rank 
consider  themselves 
"members  of  the  United 
States  Army,"  but  as  a 
REAL  member  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Army  and  a 
Wac  with  special  quali- 
fications I resent  being 
classed  with  LTs  Connel 
and  Co  law . 

I am  older  than  the 
usual  Wac,  have  a B . A . 
and  graduate  work  in  a 
demanding  field  plus 
supervisory  experience, 
but  my  application  for  a 
commission  from  the  en- 
listed ranks  was  rejec- 
ted because  of  my  age. 
This  inexplicable  devel- 
opment hurt  at  first  and 
then  later  I understood 
that  the  purpose  of  the 
WAC  officer  corps  is  not 
truly  managerial,  but 
to  make  its  members  win- 
dow dressing  and  paper 
shufflers.  I would  not 
have  been  happy  in  that 
capac ity . 

In  my  field,  officers 
do  nothing  constructive. 
They  don't  work,  and 
they  don ' t add  to  the 
mission  except  as  liai- 
son to  the  rest  of  the 
Army  . 

I am  now  serving  a 
foreign  tour,  and  the 
WAC  officers  here  are 
social  directors  and  in- 
struments of  harassment 
over  personal  appear- 
ance. If  the  WAC  offi- 
cer corps  was  allowed  to 
die  and  Wacs  were  truly 
"members  of  the  United 
States  Army,"  we  women 
in  the  Army  would  be 
judged  on  the  merits  of 
job  performance  rather 
than  strictly  by  appear- 
ance. 

Name  Withheld  by  Request 


A VOLUNTEER 

As  a future  reader  of 
SOLDIERS  I picked  up  the 
Sept  '74  issue  and  found 
it  to  my  liking.  All  the 
articles  were  good,  but 
I especially  liked  the 
article  on  Don  Prudhomme 
and  his  famous  Army  fun- 
ny car  . 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Chuck  Grob 
Wau  sau  , Wi s . 


“You  should  be  proud  of  her  progress  in 
the  Army  Reserve  Program!  After  all,  not 
every  Private  has  a Corporal  for  a mother." 


WISHES  HE  WAS  INF 

"The  Squad  Leader  To- 
day, " (Oct  '74)  makes  me 
wish  I was  back  in  the 
Infantry  as  a platoon 
leader  or  company  com- 
ma nd  e r . 

Individuals  with  at- 
titudes such  as  those 
"acting  jacks"  in  the 
503d  Infantry  will  go  a 
lot  further  than  squad 
leaders  before  they  com- 
plete their  Army  career. 
Those  are  the  type  lead- 
ers and  individuals  the 
Army  needs  more  of . As 
a young  rifle  platoon 
leader,  I quickly  dis- 
covered that  my  most 
valuable  asset  was  a 
squad  leader  who  knew 
his  j ob . 

CPT  Frank  N.  Turner 
Red  River  Army  Depot 


A COMIC  STRIP 

"SIDPERS  and  the 

Skeptics"  (October  1974) 
is  written  like  a comic 
strip  and  that's  about 
what  can  be  gotten  from 
it.  The  truth  of  the 
matter,  it's  another 
dingdong  systems  ap- 

proach that  saves  little 
in  cost,  efficiency  and 
effectivity.  DA  Form  2s 
come  out  with  gross  er- 
rors that  were  not  on 
the  previous  quarterly 
audit.  Errors  in  morn- 
ing report  summaries 
cannot,  reportedly,  be 
corrected  until  the  next 
quarterly  audit  is  re- 
ceived. Corrections  are 
three  months  behind,  and 
the  chance  of  further 
fumbling  errors  is  in- 
creased. In  the  mean- 
time individual  soldiers 
are  wasting  hours  of 
time  and  spending  no 
small  amount  of  sweat 
trying  to  overcome  the 
problems  so  that  "good 
people  decisions"  are 
not  based  on  extremely 
inaccurate  "good  manage- 
ment data  and  informa- 
tion from  computers." 

Whatever  happened  to 
the  "personal"  in  per- 
sonnel? Or  is  t-h  at  in 
the  computer  also?  "SID- 
PERS sends  out  notices" 
means  a couple  of  coded 
numbers  will  tell  all. 
It  will  be  the  basis  for 
reassignments,  promo- 

tions, jobs,  schooling, 
or  whatever!  And  wow.' 
It'll  tell  the  chaplain 
the  soldier's  religious 
preference.  This,  in 
turn,  will  of  course 
fill  the  seats  in  the 
chapel.  Shazam!  Super! 
Tremendous!  Great!... 

for  the  purveyors  of 
computer  s . . . . 

SP4  Sam  Skeptic 
Fort  Suspicion 
State  of  Doubt 
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MOVING  WEST 


THE  COLONIES  that  won  their 
independence  from  England  in 
1792  hardly  represented  the  United 
States  as  it  exists  today.  Over  the 
following  century,  through  a series 
of  purchases  and  conflicts,  the  origi- 
nal 13  colonies  were  to  expand  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  Pacific. 
Whether  this  historic  development 
was  called  westward  movement, 
manifest  destiny,  agrarian  supre- 
macy or  imperialism,  the  United 
States  Army  played  an  important 
role  in  the  expansion  of  our  country. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  Army  was  assigned  the  mission 
of  guarding  depots  and  fighting  In- 
dians. Army  strength  declined  to 
only  960  officers  and  men.  Approx- 
imately 650  of  these  men  occupied  a 
series  of  forts  along  the  Ohio  River. 
Trouble  with  Indians  in  the  ter- 
ritories and  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe  convinced  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  Army  to 
3,220  men  by  1802.  They  had  a new 
commander-in-chief,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  a new  mission  — explo- 
ration of  the  West. 

Jefferson  was  one  of  the  early 
leaders  for  expansion  of  the  col- 
onies. “It  is  impossible  not  to  look 
forward  to  distant  times,  when  our 
rapid  multiplication  will  . . . cover 
the  whole  northern,  if  not  the  south- 
ern continent,”  Jefferson  wrote.  As 
early  as  1792  he  had  suggested  an 
expedition  be  sent  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  chart  the  vast,  unknown 
Western  territories. 

When  Jefferson  became  Pres- 
ident in  1801  he  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  implement  his  “agrarian 
supremacy”  philosophy  and  explore 
the  territory  to  the  west  of  the 
United  States. 

As  his  first  step,  he  selected 
Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  to  be- 
come his  private  secretary  and  began 
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preparing  him  for  the  journey  to  the 
Pacific.  Jefferson  also  received  the 
reluctant  consent  of  the  Spanish  for 
him  to  send  an  exploring  party 
across  their  territory. 

But  the  situation  changed  in 
1803  when  Spain  sold  a large  portion 
of  their  land  to  the  French.  Now  Jef- 
ferson had  to  deal  with  a more  pow- 
erful country  on  the  western  border 
of  the  United  States.  The  French, 
however,  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  war  in  Europe  offered  to  sell  the 
entire  Louisiana  Purchase  to  the 
United  States  — an  offer  Jefferson 
could  not  refuse. 

Thus  in  1803  the  size  of  the 


United  States  was  suddenly  dou- 
bled. Congress  had  already  secretly 
appropriated  $2,500  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Captain  Lewis  and  his  men, 
and  in  1804  the  small  detachment  left 
St.  Louis. 

For  his  second  in  command, 
Captain  Lewis  selected  Lieutenant 
William  Clark,  the  younger  brother 
of  Revolutionary  War  hero  General 
George  Rogers  Clark.  Lieutenant 
Clark,  who  had  considerable  frontier 
experience,  is  credited  with  rescuing 
the  expedition  from  disaster  several 
times.  He  was  also  the  mapmaker 
and  artist  who  sketched  the  animal 


life  on  the  trip. 

The  group  of  approximately 
40  men,  including  27  enlisted  men, 
were  all  about  30  years  of  age.  Each 
had  a special  skill  needed  for  the  trip. 
Jefferson  had  given  them  no  easy 
mission.  They  were  to  record  “the 
soil  and  face  of  the  country,  its 
growth  and  vegetable  productions 
. . . animals  of  the  country  . . . 
climate  as  characterized  by  the 
thermometer,  by  the  proportion  of 
rainy,  cloudy,  and  clear  days.” 

The  journey  lasted  more  than 
2 years.  With  volumes  of  journals 
and  maps  the  party  returned  to  St. 
Louis  on  September  23,  1806.  One 
man  had  died  on  the  journey. 

Meanwhile  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
Brigadier  General  James  Wilkinson, 
sent  two  additional  expeditions  to 
map  and  explore  the  new  acquisi- 
tion. The  parties,  both  led  by  Cap- 
tain Zebulon  M.  Pike,  first  explored 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Then  in  1807  Captain  Pike  led 
an  expedition  west  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  All  these  Army-led  ex- 
peditions contributed  much  to  the 
geographic  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  territory  and  promoted  settle- 
ment of  the  new  frontier. 

And  the  country  did  not 
forget  these  adventurous  young 
men.  Captain  Lewis  and  Lieutenant 
Clark  each  received  1,600  acres  of 
public  land  and  the  enlisted  members 
received  320  acres  of  land  and  dou- 
ble pay  for  the  journey.  Captain 
Lewis  later  served  as  the  governor  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory  and 
Lieutenant  Clark  became  Brigadier 
General  of  Militia  for  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  governor  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  and  Superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Just  a few  men  in  a small 
Army  doing  their  job.  A 
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There’s  a strong  bond  among 
U.S.  Army  people  since  the 
military  are  a rather  select 
minority  within  the  American  popu- 
lation. Part  of  that  minority  are 
young  married  couples.  Some  are  of- 
ficers, some  enlisted.  Some  are 
career  oriented,  some  aren’t.  Some 
have  children,  some  don’t.  Their 
time  in  service  varies  from  1 to  10 
years.  All  have  three  things  in  com- 
mon: They’re  young  (under  30), 
married  and  in  the  Army. 

One  significant  thing  about 
Army  couples  is  how  often  they 
choose  their  friends  from  other  mili- 
tary couples.  Perhaps  it’s  because 
they  work  together  and  frequently 
live  near  each  other  — especially  if 
they  live  in  post  housing.  But  even 
couples  who  live  off  post  often  find 
they  have  more  in  common  with 
other  Army  types  than  with  their 
civilian  neighbors. 

Soldiers  are  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  making  civilian  friends. 
They  sum  it  up  by  saying:  “People  in 
one  line  of  work  generally  stick  to- 
gether,” or  “We  really  don't  com- 
municate with  them.  Civilians  are 
usually  cold  toward  military.”  And 
there’s  the  old  standby,  “It’s  hard  to 
get  involved  when  you  both  know 
you'll  be  leaving  in  a couple  of 
years.” 

Actually,  whether  soldiers 
and  their  families  have  many  civilian 
friends  boils  down  to  how  much  of 
their  life  centers  around  post  ac- 
tivities and  how  much  around  com- 
munity activities.  Soldiers  (and 
families)  who  participate  in  commun- 
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ity  projects  are  usually  the  ones  who 
make  friends  with  the  local  resi- 
dents. The  Staff  Sergeant  John 
Stricklands  figure  about  half  of  their 
friends  are  civilians.  He  and  his  wife 
spend  a lot  of  time  working  in  a local 
church. 

“One  of  the  first  things  we  do 
in  a new  place  is  find  a church  and  a 
bank  and  open  a checking  account,” 
he  says.  “You’d  be  surprised  at  the 
people  you  meet  and  how  you 
branch  out,  meeting  their  friends  and 
visiting  in  homes.” 

“We’ve  moved  about  once  a 
year  and  it's  always  worked  out  real 
fine  for  us.” 

Packing  Up,  Moving  On. 

Moving  itself  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  things  Army  couples  just  ac- 
cept as  a fact  of  military  life.  There  is 
the  complaint  that  travel  pay  and  dis- 
location allowances  don’t  cover 
moving  expenses,  but  again,  “That’s 
just  how  it  is,”  Army  people  say. 

There  are  some  soldiers  who 
anticipate  moving  more  than  others 
— like  Specialist  5 Carole  Williams 
and  her  husband  Sam,  who  are  “re- 
ally looking  forward  to  traveling.” 
Others  have  a more  passive  outlook. 
Specialist  4 Kim  Bresciani  says, 
“I’ve  got  my  mind  set  on  a military 
career.  I couldn’t  care  less  where 
they  send  me.” 

The  big  hangup  about  reas- 
signments, naturally,  is  separation. 
No  one  wants  to  be  separated  from 
husband  or  wife  or  children.  First 
Lieutenant  John  Reid,  for  example, 
was  assigned  to  Korea.  He  took  his 
wife  over  at  his  own  expense.  It 
worked  out  all  right  for  them;  they 
weren’t  separated  after  all,  but  many 
Army  couples  can't  afford  to  do  that. 

Specialist  4 Ronnie  Yar- 
brough is  thinking  about  making  the 
Army  a career  but  separation  could 
make  him  change  his  mind.  “If  I had 
to  go  somewhere  I couldn’t  have  my 
family  I wouldn’t  like  it.  I’m  afamily 
man  and  I like  to  have  my  wife  and 
son  with  me.” 

SP4  Yarbrough  also  believes 
“You  get  better  performance  from  a 
soldier  when  his  family  is  there.” 
The  keys  to  a satisfying  career  are  a 
happy  home  life,  responsibility  and 
respect  on  the  job.  “A  career  soldier 
wants  a job  to  do  and  something  to 
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look  forward  to.  I like  having  people 
look  at  me  and  say,  ‘He  knows  what 
he’s  doing  and  I can  ask  him  a ques- 
tion and  he'll  give  me  a correct  an- 
swer or  find  a correct  answer,’  ” 
says  SP4  Yarbrough. 

Assignment  instructions  pose 
only  a temporary  and  soluble  prob- 
lem when  both  husband  and  wife  are 
in  the  Army,  according  to  Specialist 
4 Paula  Domena.  “The  Army’s 
good  about  trying  to  keep  people  to- 
gether.’’ She  and  her  husband, 
Specialist  4 Frenchy  Domena,  are 
both  in  the  medical  field.  “One  or  the 
other  of  us  should  always  be  able  to 
get  reassigned  so  we’re  together.  We 
figure  on  maybe  a 3-month  separa- 
tion at  most.” 

Leaving  the  Country.  As 

for  overseas  assignments,  there’s 
concern  about  the  related  problems: 
packing,  concurrent  travel,  housing 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Just  going 
overseas  doesn't  seem  to  arouse  any 
particular  distress.  Many  couples 
share  the  sentiments  of  Specialist  4s 
John  and  Nona  Mudge  who  are  look- 
ing forward  to  going. 

The  second  most  common 
reaction  now  is  that  of  Specialist  5 
Claudius  Morrisey.  He  would  go 
overseas  if  orders  came  in,  but  ad- 
mits, “I’m  concerned  about  hous- 


ing, the  weather  — I’ve  heard  it’s 
really  cold  in  Germany  — and 
whether  we  can  get  concurrent 
travel.  It  would  be  okay  to  go  over- 
seas but  I’d  rather  stay  in  the 
states.” 

Regardless  of  where  soldiers 
and  their  families  go  they’re  finding 
problems  — notably  high  prices 
caused  by  inflation.  Officials  of  a 
large  credit  union  serving  100,000 
soldiers  worldwide  feel  inflation  is 
hitting  soldiers  everywhere.  “We 
think  people  are  beginning  to  cut 
back  some,  maybe  not  going  out  to 
dinner  so  often.  They’re  realizing 
money  just  won’t  buy  as  much  as  it 
would  a year  ago.  And  it’s  hard  to 
realize  this.  A couple  may  have  re- 
ally worked  to  get  where  they  are 
now,  only  to  find  they  still  can’t  do 
what  they  wanted.” 

Inflation:  It’s  Not  So  Bad? 
Some  statistics  paint  a rosy  picture. 
Overall,  soldiers  are  coping  ade- 
quately with  the  economy  problems. 
The  latest  figures  show  loans  to 
junior  officers  are  up  only  0.6  per- 
cent over  what  they  were  a year  ago. 
Enlisted  members  showed  they  are 
saving  a significant  5.3  percent  more 
than  they  are  borrowing.  “The  main 
people  who  are  having  financial 
problems  now  are  the  ones  who  were 


There’s  a strong  bond  among  military 
people.  Army  couples  often  find  they 
have  more  in  common  with  other  Army 
types  than  with  their  civilian  neighbors 


Many  car  owners  are  choosing 
to  wait  and  keep  their  present 
autos  for  another  year  or  so,  fix 
them  up  and  make  do,  rather 
than  buy  a new  car. 


already  overextended  or  close  to  it 
before  inflation  got  so  bad,”  says 
one  credit  union  official. 

Auto  loan  applications  are 
still  flowing  into  this  credit  union  at 
about  the  same  level  as  in  the  past, 
but  there’s  a noticeable  trend  toward 
smaller  cars  and  used  cars.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  Europe.  Between 
inflation,  the  cost  of  insurance  and 
operating  the  car,  many  owners  are 
choosing  to  buy  smaller  or  older  cars 
or  fix  up  the  ones  they  have  now. 

The  picture  sometimes  varies 
at  different  installations.  At  another 
credit  union  the  manager  paints  a 
dimmer  picture.  “We’re  getting  very 
few  new  car  loan  applications  com- 
pared to  this  time  a year  ago.  Most  of 
our  loan  applications  are  for  living 
expenses  rather  than  the  purchase  of 
consumer  goods.  We’re  getting  a lot 
of  applications  for  loans  just  to  pay 
daily  living  expenses  — rent,  food 
and  the  like. 

“We’re  having  to  evaluate 
the  applications  much  more  carefully 
now.  We’re  short  of  funds  and  we 
have  to  make  sure  the  borrower  can 
repay  the  loan  and  still  have  enough 


to  live  on. 

“Personally,  I think  people 
are  realizing  money’s  short  and 
tightening  their  belts.  I don’t  think 
there  is  really  as  much  demand  for 
loans  as  there  was  a year  ago.” 

Soldiers  in  the  higher  cost  of 
living  areas,  officer  and  enlisted,  and 
particularly  those  with  children,  are 
often  working  second  jobs.  Quarters 
allowance  often  doesn’t  cover  the 
rent  and  utilities.  Separate  rations  al- 
lowance doesn’t  cover  groceries, 
and  expenses  keep  spiraling.  The 
military  is  coping  with  inflation  but 
the  pinch  is  there. 

Bennies  Help  Some.  The 
highly  touted  military  benefits 
somewhat  ease  the  pain  of  high 
prices , except  for  personnel  assigned 
far  from  an  installation.  Recruiters 
and  other  soldiers  facing  the  world 
without  the  support  of  a nearby  post 
say,  “You  watch  prices  very  care- 
fully and  shop  sales  and  discount 
stores  a lot.”  One  of  the  most  popu- 
lar benefits  is  the  commissary.  Indi- 
vidual opinions  run  the  gamut  of  pros 
and  cons  but  most  young  Army  cou- 
ples shop  there.  The  few  who  don’t 


generally  explain  the  commissary  is 
either  closed  or  really  crowded  the 
only  hours  they  could  go. 

“The  prices  are  better,”  says 
Second  Lieutenant  Marilla  Brown, 
“even  though  at  times  they  aren’t 
always  stocked  up  the  way  they 
could  be.” 

“We  definitely  do  our  gro- 
cery shopping  there,”  says  SP4 
Bresciani.  “It’s  a big  savings.” 

“We  shop  there,  but  we  save 
a lot  by  shopping  sales  off  post  too,” 
say  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Roy  Sayer. 
Post  exchange  patrons  generally 
agree  the  PX  is  a good  place  to  buy 
small  appliances  and  quality  items 
. . . with  some  exceptions.  Opinions 
split  on  the  economy  of  buying 
everyday  household  and  toiletry 
items  there.  It  was  a “sometimes 
you  do,  sometimes  you  don’t” 
toss-up. 

Medical  care  is  like  the 
weather:  everyone  talks  about  it. 
Comments  on  any  given  facility,  be 
it  clinic,  dispensary  or  hospital, 
range  from  good  to  bad  to  indifferent 
depending  on  who’s  talking.  There 
are  also  a lot  of  comments  on  the 
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“We  go  to  parties  and 
visiting  but  we  don’t  go 
any  place  our  3-year-old 
can’t.” 


bility  and  cost  of  off-post  housing.  “I 
can  see  where  the  junior  enlisted 
people  would  have  a hard  time  mak- 
ing it,”  says  Captain  Gail  Meyer. 
With  their  combined  income  she  and 
her  husband,  Staff  Sergeant 
Raymond  Meyer,  have  little  trouble 
meeting  their  rent  and  utility  bills. 
They  could  also  apply  for  on-post 
housing,  although  their  own  case 
might  be  a little  sticky.  Some  com- 
mands will  not  allow  officer/enlisted 
couples  to  live  in  officer  housing. 

Caring  for  the  Kids.  An- 
other popular  service  on  many  instal- 
lations is  the  post  nursery.  Facilities 
are  staffed  with  qualified  people  and 
charges  are  minimal,  if  any.  They're 
open  to  all  active  duty  personnel. 
For  couples  like  the  Morriseys,  with 
a 3-year-old  daughter  and  both  par- 
ents working,  it’s  a big  advantage. 
Their  daughter  attends  pre- 
kindergarten in  the  mornings  and 
spends  the  afternoons  in  the  nursery. 

Being  in  the  service  poses 
other  problems  for  working  couples. 
Though  Uncle  Sam  has  nurseries  for 
the  younger  children,  employers  are 
reluctant  and  sometimes  prone  to  re- 


fuse to  hire  a man  or  woman  whose 
spouse  is  in  the  military  because 
they’ll  be  leaving  in  a year  or  two  and 
going  elsewhere.  “It’s  hard  for  your 
wife  to  get  ajob,  unless  it’s  with  civil 
service,’’  says  SP4  Yarbrough. 
“People  don’t  want  to  hire  someone 
who  may  be  leaving  in  a few  years.” 
Managing  Two  Careers.  If 
both  the  husband  and  wife  have 
separate  careers  that  can  really  com- 
the  problem.  It’s  no  longer 
a question  of  wanting  to  work 
and  getting  ajob;  it's  a question  of 
finding  the  right  kind  of  job.  “My 
husband  and  I both  have  careers,” 
says  2LT  Brown,  “and  we  have  to 
think  of  each  other.  I’m  very  happy 
with  the  Army,  but  it  bothers  me 
he’s  not  developing  his  skills  along 
with  me.  Where  I’m  happy  he  can’t 
always  be  because  he’s  a teacher  and 
teaching  positions  just  aren’t  abun- 
dant anymore.” 

Women  dependents,  particu- 
larly younger  officers’  wives  who 
have  their  own  careers  or  are  finish- 
ing up  their  college  degree  work, 
may  have  another  wrinkle  to  iron  out 
from  the  military  impact  on  their 
lives.  Anne  Reid  says,  “I  dislike  the 
pressure  put  on  me  as  a wife  to  per- 
form because  John’s  in  the  Army.  I 
get  tired  of  people  calling  me  up  and 
saying,  ‘Won't  you  take  names  for 
this?’  and  ‘Won’t  you  bake  cakes  for 
that?’  Doing  Army  wife  work  may 
be  some  people’s  life  but  it’s  not 
mine.” 

Male  dependents  don’t  have 
that  problem,  naturally.  The  lack  of 
organizations  for  husband  depen- 
dents can  be  just  as  much  a problem, 
though.  “There's  really  nothing  on 
post  for  men  dependents  to  get  in- 
volved in,  says  2LT  Brown.  “They 
don’t  have  any  Officers  Husbands 
Clubs.” 

All  This  and  a Uniform  Too! 

Overall,  Army  communities  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  recreational  facilities 
to  make  life  pleasant  for  the  soldier 
and  his  dependents.  In  addition  to 


Army’s  current  doctor  shortage  and 
the  effect  this  will  have  on  dependent 
care. 

“I’ve  been  reading  about 
possible  plans  to  cut  out  medical  care 
for  dependents,  or  at  least  put  them 
on  a CHAMPUS  type  plan,”  says 
1LT  Reid.  “I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake.  Medical  care  is  one  of  the 
strongest  things  the  Army’s  got 
going  for  it.” 

Where  to  Live.  Another  ad- 
vantage offered  military  personnel  is 
on-post  housing.  Depending  on  the 
location,  some  posts  have  long  wait- 
ing lists  but  most  installations  do 
have  housing  available.  Frequently 
cited  advantages  of  living  on  post  are 
the  convenience  of  being  close  to  the 
military  community  and  facilities 
plus  the  financial  advantages  of  not 
having  to  pay  rent  and  utility  bills. 

“It’s  better  if  you  have  your 
own  furniture,”  says  Connie  Y oung, 
wife  of  Drill  Sergeant  Eddie  Young. 
“That  way  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
if  they'll  have  drapes  or  certain 
needed  furniture  at  the  next  post . . . 
because  sometimes  they  don’t.” 

Other  factors  are  the  availa- 
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the  Officer  and  NCO  Clubs,  the  PX 
and  commissary,  there’s  usually  a 
bowling  alley,  movie  theater,  swim- 
ming pool,  craft  shop  and  sometimes 
a riding  stable  or  kennel.  Depending 
on  the  installation,  there  may  also  be 
a variety  of  special  interest  clubs  — 
flying,  sports  car  racing,  rod  and  gun 
and  the  like.  And  every  post  has  a 
sports  program  for  its  personnel. 

Army  Community  Service 
(ACS)  agencies  generally  sponsor 
lending  closets,  welcome  wagons, 
language  classes  for  wives  who  don’t 
speak  English,  emergency  relief  and 
more.  They  have  innumerable  proj- 
ects underway  and  welcome  help 
from  volunteers.  They’re  also  there 
to  help  with  any  problems  which 
may  arise  in  family  life. 

Marriage  Problems.  Prob- 
lems in  military  marriages  can  gen- 
erally be  traced  to  a lack  of  com- 
munications, according  to  chaplains 
at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  Civilians 
don’t  really  understand  the  military, 
how  it  works  and  what  it’s  all  about. 
A spouse  who  doesn’t  understand, 
for  instance,  why  her  husband  has  to 
pull  guard  duty  and  charge  of  quar- 
ters (CQ)  or  why  his  hours  are  longer 
than  the  guy  next  door,  can  get  very 
confused  and  frustrated. 

Sometimes  spouses  don’t 
even  understand  why  an  ID  card  is 
important  or  know  the  commissary 
usually  has  better  prices  than  local 
stores  . . . and  this  can  be  a hand- 
icap. The  military  member  is  so  in- 
doctrinated with  this  sort  of  informa- 
tion, he  or  she  may  not  think  it 
necessary  to  talk  about  the  work  re- 
sponsibilities or  facilities  available  to 
his  or  her  dependent. 

Those  Long  Days.  Another 
problem  is  the  daily  routine  of  cou- 
ples or  families  whose  soldier 
member  works  long  hours.  SP5 
Morrisey  recalls  that  while  he  was 
sports  editor  for  the  McClellan 
News  he  spent  at  least  3 nights  a 
week  covering  sports  events.  His 
wife  says,  “I  got  tired  of  sitting  at 


home,  and  it  was  hard  explaining  to 
our  little  girl  when  she  asked 
‘Where’s  Daddy?’ 

“I’d  say,  ‘Daddy’s  at  work,’ 
and  she’d  say,  ‘He  worked  today,’ 
and  it  was  hard  telling  her  he  had  to 
work  at  night  too.  Then  when  he  did 
have  some  time  at  home  she  wanted 
all  his  attention  and  it  was  hard  on 
him  because  he  was  tired.” 

‘‘Sometimes  you  have  to  al- 
most rear  your  children  alone,”  says 
Connie  Young.  ‘‘It’s  lonely  and  I 
think  it’s  harder  on  the  children  than 
the  wife  but  you  have  to  accept  it.” 
“One  thing  people  who  come 
in  here  don’t  usually  complain 
about,”  says  Captain  Hugh  Tur- 
cotte,  ACS  officer  at  McClellan,  “is 
their  pay,  even  if  it’s  low.  They  talk 
about  their  work,  their  benefits  and 
how  their  family  is  being  treated.” 
Togetherness.  Family  life  is 
important.  Army  couples  with  chil- 
dren are  spending  more  of  their  off- 
duty  time  with  their  families. 
They’re  into  activities  the  family  can 
do  together  as  well  as  individually. 
Big  favorites  are  watching  TV  and 
sightseeing. 

Other  pastimes,  like  every- 
thing else,  depend  on  individuals  and 
where  they're  assigned.  At  some 
posts  horseback  riding  is  big.  At 
others  everyone  congregates  for 
sports  events  and  families  get  to- 
gether afterward.  It  depends  on  the 
post. 

“We  don’t  do  anything  the 
three  of  us  can't  do  together,”  says 
Debra  Morrisey.  “We  go  to  parties 
and  visiting,  but  we  don’t  go  any 
place  our  3-year-old  can’t.” 

Use  of  on-post  recreational 
facilities  depends  on  the  couples  in- 
volved and  their  own  personal  habits 
and  preferences.  An  important  fac- 
tor is  the  competitive  pricing  and 
quality  of  post  facilities  as  compared 
to  those  off  post. 

Generally  it  seems  military 
facilities  such  as  the  theaters  and 
craft  shops  are  more  competitive  in 


small  town  areas.  Metropolitan 
areas  offer  such  a variety  of  activities 
and  events  to  choose  from  soldiers 
consider  them  equally  with  the 
military’s  offerings. 

Couples  without  children  are 
very  much  into  sports.  Most  are  par- 
ticipants, not  just  spectators.  SSG 
and  CPT  Meyer,  for  example,  de- 
scribe their  weekly  schedule  as 
“classes  on  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day, sports  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day” for  the  sergeant;  “bowling  on 
Monday,  sports  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday”  for  the  captain.  The 
going-to-school-at-night  routine  isn’t 
all  that  popular  apparently  but  al- 
most everyone  wants  to  take  some 
classes.  It’s  one  of  those  things 
that’s  planned  but  can  be  put  off 
a while  — and  is. 

Doing  Your  Thing.  Interests 
range  into  other  activities  as  well. 
While  her  husband  is  working  and 
participating  in  his  company’s  sports 
program  Anne  Reid  spends  time  at 
the  craft  shop  doing  jewelry  and  art 
work.  Deborah  Bresciani  grows 
Chinese  vegetables  and  tomatoes  in 
a window  box.  Her  husband  builds 
models  — his  current  project  is  a 
replica  of  the  U.S.S.  Constitution. 

John  and  Nona  Mudge  spend 
a lot  of  time  at  a nearby  USO  shoot- 
ing pool,  doing  some  craft  work  and 
being  with  friends.  They’ve  also  cut 
a demonstration  record  for  a song 
Nona  wrote  and  if  it’s  successful 
they  have  another  ready  to  record. 

Frenchy  Domena  has  been 
rebuilding  his  car  engine  at  the  craft 
shop  in  the  evenings.  In  the  mean- 
time his  wife  has  learned  to  em- 
broider and  build  bookcases.  They 
also  entertain  frequently  — have 
people  over  to  watch  TV,  maybe 
have  cokes  and  popcorn  or  some- 
times dinner. 

And  the  list  could  go  on  and 
on.  Army  couples  are  involved  in 
just  about  everything  that's  happen- 
ing — from  defending  the  country  to 
growing  tomatoes.  £ 
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DURING  THE  LAST  FEW  YEARS  many  service 
members  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing 
suitable  dwellings  for  their  families  by  purchasing 
mobile  homes. 

Many  found  government  quarters  in  short  supply 
and  housing  conditions  in  the  off-post  community  even 
worse  — either  too  expensive  or  sub-standard.  In  some 
cases  service  members  had  moved  several  times  and 
found  the  thought  of  completely  uprooting  their  families 
every  other  year  or  so  almost  enough  to  drive  them  from 
the  military.  Many  turned  to  the  mobile  home  to  solve 
their  family  housing  problems. 

Across  the  country  and  on  many  military  installa- 
tions, mobile  home  parks  sprang  up.  Many  of  these 
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parks  are  located  in  scenic  park-like  areas  with  quick 
utility  hook-ups.  Most  have  playgrounds,  laundromats 
and  picnic  areas  and  some  off-post  parks  even  have 
swimming  pools  and  other  recreational  facilities.  Here 
residents  can  have  most  of  the  advantages  of  owning 
their  own  homes  at  a fraction  of  the  usual  cost. 

For  $8,000  to  $20,000  service  members  can 
purchase  a two-  or  three-bedroom,  modem,  efficient, 
comfortable  mobile  home.  Added  to  the  mortgage  pay- 
ment is  a small  utilities  bill  plus  a land  rental  fee  of  $25  to 
$100  a month. 

Everything’s  going  well  till  the  day  they  get  per- 
manent change  of  station  (PCS)  orders.  One  of  the  at- 
tractions of  the  mobile  home  — probably  one  of  the 
reasons  the  service  member  bought  it  — is  its  mobility. 
Unlike  any  other  form  of  housing  the  mobile  home  has 
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vheels  and  was  apparently  meant  to  ramble. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  most  mobile  homes 
lever  rove.  Once  they’re  put  in  place  they  stay  put.  As  it 
urns  out,  it's  not  really  very  practical  to  move  a mobile 
lome.  They  don’t  qualify  for  movement  over  the  high- 
vays  in  some  states  as  many  service  members  have 
earned  the  hard  way. 

Only  the  Beginning.  After  receiving  PCS  orders 
he  service  member  reports  to  his  local  Installation 
transportation  Office  (ITO)  or  the  Joint  Personal  Prop- 
Tty  Shipping  Officer  (JPPSO)  for  counseling  and  initial 
irocessing.  The  ITO  — operating  under  the  manage- 
nent  and  supervision  of  the  Military  Traffic  Manage- 
nent  Command  (MTMC)  — is  responsible  for  the  actual 
novement.  These  total  more  than  17,000  mobile  homes 
innually. 

Often  owners  of  these  units  don’t  know  the  prob- 
ems  involved  until  they  receive  PCS  orders.  Only  then 
lo  they  learn  their  homes  on  wheels  are  too  long  or  too 
vide  to  meet  highway  restrictions  imposed  by  one  or 
nore  states  along  the  intended  routes. 

At  present  all  states  will  issue  permits  for  shipping 
nobile  homes  up  to  12  feet  wide,  subject  to  certain 
equirements  and  restrictions.  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Mas- 
achusetts,  Alabama  and  Kentucky  permit  14  foot  max- 
mum  widths.  Maximum  length,  including  the  vehicle 
lulling  it,  is  set  at  85  feet  in  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois;  80  feet  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  South 
Carolina;  and  75  feet  in  Alabama. 

Most  states  have  special  regulations  concerning 
peed,  route,  number  of  axles,  brakes,  width  of  lanes, 
ime  of  day  and  week,  weather  conditions  and  lighting. 

Getting  Ready.  After  processing  through  the 
TO  or  JPPSO  the  service  member  now  must  prepare 
lis  mobile  home  for  the  move.  He  must  unblock  it  to 
illow  springs  to  settle  and  remove  all  concrete  blocks,  oil 
larrels  and  flammable  materials  because  they  can’t  be 
ransported.  He  must  remove  external  items  to  reduce 
>utside  dimensions  of  the  mobile  home  to  its  smallest 
ize. 

Inside  he  should  secure  loose  furniture;  tape 
abinet  doors  and  mirrors  to  their  frames;  remove  every- 
iing  from  the  refrigerator  and  deep  freeze,  defrost  and 
ry  units.  Washers  and  dryers  should  also  be  blocked  to 
revent  unnecessary  movement. 

Finally,  the  mobile  home  is  checked  for  road- 
hiness.  This  involves  checking  tires,  lubricating 
packing  wheel  bearings  and  making  sure 
; and  lights  work. 

le  move  is  to  a cold  climate  in  winter,  it’s  a 
i idea  to  make  sure  the  mobile  home  has 
i winterized.  And  don’t  forget  a current 
or  permit. 

For  those  eligible  to  move  mobile 
^R^E4s  and  higher  with  more  than  2 years 
service)  at  partial  government  expense,  there 
e ways  of  doing  it  on  PCS  orders: 
jvernment  can  hire  a carrier  under  a 


Government  Bill  of  Lading  (GBL); 

• The  member  may  be  permitted  to  personally 
contract  with  a commercial  carrier  and  be  reimbursed. 

• The  member  may  transport  his  trailer  by  other 
means  and  be  reimbursed. 

At  present  there’s  a ceiling  of  74  cents  a mile  for 
allowable  costs,  which  include  pick-up  at  origin,  line- 
haul  transportation  and  delivery  at  destination,  ferry 
fares,  bridge,  road  and  tunnel  tolls,  taxes,  and  municipal 
or  state  permits.  This  doesn’t  include  processing  or  stor- 
age at  origin  or  destination,  insurance  or  cost  of  mainte- 
nance enroute. 

Costly  Move.  The  average  cost  of  transporting  a 
mobile  home  is  approximately  $1.24  per  mile,  which 
means  the  service  member  pays  about  50  cents  per  mile 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  And  if  he  doesn’t  process  the 
trailer  himself  it’ll  cost  as  much  as  $100  at  each  end.  In 
addition  he’ll  be  requested  to  sign  a statement  indicating 
the  amount  over  $150  the  carrier  may  spend  to  make 
necessary  repairs  and  service  enroute,  based  on  the 
carrier’s  personal  judgment  and  evaluation  without  first 
obtaining  permission  of  the  service  member  or  his  agent. 

When  the  mobile  home  is  moved  at  government 
expense  the  soldier  doesn’t  receive  the  dislocation  al- 
lowance or  an  allowance  for  shipment  of  household 
goods  and  baggage. 

If  the  mobile  home  is  moved  by  GBL  the  gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  obtaining  a carrier,  routing 
and  transporting  the  home  to  the  new  duty  station.  If  the 
service  member  prefers  to  make  his  own  arrangements 
he’ll  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  cost  not  to  exceed  74 
cents  a mile.  He  is  of  course  responsible  for  obtaining  his 
own  carrier  and  routing. 

You’ll  receive  11  cents  a mile  if  you  move  the 
trailer  by  self-haul  but  remember,  most  automobiles 
can’t  pull  a mobile  home.  Those  choosing  the  self-haul  or 
personally  arranged  carrier  may  receive  an  advance 
payment  of  trailer  allowance. 

Plan  Ahead.  Problems  have  a head  start  over 
solutions  as  oversized  mobile  homes  take  to  the  high- 
ways in  increasing  numbers.  The  biggest  problem  faced 
by  the  military  mobile  home  owner  is  that  the  cost  of 
moving  his  home  is  much  higher  than  the  74  cents  per 
mile  allowed.  You  can  recoup  some  of  your  loss  by  filing 
Internal  Revenue  Form  3903  with  your  IRS  1040  tax  re- 
turn. (See  “Income  Tax  Tips, ’’January  1975  soldiers). 

Another  major  problem  is  that  after  the  mobile 
home  has  been  relocated,  many  owners  find  cracks, 
loose  pipes,  broken  fixtures,  separated  floor  boards  and 
other  damage  to  their  mobile  home.  Many  trailers  don’t 
travel  well. 

After  the  soldier  gets  all  the  facts  he  learns  that  in 
one  vital  respect  mobile  home  living  is  no  different  from 
living  in  a conventional  house:  He  must  plan  ahead  and 
have  a cash  reserve  when  moving  time  comes. 

In  another  respect  however,  living  in  a mobile 
home  is  different  — he  has  the  choice  to  love  it,  leave  it, 
or  take  it  with  him.  A 
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equipment  and  teaching  techniques 
have  made  it  possible  to  learn  to  ski 
in  a week,  and  ski  well.  The 
Graduated  Length  Method  (GLM) 
revolutionized  ski  instruction. 
Teaching  skiers  on  short  skis  (3  feet) 
and  gradually  moving  to  longer  ones 
has  made  it  possible  to  have  some 
pupils  doing  parallel  turns  by  a ski 
week’s  end  — a feat  which  took  sev- 
eral seasons  of  constant  skiing  a few 
years  ago. 

Equipment  improvements 
have  also  contributed  to  making  ski- 
ing a sport  for  all  ages,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Bindings  holding 
boot  to  ski  are  now  intricate 
mechanisms  releasing  at  the  proper 
time,  making  skiing  as  safe  as  any 
other  sport.  This  is  a far  cry  from  30 
years  ago  when  bindings  called  bear 
traps  bound  foot  to  ski  tightly. 

Heavy  wooden  skis  have 
been  replaced  by  skis  made  of  fiber- 
glass or  lightweight  metal,  making 
turning  easy.  Bulky  drab  wool  cloth- 
ing gave  way  to  multi-colored  tail- 
ored nylon  outfits  and  light  water- 
proof material.  Rope  tows  that  drag- 
ged skiers  up  the  hill  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  replaced  by  devices 
like  chair  lifts,  gondolas,  T-bars  and 
pommels  or  platter  lifts,  carrying 
skiers  swiftly  to  the  summit. 

Modem  technology  has  even 
challenged  Mother  Nature.  With  the 
development  of  snow-making 
machines  the  adage  “you  can’t 
change  the  weather”  was  open  to 
question.  Snow-making  machines 
brought  smiles  to  ski  resort  owners 
who  previously  had  to  search  the  sky 
for  signs  of  snow  clouds  bringing  the 
white  stuff.  The  machines  also  en- 
abled the  opening  of  new  ski  areas  at 
lower  elevations  and  kept  other  re- 
sorts open  for  longer  seasons. 

Skiing  doesn’t  end  when  the 
sun  goes  down  either.  Hundreds  of 
resort  areas  have  installed  lights  on 
the  ski  slopes  to  afford  weekend 
skiers  another  opportunity  — skiing 
in  the  evening  after  work. 

Ski  Federation.  The  world- 
wide governing  body  for  skiing  is  the 


International  Ski  Federation  (FSI). 
Established  in  1924,  FSI  is  made  up 
of  national  ski  associations  around 
the  globe.  The  Federation  sets  rules 
of  competition  and  eligibility  plus 
sanctions  the  quadrennial  world  ski 
championships  and  annual  calendar 
of  international  ski  events. 

Although  the  sport  of  skiing 
has  been  around  for  a long  time  — 
the  first  U.S.  ski  club  was  organized 
in  Berlin,  N.H.,  in  1872  — it  re- 
mained a comparatively  infant  sport 
in  North  America  until  after  World 
War  II. 

Ironically  the  tremendous 
growth  of  skiing  in  the  U.S.  over  the 
past  30  years  can  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  Army,  more  specifically  to 
former  members  of  the  10th  Moun- 
tain Division.  These  ski  troopers, 
who  were  trained  at  Camp  Hale  in 
the  Colorado  Rockies  and  fought  in 
the  Aleutians  and  Italy  during  World 
War  II,  spread  far  and  wide  after  the 
war.  They  also  spread  the  word  on 
skiing.  Former  division  members 
can  be  found  at  ski  resorts  around 
the  country.  Their  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  to  the  sport  brought  skiing 
from  the  European  Alps  to  the 
American  Rockies  and  the  North- 
east. They  found  the  U.S.  offered 
some  of  the  best  — if  not  the  best  — 
skiing  in  the  world.  It’s  been  boom- 
ing ever  since. 

Basically  there  are  two  types 
of  skiing:  cross  country  and  Alpine. 
Cross  country  skiing  takes  in  the 
conservationist  and  hardy  out- 
doorsman.  For  the  competitive 
minded,  cross  country  or  Nordic 
“classic  events”  takes  in  cross  coun- 
try racing  and  jumping.  Using  light- 
weight skis  and  boots,  cross  country 
skiers  wander  through  the  woods 
and  over  hill  and  dale.  Cross  country 
skiing  in  the  U.S.  aroused  interest 
about  6 years  ago  and  has  become 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  winter 
sports. 

Hardly  new,  cross  country 
skiing  can  be  traced  back  4,000  years 
to  Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland.  A 
rock  carving  of  two  men  on  skis  dat- 


ing back  to  2000  B.C.  was  found  in- 
side the  Arctic  Circle  in  Norway. 
The  sport  of  cross  country  or  ski 
touring  has  been  another  recent  de- 
velopment. For  centuries  cross 
country  skiing  was  strictly  a practi- 
cal method  of  getting  from  point  A to 
point  B during  the  winter  months. 

But  the  largest  group  of  skiers 
are  Alpine  enthusiasts.  Recreational 
types,  Alpine  skiers  use  a variety  of 
sturdy  equipment,  ride  up  the  moun- 
tain on  lifts  for  fast  runs  down  and 
look  forward  to  hot  toddies  around 
warm  fires  in  the  evening.  Competi- 
tion for  the  Alpine  skiers  are  races  — 
downhill,  slalom  and  giant  slalom. 

Alpine,  or  cross  country, 
skiers  can  take  their  pick  at  any  re- 
sort — manicured  runs  for  the  alpin- 
ers  or  adventurous  but  well-marked 
trails  through  the  woods  for  the  cross 
country  fans.  The  whole  family  can 
enjoy  either  or  both.  It’s  not  un- 
common to  see  a family  trekking  off 
through  the  woods  with  Papa  and 
Mama  leading  the  way  as  the  brood 
follows. 

Fort  Lewis  Scene.  Military 
families  have  a special  advantage  in 
taking  up  skiing.  For  them  Recrea- 
tion Services  at  many  posts  provide 
a low-cost  rental  service  for  all  the 
equipment  needed  — skis,  poles, 
boots  and  ski  racks  for  the  car.  The 
outdoor  Recreation  Equipment  Of- 
fice at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  is  one  of 
those  places. 

“We  have  330  pairs  of  skis, 
550  pairs  of  boots,  500  set  of  poles  — 
you  need  more  poles  because  of  the 
breakage  — and  20  car-top  ski  racks. 
We  can  really  outfit  a soldier  when 
he  comes  in,  and  for  a lot  less  money 
than  he’ll  pay  up  on  the  mountain,” 
says  Leonard  L.  Comstock,  equip- 
ment shop  manager.  “We  also  do 
our  own  repairs  on  the  equipment 
and  that  keeps  the  cost  down  for  the 
soldier  and  his  family.” 

Comstock  outfits  skiers  for  $3 
per  day  for  skis,  boots  and  poles. 
The  car-top  ski  rack  goes  for  $1  per 
day,  but  that’s  not  all.  For  $2  skis  are 
waxed  and  edges  sharpened.  “We 
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want  to  give  our  customers  good 
stuff  that's  ready  to  go.  Waxing  and 
edge  sharpening  go  for  about  eight 
bucks  off  post,  and  it's  a service  we 
offer  to  our  renters  or  people  who 
bring  in  their  own  skis,”  Comstock 
says.  His  equipment  doesn’t  gather 
dust  either.  “Man,  when  the  snow  is 
there  my  ski  room  is  bare  — boots, 
poles,  skis,  the  works!” 

Many  Fort  Lewis  skiers  head 
for  Crystal  Mountain  located  in  the 
Cascade  Mountain  range  of  the  Sno- 
qualmie  National  Forest.  Only  an 
hour-and-a-half  drive  from  post,  it’s 
a favorite  of  the  Echo  Valley  Ski 
Club  of  Fort  Lewis.  In  its  fourth  sea- 
son, the  club  boasts  more  than  400 
members. 

“For  people  who  have  a 
common  interest.  Echo  Valley  Ski 
Club  has  a lot  going  for  us.  It  pro- 
vides ski  swaps,  fashion  shows,  les- 
sons at  a reasonable  rate  and  or- 
ganized ski  trips.  We  just  have  a 
good  time,”  says  Captain  Bob  Wil- 
lard, who  formed  the  Fort  Lewis 
club  in  1971. 

Fort  Lewis  Ski  Club  mem- 
bers — any  soldiers  for  that  matter 
— have  a friend  at  Crystal  Moun- 
tain. The  general  manager  of  the 
largest  ski  area  in  ‘‘The  Great 
Northwest”  is  Lieutenant  Colonel 
(Ret.)  Edward  Link.  A former  — 
what  else  — 10th  Mountain  Division 
trooper,  Link  took  over  the 
13-year-old  Crystal  Mountain  resort 
in  1968. 

‘‘We  really  enjoy  having 
military  people  up  here.  I’ve  never 
forgotten  my  Army  ties,  and  Chris 
[area  manager  and  partner  Dan 
Christianson]  is  a retired  Navy  man 
....  We're  serviceman-oriented  and 
do  all  we  can  for  them.” 

Camp  Huckleberry.  At  a 
nominal  cost  Link  provides  the  lifts 
for  the  Fort  Lewis  mountain  training 
and  the  resort  turns  into  an  assembly 
area  for  troops  taking  part  in  the  ad- 
venture training  from  their  base, 
Camp  Huckleberry,  14  miles  down 
the  valley  from  Crystal. 

Camp  Huckleberry  provides 
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Signs  along  the  highway  provide  information  and  warn  of 
potential  hazards.  Signs  on  the  ski  slopes  do  the  same  thing  and 
help  insure  safe,  enjoyable  skiing  for  all.  • Be  sure  the  hill  you've 
decided  to  tackle  isn't  beyond  your  ability.  • Congested  areas 
and  merging  trails  require  caution  so  slow  the  boards  down  a bit. 
• Depending  on  which  side  you  intend  to  pass  another  skier, 
shout  ‘‘On  your  left”  or  ‘‘On  your  right.”  • Remember  the 
skiers’  right-of-way  belongs  to  the  skiers  BELOW  you. 


Emergency  Trails  Merge  Congested  Area 

Telephone 


CLOSED 
Avalanche  Area 


Trail  Closed 
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the  9th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Lewis  a base  camp  for  rigorous  ski- 
ing and  mountain  survival  training. 
The  camp  accommodates  two 
company-size  elements  and  is  outfit- 
ted with  Jamesway  tents,  frame 
mess  hall,  helipad  and  motor  pool. 
Pot-bellied  stoves  take  the  chill  off 
the  winter  nights. 

The  9th  Supply  and  Trans- 
portation Battalion  runs  the  camp  for 
the  Northwest  Division,  and  sup- 
plies are  brought  in  by  S&T  truck 
drivers  known  as  the  “Thunder 
Road”  team. 

Units  spend  1 week  at  Fort 
Lewis’  answer  to  St.  Moritz.  The 
week  begins  early  Monday  morning. 


Snow  gear  and  skis  are  issued  and 
troops  board  buses  bound  for  Huck- 
leberry. Monday  afternoon  is  de- 
voted to  snowshoe  instruction.  The 
next  3 days  are  spent  at  Crystal 
Mountain  learning  the  techniques  of 
staying  on  top  of  the  two  boards  at- 
tached to  their  feet.  When  not  on  the 
slopes  the  soldiers  receive  classes  in 
winter  survival  first  aid,  view  train- 
ing films  on  mountain  fighting  and 
practice  the  techniques  of  cross 
country  skiing. 

If  a soldier  is  bitten  by  the  ski 
bug  during  the  week  of  adventure 
training  he  can  head  back  to  the  hills 
on  the  weekend.  Consistently  one  of 
the  first  ski  resorts  to  open  each 


year,  Crystal  Mountain's  22  miles  of 
runs  had  300,000  skiers  hit  their 
slopes  last  year.  Military  people  get  a 
$1  discount  on  all-day  tickets  over 
weekends. 

At  Paradise,  on  the  south 
side  of  Mount  Rainier,  the  tower- 
ing 14,410-foot,  ice-clad  dormant 
volcano,  skiers  can  enjoy  four  rope 
tows  operated  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  first  ski  area  estab- 
lished in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in 
1930,  Paradise  is  open  on  weekends 
and  holidays  with  all-day  tickets 
running  $2.75. 

Other  active  ski  areas  near 
Fort  Lewis  are  Stevens  Pass,  White 
Pass  and  Snoqualmie.  A quick  trip 
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south  to  Oregon  offers  Mount  Hood 
and  year-round  skiing. 

Rocky  Mountain  High.  Fort 
Lewis  has  a lot  to  offer  ski  buffs,  but 
anyone  who’s  an  avid  fan  of  the  sport 
has  undoubtedly  listed  Colorado  on 
his  “dream  sheet”  for  future  as- 
signments. John  Denver  does  Col- 
orado in  song,  but  seeing  is  believ- 
ing. For  a skier  it’s  “paradise 
found.” 

Army  installations  at  Fort  Car- 
son  in  Colorado  Springs  and  Fitz- 
simons  Army  Hospital  in  Denver 
are  loaded  with  outdoorsmen  of  all 
types.  Both  installations  have  Rec- 
reation Services  facilities  stocked 
with  skis,  boots,  poles  and  car  racks 


Dazzling  sun,  clean  sky  and  powdery  snow  are  just  a few  of  the  lures  that 
draw  skiing  fans  to  the  slopes  each  winter.  Ski  clothing  needn't  be  as  chic 
as  that  of  the  beautiful  people  but  should  cover  more  than  that  of  skier, 
bottom  left  (courtesy  PLAYBOY).  Bottom  right,  ski  patrol  member  at 
Crystal  Mountain  near  Fort  Lewis.  (Other  photos  by  Colorado  Ski  Country 
USA.) 
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with  nearby  ski  areas  offering  mili- 
tary discounts.  Carson  added  all- 
new  ski  equipment  this  season  after  a 
fire  wiped  out  their  stock.  Once  he 
gets  outfitted,  the  rest  is  up  to  the 
skier. 

Colorado  has  big  names  in 
skiing  — Aspen,  Vail,  Brecken- 
bridge.  Winter  Park,  Steamboat, 
A-Basin,  Crested  Butte  and  so  on. 
The  32  major  ski  areas  that  dot  the 
Continental  Divide  offer  more  than 
180  ski  lifts  capable  of  handling 
153,283  skiers  per  hour. 

Colorado  also  has  big  moun- 
tains. The  Colorado  Rockies  have  54 
peaks  over  14,000  feet.  It’s  hard  to 
miss  getting  good  snow  at  those  al- 
titudes, especially  when  the  base 
elevation  at  most  ski  areas  is  usually 
over  7,000  feet.  Colorado  averages 
some  200  inches  of  white  stuff  per 
year.  The  high  altitude  and  being  900 
miles  from  coastal  moisture  provides 
a light,  dry  type  of  snow  — powder 
— and  that’s  what  ski  fanatics  search 
for  the  world  over. 

According  to  Frank  K.  Rap- 
pier,  assistant  director  of  Colorado 
Ski  Country  U.S.A.,  a nonprofit  or- 
ganization established  in  1963  to 
promote  Colorado  skiing,  “The 
number  of  skiers  has  increased  from 
1.1  million  in  1964-65  to  more  than  4 
million  in  1973-74.”  Last  season’s 
skiers  spent  $127.7  million  — exclud- 
ing transportation  — at  ski  areas  in 
the  state.  Big  names,  big  mountains 
and  BIG  business. 

Military  people  stationed  in 
Colorado  can  take  advantage  of  the 
skiers'  paradise  with  a minimum 
strain  on  the  pocketbook.  Before  the 
season  even  started  Recreation  Ser- 
vices at  Fort  Carson  offered  free 
“dry  land”  instruction  and  condi- 
tioning. Topics  ranged  from  equip- 
ment and  clothing  to  snow  condi- 
tions. waxing  and  racing.  Low-cost 
ski  weekends  have  included  trips  to 
Loveland  and  Copper  Mountain, 
while  this  month  the  Carson  people 
will  journey  to  Winter  Park.  This 
4-day  affair  will  cost  $41  for  meals 
and  lodging.  That’s  a good  deal  any- 
where. 

Fort  Carson  also  offers 
mountain  training  for  the  4th  Infan- 
try Division.  The  old  home  of  the 
1 0th  Mountain  Division  — Camp 


Hale  — is  still  there  and  being  used 
by  Carson  units  to  sharpen  winter 
training  skills. 

Europe,  Too.  But  Washing- 
ton and  Colorado  don't  have  a 
corner  on  the  market  — in  case 
you’ve  already  started  on  a new 
dream  sheet.  U.S.  Army  official  or- 
ders to  Europe  should  send  skiers 
scampering  to  closets  to  begin  filing 
those  edges.  The  mecca  for  many 
skiers  around  the  world  is  still  the 


LEARN 
TO  SKI 
FOR  $100 

Peter  Miller 


THERE  IS  A MYTH  about  skiing 
that  goes  like  this:  “Skiers  are  dif- 
ferent from  you  and  me  for  they  are 
very  rich.” 

Most  skiers  aren't,  though. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  you  can  leam 
to  ski  in  a week  and  enjoy  a vacation 
and  do  it  for  as  little  as  $100,  and  you 
can  continue  to  ski  for  less  than  you 
would  ever  believe  possible.  But  it 
could  cost  you  much  more  if  you 
don't  follow  a few  rules. 

The  following  rules  are  based 
on  my  experiences  and  the  shared 
knowledge  of  a number  of  skier 
friends.  These  rules  should  be  strictly 
followed  by  the  new  skier.  You  will 
leam  to  ski  fast,  economically  and 
happily  if  you  follow  them.  A hap- 
hazard approach  to  learning  to  ski 
costs  time  and  money. 

Rule  Number  1.  The  new 
skier  should  not  buy  ski  equipment. 
Don’t  buy  skis.  Don't  buy  poles. 
Don’t  buy  boots.  Don't  buy  any 
equipment  until  you  know  what  types 


PETER  MILLER,  writer  and  photographer,  is  con- 
tributing editor  ot  SKI  magazine.  In  1973  Miller  — 
who  resides  in  Vermont  — was  selected  as  Euro- 
pean Ski  Photographer  of  the  Year. 


European  Alps  jutting  up  through 
the  clouds  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  Austria. 

Not  only  are  there  hundreds 
of  great  ski  areas  in  Europe  from 
which  to  choose,  but  soldiers  and 
their  families  can  take  advantage  of 
the  Army  recreation  areas  — Gar- 
misch  and  Berchtesgaden.  Both  are 
going  strong  and  with  inflation  and 
the  dollar-deutschmark  spread, 
more  and  more  soldiers  and  families 


of  skis  best  suit  you.  what  boots  are 
the  most  comfortable,  what  ski  poles 
are  the  right  length.  Some  skis  are 
high  performance  models  as  highly 
tuned  as  a Formula  I Ferrari.  Others 
are  slow,  reliable  models  in  the 
Volkswagen  class.  Would  you  buy 
either  car  if  you  didn't  know  how  to 
drive? 

What  you  do  is  rent  your 
equipment,  preferably  at  a ski  area  or 
a ski  shop  that  knows  what  kind  of  a 
skier  you  are.  A new  skier  should  be 
outfitted  with  equipment  designed 
specifically  to  make  learning  easier. 

The  cost  for  brand  new  equip- 
ment can  go  as  high  as  $700  or  as  low 
as  $100.  But  if  you  rent  skis,  boots  and 
poles  from  a ski  school  which 
specializes  in  teaching  beginners,  the 
chances  are  the  rental  fee  will  be  part 
of  the  instruction  cost  and  save  you 
money. 

Rule  Number  2.  Don't  buy 
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are  heading  there  instead  of  the  more 
expensive  big  name  mountain  re- 
sorts and  recreation  areas. 

Garmisch  and  Berchtesgaden 
both  offer  "Learn  to  Ski  Weeks”  as 
a package  deal  for  servicemen  and 
their  families.  At  Garmisch  the  week 
goes  for  $70  and  includes  ski  lessons, 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
slopes,  lift  fees,  equipment,  a Ba- 
varian-style party  and  a graduation 
banquet.  For  $5  more  Berchtesga- 


den offers  basically  the  same  pack- 
age and  throws  in  breakfast  and 
lunch. 

Family  Affair.  Recreational 
skiing  is  on  the  move.  New  ski  areas, 
better  runs,  improved  equipment, 
revolutionalized  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  package  deals  that  Fit  the 
pocketbook  are  drawing  millions  of 
people  to  ski  slopes  around  the 
world.  Skiing  has  shed  the  "rich 
man's  pastime”  image  and  donned  a 


"family  affair”  approach  to  the 
sport. 

Wherever  you're  stationed 
chances  are  that  a ski  area  of  some 
sort  is  within  a few  hours  by  car.  It 
may  be  a big  hill  instead  of  a big 
mountain,  but  if  it  has  snow  on  it  and 
a way  to  get  to  the  top,  take  off.  Meet 
the  people  who  are  more  than  happy 
to  convince  the  hesitant  first-timer 
on  skis  that  if  you  can  walk,  you 
can  ski ! A 
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fancy  ski  clothes.  You  don't  need  it. 
Fancy  ski  wear  doesn’t  the  skier 
make.  Fashionable  ski  clothes  come 
later,  after  you  have  earned  the  right 
to  wear  them  by  learning  to  ski.  Fash- 
ionable, good  ski  clothes  do  look 
sexy,  sometimes  even  if  you  can't  ski, 
but  they're  expensive.  Blue  jeans  (ski 
pants  if  you  want  to),  a turtleneck 
shirt,  a heavy  sweater,  a hat  that  cov- 
ers the  ears,  mittens  and  a parka  — 
most  of  these  items  will  be  in  your 
wardrobe.  Don't  go  overboard.  A ski 
parka  can  cost  $150,  and  ski  pants  can 
go  as  high  as  $100,  but  the  two  can  be 
purchased  forunder$50.  My  advice  is 
don't  buy  any  fancy  ski  clothes  until 
you're  sure  you  like  skiing  and  want 
to  continue  in  the  sport. 

Rule  Number  3.  When  you  go 
skiing  for  the  first  time,  go  skiing  for  a 
week  at  one  resort  on  a ski  vacation 
package  — not  a weekend  if  you  can 
help  it,  but  a week.  Monday  to  Friday 
at  least  so  you  really  learn  to  ski.  Pick 
a resort  that  offers  a ski  vacation 
package  designed  for  beginners  and 
teaches  a form  of  ski  instruction 
called  the  Graduated  Length  Method 
(GLM).  Some  areas  call  it  by  other 
names  but  the  system  consists  of 
teaching  new  skiers  on  short  skis 
which  instill  balance  and  confidence, 
then  graduating  the  neophytes  to 
longer  skis  until  finally  they  find  the 
length  of  ski  they  feel  most  stable  with 
and  can  have  the  most  fun  on. 

GLM  is  a comparatively  new 
method  of  ski  instruction  and  is  re- 
volutionary and  safe.  You  can  learn 
to  ski  in  a week  with  GLM.  Some 
schools  can  teach  you  all  the  rudi- 
ments in  2 days. 


After  you  find  a good  ski 
school  that  teaches  GLM,  see  what 
their  vacation  packages  offer.  The 
most  complete  ski  vacation  packages 
you  will  find  will  include: 
t A week  of  GLM  ski  lessons  — 2 
hours  a day  for  5 days. 

| Ski  tickets  for  5 days,  good  on  all 
lifts. 

t Rentals  of  GLM  ski  equipment, 
t Lodging  and  meals, 
t Some  ski  resorts  even  throw  in  free 
evening  parties. 

Next  look  at  the  price.  A ski 
week  such  as  above  can  be  purchased 
for  as  little  as  $100  at  small  or  medium 
areas,  a little  more  at  areas  with  more 
facilities.  You  really  can  learn  to  ski 
for  $100.  That  means  $20  a day  for  5 
days,  which  is  fairly  inexpensive. 

Rule  Number  4.  Don’t  forget 
the  ski  resorts  that  are  close  to  you.  It 
may  be  glamorous  to  fly  thousands  of 
miles  to  some  exotic  resort  but 
chances  are  there’s  a closer  resort 
with  a good  ski  school  which  can 
teach  you  quickly,  efficiently  and  at 
much  less  cost.  It's  much  better  to 
learn  to  ski  first,  then  take  a ski  vaca- 
tion to  another  part  of  the  world. 

Rule  Number  5.  Driving  is 
cheaper  than  flying.  So  are  buses  and 
trains.  All  of  us  would  like  to  con- 
serve energy  but  in  these  days  of  cor- 
porate price  management  and  the 
skinny  dollar,  it  won't  hurt  to  use  a 
little  gas.  For  instance,  a car  with  four 
skiers  traveling  round-trip  600  miles 
averages  about  $28  in  gas  figured  at  1 3 
cents  a mile.  For  four  skiers  to  round 
trip  by  air  that  far  costs  about  $320, 
not  including  getting  to  and  from  the 
airport. 


Rule  Number  6.  Two  can  ski 

cheaper  than  one.  Four  can  ski  for 
less  than  two.  Eight  can  ski  for  less 
than  four.  Ten,  however,  is  usually 
too  much  of  a crowd.  The  trick  here  is 
to  rent  a condominium  with  beds  for 
eight  rented  for  5 days,  which  can  cost 
as  little  as  $8  a day  per  person.  You 
cook  your  own  meals.  This  means 
you  can  eat  what  you  want,  when  you 
want  and  save  a bit,  too. 

Rule  Number  7.  Mind  your 
lunch  and  after-ski  costs.  A cafeteria 
lunch  at  a ski  resort  for  a family  of  four 
can  run  a $5  bill.  A lunch  of  home- 
made sandwiches  and  a thermos  of 
soup  or  hot  chocolate  can  save  more 
than  half  that  bill.  Ski  resorts  usually 
reserve  tables  for  picnickers.  And  it's 
easy  to  mix  dry  soup  with  hot  water- 
back  at  the  lodge  during  breakfast  and 
make  sandwiches  in  your  room. 

As  to  after  ski:  if  you  have  a 
condominium,  you'll  save  money  in 
entertainment.  There  are  also  free 
parties  offered  to  ski-weekers  but  if 
you  are  really  doing  your  job  of  learn- 
ing to  ski  out  in  the  brightness  of 
winter,  chances  are  you  might  find  the 
sack  more  enjoyable  than  after  ski. 

Those  who  want  to  learn  to  ski 
should  follow  these  rules  until  they 
know  for  sure  whether  they  really  like 
skiing.  Then  they  can  buy  the  fancy, 
bright  colored,  high  performing,  ex- 
citing ski  boots  and  skis  and  beautiful 
clothes  and  go  ski  off  the  top  of  moun- 
tains in  the  Alps  and  in  the  Rockies 
and  be  one  of  the  beautiful  people. 
But  chances  are,  you’ll  end  up  just 
like  me  skiing  joyfully  but  frugally,  so 
you  can  get  as  much  time  in  as  possi- 
ble on  the  ski  slopes. 
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Skijoring  provides  a fast,  reliable  method  of  oversnow  transportation  for  these  82d 
Airborne  troopers. 


THE  SNOW  was  knee-deep  everywhere.  Walking  across  an  open 
field,  you  could  look  back  to  see  your  footprints  filled  in  by  the 
wind-driven  snow.  And  as  if  that  weren’t  enough  it  started  snowing 
again  on  the  first  day  of  training  and  kept  up  steadily  for  2 days. 
The  people  of  then-Camp  Drum,  N .Y.,  weren’t  too  excited  about  the 
snow.  They  just  threw  some  sand  on  the  roads  and  went  on  about  their 
business.  But  to  the  southern-trained  82d  Airborne  Division  troopers  from 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  it  was  a winter  wonderland.  The  troops  were  smiling  and 
joking.  Two  soldiers  had  a mock  sword  fight  with  yard-long  icicles. 

Winter  Warfare  Training.  Why  all  this  good  humor  and  happy  vibes 
among  these  tough  and  hardy  soldiers?  Because  they  had  come  to  northern 
New  York  for  winter  warfare  training  — and  that  includes  skiing.  They  soon 
found  that  skiing  is  alllllll-right. 

To  begin  with  skiing  is  exhilarating  — like  the  seconds  of  free-flight  a 
paratrooper  experiences  between  the  time  he  leaves  the  door  of  the  plane  and 
the  opening  shock  of  his  blossoming  parachute. 

Skiing  is  fresh  air  and  invigorating  exercise  that  can’t  be  found  in  the 
“daily  dozen’  ’ or  a 2-mile  run . One  burly  PFC  rubbed  his  legs  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  “I’ve  got  aches  where  I didn't  know,  I had  places  but  I feel  great.’’  He 
promptly  fell  asleep  in  the  bus  seat,  still  smiling. 

Skiing  is  a one-on-one  kind  of  thing  — a solitary  challenge  that  each 
man  must  handle  on  his  own.  Skiing  is  also  falling  down.  But  the  troops  of  the 
2d  Battalion  Airborne,  504th  Infantry,  are  used  to  falling  down.  Executing  a 
parachute  landing  fall  (PFF)  in  soft  snow  after  a quick  downhill  run  is  a whole 
lot  softer  than  executing  one  in  a sun-baked  drop  zone. 

Skiing  Basics.  The  82d  Airborne  Division  must  be  able  to  deploy  to 

DANIEL  E.  BELANGER  wrote  this  article  while  a lieutenant  in  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  He  is  now  a tree-lance  writer 
in  Washington.  D.C. 
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Story  and  photos  by  1LT  Daniel  E.  Belanger 
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Snowshoes  are  brought  into  play  in 
cold  climate  airmobile  operations,  above. 

Skier  at  right  glides  uphill  on  T-bar  lift. 
Below,  troops  warm  up  on  winter  bivouac 
and  wax  their  skis. 


any  area  of  the  world.  Since  a large  portion  of  the  world  is  often  covered  by 
snow  the  units  must  be  able  to  carry  out  a combat  mission  in  cold  climate 
conditions. 

In  New  York  the  paratroopers  learned  the  basics  of  military  skiing  — 
the  kicktum,  herringbone,  traverse,  snow-plow  and  mostly  the  art  of  getting 
up  from  a fall. 

“Skiing  Tomorrow’'  — in  the  barracks  and  messhalls  the  word  spread 
fast  during  the  night.  The  messhall  lines  moved  faster  the  next  morning;  the 
troops  wanted  to  get  going. 

Companies  challenged  each  other  to  rollicking  roughhouse  races. 
Down  the  hill  flat-out,  around  the  pole  and  back  up  the  hill.  Age  and  physical 
conditioning  showed  on  the  uphill  portion.  The  companies  cheered  their 
favorites,  even  if  they  were  the  oldest  and  the  slowest.  If  competitors  acciden- 
tally crashed  into  each  other,  the  resulting  tangle  of  skis,  poles,  arms  and  legs 
was  just  part  of  the  fun.  It  was  competition  at  its  best;  it  really  didn’t  matter 
who  won  as  long  as  everybody  was  wet  and  cheerfully  tired  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  Everybody  agreed  the  training  couldn’t  have  been  better. 

Getting  to  the  Top.  But  it  got  better  anyway.  The  paratroopers  were 
bused  to  a local  ski  area  to  learn  more  advanced  downhill  techniques.  They 
stood  in  the  sharp,  sub-zero  weather  looking  straight  up  at  the  tops  of  the 
slopes  and  noted  a new  facet  of  skiing  — the  ski  tow. 

The  Special  Forces  instructors  tried  to  break  the  troops  into  groups 
that  matched  skill  levels  with  various  slopes,  but  everybody  in  overwhites 
looked  alike  and  soon  even  the  rank  beginners  stood  at  the  top  of  the  advanced 
slopes  and  summoned  courage  for  the  long  downhill  run. 

Most  had  more  courage  than  wisdom.  They  pointed  their  skis  in  a 
general  downhill  direction  and  shoved  off.  Approaching  30  miles  per  hour,  the 
skiers  would  realize  they  were  rapidly  running  out  of  slope.  They’d  stop  by 
using  the  surest  known  method  — sitting  down,  leaving  “sitzmarks”  in  the 
snow. 

The  weekend  arrived  and  the  troops  were  on  their  own.  Most  opted  for 
a busman’s  holiday ; wearing  civilian  clothes,  the  troops  returned  to  the  slopes. 
Even  the  most  primitive  of  skiing  styles  was  refined. 

Skijoring.  On  a rainy,  icy  Monday  the  “devils  in  baggy  pants”  braved 
treacherous  roads  and  deployed  to  the  field.  Skiing  became  mechanized  as  a 
new  skill  called  skijoring  was  introduced.  To  skijore.  skiers  line  up  behind  a 
vehicle  such  as  a Gamma  Goat  and  are  towed  along  a road  or  trail.  The 
paratroopers  rose  to  the  occasion  and  soon  were  whooping  and  shouting  as 
they  glided  along. 

The  troopers  began  to  move  as  if  their  skis  were  natural  appendages. 
They  moved  with  the  easy  confidence  a man  develops  when  he  knows  what 
he’s  doing  and  likes  it.  The  Airborne  had  gone  Skiborne.  ^ 
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BOUSE  SOLDIERS, 
COWBOYS  AND 

THE  PRIDE  of  the  State  of  Ok-  Since  this  educational  institu- 

lahoma,  the  National  Cowboy  Hall  tion  opened  in  June  1965  some  three 
of  Fame  and  Western  Heritage  million  visitors  from  all  over  the 
Center,  is  perched  atop  Persimmon  world  have  poured  through  its  doors. 

Hill  overlooking  Oklahoma  City  just  It’s  long  been  a favorite  of  U.S. 
off  U.S.  Route  66.  Army  types  from  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 


INDIANS 


Story  and  photos  by 
LTC  Nelson  L.  Marsh 


Figures  of  West  Point  graduates  and 
Confederate  heroes  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  Lieutenant  General  “Stonewall” 
Jackson  are  part  of  the  Fraser  studio 
collection. 


John  Wayne,  in  the  guise  of  True  Grit's 
Rooster  Cogburn,  charges  the  bad  guys 
in  this  small  replica. 


and  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  and  Center 
complex  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  American  people  of  the  17  West- 
ern United  States  and  includes  sev- 
eral halls  of  fame  and  other  Western 
exhibits. 

On  the  main  level  the  visitor 
will  find  a spectacular  Great  Map  of 
the  West  which  leads  him  via  sound 
and  light  through  the  pioneers’ 
westward  trek. 

Art  of  the  American  West  is 
represented  in  a large  collection  of 
sculptures  and  paintings.  Works  by 
great  American  artists  like  Frederic 
Remington,  Charles  Schreyvogel 
and  Charles  Russell  are  on  display. 
Scenes  of  the  American  Indian 
dominate  the  exhibits. 

Spacious  display  cases  in  the 
Western  Heritage  Center  include  a 
Winchester  rifle,  broad-rimmed  blue 
Army  hat  and  Army  saddle  of  the 
U.S.  Cavalry’s  famed  horse  soldiers 
. . . the  troopers  instrumental  in 
settling  the  American  West. 

Yesterday’s  West.  On  the 
lower  level  in  the  “West  of  Yester- 
day” the  visitorjourneys  on  an  excit- 
ing and  unusual  trip  to  yesteryear 
featuring  exhibits  of  life-size  figures. 


The  jaunt  shows  an  American  Indian 
village,  a gold  mine,  cavalryman, 
homesteader  and  a small  western 
town. 

The  frontier  town  offers  a 
unique  glimpse  into  Americana  100 
years  ago.  There’s  a genuine  stage 
coach  and  wagon  yard.  Good  old- 
time  music  can  be  enjoyed  from  the 
nickelodeons  in  the  Silver  Dollar 
Saloon. 

Visitors  won't  want  to  miss 
the  Guns  of  the  West  gunshop,  the 
Jail,  the  Silver  World  Newspaper 
and  the  Blacksmith  Shop,  among 
other  exhibits. 

The  Duke  and  Friends. 

Back  on  the  main  level  the  visitor 
finds  such  celebrities  as  John 
“Duke”  Wayne,  Amanda  Blake 
(formerly  of  television’s  20-year  vet- 
eran Gunsmoke  series),  Joel 
McCrea  and  the  late  Walter  Brennan 
honored  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  Great 
Western  Performers.  Those  hon- 
ored have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  West  both  as  performers 
and  in  real  life. 

Nearby  is  the  National 
Rodeo  Hall  of  Fame  which  adds  one 


honoree  annually  from  the  ranks  of 
America’s  great  cowboys  who  have 
joined  the  “Last  Roundup  in  the 
Sky.”  A replica  of  Charles  Russell’s 
life-size  statue  of  the  Bronc  Twister 
dominates  the  Rodeo  Hall. 

Fraser  Collection.  Out  the 
door  and  through  the  beautiful  Ac- 
kerman Garden  takes  the  visitor  to 
the  Payne-Kirkpatrick  Memorial 
Building.  The  late  James  Earle 
Fraser’s  magnificent  18-foot-high 
statue  of  The  End  of  the  Trail  de- 
picts a beaten  Indian  brave  on  his 
dog-tired  pony. 

The  Fraser  studio  collection 


Charles  Russell’s  life-size  replica,  The 
Bronc  Twister,  dominates  National 
Rodeo  Hall  of  Fame.  Ride  ’em  cowboy! 

includes  a white  statue  of  Confeder- 
ate General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his 
trusted  right  arm  . . . Lieutenant 
General  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall) 
Jackson.  Heroic-size  statues  of 
Daniel  Boone  and  U.S.  Army  ex- 
plorers William  Clark  and  Meri- 
wether Lewis  line  the  walls  facing 
Fraser's  dominating  work,  worth  the 
price  of  admission  alone. 

Pay  a visit  to  the  National 
Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  and  Western 
Heritage  Center  next  time  you're 
out  Oklahoma  way.  It's  definitely  a 
must  for  Americans  of  all  ages. 
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End  of  the  Trail,  by  the  late  James  Earle 
Fraser,  portrays  a beaten  Indian  brave  on 
his  tired  pony.  Statue  is  18  feet  high. 
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GOOD  CONDUCT 

MEDALS' 
THEY’RE 
NOT  AUTOMATIC 


SGT  Jo  Ann  Mann 


HI  THOROUGHLY  AGREE 
I that  we  need  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal,”  says  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army  Leon  Van  Autreve,  “but  it 
has  to  be  an  adequate  testimony  of 
service.  When  we  see  a man  or 
woman  with  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal  we  should  consider  it  a tes- 
timonial of  truly  good  service.” 

The  discussion  between  the 
Army's  top  enlisted  man  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  L.  Blahna, 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  Military  Per- 
sonnel Center  (MILPERCEN) 
Military  Awards  Branch,  addressed 
the  subject:  How  to  make  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal  (GCM)  a more 
valid,  meaningful  measure  of  a 
soldier’s  service  to  the  Army. 

Both  men  are  aware  of  the 
criteria  for  awarding  the  GCM:  ex- 
cellent conduct,  character  and  effi- 
ciency evaluations  by  the  soldier’s 
commander  or  supervisor  and  no 
conviction  by  court-martial  during 
the  consideration  period. 

There’s  been  little  change  in 
these  requirements  since  the  original 
1941  War  Department  Bulletin  de- 
fined eligible  recipients  as  “enlisted 
men  who  have  demonstrated  fidelity 
through  faithful  and  exact  perfor- 
mance of  duty,  efficiency  through 
capacity  to  produce  desired  results, 
and  whose  behavior  has  been  such  as 
to  deserve  emulation.” 

The  bulletin  furnished  further 
guidance:  “It  is  not  intended  that 
each  enlisted  man  entitled  to  an  hon- 
orable discharge  will  be  awarded  the 
medal,  nor  will  the  award  be  made  to 
those  who  display  evidence  of  un- 
soldierly  habits  or  traits  of  character 
even  though  trial  by  court-martial 
was  not  warranted.” 

Critics  of  the  GCM  — and 
there  are  many  — say  the  award  has 


become  near-automatic  for  soldiers 
who  receive  honorable  discharges  or 
serve  their  enlistments  without  get- 
ting into  serious  trouble  and  has  be- 
come meaningless.  They  say  the 
GCM  should  be  discontinued. 

“We  know  the  GCM  has 
often  been  awarded  more  or  less  au- 
tomatically,” says  LTC  Blahna, 
“but  the  reports  we  receive  from  the 
field  show  it’s  still  an  important 
award. 

“What  we're  trying  to  do  is 
revitalize  the  current  award  policies 
and  discourage  this  notion  the  GCM 
is  a routine  award  because  it  isn’t. 
It’s  an  honor  for  the  examplary  sol- 
dier, the  one  who  stands  out  among 
others  because  of  his  high  standards 
of  behavior,  efficiency  and  fidelity 
while  on  active  duty. 

“We’ve  found  in  the  past 
commanders  often  glanced  at  con- 
duct and  efficiency  ratings,  saw  they 
were  marked  ’excellent’  and  ap- 


proved the  award.  Naturally  some  of 
the  significance  of  the  medal  was 
lost. 


“But  conditions  have 
changed,”  LTC  Blaha  points  out. 
“Conduct  and  efficiency  ratings  are 
no  longer  a part  of  the  individual’s 
file  and  the  recommended  procedure 
is  for  commanders  to  look  over  the 
soldier’s  Military  Personnel  Re- 
cords Jacket  (MPRJ).  This  changes 
the  situation  somewhat  because  the 
MPRJ  presents  a pretty  accurate 
picture  of  the  person’s  career.  As 
commanders  restrict  the  GCM  to 
truly  exemplary  soldiers  its  value 
will  again  be  more  properly  ap- 
preciated.” 

“And  we  should  take  steps  to 
recognize  these  soldiers  who  earn 
the  Good  Conduct  Medal,”  says 
SMA  Van  Autreve.  “Recognize 
them  with  a ceremony  of  some  sort 
so  their  friends  and  co-workers  will 
be  aware  of  what  the  award  means.” 


f 


GCM:  Criteria  For  the  Award 

General  and  field  grade  officers  have  the  authority  for  approving  award 
of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  for  enlisted  members  serving  under  their  com- 
mand. Soldiers  eligible  for  consideration  for  the  GCM  must  have: 

• Completed  3 years  active  service  unless,  for  first-time  awards,  their 
service  career  is  ending  with  more  than  1 year  but  less  than  3,  or  they’re 
separating  with  less  than  1 year  of  service  because  of  service-incurred  dis- 
abilities or  death. 

• Demonstrated  character  above  reproach  and  exemplary  conduct 
distinguishing  them  from  among  their  peers.  Records  of  non-judicial  punish- 
ment do  not  necessarily  disqualify  an  individual,  but  are  left  to  the 
commander’s  judgment  of  their  importance  as  compared  to  the  overall  nature 
of  the  soldier's  service.  Court-martial  conviction  ends  any  period  of  qualifying 
service,  with  the  next  period  beginning  the  day  following  completion  of  the 
sentence. 

• Earned  efficiency  ratings  meeting  all  requirements  and  expectations 
for  someone  with  the  soldier’s  grade,  MOS  and  experience. 


FEBRUARY  1975 
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FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


Northern  India  about  1500 
A.D.  and  requires  its  members 
to  wear  a white  turban,  a 
white  loose,  gownlike  top 
garment  called  kurta  and 
white  breeches  called  churi- 
das . Sikhs  also  wear  a brace- 
let, symbolizing  strength,  a 
full  beard  and  a wooden  comb 
under  the  turban  which  sym- 
bolizes cleanliness. 

Elliott  received  a spe- 
cial exemption  from  the  Army 
to  keep  all  of  his  hair  as 
well  as  his  beard,  the  tur- 
ban, the  bracelet  and  the 
comb.  However,  his  other 
garments  will  be  exchanged 
for  regular  uniforms. 


Elliott  says  he  joined 
the  Army  because  he  liked  the 
opportunities  the  Army  offer- 
ed. He  also  believes  in 
serving  his  country  because 
the  Sikh  faith  calls  for  its 
members  to  defend  the  weak 
and  righteous. 


TOUGH  DUTY 

Recruiting  duty  is  hard 
work.  Sergeant  William  J. 
Romonas  and  several  other  Ar- 
my recruiters  did  not  realize 
just  how  tough  the  job  really 
was  until  they  had  to  serve 
as  escorts  for  the  Miss  New 
York  State  contest. 


EGG  CARTON  CRITTERS 


Whatever  the  season  Sandra 
Jensen  has  some  little  "crit- 
ters" to  fit  the  occasion. 
At  Christmas  it  is  Santa 
Claus;  at  Easter  it  is  Peter 
Rabbit . 


Sandra,  a secretary  with 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Systems  Command,  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  makes  her  "critters" 
out  of  cardboard  egg  cartons . 

To  date  Sandra  has  made 
18  different  characters  which 
include  Dennis  the  Menace, 
Smokey  Bear,  Raggedy  Ann, 
Deputy  Dog  and  Mickey  Mouse, 
to  name  a few. 

It  started  several  years 
ago  when  she  .saw  a little 
mouse  character  a friend  had 
made  out  of  a plastic  mater- 
ial. She  had  some  old  card- 
board egg  cartons,  scissors 
and  glue--presto . Her  child- 
ren wanted  them  in  colors , so 
she  applied  acrylic  paint. 
"It's  a hobby  that  brings 
joy,"  Sandra  says. 


WHITE  FOR  GREEN 

Hari  Nam  Singh  Elliott 
enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Army  with  the  aid  of  Staff 
Sergeant  Charles  Knight  of 
the  Salinas,  Calif.,  Recruit- 
ing Office. 

Elliott  is  a member  of 
the  Sikh  religion.  The  re- 
ligious sect  was  founded  in 


Can  you  imagine  how  dif- 
ficult it  would  be  to  discuss 
the  advantages  of  military 
service  all  evening  with  Miss 
Kristen  Ann  Krull,  left,  Miss 
New  York  for  1974,  and  last 
year's  winner,  Miss  Jo  Ann 
Miller? 


HAPPINESS  IS 

Tricycles,  wagons  and 
spring-mounted  horses  mean 
fun  to  children.  And  three 
men  of  the  163d  Military  In- 
telligence Battalion,  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  found  that  pro- 
viding these  toys  brings  hap- 
piness too. 

Privates  First  Class 
Christopher  Portillo  (shown 
below)  and  Edward  R.  Gill 
and  Specialist  4 Timothy  A. 
Waller  spent  a lot  of  free 
time  recently  picking  up  and 
repairing  ridable  toys  in 
support  of  the  Killeen  REACH 
Program.  REACH  is  a non- 
profit, community-sponsored 
program  designed  to  provide 
appropriate  day  care  for 
school-age  children,  usually 
with  only  one  parent. 


The  MI  Battalion  has  been 
an  active  supporter  of  the 
Killeen  REACH  Program  for 
several  years. 


DOING  HIS  JOB 

"I  worked  a lot  of  nights 
and  weekends;  I guess  that's 
how  I did  it,"  says  Special- 
ist 4 David  Uriegas , a 1st 
Armored  Division  arms  room 
specialist . 

SP 4 Uriegas,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. , runs  the  "B"  Battery  2d 
Battalion,  59th  Air  Defense 
Artillery,  arms  room  that  was 
chosen  as  best  in  VII  Corps. 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  CEREMONY 


"I  guess  the  biggest 
problem  I have  is  with  people 
who  just  don't  take  the  time 
to  clean  their  weapons.  When 
this  happens,  I usually  just 
sit  down  and  clean  the  thing 
myself . 


"I  like  to  work  at  night 
and  on  weekends  because  there 
isn't  anybody  around  to  keep 
asking  questions  and  talking 
all  the  time.  And  sometimes, 
believe  it  or  not,  my  job 
rakes  a lot  of  thought.  Once 
in  a while  I run  into  a prob- 
lem I haven't  seen  before.  I 
just  sit  down  with  my  techni- 
cal manual  (TM)  and  try  and 
figure  it  out.  Sometimes  it 
isn't  in  the  TM  so  it  just 
takes  a little  bit  longer. 
;iy  motto  is  'there  isn't  any- 
thing that  can't  be  han- 
dled ' . " 


STRAIGHT  SHOOTER 

Captain  Lanny  R.  Bassham, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  is  one  of 
the  nation's  top  rifle  shoot- 
ers. He  also  ranks  high  in- 
ternationally, winning  15 
medals  in  the  World  Shooting 
Championships  at  Thun,  Swit- 
zerland last  year. 


Warrant  Officer  Louis  R. 
Rocco  (left)  and  Staff  Ser- 
geant Jon  R.  Cavaiani  were 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  by 
President  Ford  at  White  House 
ceremonies . 

Warrant  Officer  (then  Ser- 
geant First  Class)  Rocco  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  May  24 
1970,  while  a member  of  Advi- 
sory Team  162,  United  States 
Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam.  WO  Rocco  volunteered 
to  accompany  a medical  evacu- 
ation team  on  an  urgent  mis- 
sion to  evacuate  eight  criti- 
cally wounded  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  personnel. 

The  evacuation  helicopter 
came  under  intense  enemy 
automatic  weapons  fire  as  it 
approached  the  landing  zone . 
The  helicopter  was  forced  to 
crashland  outside  the  friend- 
ly perimeter.  WO  Rocco  sus- 
tained a fractured  wrist  and 
hip  and  a severely  bruised 
back  in  the  crash.  Ignoring 
his  injuries  and  intense  ene- 
my fire,  WO  Rocco  carried  the 
survivors  of  the  burning 
wreckage  to  the  friendly  per- 
imeter. Then  he  helped  ad- 
minister first  aid  to  his 
wounded  comrades  until  his 
wounds  and  burns  caused  him 
to  lose  consciousness. 

WO  Rocco  is  currently  as- 
signed to  Headquarters  Com- 
pany, 1st  Battalion,  503d  In- 
fantry, 101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, Fort  Campbell,  Ky . 


Staff  Sergeant  Jon  R.  Cav- 
aiani distinguished  himself 
while  serving  as  a platoon 
leader  providing  security  for 
an  isolated  radio  relay  site 
located  within  enemy-held 
territory  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  On  the  morning  of 
June  4,  1971,  the  site  came 
under  attack  from  a superior- 
size  enemy  force. 

SSG  Cavaiani  repeatedly 
exposed  himself  to  heavy  ene- 
my fire  in  order  to  move 
about  the  camp's  perimeter  to 
rally  the  platoon  to  repel 
the  enemy . 

When  the  decision  was  made 
to  evacuate,  SSG  Cavaiani 
volunteered  to  remain  on  the 
ground  and  direct  helicopters 
into  the  landing  zone. 

Before  the  evacuation 
could  be  completed  the  enemy 
overran  the  position.  SSG 
Cavaiani  ordered  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  platoon  to 
attempt  to  escape  while  he 
provided  them  with  covering 
fire.  A majority  of  the  re- 
maining platoon  members  were 
able  to  escape. 

While  inflicting  severe 
losses  on  the  advancing  enemy 
forces , SSG  Cavaiani  was 
wounded  numerous  times . Cap- 
tured, he  remained  a prisoner 
of  war  until  early  1973. 

SSG  Cavaiani  is  currently 
assigned  to  U.S.  Army  Readi- 
ness Region  IX,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ONE 


SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


FOR  MANY  YEARS,  the  length  of  time  required 
to  process  legal  actions  has  been  of  concern  to 
the  Army.  Recent  judicial  decisions  involving  speedy 
trials,  court-martial  processing  time  and  time  spent  in 
pre-trial  confinement  highlighted  the  need  for  increased 
emphasis  on  process  time. 

There  had  to  be  a better  way  of  administering 
justice  and  in  March,  1971,  the  Army’s  chief  of  staff 
appointed  the  Committee  for  Evaluation  of  the  Effec- 
tiveness of  the  Administration  of  Military  Justice.  This 
committee  was  to  find  ways  of  improving  the  system. 

The  Army’s  committee  turned  in  their  report  in 
June,  1971.  One  of  their  recommendations  to  speed  up 
processing  of  legal  actions  was  to  start  a pilot  program  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  centralized  legal 
centers.  This  recommendation  was  approved  and  the 
following  year  test  legal  centers  were  established  in  U.S. 
Army,  Europe  (USAREUR)  and  in  CONUS  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  and  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

In  the  meantime  a U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
decision  in  late  1971  added  impetus  to  the  establishment 
of  a more  expeditious  system  in  the  Army.  In  the  case  of 
United  States  vs.  Burton,  the  court  ruled  that  a man  in 
pre-trial  confinement  had  to  be  tried  within  90  days  or 
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there  would  be  a presumption  that  he  did  not  get  a speedy 
trial.  His  case  could  be  thrown  out  of  court. 

Legal  Centers.  The  Army  had  already  moved  to 
provide  speedier  proceedings  by  instituting  its  test  legal 
centers.  Under  the  legal  center  system  all  legal  actions, 
including  administrative  discharges,  are  processed  at 
one  centralized  location.  That  center  also  handles  all 
aspects  of  legal  actions  regardless  whether  they’re  con- 
sidered traditional  judge  advocate  functions  or  not. 

Under  the  system,  special  court-martial  jurisdic- 
tions are  consolidated  at  the  brigade  or  comparable  level, 
and  all  units  on  a post  or  installation  pool  their  legal  talent 
in  one  central  location.  No  longer  does  a battalion  com- 
mander have  to  process  his  own  legal  actions. 

While  the  various  brigade  commanders  on  post 
keep  their  special  court-martial  authority,  their  legal 
clerks  are  sent  to  the  center.  Instead  of  the  commanders 
conducting  their  own  courts  the  legal  center  conducts 
trials  for  them.  Besides  lifting  an  administrative  burden 
from  the  commanders  there  are  other  benefits  as  well. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  S.  Poydasheff,  staff 
judge  advocate  of  the  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  Legal  Center, 
speaks  enthusiastically  about  another  plus  factor.  “Cen- 
tralization causes  all  legal  proceedings  to  be  reviewed  by 
an  attorney  — a judge  advocate  — from  their  com- 
mencement rather  than  from  the  time  of  their  referral.  In 
the  usual  system  the  company  commander  drafts  the 
charges  and,  in  many  instances,  fails  to  seek  legal  advice. 
He  thinks  it's  a routine  matter. 

“Well,  the  law  is  not  routine.  It  changes.  It 
moves.  It  lives.  It’s  a viable  area  and  when  someone 
takes  it  routinely  a mistake  will  occur  and  have  to  be 
corrected.  Why  not  prevent  that?  It  can  be  done  by 
having  all  the  charges  and  all  paperwork  — Article  15s, 
charges,  etc.  — drafted  here  at  the  center,”  comments 
LTC  Poydasheff. 

Early  Decision.  “Here  at  the  legal  center  the 
chief  of  military  justice  is  involved  in  the  case  im- 
mediately. He’ll  check  for  sufficient  evidence,  the  legal- 
ity of  any  searches  and  seizures,  admissibility  of  confes- 
sions, and  the  like,  and  these  can  be  dealt  with  at  that 
time.  If  there’s  a bad  case  it  can  be  weeded  out  and  this  of 
course  benefits  the  commander  because  it’s  a learning 
process  for  him.  There's  no  embarrassment  for  anyone 
and  we  get  maximum  utilization  of  time  and  manpower. 

“ If  it’s  a viable  case  we  draft  the  charges  and  have 
them  typed.  We  prepare  the  commander’s  forwarding 
letter  and  a check-type  block  of  instructions  and  in- 
dorsements for  the  convening  authority  for  any  inter- 
mediate commander.  Then  the  unit  commander  will 
come  here,  swear  to  the  charges  and  forward  them  to  the 
commander  who  has  special  court-martial  convening 
authority. 

“If  the  paper  work  is  returned  by  the  convening 
authority  with  a recommendation  for  trial  we  cut  the 
convening  order,  try  the  case  and  complete  the  record  of 
trial.  The  convening  authority  will  direct  the  action  to  be 
taken  and  we'll  prepare  it  for  him.  We'll  cut  the  promul- 
gating order  and  review  the  case.  We’ll  distribute  the 
record  of  trial  and  make  distribution  of  the  promulgation 


orders.” 

The  accused  soldier  benefits  in  the  legal  center 
operation,  too.  “Something  we’ve  been  striving  for  in 
this  command,  and  I think  we’ve  done  very  well  in 
accomplishing,  is  that  the  accused  gets  legal  representa- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  stage  of  the  proceedings,” 
says  LTC  Poydasheff.  “Instead  of  the  accused  not  re- 
ceiving a defense  counsel  until  the  case  is  referred  to 
trial,  or  until  he  takes  the  initiative  and  seeks  counsel,  we 
always  provide  a copy  of  the  charge  sheet  to  the  senior 
defense  counsel  who  will  immediately  assign  the  case  to 
a defense  attorney. 

Legal  Assistance.  “Another  thing  we’ve  done 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  soldier  is  to  enhance 
his  morale  by  seeing  to  it  he  hasn’t  any  worries  about 
extraneous  legal  matters.  We’ve  set  up  a complete  legal 
assistance  program.  I have  a para-professional  assistant 
and  legal  assistance  attorneys  who  handle  these  matters. 
Soldiers  concerned  about  wills,  powers  of  attorney, 
domestic  relations,  real  estate  transactions  — you  name 
it  and  we  do  it.  The  soldier  isn’t  shuttled  from  pillar  to 
post;  he  comes  here. 

“We  also  make  use  of  our  Reserves,”  says  LTC 
Poydasheff.  “We  have  excellent  Reserve  units,  four 
detachments  who  report  to  me,  and  it  really  gets  into  this 
One  Army  concept.  They  work  on  weekends  and  be- 
cause of  this  we’re  able  to  provide  legal  assistance  on 
most  Saturdays  and  Sundays.” 

Unit  commanders  on  Fort  Belvoir  are  all  for  the 
legal  center  concept  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vices offered  by  the  center. 

Major  Charles  E.  Runkles,  1st  Battalion  execu- 
tive officer.  Engineer  School  Brigade,  says,  “The 
greatest  benefit,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  is  the  help  the 
individual  soldier  receives.  He  can  go  to  the  center  any 
time  he  feels  the  need  for  legal  advice  and  get  it.  This 
means  whether  he’s  being  considered  for  any  kind  of 
judicial  or  non-judicial  action  or  whether  he  just  needs 
legal  advice.  . . . 

“Expedited  legal  action  tends  to  reduce  infrac- 
tions of  rules,  especially  when  soldiers  see  justice 
handed  out  pretty  swiftly.  A man  can  come  back  from 
AWOL  today  and  this  afternoon  he’s  in  front  of  the 
battalion  commander.  The  whole  thing's  over  by  the  end 
of  the  week.” 

Company  Level.  Captain  Frederick  Howland, 
Jr.,  the  battalion’s  Bravo  Company  commander,  proba- 
bly makes  use  of  the  legal  center  more  than  any  other 
company  commander  at  Fort  Belvoir.  “After  having  a 
company  in  Germany  where  we  did  our  own  Article  15s 
and  Board  actions,  I can  compare  both  and  feel  the  way 
we  do  it  here  is  a lot  better. 

“The  center  keeps  us  from  making  a lot  of  com- 
mon mistakes  and  insures  legal  procedure  is  followed.  I 
can  go  to  the  center  and  sit  down  with  the  JAG  lawyers, 
talk  over  the  situation  and  get  advice  I can  use  in  coming 
to  a decision  as  to  just  which  way  I should  go.  They  help 
us  get  the  paperwork  correct. 

“Across  the  board  I'd  say  the  legal  center  has 
made  our  job  a lot  easier.”  A 
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The  black  widow 

SPIDER,  known  for  her  ven- 
omous bite  and  for  devouring 
her  mate  after  mating,  plays  a unique 
role  as  an  assistant  instructor  at  the 
Defense  Mapping  School  (DMS),  a 
component  of  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency. 

The  web  of  the  black  widow 
- unlike  the  multi-stranded  webs  of 
other  spiders  — is  extremely  strong 
for  its  size  and  is  single  stranded. 
Because  of  these  characteristics  the 
black  widow’s  web  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent cross-hair  in  a surveying  in- 
strument. 

Students  in  the  Optical  Sur- 
vey Instrument  Repair  Course, 
which  qualifies  people  to  work  in 
MOS  41 B,  are  taught  how  to  extract 
the  web  from  the  spider.  Human  in- 


CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER  ROBERT  L.  LESINSKI  is  an 
instructor  on  the  stall  of  the  Defense  Mapping  School, 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
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Opposite  page,  DMS  student 
sets  up  glass  prism  reflector 
for  an  infrared  distance 
measuring  device.  Unit  can 
measure  distances  from  1 
meter  to  1.6  kilometers  and 
is  accurate  to  within  1 
centimeter.  Students  learn 
all  phases  of  map  making, 
from  computing  camera  lens 
position  for  shooting 
reproductions  at  proper 
scale,  to  setting  up  presses 
which  print  the  maps.  DMS 
students,  male  and  female, 
feel  they’re  learning  skills 
they  couldn't  get  in  civilian 
realm  and  many  consider 
reenlisting  to  gain  further 
experience  and  more 
valuable  skills. 
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structors  show  students  how  to  store 
the  web  and  install  it  into  the  eye- 
piece of  a telescope. 

Historic  Terrain.  This  role  of 
the  black  widow,  however,  only 
highlights  the  many  unique  aspects 
of  the  school.  DMS  is  located  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  only  a few  miles  from 
historic  Mount  Vernon,  George 
Washington’s  home.  Washington  as 
a young  man  got  his  start  in  survey- 
ing on  some  of  the  same  terrain 
where  today’s  Defense  surveyors 
receive  their  training.  It’s  an  approp- 
riate setting  to  teach  soldiers  how  to 
make  maps. 

According  to  Colonel 
Maurice  Kurtz,  director  of  DMS, 
“We  offer  instruction  in  more  than 
30  courses  which  cover  the  entire 
field  of  mapping,  charting  and  print- 
ing in  all  levels  of  expertise.  In  fact, 
DMS  is  the  only  school  in  the  United 
States  which  teaches  the  complete 


map  making  process  from  the  basics 
to  senior  level  management  courses. 

“People  enlist  for  courses  in 
drafting,  surveying  and  printing.  The 
basic  skills  we  teach  are  common  to 
many  MOS  specialties.  DMS  as  an 
interservice  school  provides  instruc- 
tion in  construction  drafting  as  well 
as  in  basic  cartography;  construction 
surveying  as  well  as  geodetic  survey- 
ing; and  photolithography  in  addition 
to  offset  duplication. 

“These  courses  are  also 
worth  college  credits  as  determined 
by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
on  Service  Experience,  American 
Council  of  Education.  Many 
Servicemen’s  Opportunity  Colleges 
and  other  universities  will  grant 
equivalent  credit  to  students  who 
have  completed  courses  at  DMS. 
For  example,  a graduate  school  at  a 
major  university  recently  gave  a 
DMS  faculty  member  16  semester 
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hours  credit  for  knowledge  gained  in 
the  Advanced  Geodetic  Surveying 
Course  here. 

“Presently  DMS  together 
with  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  is  pursuing  more 
formal  arrangements  with  colleges 
and  universities.  Ultimately  DMS 
graduates  may  be  able  to  receive 
transcripts  for  work  they  do  which  is 
also  identified  as  part  of  an  accre- 
dited program  at  one  of  these  univer- 
sities.” 

Taking  the  Credit.  In  addi- 
tion to  college  credit,  the  skills 
learned  at  the  school  can  be  worth 
plenty.  A lot  of  people  actively  in- 
volved in  repair,  drafting  and  print- 
ing find  a vital  challenge  in  their 
Army  jobs.  This  makes  them  seri- 
ously consider  reenlistment.  By 
gaining  more  Army  experience  they 
may  qualify  for  improved  career  op- 
portunities upon  retirement. 

Field  Service.  In  addition  to 
the  courses  offered  at  the  school 
DMS  instructors  travel  throughout  the  United  States  to 
aid  both  active  duty  and  reserve  units.  According  to 
COL  Kurtz,  “We  are  a strong  proponent  of  the  One 
Army  concept,  to  make  the  reserve  components  ready. 
We  accomplish  this  in  two  ways.  First,  through  Mobile 
Training  Teams  (MTTs)  which  take  DMS  training  to  the 
people  who  can’t  come  to  the  school.  We  help  active 
duty  units  during  the  week  and  reserve  units  on 
weekends  and  have  been  instrumental  in  raising  their 
operational  readiness. 

“Our  response  time  is  good.  Recently  we  dis- 
patched a team  2 hours  after  receiving  a call  for  assis- 
tance at  a distant  reserve  unit. 

“Second,  we  provide  special  2-week  courses  to 
give  technical  training  in  management  or  supervision  of 
topography  and  printing  to  Reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen. 

“Third,  DMS  provides  instruction  in  map  read- 
ing and  land  navigation  to  all  Engineer  Noncommis- 
sioned Officer  Basic  students  attending  the  Army  En- 
gineer School  at  Fort  Belvoir.  Map 
reading  is  no  longer  taught  in  basic 
training,  so  we  have  to  show  NCOs 
how  to  train  their  own  soldiers. 

“The  school  is  also  helping 
Army  recruiting  for  specific  job  as- 
signments. Some  of  the  students 
who  arrive  at  DMS  fail  to  meet 
course  prerequisites  so  we  give  them 
individualized  instruction  and  tutor- 
ing to  bring  them  up  to  the  level 
needed  to  pass  the  course. 

Individual  Training.  “For 
example,  we  use  mathematical  diag- 


nostic tests  to  determine  the 
student’s  proficiency  in  using  frac- 
tions and  proportions.  If  the  student 
has  difficulty  in  these  areas,  he’ll  re- 
ceive individual  training  to  bring  him 
up  to  speed  so  he  can  do  his  MOS  job 
and  pass  the  course.” 

Specialist  5 Richard  Smith, 
Sr.,  a student  in  the  DMS  Basic  Car- 
tography Course,  says,  “I’d  been 
out  of  school  since  1962  and  had  lost 
my  study  habits.  In  fact,  I’d  forgot- 
ten most  of  my  math  and  wasn’t  tak- 
ing notes  properly.  When  it  was  evi- 
dent I needed  help  I received  indi- 
vidualized instruction  and  it  really 
helped. 

“I  learn  better  at  informal  in- 
struction sessions  because  there’s  a 
lack  of  competition  for  the 
instructor’s  time,  which  isn’t  the 
case  in  formal  instruction.  In  civilian 
schools  I didn’t  get  this  kind  of  help. 
I feel  I can  now  complete  the  course 
because  of  the  instructors’  help  and 
encouragement.  They  make  you  do 
all  the  work  on  your  own,  which  helps  your  self- 
confidence.” 

An  interservice  school,  DMS  receives  students 
— both  male  and  female  — from  all  services  and  foreign 
countries. 

Private  Susan  Quensel,  in  her  fifth  week  of  in- 
struction in  the  Optical  Survey  Instrument  Repair 
Course,  says,  “I  enjoy  the  course  and  the  challenges.  I 
couldn't  gain  the  skills  I'm  learning  here  in  civilian  life.” 
Susan,  with  a masters  degree  in  sociology,  was  teaching 
at  Illinois  State  University  in  Bloomington,  111.,  before 
joining  the  Army. 

Today  and  Yesterday.  From  black  widow  spid- 
ers to  teaching  satellite  geodesy  on  the  same  ground 
where  George  Washington  got  his  start,  DMS  reinforces 
well  established  techniques  with  the  technology  of 
today.  Where  Washington  measured  distances  by  paces 
DMS  students  now  measure  distances  with  sophisti- 
cated equipment  that  emits  microwave , infra-red  or  laser 
beams  and  measures  long  distances  to  a high  degree  of 
accuracy  in  a few  short  minutes. 

Rather  than  sketching  a top- 
ographic map  today’s  students  are 
taught  to  use  aerial  photography, 
complex  plotting  instruments  and 
the  latest  methods  in  cartographic 
compilation. 

And  though  the  infamous 
black  widow  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time  she  still  helps  tie  together  a 
complex  technology  which  has  en- 
abled modern  cartographers  to  map 
any  spot  on  earth  and  even  the 
moon.  £ 


Student  checks  scribe  coating  for  grid 
accuracy.  Below,  the  helpful  Black 
Widow. 
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That’s  rough,  aggressive 
playing.  But  if  you  think  this 
style  of  hard-hitting, 
fast-paced  action  is  re- 
served only  for  the 
. Olympics  you’re  wrong. 
■ For  this  is  in  the  Army  at 
V unit  level. 

Don’t  shrug  it  off 
with,  “Girls  just  can’t 
play  that  good  in  unit 
games.  It  takes  time, 
equipment,  really  good 
coaches  and  . . . .”  In- 
stead, take  a look  at  the 
changes  in  the  Army’s 


ATCHING  a well-coordinated 
■ M volleyball  team  maneuver  the 
ball  for  a key  play  is  like  being  caught  in  the 
calm  before  a storm.  Finger-tips  gently 
thrust  the  ball  almost  lazily  high  above  the 
court.  Reluctantly  it  descends  and  — 
Pow!  — a team  member  unleashes  the  full 
force  of  a perfectly  executed  spike,  propel- 
ling the  ball  over  the  net  and  through  the 
defenders’  frantic  blocks. 

The  winning  team  bubbles  with 
satisfaction.  “Great  spike,  Judy!  You  hit 
the  ball  so  hard  I thought  it  was  going 
through  the  floor.’’  Judy  beams,  flashing  a 
winner’s  smile.  “Thanks  Sue,  I got  a 
pretty  good  piece  of  it  that  time.  How’d 
you  like  the  top-spin?” 
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new  women’s  sports  program.  It's  bigger,  better  and  moving  into  overdrive. 

If  the  success  of  two  new  sports  programs  recently  held  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.,  and  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  is  any  indicator  there  will  be  a lot  of 
superb  female  athletes  moving  up  through  competitive  levels  in  the  near 
future. 

Of  course  Army  sports  programs  have  been  around  a long  time.  The 
benefits  of  physical  fitness,  increased  unit  morale  and  the  development  of 
esprit  de  corps  was  and  is  the  foundation  for  sports  activities.  That  certainly 
hasn’t  changed.  But  what  has  changed  is  the  emphasis  and  depth  of  the 
training  and  the  opportunity  for  women  to  fully  develop  their  athletic  skills 
and  abilities  on  a voluntary  basis. 

According  to  Harry  (Duke)  Oxford  of  the  The  Adjutant  Generali 
Center  Sports  Office,  “We're  expanding  the  program  on  all  levels  so  women 
will  be  able  to  participate  from  the  unit  level  to  as  high  as  their  personal  skills 
will  allow.’’  This  means  women  with  sufficient  athletic  ability  will  be  en-; 
couraged  to  enter  high-level  national  and  international  competitions. 

Don’t  be  put  off  by  not  having  polished  expertise  in  a sport  you  like. 
This  concept  has  its  roots  in  unit  level  activities  and  they’re  open  to  anyone. 

Does  all  this  sound  like  a far-off  dream  or  a super-hype  PR  gimmick" 
Well  it's  not.  In  fact,  some  aspects  of  an  accelerated  women's  sports  pro- 
gram are  already  operational.  The  WAC  Synchronized  Swimming  Team  for 
example  has  been  touring,  competing  and  winning  in  the  United  States  andi 
Europe  since  1973.  And  Army  women  took  part  in  track  and  field  competi- 
tion up  and  down  the  East  Coast  last  year,  with  a hurdler  qualifying  for  the 
national  championships. 

Wide  World  of  Sports.  True,  not  every  woman  is  turned  on  by 
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If  a girl  doesn’t  get  up  in  the  air  over 
basketball,  she  can  give  bowling  a roll, 
try  competitive  swimming  or  learn  karate. 
There’s  also  volleyball,  track  and  field, 
fencing,  tennis,  racquetball,  gymnastics, 
archery,  diving  and  aerobic  dancing.  And 
the  Army  Sports  Office  has  hired 
Olympic-caliber  coaches  and 
consultants  to  guide  women  athletes. 


volleyball  or  track  and  field.  But  there’s  also  fencing,  tennis,  racquetball, 
gymnastics,  archery,  swimming  and  diving.  And  if  that  doesn't  leave  you 
completely  breathless  there’s  karate,  bowling,  basketball  and  aerobic  danc- 
ing (designed  to  stimulate  heart  and  lung  activity). 

Something  for  everyone  is  what  comes  of  such  a diverse  choice  of 
interests.  But  simply  having  the  facilities  and  desire  to  engage  in  a sport 
won’t  guarantee  a high  degree  of  individual  or  team  success.  An  all-out 
personal  effort  coupled  with  professional  coaching  is  the  only  way  for  the 
budding  athlete  to  achieve  maximum  performance  and  avoid  bad  training 
habits  — especially  when  learning  the  fundamentals. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Army  Sports  Office  has  hired  coaches  and 
Consultants  of  the  highest  caliber  — totally  dedicated  professionals  such  as 
wo-time  Olympic  diving  champion  Pat  McCormick;  dynamic  Margaret 
Swan,  who  molded  the  WAC  Synchronized  Swimming  Team  into  champ- 
onship  form  in  less  than  a year;  and  track  and  field  expert  Brooks  Johnson. 

Favorable  feedback  from  the  two  pilot  projects  points  to  a bright 
uture  for  the  women’s  sports  program.  Momentum  is  being  generated  by 
wo  major  factors:  Women’s  awareness  and  interest  in  sports  is  increasing 
dramatically  throughout  America  and  the  world.  And  the  total  number  of 
Wacs  is  expected  to  almost  double  in  the  next  few  years  — from  32,000  to 
'10,000. 

The  building  blocks  now  beginning  to  fit  together  will  usher  in  a whole 
dew  era  of  women’s  sports.  With  command  support  on  every  level  and  a lot 
>f  people  sincerely  working  for  success  of  the  program,  it  will  be  a real 
vinner.  Oxford  sums  it  up  simply:  “We’re  going  to  have  the  best  women's 
ports  program  in  the  United  States.’’  £ 
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The  great  national 

FAMILY  REUNION. 
That’s  the  way  the  Festival  of 
American  Folklife  was  billed 
For  10  days  a mosaic 
of  American  and  folk  traditions  was 
spread  out  on  the  grassy  mall  be- 
tween the  Washington  and  Lincoln 
monuments  in  the  nation’s  capital.  It 
delighted  the  eyes,  ears  and  taste 
buds  of  800,000  visitors. 

The  festival,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  National  Park  Service,  is  an  an- 
nual affair  which  brings  together  the 
best  in  American  folk  life  with  the 
folk  traditions  of  foreign  nations  that 
have  contributed  to  our  own  cultural 
heritage. 

The  four  major  groupings 
of  the  festival  are  Old  Ways  in  the 
New  World,  Working  Americans, 
Regional  Americans  and  Native 
Americans,  with  a new  cast  playing 
the  parts  each  year.  A roll  call  of 
1974's  participants  and  activities 
goes  something  like  this: 

Regional  Americans  — 
Mississippi.  As  a visitor  walked 
toward  the  festival  area  from  the 
Washington  Monument  he  was  con- 
fronted with  a remarkable  sight,  a 
quarter-acre  of  Mississippi  cotton 
growing  on  the  mall.  The  4,000  cot- 
ton plants  had  been  nursed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
their  Experimental  Station  in 
Beltsville,  Md.,  and  transplanted 
just  before  the  show  opened. 
Beyond  the  field  Mississippians  de- 
monstrated grading,  ginning,  carding 
and  spinning  of  cotton  and  visitors 
had  a chance  to  spin  cotton  them- 
selves. 

Further  down  the  way  eight 
breeds  of  cattle  raised  in  Mississippi 
were  munching  grass  and  swatting 
flies.  Each  day  men  on  quarter 
horses  demonstrated  calf-cutting 
and  other  herding  techniques. 

Beyond  the  agricultural  ex- 
hibits more  than  30  Mississippi 
craftsmen  demonstrated  the  arts  of 
pottery-making,  saddle  and  harness 
making,  blacksmithing,  quilting, 
carving,  whittling,  broom  stitching 
and  other  native  arts.  Visitors  had  a 
chance  to  bid  on  the  beautiful  quilts, 
carved  figures  and  other  items  during 
an  auction  held  toward  the  end  of  the 
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festival. 

From  Belzoni,  Miss.,  “The 
Catfish  Capital  of  the  World,”  bar- 
rels full  of  fresh  catfish  were  shipped 
to  the  festival,  then  prepared,  fried 
and  served  with  hush  puppies  to 
hungry  visitors. 

Across  from  the  catfish  stand 
stood  the  main  festival  stage. 
Erected  near  a memorial  to  the 
Armed  Forces  and  shaded  from  the 
hot  July  sun  by  an  outstretched 
parachute,  the  stage  was  the  scene  of 
an  exciting  variety  of  Mississippi 
music. 

The  Mississippi  Delta  coun- 
try probably  comes  nearer  than  any 
place  else  on  earth  to  being  “the 
birthplace  of  the  blues,”  and  tradi- 
tional blues  are  still  being  played  and 
sung  there. 

To  represent  this  great  tradi- 
tion Houston  Stackhouse  and  James 
“Son”  Thomas  were  on  hand, 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  play  “the 
blues,  if  you  choose.” 

When  the  MC  asked  Son 
Thomas  where  the  blues  came  from 
Son  smiled  and  replied,  “Well,  if 
there  weren't  any  women  in  the 
world  there’d  be  a lot  less  blues 
songs  to  sing.” 

Then  speaking  seriously.  Son 
said,  “They  come  from  hard  work. 
You  come  down  to  Mississippi  and 
you'll  see  people  digging  with  a 
shovel  or  working  in  the  fields  and 
they’ll  be  singing  to  themselves  to 
pass  the  time  away.  It  could  be  about 
some  troubles  they’ve  been  having 
with  their  wife  or  husband  — maybe 
they  got  drunk  the  night  before  and 
something  bad  happened  and  they’re 
sorry  about  it  today.  Blues  can  be 
about  anything  really,  but  that’s 
where  the  songs  are  made  up,  doing 
hard  work.” 

The  late  Jimmie  Rodgers, 
called  “The  Father  of  Country 
Music,”  came  from  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  was  no  stranger  to  hard 
work.  He  worked  as  a brakeman  for 
the  railroads.  His  memory  came 
very  much  alive  at  the  festival  in  the 
person  of  John  Arnold,  a disciple  of 
the  “Blue  Yodeler.”  Arnold  sang 
old  Rodgers  hits  like  “Muleskinner 
Blues”  and  “My  Rough  and  Rowdy 
Ways.” 

Arnold  is  regularly  featured 


Top,  West  Indian  dance  troupe  loosens 
up  for  the  limbo.  Above,  Duck  Hill  Billies 
vocalist  renders  “Muleskinner  Blues.” 
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at  Jimmie  Rodgers  Day  in  Meridian 
when  Jimmie  Rodgers  Mule  Train 
Association  members  ride  muleback 
from  Yazoo  City  to  Meridian  to  eat 
barbecued  chicken  and  commemo- 
rate Rodgers’  name. 

This  year  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi put  up  the  cash  prize  for  the 
festival's  annual  Fiddlers’  Contest. 
Top  award  was  $500  for  the  best  old- 
time  fiddler  with  other  cash  prizes 
for  most  unusual,  old-time  tune 
and  best  traditional  style.  This  event 
has  become  one  of  the  most  presti- 
gious competitions  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation  and  fiddlers  from  all  over 
were  there  to  hear  and  be  heard. 

Working  Americans  — The 
Communicators.  Most  industrial 
exhibits  turn  out  to  be  dull  trade  fairs 
where  the  newest  machines  and 
technological  advances  are  dis- 
played in  endless  rows  of  booths.  In 
pleasant  contrast  the  1 974  Festival  of 
American  Folklife,  working  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
AFL-CIO,  placed  the  emphasis  on 
people.  The  workers  whose  skills 
make  American  industry  move  were 
in  the  limelight  this  year,  along  with 
the  jokes,  lingo,  songs  and  rituals 
that  are  part  of  those  workers’  lives. 

The  1974  Festival  highlighted 
the  communications  field  with  de- 
monstrations of  almost  everything 
from  papermaking,  printing  and 
bookbinding  to  cable  splicing,  tele- 
phone line  rescue  work,  acting  and 
other  theater  arts.  A newspaper  was 
printed  every  morning  at  the  festival 
to  keep  visitors  posted  about  the 
day’s  special  events.  There  were 
also  ham  radio  exhibits  and  a dem- 
onstration by  local  disc  jockeys  of 
studio  workings.  The  National  Pub- 
lic Radio  Network  broadcast  festival 
highlights  coast  to  coast  via  its  net- 
work of  160  NPR  stations. 

Old  Ways  In  the  New 
World.  In  one  sense  there’s  no  such 
animal  as  American  Folklife  as  such. 
Actually  it’s  a mixture  of  diverse  folk 
forms  that  have  been  brought  here 


from  many  nations  and  which  have 
evolved  in  the  context  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene. 

Our  folk  culture  didn't  spring 
from  nowhere  but  has  a discernible 
link  with  the  folkways  of  other  lands. 
Recognizing  that  cultural  continuity, 
each  year  the  festival  invites  selected 
nations  to  send  groups  of  their  native 
folk  artists. 

One  of  the  more  interesting 
areas  was  the  African  Diaspora. 
(The  word  ‘'diaspora”  means  a 
scattering  abroad.) 

The  African  Diaspora  traces 
the  dispersion  of  the  Blacks  from 
their  native  land,  through  Latin 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
rural  Southern  United  States  and  fi- 
nally to  the  urban  centers  of  the 
North.  It  was  a lively  cavalcade  of 
music,  dancing  and  singing.  Groups 
from  Nigeria,  Ghana,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  introduced  American  vis- 
itors to  exciting  rhythms. 

The  music  became  more  rec- 
ognizable as  American  gospel 
groups  filled  the  air  with  traditional 
spirituals  and  rural  Black  artists  de- 
lineated classic  country  blues  lines. 
With  the  appearance  of  a fine  jazz 
quintet  the  crowd  felt  the  energies  of 
African  folk  music  flowing  through  a 
uniquely  American  art  form. 

Ultimately  the  whole  African 
Diaspora  area  took  on  the  look  and 
feel  of  a contemporary  rock  concert 
when  The  Shock  Treatment,  a Chi- 
cago blues  group,  started  to  bend 
their  blues  electronically  a la  Jimi 
Hendrix.  Once  more  the  atmosphere 
of  tribal  communion  was  in  the  air 
and  spontaneous  dancing  and  hand 
clapping  was  the  order  of  the  hour. 

In  the  Old  Ways  in  the  New 
World  area  the  Scandinavian,  Gre- 
cian and  Tunisian  folk  traditions 
were  presented  chiefly  through  food 
and  music.  One  could  eat  couscous, 
mashwiyya  and  other  exotic  dishes 
while  listening  to  musicians  play  on 
lyras,  tsambounas,  fiddles,  loutas, 
tusselfloytes,  langeleiks  and  kan- 
teles.  Participants  were  dressed  in 


traditional  costume  as  they  per- 
formed various  folk  dances  for  on- 
lookers. 

Native  Americans  — The 
Western  Tribes.  Indians  are  native 
Americans  and  native  Americans 
are  Indians.  American  Indians  were 
represented  at  the  1974  festival  by 
tribes  from  the  Basin  and  Plateau 
areas  of  the  West  and  from  the  state 
of  California. 

The  range  of  Indian  activities 
included  such  crowd-pleasers  as 
traditional  dances  in  full  dress,  a 
canoe  race  on  the  Reflecting  Pool, 
stick  ball  games,  archery  events, 
displays  of  Indian  crafts,  non-verbal 
communication  (and  you  thought  it 
was  something  new),  and  an  evening 
pow  wow  led  by  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  Morris  Thompson. 

On  a serious  but  equally  in- 
teresting note,  the  problems  and 
achievements  of  Indians  in  the  20th 
century  were  discussed  at  the  Native 
American  Learning  Center.  The 
U.S.  Army  was  represented  at  the 
Learning  Center  in  the  person  of 
First  Lieutenant  Daniel  D.  Nich- 
olas, Human  Relations  Officer  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  3d  Infantry,  Fort 
Myer,  Va.  1LT  Nicholas,  a member 
of  the  Oneida  tribe,  led  a discussion 
on  Indians  in  the  military. 

It  was  a learning  as  well  as  a 
teaching  experience  for  the  lieuten- 
ant. ‘‘It  was  like  a big  family  get- 
together  for  me.  I got  to  talk  to  some 
Indian  veterans  of  both  world  wars, 
who  gave  me  a lot  of  support.  The 
audience  picked  up  on  the  tremen- 
dous sense  of  pride  we  Indians  have 
in  our  military  accomplishments. 
This  is  true  wherever  you  go  and  talk 
to  Indians.  During  national  conflicts 
we  have  always  volunteered  in  large 
numbers  in  proportion  to  our  popula- 
tion, and  we  are  justly  proud  of  our 
participation.” 

As  for  his  overal  impressions 
of  the  10-day  event,  1LT  Nicholas 
called  the  festival  “outstanding”  and 
said,  “It  was  a chance  to  see  cultural 
pluralism  at  its  best.”  A 
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“WHAT  A BARNBURNER  it’s  been 
sports  fans!  With  the  temperature  hovering 
near  zero  degrees  Celsius  the  players  have 
had  a tough  time  hanging  on  to  the  ball  and 
fumbles  have  resulted  in  at  least  seven  turn- 
overs. With  the  score  tied  at  6-6  and  the 
Cesium- 133  clock  showing  exactly  1 minute 
left  in  the  game,  the  Yardbirds  are  on  the 
Gopher’s  15  meter  line  with  only  millimeters 
to  go  for  a first  down. 

“The  Yardbirds  break  out  of  their  hud- 
dle and  the  center  goes  down  over  the  30.52 
centimeter  ball  . . . .” 

All  this  may  not  make  sense  to  you 
right  now  but  if  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of 
1973  is  passed  by  Congress  sportscasters  in 
the  future  may  sound  just  like  the  guy  above. 

Our  present  “customary”  system  of 
measurement  has  been  handed  down  through 
the  years  by  a number  of  different  cultures  — 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman-French.  The  Egyptians  used 
the  royal  cubit  as  their  basic  unit  of  measure- 
ment. It  was  subdivided  in  an  extraordinarily 
complicated  way.  The  basic  sub-unit  was  the 
digit,  about  a finger’s  breadth,  of  which  there 
were  28  in  a royal  cubit. 

Four  digits  equalled  a palm,  five  a 
hand.  Twelve  digits,  or  three  palms,  equalled 
a small  span.  Fourteen  digits,  or  one-half  a 
cubit,  equalled  a large  span.  Sixteen  digits,  or 
four  palms,  made  one  t’ser.  Twenty  digits,  or 
five  palms,  made  up  a small  cubit.  With  that 
system  of  measurements  the  Egyptians  built 
the  pyramids. 

Somehow,  through  a complicated 
transformation  which  is  still  not  fully  under- 
stood, these  ancient  measurements  evolved 
into  the  inch,  foot  and  yard  we  use  today.  The 
yard  can  be  traced  back  to  early  Saxon  kings 
who  wore  a sash  around  the  waist  that  could 
be  removed  and  used  as  a convenient  meas- 
ure. So  the  word  yard  comes  from  the  Saxon 
word  “gird”  meaning  the  circumference  of  a 
person’s  waist. 

Henceforth  and  Forever.  But  waists 
being  what  they  were  — some  bigger  than 
others  — a form  of  standardization  was 
needed.  Old  King  Henry  I solved  the  prob- 
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lem  by  decreeing  that  the  yard  would  “hence- 
forth and  forever”  be  the  distance  from  the 
tip  of  his  nose  to  the  end  of  his  thumb.  That 
just  happened  to  be  36  inches. 

In  the  16th  century  Queen  Elizabeth  I 
got  into  the  act  by  settling  once  and  for  all  the 
number  of  feet  in  a mile.  Since  the  early 
Tudor  rulers  had  established  the  length  of  a 
furlong  (furrow-long)  as  220  yards,  she  de- 
clared a mile  would  “henceforth  and 
forever”  be  exactly  8 furlong  rather  than  the 
traditional  Roman  mile  of  5,000  feet. 

Through  royal  edict,  colonization  and 
dominance  of  world  commerce  during  the 
17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries,  the  English 
system  of  weights  and  measures  was  spread 
throughout  the  world.  However,  standards 
differed  to  such  an  extent  that  something  had 
to  be  done. 

Metric  System.  In  1790  the  French 
National  Assembly  took  a short  break  from 
the  daily  routine  of  the  guillotine  and  directed 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  to  “deduce 
an  invariable  standard  for  all  the  measures 
and  all  the  weights.” 

The  system  the  French  Academy 
created  was  both  simple  and  scientific:  the 
metric  system  — based  on  the  decimal. 

The  basic  unit  of  length  was  derived 
from  a portion  of  the  earth's  circumference 
with  capacity  (volume)  and  mass  (weight)  de- 
rived from  the  unit  of  length.  Larger  and 
smaller  versions  of  each  unit  were  created  by 
multiplying  or  dividing  the  basic  units  by  10 
and  its  multiples.  This  eliminated  the  need  for 
calculations  such  as  dividing  by  16  (to  con- 
vert ounces  to  pounds)  or  by  12  (to  convert 
inches  to  feet).  Calculations  in  the  metric 
system  can  be  made  by  simply  shifting  the 
decimal  point. 

And  the  system  is  easy  to  learn  too. 
All  you  need  know  is  that  the  millimeter  is  the 
smallest  unit  used  to  measure  length.  There 
are  10  millimeters  to  a centimeter,  100  cen- 
timeters to  a meter  and  1000  meters  to  a 
kilometer  (0.6  mile). 

Weight  is  measured  by  the  gram  — 
milligram,  centigram,  decigram,  gram,  de- 
kagram, hectogram  and  kilogram.  There  are 
1 ,000  milligrams  to  a gram  and  1 ,000  grams 
make  1 kilogram  (2.2  pounds).  1,000  kilo- 
grams make  up  1 tonne. 

The  old  “pinch  of  salt”  method  of 
measuring  volume  is  replaced  by  the  milliliter 
— five  of  which  make  a teaspoon.  Pints, 
quarts  and  gallons  are  replaced  by  the  liter, 
and  cubic  feet  and  yards  replaced  by  cubic 
meters. 

Reading  your  thermometer  will  also 
change.  A body  temperature  of  37  degrees 


Celsius  (Centigrade)  won’t  mean  you're  liv- 
ing in  a freezer — it’s  the  same  temperature  as 
the  old  98.6  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Water  will 
boil  at  100  and  freeze  at  0 degrees  Celsius. 

Metric  Holdouts.  Today,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Yemen,  Oman  and  Burma,  the  en- 
tire world  is  using  predominantly  the  metric 
system  (actually  called  International  System 
of  Measurement  Units  or  System 
International-SI). 

Although  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1866 
made  it  “lawful  throughout  the  United  States 
of  America  to  employ  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures of  the  metric  system  in  all  contracts, 
dealings  or  court  proceedings,”  it  wasn’t 
until  1971  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
recommended  that  the  United  States  change 
to  predominant  use  of  the  metric  system 
through  a coordinated  national  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
the  metric  system  is  needed  is  that  our  pres- 
ent system  doesn't  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Anyone  who  has  ever  bought  an  im- 
ported car  soon  finds  that  his  standard 
American  tools  won’t  fit  the  bolts.  If  he  does 
his  own  repair  work  this  means  buying  a set 
of  metric  tools  to  fit. 

Conversion  to  the  metric  system 
would  put  product  measurements  in  line  with 
foreign  countries’  requirements  and  make 
American  exports  more  acceptable  abroad. 
It’s  estimated  that  a changeover  would  in- 
crease U.S.  exports  by  $600  million  annually. 

In  Use  Today.  The  metric  system  is 
already  in  use  in  the  U .S.  to  some  extent.  Just 
about  everyone  has  heard  of  the  cigarette 
that’s  “just  a silly  little  millimeter  longer.” 
Then  there’s  35  millimeter  (mm),  8mm  and 
16mm  film  unwinding  in  cameras  all  over  the 
country. 

A number  of  states  are  posting  road 
signs  with  distances  between  towns  marked 
in  kilometers  as  well  as  miles  and  the  Army 
uses  metric  measurements  in  weapons,  top- 
ography and  other  facets  of  its  operations. 
Eleven  percent  of  the  nation’s  manufacturing 
companies  also  use  it  to  some  degree. 

Since  passage  of  the  Metric  Conver- 
sion Act  seems  likely  here’s  your  chance  to 
become  a trend-setter  for  metric  cliches. 
Simply  sprinkle  your  conversation  with  ax- 
ioms such  as:  “Give  him  2.54  centimeters 
and  he’ll  take  1609  meters.”  Or,  “Traffic  was 
2.54  centimetering  along  1-95  this  morning.” 
Then  there’s,  “It  hit  me  like  907  kilograms 
of  bricks.”  At  a baseball  game  you  can  holler, 
“He  missed  it  by  1,609  country  meters.” 

And  don't  forget,  a gram  of  prevention 
is  worth  a kilogram  of  cure,  think  metric,  i 
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‘ 'Never  were  so  many  troops  moved  over  such  worn  out  railways.  Never  before  were 
such  crazy  cars  -passenger,  baggage,  mail,  coal,  box,  platform,  all  and  every  sort 
wobbling  on  the  jumping  strap  iron  - used  for  hauling  good  soldiers.” 

Brigadier  General  G.  Moxley  Sorrel,  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
Longstreet’s  / Corps,  Confederate  States  Army. 


HE  OLD  WOODBURNER  LOCOMOTIVE 
and  its  single  coach  rumbled  to  a stop  under  the 
dripping  water  tank  at  Oakland,  Md.  In  the  battered 
passenger  car  a number  of  Union  military  and  civilian 
notables  cleared  their  throats  of  soot  and  brushed  ashes 
from  their  clothes. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  special,  last  train  from 
Harpers  Ferry,  Va.,  on  this  autumn  day  in  1861,  was 
running  just  ahead  of  Confederate  raiders  who  were 
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halting  all  rail  traffic  from  the  strategic  arsenal  town  at 
the  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers. 

Minutes  were  precious.  The  nervous  engineer 
yelled  to  his  crew  to  speed  their  wood  gathering  and  fill 
the  boiler.  In  his  haste  the  fireman  slipped  and  broke  his 
arm.  Looking  around  desperately  for  help  the  locomo- 
tive engineer  spotted  an  old  friend  standing  beneath  the 
water  tank.  The  observer,  a former  B&O  engineer, 
grasped  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  swung  into  the  cab 
and  took  over  for  the  injured  fireman. 

Fueling  and  watering  completed,  the  engineer 
yanked  the  throttle  lever  and  the  little  engine  lurched. 
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belched  black  smoke  and  gathered  speed  down  the  main 
line  toward  Wheeling.  Near  the  Cheat  River  bridge  the 
engineer  leaned  from  the  cab  window  and  to  his  horror 
saw  a group  of  rebel  soldiers  ripping  up  rail  on  an  ap- 
proaching curve.  In  their  ignorance  of  railroading,  how- 
ever, the  Confederates  were  pulling  iron  from  the  inside 
of  the  banked  turn. 

The  engineer  hauled  the  throttle  wide  open  and 
the  locomotive  pounded  forward,  skimming  the  bare 
ties.  Centrifugal  force  held  the  train  to  the  remaining 
outside  rail  and  the  engine  gained  track  on  the  far  side  of 
the  break. 

Hurtling  past,  the  fireman  flung  a chunk  of 
firewood  at  the  startled  Confederates.  Farther  down  the 
track,  the  engineer  slowed  the  train,  climbed  atop  the 
cab,  lifted  a hip  flask  in  mock  salute  and  took  a long 
drink.  He  needed  it. 

Railroad  War.  This  incident  was  among  the  first 
of  a long  series  of  hair-raising  experiences  for  Civil  War 
train  crews  and  their  passengers  in  America’s  first  rail- 
road war. 

At  the  start  of  the  conflict  only  a few  leaders  on 
either  side  foresaw  the  importance  of  high  iron  to  milit- 
ary strategy.  President  Lincoln  and  War  Secretary 
Edwin  M.  Stanton  had  been  Illinois  Central  lawyers. 
Generals  Winfield  Scott,  George  B.  McClellan  and 
Ambrose  E.  Burnside  were  railroad  executives  before 
war  came.  It  wasn’t  long  before  it  was  apparent  to  both 
Billy  Yank  and  Johnny  Reb  that  whichever  had  the  most 
and  best  railroads  had  an  advantage  in  quick  troop 
movements,  transfer  of  supplies  and  equipment  and  re- 
covery of  wounded.  Naturally,  the  nation’s  delicate  rail 
network  became  a prime  target  for  both  sides. 

When  the  first  shot  of  the  war  fell  on  Fort 
Sumter’s  parade  ground  in  1861  there  were  about  30,000 
miles  of  railroad  operating  in  America.  Less  than  a third 
of  the  trackage  was  in  the  secession  states.  All  the  lines 
were  old  and  in  varying  stages  of  disrepair;  rolling  stock 
was  rickety  and  in  short  supply.  In  some  cases  the  inde- 
pendent rail  lines  did  not  interconnect.  Where  they  did 
meet  track  gauge  was  not  uniform.  Often  there  was  no 
physical  connection  between  railroads  serving  the  same 
city. 

Every  railroad,  north  and  south,  was  only  as 
strong  as  its  bridges.  A burned  bridge  at  the  start  of  the 
war  could  put  a main  line  out  of  commission  for  a month 
or  more.  Most  spans  were  wood  and  vulnerable  to  the 
match.  Of  Virginia's  432  bridges,  for  instance,  only  18 
were  stone  and  five  were  iron. 

The  railroads  in  Virginia,  seat  of  the  war  in  the 
east,  were  typical  of  those  throughout  the  south.  Seven- 
teen different  lines,  under  construction  since  1831,  made 
up  the  state’s  1,600-mile  system.  They  were  unevenly 
located  with  most  of  the  lines  in  the  midsection  of  the 
Commonwealth,  none  in  western  Virginia  except  on  the 
northern  border  and  few  in  the  tidewater  region.  These 


railroads  operated  136  working  locomotives  and  44  mofe 
in  need  of  repair,  142  passenger  cars  and  2,078  freight 
cars.  Trains  averaged  about  25  miles  an  hour  over  stan- 
dard 60-pound  rail. 

Track  Tie-Ups.  Most  southern  railroads  were 
single  track  and  often  a train  had  to  wait  for  hours  on  a 
siding  for  passing  traffic.  Yet,  these  sidings  and  turnouts 
were  infrequent.  There  was  a total  of  only  12  miles  of 
double  track  among  the  three  Virginia  railroads  that 
would  bear  the  heaviest  strain  of  the  war:  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  & Potomac  (RF&P),  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  (O&A)  and  the  Manassas  Gap  line. 

It  was  on  the  O&A  that  one  of  the  worst  wrecks 
of  the  war  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1862.  Headed  by  the 
engine  “Jeff  Davis,”  a loaded  Confederate  troop  train 
pulled  out  of  Gordonsville,  Va.,  running  east  to  Rich- 
mond. As  the  engine  swayed  down  the  worn  tracks 
through  the  dark  the  colonel  of  a Louisiana  regiment  — 
somewhat  the  worse  for  drink  — climbed  into  the  cab 
and  ordered  engineer  Amos  Woodward  to  “run  full 
throttle  and  stop  for  nothing.” 

At  11  p.m.  the  Gordonsville  dispatcher  started  a 
westbound  freight  out  from  Richmond  on  the  same 
track.  The  “Jeff  Davis”  met  the  westbound  “Marl- 
boro” head-on  at  a curve,  telescoping  10  cars  and  killing 
many  soldiers  and  civilians,  among  them  women  and 
children. 

The  O&A  was  naked  to  raiders  of  both  armies  as 
the  war  flowed  back  and  forth  across  Virginia.  Its  presi- 
dent, John  S.  Barbour,  organized  a system  of  armed 
guards  to  protect  the  trains.  Nevertheless  the  line  was 
abandoned,  destroyed,  repaired  and  reopened  many 
times  between  1862  and  1865. 

Likewise,  the  B&O  was  hit  so  many  times  that 
the  line  experimented  with  armored  trains  — forts  on 
wheels.  The  Union  also  tried  building  log  blockhouses 
two  stories  high  surrounded  by  a wide  ditch  and  armed 
with  a piece  of  light  artillery  and  a small  infantry  guard. 
Earth  piled  on  the  roof  was  supposed  to  make  the  struc- 
ture shot-proof. 

Typical  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Civil  War 
railroads  was  the  case  of  Petersburg,  Va.  Through  this 
city  of  18,000  flowed  a constant  stream  of  war  material 
and  necessities  of  life  for  the  army  and  for  the  capital, 
Richmond.  By  1864  all  but  one  railroad  from  the  south 
into  the  Confederate  capital  went  through  Petersburg  so 
it  was  naturally  one  of  the  objectives  of  General  U.  S. 
Grant’s  relentless  campaign  in  the  closing  year  of  the 
war.  In  the  longest  siege  in  American  military  history 
Grant  tightened  the  noose  at  Petersburg  choking  off  the 
lifeline  to  Richmond.  The  Confederates  well  knew  that 
to  lose  Petersburg  was  to  lose  the  war. 

Farther  north  the  district  bounded  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains  and  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock 
rivers  was  strategically  vital  to  the  Confederacy.  The 
lower  (northern)  end  of  the  rich  Shenandoah  Valley 
flanked  Washington.  If  the  rebels  could  hold  the  Blue 
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Ridge  passes  they  could  cross  the  Potomac  with  supply 
lines  intact  to  threaten  Washington.  If  the  Federals 
marched  down  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  the  Confed- 
erates would  be  on  their  flank  and  rear.  The  Manassas 
Gap  line  could  shuttle  Confederate  troops  back  and  forth 
across  northern  Virginia  while  other  rebels  cut  the  B&O, 
the  indispensable  Federal  link  between  east  and  west. 

However,  as  Stonewall  Jackson  would  demon- 
strate, any  Confederate  army  north  of  Winchester,  Va., 
in  the  valley  would  be  hard  to  supply.  Unless  the  rebels 
controlled  the  O&A  and  the  Manassas  Gap  tracks  their 
ammunition,  stores  and  reinforcements  would  have  to  go 
by  wagon  down  the  dusty  Valley  Turnpike. 

Some  railroad  trains  even  went  that  way.  Early  in 
1861  the  Confederates  captured  some  B&O  rolling  stock 
at  Martinsburg  in  northwest  Virginia.  Thomas  R.  Sharp 
drew  the  job  of  moving  14  vitally  needed  locomotives 
south.  Only  27,  Sharp  already  was  an  experienced  man- 
ager of  southern  lines. 

Assembling  a crew  of  16  teamsters  and 
mechanics,  Sharp  fitted  the  locomotives  with  wooden 
wheels,  hitched  up  40  horses  and  hauled  the  engines  40 
miles  down  the  Turnpike  to  Strasburg.  There  he  put  the 
wheel  trucks  back  on  the  locos,  set  them  on  the  Manas- 
sas Gap  tracks  and  sent  them  on  their  way.  After  the  war 
the  B&O,  obviously  impressed,  hired  Sharp  as  master  of 
transportation  for  the  road  he  helped  plunder. 

Sinews  of  War.  The  south  depended  on  the 
north  for  locomotives,  rolling  stock  and  rails.  When  this 
supply  was  cut  off,  Jefferson  Davis’  railroad  system 
started  to  deteriorate  — helped  along  by  Yankee  wreck- 
ing crews.  Generally,  rails  were  iron  but  some  southern 
lines  used  wooden  stringers  faced  with  iron  strapping 
which  broke  down  under  heavy  wartime  traffic.  The  iron 
shortage  repeatedly  forced  the  rebels  to  rip  up  their  own 
and  captured  rail  for  use  elsewhere.  Also,  the  Confeder- 
ate navy  seized  thousands  of  pounds  of  rail  for  use  as 
armor  facing  on  ironclads.  The  industrial  north,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  extensive  iron  deposits  and  manufactur- 
ing facilities,  purchased  21,783  tons  of  rails  during  the 
war. 

While  the  south  was  reluctant  to  take  over  private 
railroad  operations  (an  act  contrary  to  the  theory  of 
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states’  rights),  the  north  had  no  such  compunctions. 
Washington  induced  the  railroads  to  fix  rates  for  hauling 
troops  and  supplies.  While  other  prices  soared  during  the 
war,  by  1865  it  was  still  cheaper  to  transport  1,000  men 
100  miles  by  rail  for  $2,000  than  to  march  them  the  same 
distance. 

In  February,  1862  Lincoln  named  Daniel  Craig 
McCallum,  a railroad  bridge  specialist,  to  the  new  post 
of  superintendent  of  railroads  with  the  power  to  take 
over  any  road,  its  rolling  stock,  trackage  and  operations 
for  military  purposes.  Thus  began  the  U.  S.  Military 
Railroad  (USMRR),  forerunner  of  the  modern  Military 
Railroad  Service.  Later  an  1864  act  gave  the  Army  quar- 
termaster control  of  the  railroads. 

Haupt  Helps.  Construction  work  was  done 
under  the  direction  of  Herman  Haupt.  Appointed  by 
Stanton  in  1862,  Haupt  nominally  was  under  McCallum 
but  in  practice  McCallum  ran  the  office  and  Haupt  han- 
dled things  in  the  field.  He  immediately  set  about  build- 
ing a 24,000-man  civilian  construction  corps  to  build  and 
repair  bridges,  trestles,  track,  roadbed  and  tunnels.  His 
work  crews  with  their  oxen  soon  became  familiar  to 
Yankee  soldiers  who  dubbed  them  “Haupt's  homed 
cavalry.” 

Although  officers  of  the  USMRR  carried  military 
titles,  operating  personnel  were  civilians  who  were  well 
paid  (for  the  times)  at  $2  per  day,  double  for  overtime. 
Haupt  shunned  military  rank.  A former  West  Pointer 
(Class  of  1835  with  George  G.  Meade),  Haupt  served 
briefly  as  a staff  colonel  under  General  Irwin  McDowell 
but  soon  learned  that  generals  don't  like  to  take  orders 
from  colonels.  He  turned  down  the  offer  of  a brigadier 
general  star  to  work  as  a civilian  independent  of  military 
control.  Even  so,  the  path  wasn't  easy  and  he  learned  the 
truth  of  Stanton's  advice: 

“Be  patient.  Some  of  our  generals  will  trouble 
you  more  than  the  enemy.” 

The  first  one  to  do  so  was  General  Samuel  D. 
Sturgis  in  the  dark  hours  following  bloody  Second  Man- 
assas in  1862.  Haupt  was  awakened  by  a knock  on  his 
headquarters  door  and  admitted  a conductor  carrying  a 
lantern.  The  railroader  explained  that  four  trains  of 
wounded,  long  overdue  at  Alexandria,  had  been  halted 
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Left,  13-inch  mortar  “Dictator”  mounted  on  fiatcar 
aided  Grant’s  siege  of  Petersburg.  Railroads 
provided  crucial  supply  lines;  bridges  were  vital, 
vulnerable. 


by  Sturgis  a few  miles  down  the  track.  Jamming  on  his 
hat,  Haupt  stomped  into  the  night  to  explain  to  Sturgis 
that  the  trains  must  unload  at  Alexandria  and  then  head 
south. 

“The  delay  is  endangering  General  Pope's 
army!’’  Haupt  said. 

“I  don’t  care  for  John  Pope  a pinch  of  owl  dung!’’ 
roared  Sturgis,  but  relented  enough  to  permit  the 
locomotives  to  go  into  town  for  wood  and  water. 

The  situation  hit  the  desk  of  General-in-Chief 
Henry  Halleck  who  threatened  to  arrest  Sturgis. 

“He  will,  will  he!’’  snapped  Sturgis.  “Well,  then, 
take  your  damn  trains!’’ 

Haupt’s  bridges  were  engineering  marvels  of  the 
day.  When  the  rebels  destroyed  a vital  span  on  the 
RF&P  in  1862,  he  replaced  it  with  a huge  trestle  in  just  9 
days  using  soldiers  and  civilians  working  without  proper 
tools  and  fighting  bad  weather  and  Confederate  snipers. 

“That  man  Haupt,’’  said  Lincoln  after  viewing 
the  structure,  “has  built  a bridge  across  Potomac  Creek, 
about  400  feet  long  and,  upon  my  word,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  but  beanpoles  and  cornstalks!” 

The  department  commander,  General  McDow- 
ell, was  more  specific  but  no  less  impressed: 

“It  is  a structure  that  ignores  all  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  military  science  ....  It  is  constructed 
chiefly  of  round  sticks  cut  from  the  woods  and  not  even 
divested  of  bark.  It  is  four  stories,  three  of  trestle  and  one 
of  crib  work.  The  total  height  ...  is  nearly  80  feet.  It 
carries  daily  10  to  20  heavy  railroad  trains  in  both  direc- 
tions and  has  withstood  several  severe  freshets  and 
storms  without  injury.” 

The  structure  couldn't  survive  the  Union  army 
itself.  Over  Haupt’s  vigorous  protests  the  trestle  was 
destroyed  by  the  Federals  in  December,  1862  to  delay  a 
Confederate  pursuit  of  Burnside’s  retreat  following  the 
Fredericksburg  disaster  but  was  later  rebuilt. 

Wrecking  Roads.  Running  a close  second  to 
bridge  burning  as  a favorite  technique  for  crippling  rail- 
roads was  the  fine  art  of  track  destruction.  Haupt,  in 
addition  to  restoring  railroads,  experimented  with  new 
ways  to  destroy  them.  This  duty  he  gave  to  E.  C.  Smeed, 
a self-taught  engineer,  who  invented  an  ingenious  device 


for  prying  up  track.  Smeed  devised  a U-shaped  clamp 
which  hooked  under  a rail.  Twelve-foot  poles  (nearby 
fence  rails  worked  nicely)  provided  leverage.  Then, 
using  two  hooks,  wreckers  could  put  a spiral  twist  in  the 
rails  which,  Smeed  proudly  boasted,  “nothing  but  a 
rolling  mill  will  repair.” 

General  William  T.  Sherman’s  troops  became 
especially  adept  at  wrecking  railroads.  First  prying  up 
iron  rails,  they  heaped  the  ties  into  bonfires,  heated  the 
rails  and  then  wrapped  them  around  the  nearest  tree.  It 
was  enough  to  discourage  even  the  most  determined 
salvage  operations.  “Sherman's  hairpins”  decorated 
tree  trunks  all  across  Georgia,  marking  the  route  of  the 
march  to  the  sea. 

“Such  rails  could  not  be  used  again,”  wrote 
Sherman.  “To  be  still  more  certain,  we  filled  up  many 
deep  cuts  with  trees,  brush  and  earth  and  commingled 
with  them  loaded  shells,  so  arranged  that  they  would 
explode  on  an  attempt  to  haul  out  the  bushes.” 

Rolling  to  Atlanta.  Sherman  credited  railroads 
with  making  his  Atlanta  campaign  possible.  Louisville  to 
Atlanta  was  a run  of  437  danger-packed  miles  where 
accidents  were  common  and  the  general  was  not  stingy 
with  his  praise  of  the  railroaders  who  high-balled  these 
tracks: 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  risk  to  lives  of  engineers 
and  men  on  that  railroad  fully  equaled  that  on  the  skir- 
mish line  and  called  for  as  high  an  order  of  courage,  and 
fully  equaled  it  in  importance. 

“That  single  stem  supplied  an  army  of  100,000 
men  and  35,000  animals  for  196  days  ....  To  have 
delivered  regularly  that  amount  of  food  and  forage  by 
ordinary  wagons  would  have  required  36,800  wagons  of 
six  mules  each,  a simple  impossibility  over  roads  such  as 
then  existed.” 

Sherman’s  building  and  wrecking  talents  even 
drew  the  sullen  admiration  of  his  enemies.  The  general’s 
memoirs  recall: 

“A  group  of  rebels  lay  in  the  shade  of  a tree  one 
hot  day  overlooking  our  camps  around  Big  Shanty 
(Georgia).  One  soldier  remarked,  'Well,  the  Yanks  will 
have  to  git  up  and  git  now  for  I heard  General  (Joseph  E.) 
Johnston  himself  say  that  General  (Joseph)  Wheeler  had 
blown  up  the  tunnel  near  Dalton  and  the  Yanks  would 
have  to  retreat  because  they  could  get  no  more  rations.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  hell!’  said  a listener,  ‘don’t  you  know  old 
Sherman  carries  a duplicate  tunnel?’  ” 

When  John  B.  Hood  cut  Sherman’s  rails  between 
Big  Shanty  and  Resaca,  Ga.,  he  destroyed  35  miles  of 
track.  Sherman  had  25  miles  of  it  repaired  and  back  in 
service  in  7 days  by  cutting  new  ties  and  hauling  rails  in 
from  200  miles  away. 

Moving  Men  and  Material.  Before  the  war 
ended  both  sides  learned  to  make  the  most  of  existing 
railroads  as  bad  as  they  were.  In  just  one  year,  1864-65, 
the  Federal  government  spent  $4  million  for  labor  and 
materials  to  keep  its  railroads  running.  It  is  certain  that 
Union  railroad  strength  was  a big  factor  in  the  strategic 
defeat  of  the  south.  Although  the  Confederates  had  the 
advantage  of  interior  lines  through  most  of  the  war,  their 
poor  rail  system  lost  them  much  of  that  advantage. 
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Every  railroad,  north  and  south,  was  only  as  strong  as  its 
bridges.  A burned  bridge  could  cripple  a main  line  for  months. 


In  spite  of  monumental  difficulties  there  were 
bright  spots.  General  James  Longstreet  rushed  his  Con- 
federate corps,  18,000  men,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  by 
several  routes  for  the  bloody  second  day  at  Chick- 
amauga,  helping  swing  the  tide  for  the  south. 

During  the  Confederate  siege  of  Chattanooga  in 
1863,  Grant  moved  two  corps  under  Joseph  Hooker  by 
rail  from  the  east  on  sections  running  30  minutes  apart 
over  tracks  of  at  least  three  different  gauges.  The  round- 
about route  ran  over  the  O&A  to  Washington,  then  on 
the  B&O  from  Wheeling  to  the  Union  railhead  at 
Bridgeport,  Ala.  From  there  the  troops  were  ferried  over 
the  Tennessee  River  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  In  just  8 
days  23,000  troops,  horses,  wagons,  tents,  guns  and 
ammunition  were  railroaded  1,192  miles. 

A locomotive  engineer  in  the  Civil  War  had 
plenty  of  worries  in  addition  to  enemy  raiders,  unex- 
pected rail  breaks  and  barricades  on  his  mainline.  He  had 
to  watch  for  wandering  livestock  which,  if  struck  just 
right,  could  derail  a whole  train.  Haupt  angrily  reported 
that  grubby  soldiers  used  locomotive  water  supplies  for 
much  needed  baths  and  laundry.  This,  he  complained, 
fouled  the  polished  brass  jackets,  halting  engines  until 
the  frothy  mess  could  be  removed. 

The  Seaboard  & Roanoke,  an  80-mile  run  be- 
tween Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  Weldon,  N.C.,  found  its 
supply  of  whale  oil  cut  off  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  blockade. 
Undaunted,  the  railroad  built  smokehouses,  slaughtered 
and  cured  its  own  pork  for  rations  and  rendered  the  lard 
as  locomotive  lubricant. 

Historic  Impact.  Civil  War  railroads  made  last- 
ing changes  in  the  science  of  war.  Among  them  was 
artillery  mounted  on  rail  cars.  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  of  Philadelphia  built  an  armored  car  equipped 
with  a revolving  gun  turret  in  1861.  Next  year,  during  the 
Peninsula  Campaign  the  Confederates  rolled  out  a rail- 
road battery  with  a 32-pounder  weighing  5,700  pounds. 
The  rebels  also  used  an  8-inch  English  rifle  mounted  on  a 
flatcar  to  shell  Union-occupied  Jacksonville  from  a dis- 
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tance  of  a mile  and  a half. 

Grant’s  siege  of  Petersburg  was  aided  by  a 
13-inch  seacoast  mortar,  the  “Dictator.”  This 
17,000-pound  monster  fired  a 200-pound  exploding  pro- 
jectile from  a position  two  miles  from  the  city.  The 
“Dictator”  was  brought  to  City  Point  by  ship,  mounted 
on  a flatcar  and  taken  to  Petersburg  over  the  South  Side 
Railroad  tracks  — the  “Petersburg  express”  the  Yanks 
called  it.  When  the  20-pound  powder  charge  went  off  the 
mortar  shifted  2 feet  on  its  car  and  the  car  itself  was 
forced  back  12  feet  by  the  recoil. 

Another  innovation  was  the  hospital  car.  For  the 
first  time  in  military  history  wounded  were  brought  from 
battlefield  to  hospital  by  rail.  Hospital  trains  were  hide- 
ous by  modern  standards  but  lifesavers  in  their  day.  Built 
with  strong  springs  and  cushioned  running  gear,  they 
were  equipped  with  upright  interior  posts  from  which  24 
stretchers  were  hung  from  huge  rubber  bands.  There 
also  was  a small  kitchen,  water  container,  surgeon’s 
facilities  and  rudimentary  ventilation,  lighting  and  heat. 

There  were  never  enough  hospital  cars,  espe- 
cially after  a major  engagement.  They  ran  in  all  theaters 
of  the  war.  A typical  hospital  train  consisted  of  a wood- 
burner  locomotive,  five  ward  cars,  the  surgeon’s  car, 
cook  car,  dispensary,  passenger  coach  and  caboose . The 
train  was  marked  by  a red  smokestack  and,  at  night,  by 
three  red  lanterns  hung  in  a row  under  the  headlight. 

The  railroads  also  spawned  another  wartime  de- 
velopment when  Thomas  A.  Scott,  a vice  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  opened  the  first  military  tele- 
graph in  1861.  The  key  was  on  a window  sill  in  Gover- 
nor Andrew  Curtin’s  Harrisburg  office  and  it  was  oper- 
ated by  a 16-year-old  named  Andrew  Carnegie.  As 
Scott’s  private  secretary  and  telegrapher,  Carnegie  soon 
recruited  four  more  operators  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
Military  Telegraph  Corps. 

By  the  war’s  end  most  of  the  south’s  railroads  lay 
in  ruins.  The  only  major  damage  in  the  north  was  on  the 
segments  of  the  B&O  which  ran  through  the  battlefields 
of  Virginia.  But  the  changes  the  railroads  had  brought 
would  mean  war  would  never  be  quite  the  same. 

“The  railroads,”  wrote  historian  Douglas  South- 
all  Freeman,  “meant  more  than  mountain  ranges  and 
scarcely  less  than  the  great  rivers  in  determining  lines  of 
advance.” 

The  iron  horse  had  made  its  lasting  mark  on  war- 
fare and  the  men  who  fought.  The  lessons  learned  on  the 
battlefield  were  put  to  the  test  in  coming  years  when  the 
same  railroaders  who  had  highballed  their  way  through 
America’s  bloodiest  war  faced  new  dangers  on  the  west- 
ern plains  driving  iron  for  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. 

As  for  the  quality  of  these  men,  perhaps  Abraham 
Lincoln  summed  it  up  best  when  asked  by  a B&O  con- 
ductor: 

“Why  do  you  always  shake  hands  with  the  en- 
gineer and  firemen,  whose  hands  are  always  covered 
with  soot  and  grease?” 

“That  will  all  wash  off,”  replied  Lincoln,  “but  I 
want  to  see  and  know  the  men  I am  riding  behind.”^ 
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Story  and  photos  by  SSG  Zack  Richards 


COL  Cadigan  mans  wheel  while  crew  casts  off  on 
courtesy  patrol.  Auxiliary  is  dedicated  to  boating  safety. 


Changing  from  soldier  to  sailor  normally 
involves  an  inter-service  transfer  but 
for  23  members  of  the  25-man  Flotilla 
7-11,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard’s  official  Aux- 
iliary organization  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
change  merely  requires  a quick  switch  from 
green  to  blue  and  a yell  of  “cast  off.” 

Established  by  Congress,  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  is  strictly  a volunteer, 
non-military  organization  of  enthusiasts  ded- 
icated to  water  and  boating  safety.  Most  of 
the  23  active  duty  Army  types  in  Flotilla  7-1 1 
unit  are  assigned  to  the  Army’s  Medical  Re- 
search and  Development  Command  and  Of- 
fice of  the  Surgeon  General. 

The  commander  of  Flotilla  7-11  is 
Colonel  (Dr.)  Francis  C.  Cadigan,  a 
specialist  in  tropical  medicine.  A native  of 
Boston,  COL  Cadigan  has  had  a love  affair 
with  the  sea  since  childhood. 

Membership. 1 ‘The  auxiliary  is  based 
on  four  cornerstones:  education,  examina- 
tion, operation  and  fellowship.  Every  step  on 
the  ladder  of  training  from  basic  qualification 
to  operational  membership  contributes  to  the 
success  of  these  activities,”  says  COL 
Cadigan. 

Those  eligible  for  membership  fall  into 
four  groups  — boat  owners,  ham  radio 
operators  with  marine  frequencies,  airplane 
pilots  and  other  individuals  with  special 
skills.  To  become  a member  a candidate  must 
pass  a rigid  Boating  Skills  and  Seamanship 
exam.  The  exam  is  given  following  extensive 
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Extensive  classroom 
instruction  is  part  of 
auxiliary  training  but 
much  training  takes 
place  on  the  water. 

Above,  auxiliary 
members  learn  proper 
methods  for  passing 
line  to  and  towing 
disabled  craft,  and 
ascending  mast  in 
bosun’s  chair  in  Basic 
Seamanship  Training. 


classroom  instruction  and  practical  training. 

After  acceptance  as  a conditional 
member  the  auxiliarist  must  pass  several  re- 
quirements including  search  and  rescue,  pa- 
trol procedures,  standards  of  inspection  and 
flag  etiquette.  Following  another  exam  he 
becomes  a Basic  Qualified  member  ready  for 
operational  specialty  courses  and  authorized 
to  accept  and  execute  operational  orders. 

The  Basic  Qualified  member  is  also 
entitled  to  wear  the  Auxiliary  uniform,  the 
same  uniform  worn  by  the  Coast  Guard,  but 
with  silver  badges  and  insignia  instead  of 
gold. 

It  may  sound  as  if  the  auxiliary  con- 
sists of  nothing  more  than  exams  and  study 
but  these  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  aux- 
iliarist for  the  job  he  has  to  do. 


Education.  One  of  his  most  important 
jobs  is  to  educate  the  boating  public  in  proper 
seamanship  and  to  teach  state  and  federal 
boating  laws.  To  do  this  the  Auxiliary  offers 
public  education  courses  for  operators  of  sail- 
ing vessels  and  power  boats.  The  only  ex- 
pense to  the  student  is  primarily  for  materials 
and  books.  One  measure  of  the  importance  of 
these  courses  becomes  apparent  when  buy- 
ing boating  insurance.  Most  insurance  com- 
panies give  discounts  to  boaters  who  have 
completed  them. 

Motorboat  Safety.  Seamanship  is 
necessary  but  to  be  a safe  boater  you  must 
have  a safe  boat.  Since  1939  Auxiliarists  have 
been  equipping  their  boats  in  accordance 
with  Coast  Guard  safety  requirements.  This 
program  has  now  evolved  into  a courtesy 
motorboat  examination  for  the  general  boat- 
ing public. 

Known  as  the  CME  (Courtesy 
Motorboat  Exam),  the  inspection  is  one  of 
the  most  important  peacetime  assignments 
given  to  the  Auxiliary  by  the  Coast  Guard 
and  has  become  a major  contribution  to  the 
Coast  Guard  and  to  the  public.  Any  Basic 
Qualified  member  may  be  trained  to  become 
a courtesy  examiner  and  award  the  CME 
sticker  to  deserving  boats. 

The  operator  of  a boat  which  has  pas- 
sed the  CME  examination  is  presented  an 
identifying  decal  supplied  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  Law  enforcement  authorities  seldom 
inspect  a boat  showing  the  CME  sticker. 

Operations.  Operations  are  really 
what  the  Auxiliary  is  all  about.  Search  and 
rescue,  courtesy  patrols  and  communications 
are  but  a few  of  the  activities  the  group  per- 
forms. Members  learn  and  are  tested  in 
search  and  rescue  methods,  the  proper  way 
to  throw  a line  to  a disabled  craft  and  how  to 
approach  a burning  boat.  Procedures  are 
taught  in  the  classroom  and  practiced  until 
they  become  second  nature. 

Among  the  Auxiliary’s  many  accom- 
plishments have  been  its  extensive  regatta 
and  race  patrols  and  the  initiation  of  Nation- 
al Safe  Boating  Week.  The  Auxiliarist  has 
manned  course  sidelines  from  the 
Newport-Ensenada  race  on  the  west  coast  to 
the  U.S.  Olympic  sailing  trials  in  the  east. 

Volunteering  their  time,  boats  and 
skills  to  the  Coast  Guard,  the  23  Army 
soldier/sailors  of  Flotilla  7-1 1 play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  saving  lives  and  increasing  boat- 
ing safety  on  America’s  waterways. 

Anyone  interested  in  more  informa- 
tion on  the  Auxiliary  and  how  to  join  it  should 
write  to  Commandant  (G-BAU/62),  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Washington,  D.C.  20590.  ^ 
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M ijfc  EING  LOST  in  a forest  or 
in  the  mountains  is  no  jok- 
JWl  ing  matter  — and  it  can  be 
MLgr  especially  grim  if  you're 
lost  in  enemy  territory. 

Through  its  MASS- 
TER  (Modern  Army  Se- 
lected Systems  Test,  Analysis  and 
Review)  research  program,  the 
Army  is  trying  to  help  soldiers  an- 
swer that  crucial  question  — 
"Where  am  I?”  — particularly  as  it 
applies  to  cross-country  navigation. 

In  current  tests  at  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.,  MASSTER  researchers  are 
examining  five  new  electronic  indi- 
cators that  can  help  a soldier  pin- 
point the  location  of  his  vehicle. 

Also  being  tested  is  an  au- 
tomatic distance  indicator  designed 
to  measure  electronically  the  exact 
distance  a soldier  walks,  no  matter 
what  size  steps  he  takes.  Another 
device,  combining  characteristics  of 
the  location  indicator  and  the  dis- 
tance indicator,  is  designed  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  back  of  a walking  man. 

"Both  the  distance  indicator 
and  the  location  indicators  are  prod- 
ucts of  advance  technology,”  says 
Major  Edgar  Rugenstein,  the  test 
project  officer.  "About  10  years  ago, 
similar  devices  were  designed  and 
built  but  they  were  too  bulky,  heavy 
and  fragile  for  rough  field  use.  Today 
transistors  and  new  computer  con- 
cepts have  made  possible  small,  dur- 
able, accurate  and  cheap  navigation 
systems.” 

Pinpoint  Accuracy.  The  five 
location  indicators  under  study  are 
designed  to  locate  a soldier  on  the 
ground  more  accurately  than  is  pos- 
sible with  the  standard  magnetic 
compass  and  map.  However,  test  of- 
ficials are  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
new  devices  are  meant  to  supple- 
ment the  compass  and  map,  not 
eliminate  them. 

Basically,  the  modern  indi- 
cators operate  with  a combination  of 
gyroscopes  and  magnetic  compasses 
linked  to  a simple  computer  and  the 
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vehicle  transmission.  As  the  vehicle 
is  moving,  the  computer  takes  read- 
ings on  distance  traveled,  the 
vehicle’s  direction  of  movement  and 
the  direction  of  magnetic  north.  The 
computer  circuitry  then  translates 
this  information  into  an  eight-digit 
map  coordinate  that  is  continually 
displayed  on  a viewing  screen. 

"It’s  really  more  simple  than 
it  sounds,”  explains  MAJ  Rugen- 


stein. "Basically,  all  a soldier  has  to 
do  is  determine  the  coordinates  of  his 
start  point,  say  a road  junction  that  is 
easily  identified  on  his  map;  then  he 
enters  the  map  coordinates  of  his  lo- 
cation into  the  device.  From  then  on 
the  computer  makes  the  necessary 
calculations  and  displays  his  current 
location  as  the  vehicle  moves.” 

More  Refinements.  Several 
models  of  location  indicators  were 
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tested  by  MASSTER  in  1973,  but 
the  models  now  being  tested  include 
refinements  and  modifications  mak- 
ing them  even  more  accurate. 

In  the  1973  test,  all  of  the  de- 
vices tested  had  an  error  factor  of 
less  than  1 percent  — over  a 20-kilo- 
meter  course,  coordinate  location 
was  off  by  about  100  to  150  meters. 

The  current  test  of  location 
indicators  will  be  run  in  two  phases 
— one  in  the  Fort  Hood  area  and 
another  in  the  dense  woods  of  the 
Sam  Houston  National  Forest. 

The  Fort  Hood  phase  will  ex- 
amine the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ments over  known  terrain.  Soldiers 
from  the  Combat  Service  Support 
Company,  1st  Battalion,  41st  Infan- 
try, 2d  Armored  Division,  will  drive 
from  point  to  point  and  record  the 
coordinates  that  each  device  shows. 
The  coordinates  of  each  location  will 
be  determined  accurately  be- 
forehand, so  any  differences  in  the 
readings  on  the  electronic  devices 
will  be  immediately  evident. 

An  exercise  at  Sam  Houston 
Forest  this  summer  will  test  the  sol- 
diers’ ability  to  find  their  way  over 
unknown  terrain  both  with  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  navigation  devices. 

“As  part  of  the  exercise,  the 
soldiers  will  conduct  a number  of  ac- 
tivities as  in  a combat  situation,” 
says  Captain  John  York,  another 
project  officer. 

For  instance,  a group  may  be 
told  to  move  to  a designated  area, 
scout  for  and  report  enemy  activity, 
then  return  to  the  starting  point.  On 
any  of  the  missions,  roadblocks  may 
force  drivers  to  take  alternate  roads 
not  preplanned  or  shown  on  their 
maps. 

At  all  stages  of  the  testing, 
teams  using  only  a map  and  compass 
will  duplicate  the  job  being  done  by 
teams  equipped  with  the  location  in- 
dicators. In  this  way,  the  accuracy 
and  effectiveness  of  each  method 
can  be  evaluated. 

Distance  Device.  MASS- 
TER officials  see  a number  of  uses 
for  the  automatic  distance  indicator, 
besides  telling  a soldier  how  far  he 
has  walked.  It  could  be  used  for  sur- 
vey work,  as  an  aid  in  laying  out 
minefields,  and  for  setting  up  artil- 
lery pieces,  among  other  things. 

The  device  consists  of  a small 


Sergeant  Antonio  de  la  Cruz 
checks  his  position  on  a 
map  during  a field  test,  pre- 
ceding page.  Top,  Staff 
Sergeant  Jerry  Edward 
reads  electronic  indicator  in 
his  APC.  SGT  de  la  Cruz 
straps  on  boot  antenna  and 
Sergeant  Chester  Whitaker 
determines  exact  location 
using  position  and  distance 
device. 


electronic  package  that  attaches  to  a 
man's  belt.  A wire  from  the  package 
attaches  to  an  antenna  on  each  heel 
of  the  man's  boots.  As  the  man 
walks,  the  antennas  transmit  an  elec- 
tronic signal  which  the  computer 
uses  to  calculate  the  space  between 
each  boot.  The  total  distance  meas- 
ured is  shown  on  a small  screen  in 
the  waist-level  package  attached  to 
the  soldier’s  belt. 

The  back-carried  location 
and  distance  indicator  is  similar  in 


appearance  to  the  basic  distance  in- 
dicator. It  has  antennas  attached  to 
each  boot  heel  and  a waist-level 
viewing  screen,  plus  a back  pack 
which  houses  the  magnetic  compas- 
ses and  computer  circuitry. 

Enabling  a soldier  to  find  his 
way  into  and  out  of  the  woods  with  a 
feeling  of  security  and  confidence  so 
that  he  can  accomplish  his  mission 
rapidly  and  accurately  — that’s  the 
target  of  MASSTER  testing  under- 
way at  Fort  Hood.  £ 
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SP4  Michael  Sweet 

fjh  RMY  PHOTOGRAPHY  even  under  normal 
L*% j circumstances  can  be  demanding  and  why 
anyone  would  wish  more  problems  on  him  or  her- 
self is  beyond  my  depth  of  field. 

Why  I took  on  the  project  is  a mystery  I 
have  yet  to  solve.  The  instructors  of  our  school  at 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  never  actually  demanded 
that  we  photograph  that  treacherous  place  called 
the  nursery  school.  In  fact  they  tried  their  best  to 
discourage  any  venture  into  the  land  of  the  little 
people.  Tales  of  photographers  returning  with 
glazed  eyes  and  without  their  cameras  were  often 
passed  about.  Reports  of  such  adventures  only 
piqued  the  interest  of  me  and  two  of  my  friends. 

Gary  and  I were  shaky  and  uncertain  our 
sacrifice  was  necessary,  but  Steve,  the  heartiest  of 
our  trio,  wouldn’t  be  denied  his  chance  for  fame. 
He  took  off,  taking  with  him  our  “Jimmy  Olsen 
Special”  camera  named  after  the  famous  cub  re- 
porter at  a great  metropolitan  newspaper.  It  uses 
cut  film  placed  in  holders.  Picture-taking  means 
putting  the  film  holder  into  the  camera,  removing 
the  dark  slide,  shooting  the  picture,  replacing  the 
dark  slide  and  finally  removing  the  film  holder. 

You  can  imagine  Steve  as  he  returned  later 
in  the  day,  mouth  gaping.  Three  of  his  dark  slides 
were  missing  and  one  film  holder  had  a mysterious 
hole  through  it.  When  he  finally  spoke  it  was  to 
advise  everyone,  “Don’t  go  to  the  nursery  school, 
please,  don’t  go!” 

Steve’s  condition  was  our  fault,  Gary's 
and  mine.  If  we’d  gone  with  him  it  could  have 
been  different.  We  felt  we  owed  it  to  him  to 
share  his  experience. 

Chancing  It.  Two  weeks  had  come 
and  gone  and  so  had  our  excuses.  Gary  and  I 
often  passed  the  school  as  the  children 
played  outside.  They  looked  innocent 
enough. 


Finally  we  could  neglect  our  duties  no  longer.  It 
was  decided  I would  act  as  photographer  and  Gary  as 
bodyguard.  Slowly  we  crept  up  the  steps  anticipating 
that  beyond  the  door  lay  hidden  perils  to  lens  and  shut- 
ter. 

The  opening  of  the  door  revealed  not  a mob  of 
hostile  young  hooligans  but  an  orderly  class  of  future 
adults  engrossed  in  a lesson  on  pollution.  Gary  and  I 
thought  we'd  come  to  the  wrong  place.  We  couldn't  see 
how  one  of  these  cherubs  could  hurt  us.  I planned  to  take 
my  shots  and  then  tell  everyone  how  hard  it  had  been. 

I quickly  squeezed  off  a shot  just  before  the 
teacher  dismissed  her  class  — and  my  sanity. 

I needed  another  group  picture  so  I asked  the 
teacher  if  she  could  collect  the  children  again.  She 
looked  at  me  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye  and  asked,  “Are 
you  kidding?” 

I played  along  and  said  I was.  I asked  her  about 
the  class  she’d  just  taught,  something  as  background  for 
captions.  She  tossed  me  a pamphlet  and  yelled,  “Read 
this  — I haven’t  got  time!”  Then  she  scurried  to  the 
rescue  of  her  desk  which  was  being  attacked  by  two 
hammer-bearing  tots. 

“Take  my  picture!”  came  an  innocent  voice  as  I 
refocused  my  camera. 

Meanwhile  Gary  was  playing  traffic  cop  in  a vain 
effort  to  guide  toddler-driven  trucks  around  his  legs. 

“Hey  mister!  What’s  this?”  asked  a blue-eyed 
girl  as  she  pulled  a dark  slide  from  one  of  my  film  holders. 

“Take  my  picture!” 

Two  little  girls  played  house  beneath  my  tripod 
while  my  flashgun  popped  a flashbulb  across  the  room 
where  a brown-haired  lad  was  pretending  my  light  meter 
was  a space-age  walkie-talkie. 

I looked  to  Gary  for  help  but  he  was  busy  nursing 
his  bruised  shins. 

“Take  my  picture!” 

Three  boys  played  tug-o’-war  with  my  focusing 
cloth.  They  ended  that  game  only  when  one  of  them  cut  a 
hole  in  it  and  pulled  it  over  his  head. 

“Hey  mister!  What’s  this?”  the  blue-eyed  girl 
repeated.  I knew  I should  have  explained  the  first  time. 

The  screaming  girl  next  to  my  tripod  apparently 
objected  to  being  tied  up  with  my  flash  extension  cord. 
The  teacher  now  had  three  hammer-bearing  tots  to  con- 
tend with.  Gary  was  sitting  on  the  book  shelf  and  I was 
trying  to  remember  the  number  of  the  National  Guard. 

“Take  my  picture!” 

“Hey  mister!  What’s  this?” 

“It’s  mine!”  I screamed  as  I grabbed  the  flash 
unit  along  with  my  camera,  case  and  everything  else  I’d 
brought  and  raced  Gary  to  the  nearest  exit.  a 
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37TH  TRANS  SCORES  A unit  of  the  37th  Transportation  Group's  53d  Transpor- 
tation Battalion  in  Kaiserslautern,  Germany,  was  recently 
recognized  for  driving  500,000  miles  without  an  accident. 
The  83d  Transportation  Company,  commanded  by  Captain 
James  T.  Hughes,  drove  the  miles  in  1974.  The  37th  Group 
is  probably  the  world's  largest  trucking  concern.  Its 
1,500  assigned  drivers  annually  travel  a total  of  30 
million  miles  over  road  and  autobahn  delivering  more 
than  587,600  short  tons  of  cargo. 

WOMEN  EXPO  The  U.S.  Army  Milwaukee  District  Recruiting  Command  par- 

ticipated in  the  5-day  "Wide  World  of  Women  Exposition" 
when  Milwaukee  hosted  a first  of  its  kind  in  Wisconsin 
at  the  Convention  Center.  Lieutenant  Kathleen  L.  Ingala, 
Women's  Army  Corps  Selection  Officer  in  Milwaukee,  and 
the  District's  WAC  counselors  represented  the  Army  at 
the  Expo.  They  talked  with  and  presented  literature  to 
the  women  who  attended  the  Expo... high  school  students, 
career  girls,  mothers  and  grandmothers ...  and  answered 
many  inquiries  concerning  the  corps.  The  Army  Expo  ex- 
hibit portrayed  the  modern  American  Woman  in  the  Army 
including  opportunities  in  travel,  specialized  training, 
promotions  and  pay. 

R&D  NEWS  Technical  and  functional  performance  aspects  of  a mobile 

air  traffic  control  center  under  simulated  field  condi- 
tions are  undergoing  evaluation  by  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation 
Test  Board,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  The  AN/TSW-7A  Air  Traffic 
Control  Center  is  a mobile,  self-contained  unit  with 
local,  data  and  ground  controller  positions.  The  center 
is  powered  by  diesel  generators.  The  direct  current 
power  is  provided  by  an  internal  regulated  power  supply. 

USAR  CIVIL  AFFAIRS  Army  Reservists  of  the  356th  Civil  Affairs  Area  (B) 

Headquarters  from  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  recently  worked  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  with  the  1st  Civil  Affairs  Company 
(Airborne)  of  the  95th  C.A.  Group  on  a community  action 
program.  The  program  studied  the  evolving  nature  of  a 
large  rural  region  (South  Carolina's  Pee  Dee  Region)  to 
determine  present  and  future  transportation  needs  in 
light  of  a changing  population,  projected  commercial  and 
industrial  development  and  anticipated  land  use. 

ADA  DRILL  SGTS  The  Field  Artillery /Air  Defense  Branch,  Enlisted  Person- 

nel Directorate,  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center, 
has  selected  professionally-qualified  and  highly-motiva- 
ted Air  Defense  Artillery  E6  and  E7  NCOs  to  serve  as 
drill  sergeants  at  Forts  Bliss,  Tex.,  and  Dix,  N.J. 

Since  the  Primary  MOS  OOF  and  promotions  in  the  MOS  OOF 
have  been  eliminated,  ADA  NCOs  selected  as  Drill  Ser- 
geants retain  their  current  PMOS  and  are  awarded  an  SQI 
X upon  successful  completion  of  Drill  Sergeant  School. 
Soldiers  entering  the  new  program  suffer  no  financial 
loss  since  Special  Duty  Assignment  Proficiency  Pay,  uni- 
form allowances  and  distinctive  uniform  items  serve  as 
recognition  for  the  special  position  and  nature  of  drill 
sergeant  duty. 
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E7  PROMOTIONS 

Some  13,000  E6  active  duty  personnel  have  been  selected 
for  promotion  to  pay  grade  E7  in  1975.  The  selection 
board  also  tabbed  817  enlisted  individuals  for  elimina- 
tion due  to  their  not  measuring  up  to  Army  standards. 
Another  1,400  E6s  were  identified  for  reenlistment  deni- 
al. The  1974  E7  selection  list  contained  10,500  names. 

ENGINEER  LAKES 

Proposed  regulations  will  have  sweeping  impact  on  water- 
front development  at  Corps  of  Engineers-con trolled  lakes. 
Private  property  owners  will  find  it  more  difficult  to 
build  facilities  such  as  docks  or  boathouses.  They  will 
need  a dif f icult-to-obtain  permit  to  alter  the  shoreline 
in  any  way.  Also,  lakeside  areas  will  be  set  aside  for 
expansion  of  public  facilities.  Owners  of  private  prop- 
erty will  be  encouraged  to  use  public  facilities  rather 
than  build  their  own. 

MAC  SMOKE 

Passengers  may  now  select  seating  in  either  smoking  or 
non-smoking  areas  says  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Military  Air- 
lift Command.  Seating  selection  will  be  done  at  check-in 
time.  Baggage  allowance  has  been  increased  from  66  to  88 
pounds  as  an  experiment  until  March. 

MARINE  WARRANTS 

In  anticipation  of  revised  AR  56-9  it  is  recommended  that 
all  marine  personnel  update  their  "Sea  Service"  files  in 
the  Marine  Qualification  Office.  The  current  data  will 
serve  the  individual  to  advantage  in  the  forthcoming  ad- 
justment of  Marine  Certificates  as  required  by  the  re- 
vised regulation.  Forward  transcript  of  assignments  to 
include  inclusive  dates  of  each  tour  assignment,  assign- 
ment time  aboard  U.S.  Army  vessels  and  days  underway. 
Direct  all  inquiries  to:  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Transpor- 
tation School,  ATTN:  Marine  Qualification  Office,  Fort 

Eustis,  Va.,  23604  (AUTOVON:  927-3380/2760). 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  Army  is  placing  a renewed  emphasis  on  the  Junior 
College  Program.  Soldiers  are  being  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue their  education  and  go  for  a 2-year  degree.  The 
Army's  goal  is  to  add  another  10,000  2-year  degrees  to 
the  enlisted  rolls  during  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

ARMY  ORIENTEERING 

Ohio  University's  Army  ROTC  unit  hosted  an  Army  Orien- 
teering Clinic  in  Athens,  Ohio.  Orienteering  combines 
cross  country  running  with  map  and  compass  reading.  One 
hundred  Army  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  from  posts 
across  the  CONUS  and  oversea  commands  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  sport  and  tested  their  new-found  skills  on 
an  orienteering  course . 

WEST  POINT  WINS 

The  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y.,  recently 
received  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Environmental  Quality 
Award.  The  award  is  given  annually  to  installations  mak- 
ing a noteworthy  contribution  in  protecting  and  preser- 
ving the  quality  of  the  environment.  Areas  of  accomplish- 
ment included  pollution  control,  land  management,  histor- 
ical preservation  and  cadet  education  in  environmental 
studies . 

FEBRUARY  1975 
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TURNAROUNDS 

COLs  LIST 
DIVISIONS  ADP 


The  Combined  Arms  Division  of  MILPERCEN's  Enlisted  Per- 
sonnel Directorate  provides  the  following  breakout  aver- 
ages in  months  between  enlisted  oversea  assignments  for 
Infantrymen : 


Grade : MOS 

: 1 IB 

11C 

11F 

11H 

11G 

E1-E5 

12 

12 

12 

12 

NA 

E6 

24 

24 

24 

24 

NA 

E7 

48/60 

48/60 

48/60 

48/60 

NA 

E8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

42 

42 

E9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

60 

60 

The  latest 

temporary 

Colonels ' 

(06)  active  duty 

promo- 

tion  list 

(DA  Circular  624-65) 

included 

598  selectees 

(493  from 

Army  promotion  list) 

from  all 

lists . 

The  se 

ondary  zone  claimed  87  individuals  (74  from  APL) . 

A new  mobile  automatic  data  processing  system  will  soon 
be  providing  personnel,  supply  and  maintenance  manage- 
ment support  to  Army  combat  divisions.  During  testing 
the  Combat  Service  Support  System  showed  itself  capable 
of  improving  upon  the  punched  card  system  used  in  the 
field.  The  portable  system  has  been  approved  for  exten- 
sion to  all  active  Army  divisions . 


CGSC  NON  RES  Eligible  officers  enrolled  in  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 

General  Staff  College  non-resident  instruction  course  can 
complete  the  rest  of  the  program  this  summer.  How?  If 
they  apply  to  the  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center 
or  other  career  branch  by  March  10,  they  will  be  con- 
sidered on  a "best  qualified"  basis  for  attendance. 

Here's  a chance  to  pick  up  a CGSC  diploma  in  a single 
7-week  resident  course  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans . Part 
I lasts  3 weeks  and  includes  officers  who  have  completed 
Phase  IV  of  the  non-resident  program  before  June  1975. 
Part  II  is  a 4-week  job  for  those  who  have  finished 
either  Part  I or  Phase  V (but  not  beyond) . 


MOS  TESTING  It  is  annual  MOS  testing  time  for  Field  Artillery  enlist- 

ed soldiers.  MILPERCEN  career  managers  have  found  where 
commanders  take  a personal  interest  in  preparing  their 
troops  for  testing  via  MOS  study  groups  or  provision  of 
study  materials,  soldiers  consistently  score  higher  than 
their  contemporaries . To  get  a copy  of  an  excellent 
study  guide  write:  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Field  Artillery 

School,  ATTN:  ATSFA-AWE,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  73503.  FA 

MOS  scheduled  for  1975  MOS  evaluation  are:  • February 
1975— 13B,  13E , 13Z,  15J,  15Z,  17D,  17Z,  46L,  82C, 

• May  1975 — 15B,  15D,  15F,  17C,  17K,  21T,  93E,  • August 
1975 — 15E,  17E,  21G,  21U,  93F,  • November  1975 — 17A,  17B, 
2 1L , 46N. 


RECRUITER  BADGE  The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Recruiter  Badge  is  now  authorized 

for  wear  by  qualified  USAR  recruiters.  Designation  must 
be  via  appropriate  orders.  Authority  to  wear  the  badge 
is  withdrawn  when  the  awardee  is  released  from  USAR  re- 
cruiting duty. 
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Seal 


MAJ  R.  William  Highlander 

THE  NEXT  TIME  you're  shining  the 
brass  buttons  on  your  green  uniform, 
take  a closer  look  at  the  buttons’  design. 
You’ll  see  a replica  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States.  Since  the  Seal  rep- 
resents the  Nation’s  independence,  it’s 
appropriate  for  the  soldier  who  protects 
that  independence  to  wear  the  emblem. 

What  do  you  know  about  the 
Great  Seal?  It  stands  for  much  more 
than  its  components  suggest  at  first 
glance.  It  is  the  tangible  symbol  of  the 
hopes  and  desires  of  an  emerging  coun- 
try destined  to  become  a great  nation. 

Nearly  200  years  ago,  when  the 
Founding  Fathers  penned  their  names 
below  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  also  adopted  a resolution  calling  for 
a seal.  The  resolution  stated  “That  Dr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, be  a committee,  to  bring  in  a device 
for  a seal  for  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

The  committee  had  plenty  of 
ideas.  But  the  vastness  of  their  sugges- 
tions were  ill-suited  to  the  miniature 
confines  of  a seal  and  unacceptable  to 
the  rules  of  heraldry.  For  example, 
Franklin  wanted  the  seal  to  bear  a pic- 
ture of  “Moses  dividing  the  Red  Sea  for 
the  children  of  Israel  and  the  waters 
then  engulfing  Pharaoh  in  chariot”  — a 
more  likely  scene  for  a mural  than  a 
seal. 

In  addition,  the  design  would 
have  contained  the  motto:  “Rebellion  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.”  Jefferson 
also  favored  a variation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  scene  — wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness, guided  by  a cloud  by  day  and 
by  a pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Again  an  in- 
teresting suggestion,  but  hardly  capable 
of  being  placed  upon  a seal  2'A  inches  in 
diameter. 

MAJOR  R.  WILLIAM  HIGHLANDER  is  assigned  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Combat  Arms  Training  Board,  Fort  Benning, 

Ga. 


A tangible  symbol  of  the  aspirations 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 


The  war,  however,  took  prece- 
dence and  the  committee's  report  was 
tabled.  During  the  next  6 years,  two 
more  committees  worked  on  designs. 
Then  finally,  on  June  13,  1782,  Charles 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  Congress, 
selected  certain  features  from  the  three 
proposals  and  came  up  with  a design. 

Thompson  asked  William  Bar- 
ton, who  had  assisted  one  of  the  com- 
mittees and  who  was  well-skilled  in 
heraldry,  to  comment  on  the  design.  He 
did  so  and  Thompson  again  made  minor 
revisions.  The  final  design  was  submit- 
ted to  Congress  on  June  20,  1782,  and 
Congress  adopted  it  the  same  day. 

Although  many  minds  and  hands 
contributed  to  the  Seal’s  design,  the 
credit  for  putting  it  all  together  clearly 
belongs  to  Thompson  and  Barton.  The 
first  die,  still  on  display  in  the  National 
Archives,  was  cut  in  1782  and  used  until 
April  24,  1841.  Since  then,  seven  dies 
have  been  cut,  a new  one  replacing  the 
old  when  impressions  are  no  longer  suit- 
able. 

Only  the  obverse  (front)  of  the 
Seal  is  impressed  on  documents.  The 
Seal  is  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  used  on  official  communica- 
tions of  that  department  and  certain 
other  commissions.  Although  there  is  no 
law  regulating  the  Seal's  use  in  other 
ways,  custom  dictates  that  commercial 
use  would  be  in  bad  taste. 

Some  additional  ways  the  Seal 
appears  officially  are  on  medals, 
stationery,  publications,  flags,  monu- 
ments and  architectural  decoration.  And 
of  course  the  Seal  appears  on  the  but- 
tons of  every  soldier’s  uniform  and  is 
the  device  on  the  Army  (and  Air  Force) 
officer’s  service  cap. 

But  to  get  a good  look  at  both 
sides  of  the  Seal,  study  the  green  back  of 
a $1  bill.  Note  the  number  of  times  13  is 


of  the  emerging  nation,  each  detail  of 
has  a meaning. 


represented,  denoting  the  13  original 
states. 

On  the  left  side  is  the  reverse  of 
the  Seal,  one  of  the  few  places  the  back 
of  the  Seal  appears.  The  unfinished 
pyramid  (13  steps)  is  for  strength  and 
duration  and  has  room  at  the  top  for 
continued  building.  The  Latin  numeral 
MDCCLXXVI  at  the  pyramid’s  base 
translates  to  1776,  the  founding  year  of 
the  country.  The  eye  of  Providence 
(God)  keeps  watch  over  the  country’s 
endeavors,  peering  from  within  a 
triangle  surrounded  by  a glory  (the 
crown  of  light).  The  strong  religious 
bent  of  the  designers  is  carried  through 
the  motto  ANNUIT  COEPTIS-  He 
has  favored  our  undertakings.  And  the 
conviction  that  a great  new  nation  had 
come  on  the  scene  is  expressed  NO- 
VUS  ORDO  SECLORUM  — a new 
order  of  the  ages. 

The  front  and  most  common 
view  of  the  Seal  is  on  the  right  side  of 
the  bill.  The  American  eagle  wears  a 
breast  shield  having  13  stripes  (original 
states)  united  under  a “chief'  represent- 
ing Congress.  Above  the  eagle's  head 
are  13  stars.  Alluding  to  the  fight  for  in- 
dependence and  indicating  preparedness 
for  future  defense  of  the  country  are  the 
13  arrows  held  in  the  left  talon.  And  the 
wish  for  peace  is  depicted  by  the  olive 
branch  (13  leaves,  13  berries)  in  the  right 
talon.  The  scroll,  held  by  the  eagle’s 
beak,  proclaims  the  union  of  states  — E 
FLURIBUS  UNUM  — out  of  many, 
one. 

The  founding  fathers  worked 
hard  to  design  a tangible  symbol  of  the 
newly-won  freedom.  The  symbol  has 
lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  con- 
tinues to  present  the  hopes  of  patriots. 
The  next  time  you  shine  those  buttons 
look  at  the  design  more  closely  — it’s 
more  than  you  might  have  thought. 
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ROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Active  duty  men  and  women  who  are  U.S.  citizens  can  ap- 
ply for  2-year  Army  ROTC  scholarships  until  the  April  15 
deadline.  The  sought-after  scholarships  pay  full  tuition 
costs,  books  and  educational  fees,  $100  a month  for  20 
months  and  about  $400  for  Advanced  Camp  attendance.  The 
scholarship,  valued  at  more  than  $5,800,  can  be  used  at 
any  of  the  291  institutions  hosting  Army  ROTC  or  a non- 
host college  can  be  attended  with  cross  enrollment  in 
ROTC  at  a nearby  host  school.  Applicants  need  1 year  ac- 
tive duty,  2 years  or  more  college  credit;  under  25  years 
of  age  on  June  30  of  the  year  eligible  for  commissioning, 
accepted  by  a college  for  1975  fall  enrollment  and  a GT 
score  of  115  or  higher.  Write  to  Army  ROTC  Scholarships, 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  23651. 


AIR  TRAVELERS  AID  The  u*s*  Army  Military  Personnel  Center  has  established 

~ Personnel  Assistance  Points  at  three  major  CONUS  air 

bases  to  help  traveling  soldiers  who  have  personnel  prob- 
lems. Known  as  PAPS,  they  are  open  24  hours  a day,  7 
days  a week.  The  Personnel  Assistance  Points  are  located 
at  McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  N.J.;  Charleston  Air  Force 
Base,  S.C.;  and  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

ENERGY  SAVINGS  PAY  Energy  conservation  practices  pay  off  and  the  Ballistic 

Missile  Defense  Systems  Command  can  prove  it.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  FY  1973,  the  Huntsville,  Ala.,  command 
expended  5.1  million  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  for 
heating  and  lighting.  Then  came  the  energy  crunch  and 
in  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1974  conservation  practices 
were  put  into  effect.  When  the  first  quarter  of  FY  1975 
was  completed,  the  energy  consumption  had  dropped  to  a 
total  of  2.7  million  kilowatt  hours  expended.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  estimated  savings  of  $5,000  per  month. 


ENLISTED  HOUSING  At  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  architects  and  residents  are  remod- 
eling enlisted  family  quarters.  Program  changes  include 
conversion  of  a closet  into  shelves,  folding  instead  of 
sliding  doors  opening  onto  the  washer  and  dryer  area, 
shelving  above  washers  and  dryers,  additional  soundproof- 
. ing  and  a fire  alarm  in  the  kitchen. 


NEW  MINI  TORCH  A new  mini-torch  has  been  developed  by  the  Land  Warfare 

Laboratory  at  the  U.S.  Army's  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds, 
Md.  The  torch  has  a much  more  powerful  cutting  ability 
than  the  familiar  oxyacetylene  torch.  The  high  burn 
temperature  of  the  portable  torch  enables  it  to  cut 
through  concrete,  stainless  steel  and  earthen  materials. 
Because  the  one-person  torch  can  be  air  dropped  it  makes 
quite  a useful  combat  tool.  It  can  also  be  lit  and  used 
on  land  or  in  the  water  without  special  preparation. 

STATE  LOCAL  TAXES  Service  members  on  active  duty  are  not  automatically  ex- 
empt from  state  and  local  income  taxes  (SOLDIERS,  Jan  75, 
"Income  Tax  Tips").  Only  seven  states  do  not  levy  income 
tax  on  legal  residents.  See  the  unit  tax  officer  or 
legal  assistance  officer  if  there's  any  question  about 
your  state  or  local  income  tax  obligation. 
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President  Gerald  Ford  has  signed  legislation  allowing 
the  U.S.  Army  to  include  Regular  Army  officers  in  reduc- 
tions-in-f orce . The  Army  can  now  include  RA  captains 
and  lieutenants  in  RIFs  for  the  next  3 years. 

The  14th  Annual  Military  Dependents'  Golf  Tournament  will 
be  held  at  Fort  Jackson  in  May.  The  54-hole  stroke  play 
event,  for  women  dependents  of  active,  retired  or  deceas- 
ed service  personnel,  is  limited  to  a field  of  150  con- 
testants. Address  correspondence  concerning  the  tourna- 
ment to:  14th  Annual  Military  Dependents'  Golf  Tourna- 

ment, Post  Office  Box  7010,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  29207. 

A new  25-minute  film  will  help  leaders  explain  the  Army's 
new  Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System.  Soldiers  need 
to  know  what's  going  on.  The  program  has  far-reaching 
influences  on  careers  of  enlisted  men  and  women.  The 
film,  produced  to  be  shown  to  officers  and  senior  and 
middle  grade  NCOs , is  available  on  video  tape  cassettes 
and  reel  film.  Write  U.S.  Army  MILPERCEN,  Alexandria, 

Va.,  22332,  ATTN:  DAPC-EPZ-H. 

Young  people  and  adults  at  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  joined  togeth- 
er for  a 30-hour  fast  that  raised  $4,000  for  the  world's 
hungry.  They  ate  a noon  meal  and  then  abstained  from 
food,  gum,  candy  and  cigarettes  until  6:00  the  following 
evening.  Sponsors  pledged  money  to  the  Church  World 
Service  Community  Hunger  Appeal  Program  for  each  hour 
participants  went  without  food. 

Michigan  is  the  latest  state  to  establish  a bonus  system 
for  veterans  of  Vietnam  service.  Individuals  must  have 
had  at  least  190  days  of  honorable  service  between  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961  and  September  1,  1973,  been  a resident  of 
the  state  for  at  least  6 months  prior  to  entering  active 
duty,  and  not  received  or  applied  for  a bonus  from 
another  state.  Veterans  must  have  received  an  honorable 
or  general  discharge  or  have  separated  under  honorable 
conditions;  active  duty  service  members  must  provide  a 
certificate  from  the  appropriate  service  authority  stat- 
ing that  service  has  been  honorable.  Individuals  eligi- 
ble to  wear  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  or  the  Armed  Forces 
Expeditionary  Medal  will  be  paid  a bonus  of  $600.  All 
others  will  be  paid  a bonus  of  $15  a month  for  service 
during  the  period,  not  to  exceed  $450.  If  the  veteran  is 
deceased,  payment  will  be  made  to  beneficiaries.  Appli- 
cation deadline  is  June  30,  1980.  Additional  information 
and  application  forms  will  be  available  soon. 

A new  evaluation  program  will  go  into  effect  for  mental 
health  treatment  within  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS).  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  will  establish  a committee  to  make  a case-by-case 
study  of  treatment  for  children.  The  committee  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  continued  treatment  is  appropriate. 
Care  in  approved  facilities  will  continue  to  be  cost- 
shared  until  each  case  is  reviewed. 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we're  covering — or  those 
you  think  we  should.  Please  stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your 
name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  honor  a request  to  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and 
the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  V A 22314. 


HAVING  A BABY 

I just  finished  read- 
ing your  article  in  the 
December  SOLDIERS  "And 
Baby  Makes  Three. . .or 
Four.  . .or.  . . . " 

I had  a baby  at  De- 
Witt  Army  Hospital  in 
October  1973  and  every 
word  you  printed  is 
true.  This  was  a long- 
awaited  second  child  and 
we  were  overjoyed.  The 
people  in  the  OB/GYN 
Clinic  treated  me  as  if 
they  completely  under- 
stood how  I felt  and 
made  my  pregnancy  truly 
enjoyable.  We  were  able 
to  have  my  husband  in 
the  labor  room  but  due 
to  minor  complications 
not  in  the  delivery 
room.  He  joined  me 
right  after  the  birth 
though.  I also  had  room- 
ing in  and  it  was  an  ex- 
perience I shall  never 
forget.  The  people  at 
DeWitt  couldn't  do 
enough  for  us  and  not  an 
hour  went  by  that  some- 
one didn't  check  to  see 
if  we  had  any  questions 
or  needed  anything  . 

I hope  every  hospital 
(civilian  and  military) 
is  like  DeWitt,  but  if  I 
ever  have  another  child 
I hope  it's  there. 

Ruth  Lewis 
Heidelberg,  Germany 


WHO’S  HANDICAPPED? 

Upon  reading  your  ar- 
ticle on  Jim  Brunotte 
(Jan  ’75) , I couldn't 
help  but  reflect  on  the 
irony  to  be  found  in 
life.  For  instance,  I 
think  it  a reasonable 
observation  that  people 
such  as  Jim,  because  of 
their  "handicaps,"  be- 
come far  more  valuable 
to  themselves  and  to 
mankind  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been. 
And  isn't  this  what  life 
is  really  all  about-- 
leaving  the  world  a bit 
better  off  because  of 
your  having  been. 

Unfortunately,  most 
of  us  leave  this  life 
without  ever  causing 
even  a ripple  of  lasting 
goodness.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  the  sum  total 
of  our  physical  perfec- 
tion is  in  fact  our  sin- 
gle-most imperfection. 

R . B . Comyn s 
Major,  USAF 
Maxwell  AFB 

STATESIDE  COLA? 

It  is  true  that  a 
cost  of  living  allowance 
should  be  granted  when 
military  housing  is  im- 
possible to  be  furnished 
in  an  oversea  area  and 
when  the  monthly  rent 


exceeds  the  monthly  BAQ . 

Why  not  have  the  same 
policy  stateside?  There 
are  many  places,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  3 of  my 
last  4 assignments, 

where  BAQ  does  not  equal 
monthly  rent.  Can  some- 
thing be  done  besides 
"I  can't  help  you?" 

SP6  David  L.  Moore 
Fort  Detrick,  Md . 


KENNEDY  JINX 

I have  just  finished 
reading  "Memories  of  the 
JFK  Funeral"  in  the  Nov- 
ember '74  issue  of  SOL- 
DIERS. What  started  out 
as  a fascinating  premise 
for  an  article  soon  de- 
teriorated into  a mass 

cheap  sensationalism 
that  would  credit  any 
cheap  tabloid.  What 
does  the  fact  that  Major 
Bickley  knows  Jack  Per- 
kins of  NBC-TV  News  have 
to  do  with  what  happened 
to  the  pallbearers?  For 
that  matter,  so  what  if 
MAJ  Bickley  and  Robert 
Kennedy  share  the  same 
birthday?  "What  Happen- 
ed to  the  Pallbearers?" 
is  never  answered  at  all 
and  the  only  conclusion 
I reached  was  that  MAJ 
Bickley  seems  intent  on 
glorifying  his  own  mis- 
fortunes in  a dubious 
attempt  to  link  and  bind 
them  with  the  tragedies 
of  the  charismatic  Ken- 
nedys . One  can  walk  in- 
to any  place  where  maga- 
zines are  sold  and  see 
Jacqueline,  Caroline, 
John,  Bobby,  Ethel,  Ted, 
Joan  staring  from  the 
cover  of  countless  pub- 
lications, the  headlines 
screaming  about  the 
"Kennedy  Jinx. " The  on- 
ly impression  I gained 
from  MAJ  Bickley's  arti- 
cle was  that  of  yet 
another  attempt  to  cash 
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in  and  exploit  the  al- 
ready over-exploited  and 
badly  abused  Kennedy 
family  tragedies. 

The  article  could 
have  been  made  half-way 
effective  if  the  author 
or  SOLDIERS  had  followed 
through  with  some  re- 
search to  find  out  what, 
if  anything,  has  happen- 
ed to  the  pallbearers. 

SP4  Justin  P.  Mitchell 
APO  San  Francisco 


WHY  PRINT  “CIVIES” 

I would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  article 
"Back  to  Front"  that  was 
in  December's  issue. 

I also  feel  that  fe- 
male soldiers  should  be 
in  the  back  of  SOLDIERS 
magazine.  Why  print 
pictures  of  civilian 
girls  who  are  not  even 
connected  with  the  Army? 

I think  I am  one 
speaking  for  many  female 
soldiers . 

PFC  Chris  L.  Vogel 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 


SKEDADDLERS  SATIRE? 


As  I read  LTC  Ebel's 
on  Skedaddlers 
in  the  January  issue  of 
SOLDIERS  I at  first 
thought  it  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  satire 
on  President  Ford's  ri- 
diculous clemency  pro- 
gram. After  finishing 
the  article,  however,  I 
concluded  that  the  good 
Colonel  was  entirely 
serious  in  what  he  was 
saying,  which  is  a so- 
bering thought,  to  say 
the  least  . 

LTC  Ebel's  article 
was  to  me  just  another 
example  of  the  communi- 
cation gap  that  exists 
between  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  society. 
War  resisters  are  still 
termed  "skedaddlers"  and 


otherwise  condescending- 
ly described  because 
they  hold  different 
philosophies  on  right 
and  wrong . 

I think  it's  inter- 
esting to  note  though 
that  while  "the  Presi- 
dent made  it  clear  there 
would  be  no  uncondition- 
al amnesty,  as  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  wouldn't 
be  in  keeping  with  the 
American  system,"  the 
President  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  leave  behind  the 
American  system  when  he 
granted  former  President 
Nixon  a pardon.  What 
difference  is  there  be- 
tween unconditional  am- 
nesty and  an  executive 
pardon?  Why  is  one  in 
keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can system  and  the  other 
not?  I don't  expect  a 
satisfying  answer. 

I'm  not  looking  to 
get  into  a debate  on 
ideologies;  I seriously 
doubt  if  arguments  based 
on  personal  beliefs  are 
going  to  change  the 
minds  of  people  who  are 
oppositely  convinced.  I 
personally  find  "earned 
re-entry"  a farce  and 
nothing  more. 

SP4  Jonathan  Lyle 
Fort  Knox , Ky . 


Reading  the  "Feedback" 
section  of  SOLDIERS 
(Dec  '74) , the  article 
"Who's  Kidding  Whom"  ir- 
ritated me.  I disagree 
with  SP4  Davies  on 
certain  judgments  and 


It  is  obvious  the  de- 
pendent kids  he  has  met 
are  not  the  majority.  I 
will  not  say  there  are 
those  who  will  join  the 
Army  if  the  salary  is 
increased  or  that  they 
don't  commit  acts  of 
vandalism  or  that  some 
do  not  turn  to  drugs. 

Some  Army  Brats  will 
not  join  the  Army  be- 
cause they  know  they 
would  not  adjust  to  the 
soldier's  life.  They 
learned  this  while  they 
were  dependents. 

In  the  first  place, 
how  did  SP4  Davies  learn 
about  this  deep-rooted 
hatred  for  the  system? 
Is  he  quoting  the  depen- 
dent kids  he  knows?  I 
don't  think  so.  Not  all 
vandalism  is  intentional 
and  it  certainly  is  not 
incredible.  Every  act 
of  vandalism  that  hap- 
pens on  an  Army  post 
happens  on  the  same 
scale  in  every  neighbor- 
hood in  the  U . S . 

The  insecure  and  con- 
fused kids  who  turned  to 
drugs  was  a good  climax 
point  but  that  was  all. 
Every  young  person  at 
one  time  is  confused  and 
insecure  but  the  vast 
majority  solve  their 
problems  without  turning 
to  drugs.  If  everyone 
could  solve  their  prob- 
lems by  drinking  or 
shooting  instant  mira- 
cles up  their  arm,  what 
a problem-free  world  we 
would  have . 

SP4  Larry  O'Neil 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
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"The  energy  crisis  is  nothing  new  — re- 
cruits have  had  one  for  years." 
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ON  DECEMBER 

cle  manufacturers  wor\d  the 
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U.S.  Army  s«"a'  „ed  for  bids  for 
« military  airplane  - 

ments:  Have  . d weight  of  not 
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The  Wright  brothers  at  r,  M> 

s“s^^r,v',19',,'ueu,e"an 

tab"  Orville  Wnghl 


SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


1Q  125  miles,  operate  fr°m 

tr  hour.  the  Army 

SKgsiSSS 

,ut  only  hre  ^ of  Chicago 

:ments.  ■ r'  m,  ooo  machine  to 

.tedab,dforaSly«»A  M He 

ivered  m l8-  offered  to  build 
f New  York  Ci  Y and  lhe 

,000  aircraft  m ^ ’ d ,yon>  Ohio, 
ht  brothers  of  Y 0 ying 

three  bids 


in  200  days.  Wrights 

cepted  but  only  the  wrg 

d a flying  machine. 


» ot  to  1908.  while  Wil- 

00  Furope"  demonstrating  the 

bur  was  m Europe  ^ Flying 

25-horsepowt  Orville  took  a 

Machine,  his  b«>t  Wright  Flyer  to 

modified  version  of  the : g 

Fort  Myer.  Va.  to  Bbuiu  out  of 

Orville  s *:iye‘vpred  whh  cot- 

spruce,  its  two  wings^  pQwered  by  a 

ton  canvas.  4_cyP\inder  liquid- 

28-horsepower,  4 built by  the 

cooled  engine  rto  g d d K d 

brothers.  The  eng  0^  Uers  by 

and  drove  two  8 ~ ° P chain  drive, 

means  of  a complicate. i empty 

The  Flyer  weighed  IWJO  pe0_ 

pie' a^ardUnit  was \\  feet^ 
out  the  craft  °n  S^P^  ht  0f  1 minute 
ted  by^arf  endurance  flight  of  1 hour.  2 

minute; .and  15  Continued  to  go  well 
Th  Lr  17  1908.  when 

until  September  ^ ^ flight  Dn 
tragedy  struck  0rviUe  asked 

that  particu  V Selfridge . an  of- 

rideaS^d^^J 

X *«f”°SLg?ou“' circuit  of  ?he 

ville  started  is  der  developed 

field  the  ^rboard  Pr°P  vibrate  int0 

Washington,  U -.,.The  spectators 
scribed  the  sce„f  something  fly  fi  om 
saw  a fragment  of  som  ^ ^ in  ,he 
the  machine  and  desc 

air  -That's  a Piece  of  one  of The 

propellers.'  shouted  one  of 


‘T  wonder  what  will  happen 
cers.  they're  falling! 

to  - - My,pod't  ,hey  engine  and  had 
Orville  cuVfh',!  the  tlive  when 
partially  recovere  ^ ^ QrVille  was 
the  plane  hit  the  g Ueutenant  Self- 
seriously  injure  -n  tbe  hospital, 

ridge  died  bouts  eral  weeks  in 

A S Orville  Joined  his  brother 

the  hospital  finishing  their  work 

in  Eutope.  returned  to  the  En- 
tire the  brothers  M nexl  few 

ited  States  and  spe  n Wright  Flyer. 
months  improvi  ng  Myer  m 

They  returned  to  tened  the 

June  1909.  JtheVlyer  by  4 feet.  8 in- 
wingspan  on  the  Y rs  horse- 

ches,  increased  the  eng^  & higher 

-^rSrheywere 

ready  for  th®of^  l909  Orville  made 

h f,rs?tne  , fl,gh7,'  casing  Lieutenant 

flew  the  test  flight  . poulois 

SdnThe  Mmya  declared  the  tests 

successful.  the  Army  ac- 

Six  days  laterJ"  and  au- 
cepted  the  flying  m $?s  000  plus 

thorized  Payme^  brothers, 

bonus  money  JP  therbeaten  and  oil 

Sienal  Corps  insignia  all  but 
stained,  its  Signal No.  1 hangs 
faded  away.  Signal^  V building  of 

in  the  Industrial  and  Arts  ^ in 

the  Smithsonian  m 
Washington,  D-c-  66  years  Gld 

Although  its  5 'ds  and  Camels 
it’s  the  father  o P ndfather  of  the 

of  World  War  l,th  g ^ Flymg 

Thunderbolts,  ig  d War  11;  the 

Fortresses  of  Saber  jets  of 

great-grandfather  at_grandfather 

^rre'P^omTtha,  flew  -be  **. 
over  Vietnam.  " 
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CHIEF  OF  STAFF" 

GENERAL  FRED  C.  WEYAND 


SGT  JoAnn  Mann 
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GENERAL  FRED  C.  WEY- 
AND, former  vice  chief  of  staff 
who  was  appointed  chief  of  staff 
to  succeed  the  late  General 
Creighton  W.  Abrams  in  Octo- 
ber 1974,  is  only  the  third  chief 
of  staff  in  Army  history  who  re- 
ceived his  commission  through 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  (ROTC)  program. 

Speaking  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, he  said,  “GEN  Abrams  had 
succeeded  in  turning  the  Army 
around.  He  had  taken  the  Army 
which  emerged  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  Vietnam  era  and  had  instil- 
led in  it  a sense  of  pride,  a higher 
degree  of  discipline,  increasing 
standards  of  professionalism  and 
readiness  and,  above  all,  a re- 
newed belief  in  itself.  He  put  us 
on  a high  road,  a new  direction 
leading  to  the  kind  of  Army  our 
nation  needs. 

“His  goal  was  to  create  a 
lean,  capable  and  ready  force 
within  a stable  active  strength  of 
about  785,000  men  and  women. 
Our  hope  was  to  field  about  the 
same  combat  strength  in  1976  as 
we  did  before  Vietnam  but  with 
nearly  200,000  fewer  men.  That 
was  what  Abe  had  in  mind  when 
he  said  the  Army  should  be  and 
could  be  efficient  in  peacetime  as 
well  as  effective  in  wartime.  He 
charted  the  new  direction. 

“1  fully  believe  in  the  ob- 
jectives he  was  trying  to  achieve 


and  1 can  think  of  no  purpose 
higher  for  me  than  to  complete 
what  he  started.  My  every  effort 
. . . will  be  bent  toward  building 
the  type  of  Army  Creighton  Ab- 
rams envisioned.” 

GEN  Weyand  has  more 
than  30  years  military  experi- 
ence, including  more  than  a year 
as  Army  vice  chief  of  staff.  His 
military  career  began  as  an 
ROTC  student  at  the  University 
of  California.  He  came  on  active 
duty  in  1940,  serving  initially  with 
the  6th  Artillery  Regiment 
(Calif.),  then  later  moving  to  the 
War  Department  General  Staff  in 
Washington  and  U.S.  Army 
Forces  China-Burma-India  The- 
ater (CB1).  During  this  tour  he 
worked  in  the  Intelligence 
Branch  (G-2)  and  rose  to  be  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff,  G-2,  for  the 
CBI  Theater. 

When  the  Korean  War 
broke  out  GEN  Weyand  was 
stationed  with  the  Infantry 
School  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  He 
was  reassigned  to  the  3d  Infantry 
Division  in  Korea,  commanded  a 
battalion  with  the  7th  Infantry 
Regiment  and  became  assistant 
chief  of  staff,  G-3,  for  the  famed 
Marne  Division.  His  only  tour  in 
Europe  was  7 years  later  — with 
U.S.  Forces  as  commander,  3d 
Battle  Group,  6th  Infantry,  in 
Berlin  and  as  chief  of  staff, 
USAREUR  Communications 
Zone  in  France. 


In  1964,  as  a major  gen- 
eral, he  assumed  command  of  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  in  Hawaii. 
In  1966  he  led  the  “Tropic  Light- 
ning” Division  to  Vietnam.  He 
became  commander,  U.S.  Milit- 
ary Assistance  Command,  Viet- 
nam and  later  commander-in- 
chief,  U.S.  Army,  Pacific. 

Between  combat  tours  the 
general  served  in  Headquarters, 
DA,  assignments  as  chief  of 
Legislative  Liaison;  chief.  Office 
of  Reserve  Components;  and  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff  for  Force 
Development.  He  was  also  the 
Military  Adviser  to  the  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  at  the 
Vietnam  Peace  Negotiations  in 
Paris. 

GEN  Weyand  has  re- 
ceived more  than  40  citations, 
decorations  and  badges,  includ- 
ing the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  three  awards  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Silver  Star,  two  awards  of  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  two  awards 
of  the  Bronze  Star  with  V. 

He  holds  a bachelor  of 
arts  degree  in  criminology  from 
the  University  of  California  and 
is  a graduate  of  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School,  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and 
the  National  War  College.  Last 
year  GEN  Weyand  was  awarded 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  de- 
gree from  the  University  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  Q 
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TAKE  a WALK  in  the  evening  among  palm  trees 
swaying  in  tradewinds  under  a tropical  sky,  and 
memories  of  the  old  “Road  To  . . . ” movies 
starring  Bing  Crosby,  Bob  Hope  and  Dorothy  Lamour 
immediately  come  to  mind. 

In  the  distance  giant  columns  of  fire  shoot  sky- 
ward reminiscent  of  movies  in  which  a volcanic  erup- 
tion destroys  a tropical  paradise.  But  here  the  flames 
come  from  the  smokestacks  of  an  oil  refinery. 

Sarong-clad  beauties  dancing  to  the  music  of 
steel  guitars  aren’t  to  be  found,  but  there  is  music.  The 
melodic  sounds  of  the  little  coqui  — tiny  frogs  which  the 
locals  say  sing  in  no  other  place  except  on  this  island. 

The  beautiful  music  of  the  coqui  has  a raucous 
competitor  though  — the  automobile  horn.  The  way 
islanders  lean  on  them  gives  the  impression  that  drivers 
on  this  island  are  mysteriously  transformed  from  the 
mild  to  the  maniacal  when  within  striking  distance  of  an 
automobile  horn. 

Contrasts  in  paradise?  You  bet.  This  is  Puerto 
Rico,  land  of  vivid  contrasts. 

Contrasts  appear  when  you  step  off  a jet  at  San 
Juan  International  Airport.  The  temperature  was  35  de- 
grees at  Dulles  International  Airport  a couple  of  hours 
ago.  It’s  a balmy  82  degrees  in  San  Juan. 


Throughout  the  busy  terminal  loudspeakers 
blare  in  English  and  Spanish.  Gift  shops  and  boutiques 
display  signs  in  both  languages.  The  pace  isn’t  as  hur- 
ried as  in  most  large  stateside  airports  and  the  stories 
about  the  Latins’  easy-does-it  approach  to  life  come  to 
mind. 

A first-time  visitor  to  Puerto  Rico  can  stop  at  the 
airport  Tourist  Information  Center  near  the  baggage 
claim  area  and  get  a load  of  maps  and  brochures. 
They’ll  also  pour  visitors  a free  drink  of  the  rum  for 
which  the  island  is  famous. 

Passports  and  customs  inspections  are  no  prob- 
lem. They're  not  required  for  U.S.  citizens  arriving  on 
the  island.  Inspections  are  made  when  leaving  the  is- 
land, because  you  can't  take  fruits,  plants  or  meat  pro- 
ducts back  to  the  States. 

Located  1,000  miles  from  Miami,  Fla.,  and 
sandwiched  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Caribbean 
Sea,  the  100-mile-long  by  35-mile-wide  island  has  a 
population  of  nearly  three  million  people. 

Puerto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus  in  1493  and  was  under  Spanish  rule  for  400 
years.  The  island  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898. 

Puerto  Rico  was  officially  established  as  a com- 


monwealth  in  voluntary  association  with  the  United 
States  in  1952  and  voted  to  continue  in  this  status  in 
1967.  The  Commonwealth  Government  of  the  island 
resembles  the  government  of  most  American  states, 
with  separate  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
branches. 

While  Spanish  is  the  Puerto  Rican  mother 
tongue,  English  is  a mandatory  second  language  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools. 

Upon  leaving  the  airport  the  budding  belief  in  the 
Puerto  Ricans’  easy-does-it  approach  is  somewhat 
shaken.  The  traffic  jam  outside  the  airport  looks  like  the 
Los  Angeles  Freeway  at  5 o'clock. 

More  contrasts  appear  on  the  road  to  San  Juan: 
Concrete  and  glass  shafts  jut  skyward  the  same  as  in 
cities  back  home.  They  tower  above  the  private  homes 
whose  Spanish  architecture  and  filigreed  grill-work  es- 
tablish the  island’s  Spanish  culture. 

Tall  office  buildings,  crowded  roads  and  the  ap- 
parent building  boom  aside,  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
quistadores  who  implanted  their  culture  on  this  island 
four  centuries  ago  can  be  seen  everywhere. 

Arriving  in  San  Juan  with  a suitcase  full  of  maps 
and  brochures,  the  first  problem  is  where  to  stay.  Hotel 
accommodations  in  San  Juan  range  from  the  quaint  off- 
street  ones  in  Old  San  Juan  to  ultra-modern  establish- 
ments with  beach-front  suites.  Daily  rates  range  from 
about  $10  upward  to  the  three-digit  figure.  Generally 
speaking,  you  can  live  in  the  style  to  which  you’re  not 
accustomed  for  $20-25  a day  for  singles  to  $30-35  for 
doubles.  Accommodations  are  equally  plentiful  and 
cost  about  the  same  all  over  the  island. 

For  active  duty  and  retired  military  members 
and  dependents,  accommodations  may  also  be  available 
at  the  Fort  Buchanan  guest  house.  Rates  at  this  air- 
conditioned,  motel-like  facility  are  $6  per  person  per 
day.  But  it’s  advisable  to  write  ahead  and  confirm  re- 
servations with  the  Fort  Buchanan  Billeting  Officer. 
The  post  also  has  a 9-hole  golf  course  and  crafts  shops 
for  the  do-it-yourselfer. 

For  sightseeing  transportation  is  as  varied  and 
abundant  as  the  island’s  beautiful  flora.  Numerous 
package  tours  are  available,  including  half-day  and 
1-day  tours  of  San  Juan  and  7-day  tours  of  the  entire 
island.  For  a really  cheap  tour  rent  a bicycle  for  trips  to 
Old  San  Juan. 

Also,  the  major  car  rental  companies  offer  at- 
tractive daily  and  weekly  rates  and  a stateside  driver’s 
license  is  honored  for  6 months.  Distances  are  marked 
in  kilometers  while  speed  limits  are  posted  in  miles- 
per-hour.  Roads  include  super  highways,  narrow  cob- 
blestone thoroughfares  and  scenic  mountain  roads  of- 
fering panoramic  views  of  mountains,  valleys  and  seas. 

Cab  service  goes  for  an  initial  metered  rate  of  40 
cents,  and  10  cents  for  each  additional  !4  mile.  Cabs 
may  also  be  rented  unmetered  for  $6-per-hour.  Public 
bus  service  is  good  to  excellent  in  San  Juan.  The  exact 
fare  system  is  used,  so  drivers  don’t  make  change.  An 
intercity  coach  system  serves  other  major  cities. 

To  really  get  into  the  swing  of  things  try  the 


publicos.  They're  licensed  non-scheduled  vehicles 
which  serve  as  point-to-point  transportation  in  most 
cities.  Cost  is  less  than  scheduled  coach  service  with 
the  maximum  approximately  $3.  They  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes  — sedans,  vans,  minibuses.  Your  fel- 
low passengers  may  include  a scholar  or  a farmer  taking 
his  chickens  to  market.  It’s  one  excellent  way  of  seeing 
the  island  and  getting  the  true  feel  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  year-round  temperature  on  the  island  aver- 
ages 78  degrees,  though  there  are  hotter  days.  It  gets 
cooler  up  in  the  mountains  after  sundown  so  it’s  wise  to 
pack  a light  sweater. 

Helpful  Guides.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  see 
Puerto  Rico  is  with  a native  or  with  a serviceman  who’s 
stationed  there.  This  reporter  was  in  luck  and  found 
both:  Specialist  5 Orlando  Roldan,  a native  Puerto 
Rican  home  on  leave  prior  to  going  to  Germany,  and 
Specialist  4 David  Atkins,  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Garrison  at  Fort  Buchanan.  They  can  really  take  you 
on  a tour. 

Leave  commercial  San  Juan  and  get  into  the  Old 
City,  and  five  centuries  of  Spanish  heritage  engulf  you. 
It’s  seven  blocks  square  and  the  streets  are  lined  with 
old  houses  that  date  from  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  silver-blue  slag-iron  bricks 
that  were  brought  over  on  the  Spanish  galleons.  If  you 
brought  a camera  with  you  you’ll  have  a field  day  re- 
cording the  pastel  colors  of  the  old  houses  and  scenic 
side  streets  washed  in  sunlight  and  shadow. 

While  grabbing  a sandwich  in  a patio  cafe  SP5 
Roldan  confesses  he  feels  like  a tourist  in  his  native 
land.  “While  we  Puerto  Ricans  are  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans we  still  retain  a lot  of  pride  in  being  Puerto  Ricans. 
The  things  on  this  island  that  are  Spanish  mean  a lot  to 
our  heritage. 

“I've  been  away  from  Puerto  Rico  7 years  and  a 
lot  of  things  are  changing  here  — like  all  the  buildings, 
and  the  way  people  get  lost  in  the  crowded  city.  But  the 
soul  of  the  Puerto  Rican  — the  true  jibaro  — feeds  on 
the  beautiful  things  that  are  Spanish  in  this  old  city;  on 
our  love  of  family  and  music;  our  respect  for  the  value 
and  dignity  of  every  man;  and  our  belief  in  hospitality 
and  an  easy-going  manner  in  social  affairs.” 

To  one  hearing  the  word  jibaro  many  times  dur- 
ing a short  stay  on  the  island  SP  5 Roldan  explains  what 
it  means:  “I  think  it  came  from  our  early  rural  folklore 
and  used  to  mean  a person  was  a farmer,  a hick.  But 
today  a jibaro  is  considered  to  be  an  honest  man  — the 
salt  of  the  earth,  an  ideal  countryman  and  someone 
whose  soul  cannot  be  separated  from  the  soul  of  all  that 
is  Puerto  Rican.” 

The  tour  of  the  old  city  continues  past  Spanish 
colonial  houses,  balconies  and  archways,  old  churches, 
gift  shops,  quiet,  dimly  lit  cafes,  newsstands  where  you 
can  purchase  stateside  journals  and  today’s  English  or 
Spanish  language  newspapers  published  on  the  island. 

You  see  smartly  dressed  women,  businessmen 
carrying  attache  cases  and  the  “Brillo  Boys”  (shoe 
shiners)  and  colorful  vendors  with  pushcart  loads  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 
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Visit  to  Old  San  Juan  may  include  tour  of  El  Morro 
fortress  or  lesson  in  flamenco  dancing.  SP5  Roldan 
(seated  above)  didn't  dance  but  he  and  SP4  Atkins 
did  tour  narrow  side  streets  and  inspect  ancient  can- 
non used  during  Spanish  rule.  SP5  Roldan  also  met 
hometown  teacher  who  brought  class  to  visit  San 
Juan. 


The  next  stop  is  the  two  massive  and  ancient 
forts,  El  Morro  and  San  Cristobal.  El  Morro  is  a mas- 
sive complex  of  open  spaces,  gunports  and  dungeons, 
narrow  passageways  and  sentry  boxes.  Construction  of 
the  fortress  was  begun  in  1539  as  protection  against  in- 
vasion by  sea.  It  withstood  successive  attacks  by 
Spain’s  enemies,  including  a Dutch  fleet  and  invasion 
force  which  occupied  the  city  in  1625  but  was  forced  to 
sail  away  when  the  defenders  refused  to  surrender. 

San  Cristobal,  completed  in  1772,  served  a dou- 
ble function.  It  aided  El  Morro  in  coastal  defense  and 


defended  the  land  side  of  the  city.  Consisting  of  five 
independent  units  connected  by  dry  moats  and  tunnels 
constructed  so  the  main  structure  could  be  captured 
only  after  the  other  units  had  fallen,  Cristobal  covers  27 
acres  and  rises  150  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  forts  are  musts  for  photographers,  just  as 
they  are  for  a constant  stream  of  tourists  who  stroll 
along  their  parapets.  For  families  on  day-long  outings 
it’s  a rediscovering  of  part  of  the  island’s  past.  School 
teachers  bring  their  classes  to  the  old  city,  and  SP5 
Roldan  enjoys  a surprise  encounter  with  one  of  his 
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elementary  teachers  who  has  brought  her  class  to  El 
Morro  from  Juncos,  his  home  town,  25  miles  from  San 
Juan. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  in  the 
Old  City:  At  museums,  historic  plazas,  chapels  and  old 
mansions  restored  to  their  original  Spanish  grandeur. 

Beyond  San  Juan  with  only  a few  days  in  which 
to  visit  the  whole  island  you  have  to  keep  moving  “out 
on  the  island,"  a local  phrase  which  means  anywhere 
beyond  San  Juan. 

Already  on  duty  in  Puerto  Rico  for  2 years,  SP4 
Atkins  does  a lot  of  touring  on  his  own:  "I  was  born 
and  raised  in  Texas  so  I encountered  a kind  of  culture 
shock  when  1 arrived  here,"  he  says.  "I  had  picked  up 
some  border  Spanish  back  home  but  wasn't  anywhere 
near  being  fluent  in  the  language  and  thought  I'd  have  a 
real  problem  down  here. 

It  didn't  work  out  that  way,  though.  Most  Puerto 
Ricans  speak  English  so  that  was  no  sweat.  "But  I had 
to  get  accustomed  to  being  a member  of  a minority 
group  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  We  ‘Continentals,’  as 
the  Puerto  Ricans  call  anyone  from  the  Mainland,  are  in 
the  minority  down  here,”  says  SP4  Atkins. 

"Puerto  Ricans  are  a friendly  people  and  they'll 
meet  you  more  than  halfway.  My  tour  here  has  really 
been  enjoyable  because  I get  away  from  modern  San 
Juan  and  visit  the  old  city  and  points  ‘out-on-the- 
island.’  ” 

With  SP4  Atkins  and  SP5  Roldan  you  get  out- 
on-the  island.  El  Yunque,  the  28,000-acre  rain  forest 
about  an  hour's  drive  from  San  Juan,  is  the  only  tropical 
forest  in  the  U.S.  national  forest  system. 

An  excellent  road  winds  through  El  Yunque 
forest,  but  take  off  on  the  nature  trails  if  you  want  to  see 
the  thousand-year-old  trees,  strange  plants  bearing  exo- 
tic rainbow-colored  flowers  and  thick  vines  with  great 
masses  of  red  blossoms.  You’ll  hear  the  chattering  of 
tropical  birds  like  the  almost-extinct  Puerto  Rican  par- 
rot and  perhaps  the  delightful  two-note  song  of  the 
coqui.  A restaurant  and  picnic  areas  are  also  provided 
and  if  you're  a hardy  soul  you  might  hike  up  to  El  Toro, 
highest  point  in  the  forest,  topping  out  at  3,526  feet. 

Your  guides  also  take  you  to  cities  like  Ponce, 
Cayey,  and  Aibonito,  where  you’re  exposed  to  the 
other  side  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  addition  to  visiting 
museums  and  state  parks,  you  also  stop  at  a private 
home  where  they’re  preparing  a Leochon  A so,  a bar- 
becued pig  which  is  cooked  over  an  open  fire  for  about  8 
hours.  The  Leochon  Aso  is  a Christmas  tradition,  but 
SP5  Roldan  explains  that  the  fun  is  not  so  much  in  the 
eating  as  it  is  in  the  sociability  enjoyed  during  its  prep- 
aration. The  guys  at  Fort  Buchanan  had  a Leochon  Aso 


last  Christmas,  Atkins  recalls. 

At  night  clubs  in  San  Juan  the  traditional  Spanish 
music  is  where  it’s  happening,  but  while  in  the  town  of 
Aibonito  you’re  introduced  to  a form  of  Puerto  Rican 
folkmusic  called  Controversias.  Singers  pick  a theme, 
the  weather  for  instance,  and  each  vocalist  improvises 
his  own  verse.  When  one  completes  his  verse  another 
steps  in  and  sings  his  verse.  Improvisation  is  the  name 
of  the  game.  The  Puerto  Rican’s  love  for  music-making 
is  second  only  to  their  love  of  the  island,  its  culture  and 
family  life. 

Highlights  and  Sidelights.  SP5  Atkins  and 
SP4  Roldan  take  you  to  other  places:  beautiful  beaches 
along  winding  mountain  roads,  to  quiet  coves  which 
were  hideouts  for  pirates  and  smugglers,  and  to  sugar 
cane  fields.  They  tell  you  about  the  Karst  country,  a 
large  area  where  ground  water  has  dissolved  the  lime- 
stone surface  to  form  a maze  of  conical  sinkholes  and 
steep  hills  called  haystacks.  The  Karst  is  just  north  of 
the  Cordillera  Central,  the  mountain  range  running  east 
to  west  the  length  of  the  island. 

You  also  visit  an  Indian  ceremonial  park  con- 
structed more  than  700  years  ago.  The  park  includes 
paved  walks,  plazas  and  two  parallel  lines  of  stone 
monoliths  of  varying  heights.  Historians  believe  the 
Taino  Indians  used  the  park  for  religious  ceremonies 
and  ball  games. 

If  you're  a freshwater  fisherman  a visit  to  the 
Commonwealth’s  fish  hatchery  at  Maricao  on  Route 
410  makes  an  interesting  trip.  Puerto  Rico  has  no  indig- 
enous fresh  water  fish.  To  stock  the  numerous  lakes 
and  rivers  various  species  including  large-mouth  bass 
and  blue-gill  sunfish  are  hatched  at  Maricao,  where 
some  25,000  fingerlings  are  produced  each  year.  If 
you’re  a saltwater  fisherman  you  can  go  after  a blue 
marlin  or  other  deepwater  species  by  booking  a boat  for 
a day's  sailing  out  of  San  Juan. 

The  sportsman  has  a wide  choice  of  activities, 
including  golf,  sailing,  snorkeling  and  scuba  diving.  If 
you  just  want  to  soak  up  some  sun,  public  and  private 
beaches  are  open  all  year. 

For  spectator  sports  try  the  cock-fights  or  take  in 
a local  baseball  game.  You  can  get  details  at  hotel  in- 
formation desks  or  at  a tourist  office. 

It's  impossible  to  see  it  all  — just  enough  to 
make  you  want  to  go  back  some  day.  You've  picked  up 
a few  Spanish  phrases  and  as  you  say  so  long  to  SP5 
Roldan  and  SP4  Atkins,  you  remember  one  phrase  in 
particular  — “Ahorita,'’  which  roughly  means, 
"Soonest!” 

When  SP5  Roldan  invites  you  back  to  Puerto 
Rico  you  say  “Ahorita,”  and  mean  it.  £ 
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Reservist  guards  convoy  route  during  summer  training  at  Salinas,  P.R.,  train- 
ing site.  Puerto  Rican  units  also  train  at  CONUS  posts. 


MSG  Nat  Dell 


MILITARY  SERVICE  has 
been  a family  affair  in  Puerto 
Rico  since  the  first  militia  was  es- 
tablished by  Ponce  de  Leon  in 
1510.  Puerto  Ricans  fought  side 
by  side  with  the  Spanish  until 
1898  when  the  island  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  following  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

But  the  military  tradition 
didn’t  end  when  the  island  came 
under  U.S.  influence.  There’s 
hardly  a family  on  the  island  that 
doesn’t  boast  having  at  least  one 
member  who  served  in  the  active 
Army,  Army  National  Guard 
(ARNG)  or  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve (USAR). 

On  Puerto  Rico,  Army 
service  is  still  considered  a mat- 
ter of  family  honor.  There  are 
28,000  Puerto  Ricans  presently 
serving  in  the  active  Army 
throughout  the  world,  and  so 
many  have  signed  up  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  that  units 
have  had  to  curtail  their  recruit- 
ing efforts  in  order  to  remain 
within  the  authorized  manpower 
ceilings. 

Early  History.  After 
Puerto  Rico  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  following  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Major 


General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who 
led  the  first  contingent  of  Ameri- 
can troops  to  the  island,  recom- 
mended that  Congress  “au- 
thorize an  auxiliary  force  of  ‘na- 
tive’ troops  to  serve  as  a most 
valuable  auxiliary  force  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy  and  good  gov- 
ernment.” 

His  suggestion  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Regiment,  U.S.  Volunteers,  in 
1900.  The  regiment  consisted  of 
two  infantry  battalions.  Its  mem- 
bers participated  in  the  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
trained  Panamanian  inductees 
from  May  1917  to  March  1919. 

65th  Infantry.  In  Sep- 
tember 1920  the  two  battalions 
were  joined  by  other  units  and  of- 
ficially became  the  65th  Infantry 
Regiment.  The  65th  participated 
in  four  European  campaigns  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  again  dis- 
tinguished itself  as  an  element  of 
the  3d  Infantry  Division  in  Korea 
from  1950  to  1954.  The  65th  as- 
sisted the  surrounded  First 
Marine  Division  at  the  Chosin 
Reservoir  in  November  1950, 
and  in  the  evacuation  of  Hung- 
nam  the  following  month. 

The  regiment  returned  to 
Camp  Losey,  P.R.,  in  November 
1954  and  its  numerical  designa- 
tion was  assigned  to  the  296th 
Regimental  Combat  Team.  The 
65th  was  placed  on  the  inactive 
rolls  in  April  1956.  Its  1st  battal- 
ion was  assigned  to  the  Puerto 
Rico  ARNG. 

Today,  nearly  10,000 
Puerto  Rican  men  and  women 
serve  in  77  company-size  ARNG 
and  USAR  units.  Like  their 
stateside  counterparts  they  are 
required  to  participate  in  one 
weekend  drill  per  month,  but 
many  devote  additional  time  to 
unit  activities  during  the  week. 
They  also  perform  2 weeks  active 
duty  training  during  the  summer. 

USAR.  Puerto  Rico  Army 
Reserve  units  are  responsible  to 
the  First  U.S.  Army’s  Readiness 
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Region  IV,  headquartered  at 
Fort  Gillem,  Ga.  USAR  units  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  the  mission  of 
supporting  combat  troops  and  are 
assigned  to  the  166th  Support 
Group,  headquartered  at  Fort 
Buchanan. 

Local  assistance  in  train- 
ing and  readiness  is  provided  by 
U.S.  Army  Readiness  Group  — 
Puerto  Rico,  also  headquartered 
at  Fort  Buchanan  and  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Alvin  C. 
Hadley.  Crisscrossing  the  island 
as  members  of  Advisory  Assis- 
tance Teams,  COL  Hadley’s  17 
officers,  17  NCOs  and  four 
civilians  see  more  of  the  island  in 
a month  than  many  will  see  of  it 
in  a lifetime. 

“Our  teams  don’t  eval- 
uate the  readiness  and  training 
status  of  the  units,”  COL  Had- 
ley says.  “We  advise  and  assist 
in  infantry,  field  artillery  and  en- 
gineer training,  and  have  branch 
representatives  from  military 
police,  aviation,  quartermaster, 
signal,  transportation,  ordnance 
and  medical  specialties.  We  also 
field  a Maintenance  and  Assis- 
tance and  Instruction  Team 
(MAIT)  consisting  of  an  ord- 
nance officer  and  six  enlisted 
specialists.” 

The  USAR  units  are 
evaluated  annually  by  members 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Advisory 
Group  located  in  San  Juan, 
Caguas,  Ponce  and  Aguadilla, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  in  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Croix  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Some  of  the  units  are 
evaluated  when  they  train  at 
stateside  posts  with  Active  Army 
units  during  the  summer  months. 
In  all,  27  Reserve  units  will  train 
at  stateside  posts  this  summer. 

ARNG.  The  history  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  National  Guard 
goes  back  to  1510  when  Ponce  de 
Leon  organized  a small  group  of 
settlers  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of 


the  island.  Two  present-day  bat- 
talions from  the  295th  and  296th 
Infantry  trace  their  lineage  to 
1763. 

The  two  principal  ele- 
ments of  today’s  Puerto  Rico 
ARNG  are  the  92d  Separate  In- 
fantry Brigade,  composed  of  50 
units  and  the  National  Guard 
Military  Academy.  Like  Na- 
tional Guard  units  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  the  Puerto 
Rico  National  Guard  is  the  or- 
ganized military  force  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  peacetime 
the  Guard  is  under  control  of  the 
governor  of  the  Commonwealth; 
he  exercises  his  authority 
through  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  who  serves 
as  Commander  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  National  Guard. 

The  Puerto  Rico  ARNG 
is  financially  supported  by  both 
Federal  and  Commonwealth 
funds.  It  serves  the  Common- 
weak  in  times  of  civil  disorders 
and  natural  disasters.  In  times  of 
national  emergency  it  may  be 
called  to  active  duty  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Army  of  the  Un- 
ited States. 

Guard  members  are  re- 
quired to  attend  monthly  drills 
and  serve  2 weeks  active  duty 
each  summer.  During  field  train- 
ing Army  Guard  units  are  in- 
spected and  rated  on  their  overall 
efficiency  and  readiness  status  by 
a board  of  officers  designated  by 
U.S.  Army  Forces  Command 
(FORSCOM). 

To  assist  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  his  staff  in  maintaining  the 
Guard  at  its  required  state  of 
preparedness,  a Senior  Adviser- 
Puerto  Rico  National  Guard 
serves  as  the  Adjutant  General’s 
key  adviser.  He  also  provides 
liaison  between  Readiness  Reg- 
ion IV  coordinators  and  the 
Guard. 


ARNG  Academy.  Unit- 
level  leadership  for  ARNG  units 
is  primarily  provided  by 
graduates  of  the  National  Guard 
Military  Academy.  Its  graduates 
are  generally  former  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  warrant  offic- 
ers of  outstanding  leadership  po- 
tential. 

While  enrolled  at  the 
Academy  prospective  officers 
are  required  to  attend  two  annual 
15-day  field  training  sessions  and 
12  weekend  assemblies.  Instruc- 
tion is  prepared  by  the  Army  In- 
fantry School,  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  and  training  is  conducted  at 
the  USAR/ARNG  training  site 
in  Salinas,  35  miles  from  San 
Juan. 

Future  leaders  also  come 
from  the  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  (ROTC)  4-year  prog- 
ram conducted  by  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico.  ROTC  programs 
are  offered  at  the  Rio  Piedras, 
Cayey  and  Mayaguez  campuses. 
At  the  end  of  the  current  school 
year,  58  of  the  990  enrolled  in  the 
program  are  scheduled  to  be 
commissioned. 

A 2-year  Junior  course  is 
also  available  at  five  regional  col- 
leges: Humacao,  Arecibo, 

Aguaidilla,  Ponce  and  Bayamon. 
The  regional  colleges  are  similar 
to  stateside  junior  and  commun- 
ity colleges.  Students  participat- 
ing in  the  2-year  Junior  program 
are  offered  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a commission  if  they  con- 
tinue their  education  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  university. 

But  the  greatest  incentive 
for  participation  and  leadership 
stems  from  the  tradition  of  mili- 
tary service  running  deep 
through  almost  every  family.  As 
heirs  to  that  tradition,  Puerto 
Rico’s  ARNG  and  USAR  units 
are  continuing  an  heritage  richly 
embroidered  in  the  tapestry  of 
Puerto  Rican  history.  A 
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A 


The  Gang  That 

HAS  To 
Shoot 
Straight 


S THE  FIRST  American  to  enter  the  Modern  Pentathlon  event  at 
its  inauguration  in  the  1912  Olympics,  General  George  S.  Patton, 
Jr.,  could  have  been  an  Olympic  Gold  Medal  winner. 

Patton,  then  a young  cavalry  lieutenant,  outscored  the  gold 
medal  winner  in  four  of  the  five  events,  but  in  the  shooting  competition  he 
was  21st  and  dropped  to  fifth  place  in  the  final  standings. 

He  was  an  excellent  shot  but  the  judges  claimed  he  missed  the  target 
with  one  bullet.  Patton  could  not  convince  the  authorities  that  the  shot  went 
through  the  hole  made  by  the  previous  round. 


SSG  Zack  Richards 
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In  addition  to  pistol  shooting,  the  other  four  skills  required  by  the  Modern  Pentathlon 
are  riding  a strange  horse,  epee  fencing,  swimming  and  cross-country  running. 
Above,  Army  pentathlete  John  Shea  leads  cross-country  meet  while  training. 
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The  Modern  Pentathlon  was 
designed  by  Baron  Pierre  de 
Coubertin.  the  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern Olympics.  Events  in  the  Pen- 
tathlon were  skills  considered 
necessary  for  a military  courier  in 
Napoleonic  days:  riding  a strange 
horse,  epee  fencing,  pistol  shooting, 
swimming  and  cross-country  run- 
ning. These  skills,  deemed  critical 
on  the  field  of  combat  for  military 
couriers,  became  the  skills  of  the 
Pentathlon  on  the  sports  battlefield. 

Although  the  image  of  the 
military  courier  riding  his  steed 
across  the  battlefield,  reins  in  his 
teeth,  pistol  blazing  and  foil  in  hand, 
is  gone  forever  — couriers  saddle 
planes  and  jeeps  these  days  — the 
Modern  Pentathlon  keeps  the  skills 
alive. 

Modern  Pentathlon  is  not  a 
spectator  sport  in  the  United  States 
and  few  Americans  are  really  famil- 
iar with  the  event.  Because  of  the 
unusual  qualifications  and  demand- 
ing training,  good  pentathletes  are 
hard  to  find. 

Americans  have  always  been 
strong  runners  and  swimmers,  but 
the  lack  of  background  in  fencing 
and  horsemanship  has  made  compe- 
tition for  the  U.S.A.  team  a bit 
more  difficult. 

Fort  Sam  Center.  The  only 
Modern  Pentathlon  Training  Center 
in  the  U.S.  is  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex.  The  center  is  under  the  control 
of  the  U.S.  Army  but  is  open  to  all 
branches  of  the  service  as  well  as  to 
civilian  competitors.  It  also  wel- 
comes foreign  pentathletes.  Com- 
petitors from  abroad  give  American 
athletes  a chance  to  sharpen  their 
skills  in  fencing  and  horsemanship 
. . . especially  when  Europeans 
make  the  scene. 

A rigorous  program  prepares 
the  athletes  for  competition.  In 
preparation,  training  begins  at  day- 
break and  lasts  far  into  the  evening. 
The  daily  regimen  of  running,  rid- 
ing, fencing,  shooting  and  swim- 
ming is  perhaps  the  most  demanding 
of  any  sport. 

Coaches  compare  the  athlete 
to  his  adversaries  to  determine  his 
training  load.  If  he  demonstrates 
international-level  competency  in 


running  but  is  below  par  in  other 
sports  added  emphasis  is  put  on  his 
weaker  events. 

Training  Phases.  To  break 
the  monotony  of  training  and  better 
prepare  the  athlete  for  competition 
the  training  program  is  divided  into 
four  phases  — basic,  advanced, 
pre-competition  and  competitive. 

Strength,  endurance  and 
fundamentals  are  stressed  in  the 
basic  phase.  In  advance  training 
quality  and  refinement  of  the  basic 
skills  are  emphasized  with  occa- 
sional intra-squad  competition  de- 
termining progress  and  weaknesses. 
High  level  competition  and  quality 
workouts  make  up  the  pre- 
competition phase  to  prepare  the 
pentathlete  for  the  stresses  of  inter- 
national competition. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  each 
athlete  at  the  training  center  is  an 
Olympic  Gold  Medal.  The  elusive 
goal  is  obtainable  but  pentathletes 
must  set  goals  as  high,  if  not  higher, 
than  any  other  international  athlete. 

“Determination,  dedication 
and  motivation,  that’s  what  it  takes 
to  be  a pentathlete  — the  determina- 
tion to  excel  and  the  heart  to  extend 
oneself,”  says  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Donald  Johnson,  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Training  Center.  LTC  John- 
son speaks  from  experience;  he  was 
formerly  one  of  America’s  top  pen- 
tathletes, a member  of  the  1963 
World  Team  and  the  1963  and  1964 
CISM  teams. 

Modern  Pentathlon  is  held 
over  a 5-day  period.  The  first  of  the 
five  diverse  events  — riding  — is 
perhaps  the  most  challenging. 

Riding.  The  riding  competi- 
tion takes  place  over  an  800-meter 
stadium  jumping  course.  Com- 
petitors are  permitted  to  walk  the 
course  one  day  before  competition 
to  become  familiar  with  the  jumps 
and  to  check  the  condition  of  the 
ground. 

Horses  are  drawn  by  lot  and 
the  rider  is  allowed  20  minutes  to 
acquaint  himself  with  his  mount  be- 
fore the  ride  begins.  Horses  are  re- 
quired to  be  as  equal  as  possible  and 
all  are  schooled  over  the  course 
prior  to  competition. 

Competition  is  a timed  event 


and  points  are  deducted  for  faults 
and  knockdowns.  A clean  ride  in 
the  prescribed  time  will  earn  the 
rider  1,100  points.  All  penalty  points 
for  overtime,  knockdowns,  dis- 
obedience of  the  horse  and  falls  are 
deducted  from  the  1,100  points. 

Each  athlete  spends  1 or  2 
hours  daily  in  riding  instruction  and 
practice.  Pentathletes  advance 
rapidly  and  go  quickly  from  begin- 
ner to  advance  groups.  Training  is 
based  on  pace  and  planning.  As  the 
rider  progresses  workouts  become 
more  demanding  over  every  type  of 
approach  and  barrier  that  could  be 
faced  in  international  competition. 

Fencing.  The  second  day’s 
event  — fencing,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  the  skill  sports  — is  more 
widely  practiced  in  Europe  and 
other  countries  worldwide  than  in 
the  United  States. 

A sport  that  takes  years  to 
master,  fencing  requires  agility, 
lightning  reflexes  and  stamina  — 
and  U.S.  pentathletes  must  learn 
the  skill  in  a very  short  time.  Few 
come  to  the  center  with  any  fencing 
experience  and  most  find  it  the  most 
difficult  sport  to  master. 

“Fencing  gives  me  the  most 
trouble;  not  only  does  it  take  a great 
amount  of  stamina,  but  good  depth 
perception  and  an  awareness  of 
where  your  body  is  and  what  it's 
doing,”  says  First  Lieutenant  Pieter 
Cramerus,  an  Army  pentathlete. 

New  athletes  are  given  daily 
fencing  lessons  by  Fencing  Master 
Gerard  Poujardieu,  who  is  also 
French  consular  officer  in  San  An- 
tonio. The  athlete  learns  basic 
movements,  coordination  of  foot- 
work and  fundamental  combina- 
tions of  hand  and  arm  movements. 

Once  the  athlete  begins  fenc- 
ing his  peers,  hours  of  instruction 
are  adjusted  according  to  the 
individual’s  skill  and  natural  ability. 
Top  fencers  travel  to  Europe  where 
they  enter  international  competition 
and  study  under  internationally 
famous  fencers. 

In  Pentathlon  competition 
each  athlete  is  required  to  fence 
every  other  contestant  using  the 
electric  epee,  the  modern  counter- 
part of  the  dueling  sword,  in 
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3-minute,  one-touch  bouts.  The 
weapon  is  electrically  wired  and  a 
touch  on  any  part  of  the  opponent’s 
body  triggers  a buzzer  and  flashes 
a light  signalling  the  end  of  the 
bout.  A contestant  who  wins  70 
percent  of  his  bouts  receives  1,000 
points.  Points  are  added  or  sub- 
tracted for  bouts  won  above  or  be- 
low the  70  percent. 

Shooting.  Pentathlon  shoot- 
ing is  based  on  the  principles  of 
good  marksmanship,  stance,  breath 
control,  positions,  grip,  sight  align- 
ment and  trigger  control.  Many 
hours  of  both  live  and  dry  firing  are 
spent  mastering  the  fundamentals 
and  developing  the  technique 
necessary  to  deliver  a good  shot. 

In  Modern  Penthathlon 
shooting,  .22  caliber  pistols  are  fired 
at  international  silhouette,  rapid-fire 
targets  from  a distance  of  25  meters. 
The  target  faces  the  shooter  for  3 
seconds  and  is  turned  away  for  7 
seconds  between  shots.  Five  prac- 
tice shots  are  allowed  and  then  four 
series  of  five  shots  for  scoring. 

A score  of  194  will  result  in 
1,000  points.  Twenty-two  points  are 
awarded  or  subtracted  for  each 
target  point  over  or  under  this  score. 
The  Modem  Pentathlon  record  is 
held  by  an  American:  Major  Gen- 
eral (Ret.)  Charles  F.  Leonard  shot 
a perfect  score  of  200  in  the  1936 
Olympics  in  Berlin. 

Following  the  3 days  of  skill 
sports  the  athlete  must  now  be  pre- 
pared for  the  strength  sports  — two 


grueling  days  of  swimming  and 
cross-country  running. 

Swimming.  The  Modern  Pentath- 
lon swimming  event  is  300-meter 
freestyle  against  the  clock.  Compet- 
ition is  conducted  in  heats  drawn  by 
lot.  A performance  of  3:54  is  re- 
warded by  1 ,000  points.  Four  points 
are  either  added  or  subtracted  for 
each  one-half  second  over  or  under 
3:54. 

This  event  requires  a combi- 
nation of  strength,  speed  and  the 
rigorous  training  necessary  to 
achieve  the  time  standards  required 
of  national  caliber  pentathletes. 
Swimming  ability  is  one  of  the  prim- 
ary considerations  for  acceptance  at 
the  Training  Center.  The  athlete 
must  have  the  desire  to  excel  and 
the  stamina  to  persevere  during 
years  of  practice  and  development. 

Running.  The  final  event  is 
the  4,000-meter  run  over  terrain 
more  difficult  than  that  usually  en- 
countered in  cross-contry  competi- 
tion. In  addition  to  strength  and  en- 
durance the  athlete  must  be  aware 
of  the  variations  of  the  terrain  and 
plan  his  race  carefully. 

In  addition  to  the  training 
and  coaching  they  receive  at  the 
training  center,  athletes  enter 
cross-country  competition  through- 
out the  United  States  to  pit  their 
skills  against  topflight  runners.  To 
receive  the  normal  score  of  1,000 
points  the  athlete  must  run  the 
course  in  14:15.  For  each  second 
faster  or  slower  three  points  are 


added  or  subtracted. 

Following  the  traditions  of 
Generals  Patton  and  Leonard  the 
U.S.  Army  still  reigns  supreme  in 
Modern  Pentathlon  in  America. 
The  last  three  Olympic  teams  con- 
sisted of  both  civilian  and  military 
pentathletes;  however,  the  United 
States  team  which  recently  com- 
peted in  the  World  Championships 
in  Moscow  was  composed  entirely 
of  Army  members.  The  team  for 
Moscow  was  headed  by  Sergeant 
John  Fitzgerald,  two-time  national 
champion  fron  Skokie,  111.;  First 
Lieutenant  Greg  Losey,  a West 
Point  graduate  from  Calistoga, 
Calif.;  and  Specialist  4 Jim  Cherry 
of  Newport,  Ore. 

American  fortunes  in  future 
competition  look  bright.  In  junior 
competition  the  U.S.  won  the  1973 
World  Championships  and  placed 
second  in  1974.  All  four  American 
contestants  in  1974  placed  in  the  top 
25  in  the  world.  John  Shea,  an  Army 
private  first  class,  placed  third.  The 
other  three  members  who  placed, 
Keith  McCormick,  Mike  Burley 
and  Mark  Glenesk,  have  just  com- 
pleted Army  basic  training. 

Modern  Pentathlon  is  not 
one  sport  but  five.  It's  an  event  re- 
quiring athletes  who  are  willing  to 
train  and  develop  their  ability  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  the  masters  of 
all  five  sports.  At  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton this  gang  has  to  do  much  more 
than  just  shoot  straight. 


Training  center  riding  coach  John  W.  Russell  (in  hat)  discusses  training  with 
some  of  the  pentathletes.  Russell  is  also  executive  officer  of  the  center. 
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Long  DISTANCE  DRIVING  means  both 
joy  and  headaches  to  each  of  us  in  the  military 
For  some,  mostly  joy,  for  others  headaches. 

However,  military  people  and  their 
families  require  a high  degree  of  adeptness  at 


long-haul  driving.  As  one  of  American  society's 
most  mobile  groups,  military  folks  find  themselves 
on  the  move  just  about  every  year  or  so. 

Whether  on  a peimanent  change  of  station 
or  a well-earned  vacation,  it’s  the  American  way 
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Don’t  bite  off  too  much  mileage  . . . 


“Your  wife  tells  me  you  drove 
the  750  miles  straight  through!” 


of  life  to  hop  in  Old  Betsy  V-8  and  blast  off  into  the 
sunset.  How  to  and  when  to  drive  off  into  the  sunset 
becomes  just  as  important  as  where  we’re  going  and 
why. 

You  Need  a Plan.  The  professional  long  dis- 
tance driver  will  tell  you  the  key  to  safe,  trouble-free 
long  distance  driving  is  all  in  the  planning.  Countless 
planning  factors  face  the  driver  and  his  family.  But 
they're  worth  facing  and  pay  off  in  the  long  haul. 

First,  decide  where  you're  going  — let’s  assume 
you  know  where  you’re  coming  from.  Get  an  up-to-date 
set  of  road  maps  and  study  them  with  your  spouse 
(navigator)  and  kids.  The  plan  you  work  out,  provided 
it’s  flexible,  will  enable  you  to  get  from  starting  point  A 
to  destination  Z — with  checkpoints  B,  C and  D for 
visiting  and  sightseeing  in  between.  It’ll  also  help  the 
driver  and  navigator  improve  their  skills  in  reading 
maps. 

If  you  belong  to  an  auto  club  use  its  services  for 
obtaining  specially  marked  maps,  reservations,  reports 
on  road  conditions  and  the  like.  You're  paying  the  club 
for  those  services,  so  use  them. 

Next,  determine  how  long  a trip  you’ve  mapped 
and  compare  it  to  the  total  number  of  days  you  have  to 
make  it.  Most  good  map  sets  include  long  distance 
mileage  charts. 

With  lowered  nationwide  speed  limits  a good 
rule  of  thumb  for  traveling  families  is  250  to  350  miles  a 
day;  for  singles  or  couples  without  crumbsnatchers,  350 
to  400  miles  per  day.  Try  driving  more  than  that  without 
switching  drivers  and  you’re  apt  to  develop  a severe 
case  of  road  fatigue.  Don’t  bite  off  a 600-mile  chunk 
that'll  leave  the  driver  exhausted,  all  passengers  nerv- 
ous and  irritable,  and  your  motel  reservation  another 
200  miles  down  the  pike. 


How  to  Go.  How  will  you  travel?  Interstates  all 
the  way  to  save  time?  Or  U.S.,  state  or  farm  highways 
and  country  roads  to  savor  the  countryside  and  see  the 
local  people  and  Main  Street,  U.S.A.? 

Where  will  you  stay  enroute?  Motel,  hotel, 
military  facilities,  with  friends,  camping  out,  or  some 
combination?  It  may  all  depend  on  how  much  money 
you  have  to  spend  or  the  time  you  have  available. 

The  Almighty  Auto.  Your  next  chore  in  prepar- 
ing for  your  long  jaunt  is  to  insure  the  car  is  in  good 
shape.  See  the  accompanying  box  for  tips.  Make  an 
honest  evaluation  of  your  family  bus.  Is  it  really  ready 
for  a long  trip?  If  you  can  answer  with  an  unqualified 
“yes,”  fine.  If  not,  and  you  aren't  sure  if  Old  Betsy  can 
hack  1,000  miles  or  more  then  best  forget  about  taking 
her. 

Invest  in  a lubrication,  oil  change  and  maybe 
even  a tuneup  from  a reputable  mechanic.  Check  your 
fan  belts  and  replace  them  if  worn.  Same  goes  with 
radiator  hoses.  Bad  belts  and  hoses  strand  millions  of 
motorists  each  year. 

And  Away  We  Go.  At  last  you’re  ready  for  the 
big  adventure  — assuming  you  have  money  left  after 
preparing  your  auto.  The  car  is  gassed  up  and  ready  to 
roll.  You’ve  pre-packed  the  car  to  make  sure  everything 
fits.  Installation  of  a luggage-rack  topside  may  be  in 
order. 

You  and  your  crew  had  a good  night’s  sleep  and 
are  well  rested.  The  family  is  packed  and  so  is  the  car. 
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Gas  time  . . . 


The  driver  pulls  on  the  driving  gloves;  everyone  dons 
his  or  her  sunglasses,  straps  on  seatbelts  and  off  you  go. 

With  one  spouse  driving  the  other  one  acts  as 
navigator  and  map  controller  and  the  food,  drink  and 
game  dispenser  — plus  referee  for  the  kids.  For  a cou- 
ple of  diversionary  games  — provided  they  don’t  bother 
the  driver  — try  choosing  up  sides  and  seeing  which 
team  can  spot  the  most  license  plates  from  different 
states  or  fill  out  the  alphabet  by  looking  for  separate 
business  or  road  signs  beginning  with  A ' and  going 
through  “Z".  One  team  takes  signs  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road  while  team  two  concentrates  on  the  right  side. 

Sounds  like  the  driver  has  an  easier  time  of  it 
than  his  or  her  partner.  In  a way  this  is  true  but  it  has  to 
be.  For  in  long  distance  driving  the  DRIVER  IS 
KING.  The  driver’s  attention  MUST  be  concentrated 
on  the  road  and  distractions  inside  or  outside  the  family 
chariot  can  be  tragic  ones. 

And  don’t  try  soothing  the  driver’s  nerves  by 
playing  schmaltzy,  dreamy  type  music.  It  may  lull  him 
or  her  to  sleep.  Conversely,  a steady  dose  of  hard  rock 
might  cause  headaches  or  nervousness. 

Like  an  airplane  pilot  the  driver  must  use  his 
noggin  at  all  times  His  or  her  head  must  not  remain 
riveted  “inside  the  cockpit  “ Move  those  eyes  at  all 
times.  The  driver  should  be  constantly  checking  dash- 
board gauges  and  fellow  road  travellers  What’s  that 
dude  in  the  semi  behind  you  up  to?  How  about  that 
clown  weaving  in  and  out  of  traffic9  How’s  our  gas9  Do 
the  rugrunners  need  a pit  stop?  Is  it  time  to  stop  and 
change  drivers? 

Pit  Stops.  Comfort  stops  are  safety  halts  for 
driver  and  passengers.  A rest  stop  is  a good  idea  every  2 
hours  or  so  Even  if  you  don’t  need  fuel  your  mob  needs 
a respite  to  get  a dnnk.  use  the  restroom  and  stretch 
their  legs.  And  the  driver  needs  to  walk  around  and  get 
the  old  circulation  going  again;  it  works  wonders  So 
does  adjusting  the  driver's  car  seat  from  time  to  time  to 


change  positions. 

Gas  Time.  Most  experienced  drivers  recom- 
mend you  begin  looking  for  a service  station  when  your 
gas  gauge  gets  to  the  half  mark  OR  when  the  clock  hits 
5-6  p,m  You  might  find  yourself  out  of  gas  and 
stranded  should  you  wait  until  you’re  running  on  fumes 
and  then  start  searching  for  petrol.  This  especially  goes 
for  driving  on  Sundays  when  fewer  stations  are  open. 

Check  your  gas  mileage  often  and  determine  the 
maximum  range  of  your  car.  Then  you’ll  know  how  far 
you  can  stretch  a tankful 

Watch  that  gas  station  jockey  who  races  to  check 
your  oil  right  after  you’ve  switched  off  the  motor.  He 
may  be  trying  to  convince  the  unwary  driver  he  needs  a 
quart  of  oil  Let  the  engine  rest  before  checking  it. 

Rules  of  the  Road.  As  wedded  to  our  gas  guz- 
zlers as  we  Americans  are,  few  of  us  know  very  much 
about  the  common  sense,  often  unwritten  “Rules  of  the 
Road  Turn  some  yahoos  loose  with  a ear  and  they 
turn  into  the  w'orst  kind  if  inconsiderate  louts  who 
wouldn't  know  driving  courteously  from  a super  oil 
tanker.  Pros,  like  most  truck  drivers  and  travelling 
salesmen,  know  and  practice  all  the  long  distance  rules 
of  the  road.  You  need  those  rules  too  ...  for  safety’s 
sake. 

We  all  know'  drivers  aren't  supposed  to  pass  on 
undivided  highways,  on  curves,  hills  or  when  a “no 
passing”  sign  or  solid  yellow  or  white  line  is  displayed. 
In  spite  of  that  rule  many  people  are  resting  in 
cemeteries  for  violating  that  big  no-no.  It  only  takes  one 
miss.  You  can  bat  999  and  still  wind  up  on  a slab  in  a 
morgue. 

Truckers  and  other  good  drivers  will  actually 
help  you  pass  safely.  The  bad  guys  are  the  ones  who 
speed  up  on  you  or  slow  down  or  weave  in  front  to 
prevent  you  from  passing. 

The  rule  of  the  road  calls  for  blinking  your  head- 
lights or  hitting  your  left  turn  signal  before  you  pull  out 
to  pass,  particularly  at  night.  Use  this  method  when 
passing  a truck. 

The  trucker  will  then  usually  blink  his  lights  at 
night  to  signal  you  that  it's  safe  to  pass.  In  the  day  he'll 
probably  hit  his  left  turn  signal  to  give  you  the  safe 
highball  Make  sure  he  isn’t  signaling  a left  turn  or  sig- 
naling to  pass  himself.  Don’t  try  it  if  he  doesn’t  let  you 
know  it's  safe  to  come  on  around  him.  Remember,  the 
final  responsibility  for  passing  is  yours  as  a driver. 
Don’t  depend  on  someone  else  to  do  your  driving  for 
you. 

After  you're  safely  past  him.  blink  your  head- 
lights as  a courtesy  to  thank  him  or  at  least  wave  to  him. 
He  il  flash  his  lights  back  to  let  you  know  you’re  clear 
and  have  room  to  pull  back  into  the  right  hand  lane. 
Driving  for  miles  in  ihe  passing  lane  — even  on  the 
Interstate  — is  not  the  way  to  do  it  Stay  in  the  right 
hand  lane  except  for  passing. 

The  pro  will  often  be  the  first  to  stop  and  help 
you  should  you  run  into  trouble,  mechanical  or  other- 
wise. So  it's  a good  idea  not  just  to  stay  on  his  good  side 
but  also  to  w'atch  how  these  guys  drive  and  try  to  show 
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them  by  your  actions  you’re  a member  of  the  fraternity. 

More  Rules.  The  pros  try  to  set  up  a safety 
cushion  of  space  between  themselves  and  the  vehicles 
to  their  front  and  rear.  This  is  easy  to  do  on  divided, 
limited  access  roadways  but  sometimes  impossible  to 
do  on  two-laners  and  in  built-up  areas.  You’ll  find  the 
extra  space  will  provide  you  with  a healthy  safety  mar- 
gin in  case  of  emergencies.  Shake  off  tailgaters,  let  them 
pass  or  you'll  have  them  running  up  your  backside  with 
their  radials  imprinted  all  over  your  trunk  and  roof. 

Look  for  your  escape  valves  as  you  drive.  How 
much  room  do  you  have  in  front,  behind  or  to  the  sides 
to  avoid  accidents?  If  somebody  suddenly  pulls  up  front 
and  you’re  following  too  close,  can  you  pull  to  the  left 
or  right  to  avoid  a dangerous  rear-ender? 

Look  at  the  right-hand  shoulder  and  check  it 
constantly.  Is  it  safe  or  unpaved  or  lower  than  the 
roadbed  surface?  Can  you  use  it  in  a bind  or  would  a 
sudden  swing  onto  the  shoulder  spell  disaster?  You 
might  need  the  shoulder  to  dodge  an  oncoming  vehicle 
who’ll  telegraph  his  movement  to  you  via  his  left  front 
wheel. 

When  you  pull  up  next  to  another  vehicle  at  a 
signal  light  or  stop  sign  stop  with  your  bumper  even 
with  his  front  door  handle.  This  is  the  pro’s  sign  of 
courtesy  and  says  “You  were  here  first  and  I won’t 
try  to  jump  ahead  of  you.’’ 

But  whatever  you  do  in  following  the  Rules  of 
the  Road  — again,  drive  defensively.  Let  the  other  guy 
have  the  right  of  way  if  he  insists  and  protect  the  driver 
who  may  not  know  enough  about  motoring  to  protect 
himself.  Save  your  life  and  the  other  guy’s  as  well. 
Courtesy  is  your  best  defensive  weapon. 

The  Locals.  Despite  what  you’ve  heard,  the 
heart  of  America  is  not  on  the  Interstates.  As  you  trun- 
dle cross-country  on  a leisurely  sightseeing  jaunt  you’ll 
occasionally  want  to  abandon  the  beautifully  en- 
gineered but  driver-mesmerizing  Interstate  system.  The 
real  America  is  along  such  nationally  famous  U.S. 
Highways  as  1 , 2,  3,  5,  50,  66,  80,  301  and  a host  of  state 
highways  and  county  and  farm  market  roads. 

But  take  heed.  Driving  among  the  locals  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  Illinois  to  Texas,  Tennessee  to 
California  takes  a lot  of  getting  used  to.  You  have  to 
adapt  your  driving  to  their  regional  conditions.  Re- 
member, you  may  think  you’re  on  U.S.  Highway  1 or 
66  but  to  those  local  drivers  they  are  on  their  Elm  or 
Grant  Street. 

The  locals  actually  welcome  most  “Flatland 
touristers.’’  You’ll  meet  some  solid  citizens  who  are 
both  friendly,  guarded  and  curious  at  the  same  time. 
Whether  they’re  from  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota, 
Georgia,  Oregon  or  in  a state  astride  the  Bible  Belt, 
they’re  Americans  all  and  your  life  will  be  richer  for 
meeting  and  talking  with  them  and  learning  how  they 
live. 

Overnights.  So  you’re  back  on  the  road  after 
seeing  the  locals  and  their  sights.  Now,  where  to  spend 
the  night?  If  you  like  to  save  money,  either  camp  out  or 
stay  at  a military  facility  offering  inexpensive  accom- 


“Ask  them  if  they  have 
sleeping  accommodations.” 


modations.  Check  the  newstand  or  book  department  of 
your  local  PX  for  books  covering  campsites  and  mili- 
tary locations  accepting  guests. 

Most  Army  types  prefer  the  motel.  So  what 
motel  will  it  be  — chain  or  local  independent?  If  you’re 
without  reservations  better  start  looking  for  a motel 
about  4 p.m.  Millions  of  amateur  American  travellers 
push  for  6 or  7 p.m.,  make  no  reservations,  then  run 
into  the  office  of  one  of  the  big  motel  chains  and  expect 
to  find  a room  — in  high  tourist  season  . . . and  in  a 
resort  area  yet.  Good  luck,  Charlie! 

Check  one  or  more  of  the  half-dozen  nationwide 
chain  motels  if  you  arrive  unannounced  beforehand  but 
don’t  let  it  bother  you  if  you  get  a thumbs  down.  Be- 
sides, your  best  bet  with  them  is  a guaranteed  reserva- 
tion (you  pay  whether  you  show  up  or  not)  made  by 
phoning  their  toll-free  nationwide  central  telephone 
reservation  services. 

You  can  do  this  even  at  noon  or  1 p.m.  if  you 
wish.  By  then  a map  check  should  give  you  a solid  idea 
where  you’ll  spend  the  night.  You  can  make  future  res- 
ervations also,  if  you  desire.  Get  yourself  the  motel 
guides  each  chain  issues  to  find  out  the  locations  of  their 
operators. 

Even  so,  an  independent  is  likely  to  be  from  $1  to 
$10  or  more  cheaper  than  the  big  chain  motels  and  usu- 
ally has  equal  accommodations  (color  TV,  swimming 
pool  and  the  like).  And  the  independents  often  fill  up 
last  even  in  resort  and  high  travel  density  areas.  You'll 
find  some  independents  off  the  Interstates  just  like  their 
high-priced  brothers,  but  the  locally  owned  motel  is 
more  prone  to  be  on  a major  city  artery  bearing  a U.S. 
or  state  highway  number. 
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Wherever  you  stay  you  can  save  many  green- 
backs if  the  motel  allows  kids  to  sleep  free.  Ask  ’em. 

Also  check  first  on  what  national  credit  cards 
are  accepted  unless  you’re  going  the  “cash  only”  route. 
Failure  to  run  such  a simple  check  before  you  sign  up 
for  the  night  might  prove  embarrassing  when  you  dis- 
cover your  particular  credit  card  is  not  negotiable  the 
morning  after. 

Lots  of  folks  carry  nationally  recognized 
traveller’s  checks.  It’s  a good,  solid  practice.  A better 
idea  is  to  split  the  traveller’s  checks  between  the  adults 
and  also  keep  track  of  the  serial  numbers  in  case  the 
checks  are  lost  or  stolen. 

Another  Overnight  Tip.  A good  bet  in  choosing 
a motel  or  campsite  is  to  have  a large  city  or  metropoli- 
tan area  behind  you  for  an  overnight  stop  made  from 
Sunday  through  Friday  night.  That  way  you  can  take 
off  the  next  day  and  not  have  to  fight  the  local  inbound 
rush-hour  traffic.  No  sense  in  getting  worn  out  before 
you  start  a new  day. 

If  you  can’t  avoid  big  city  overnights  delay  your 
start  until  9:00  or  9:30  — after  the  local  rush-hour  traffic 
has  abated.  Otherwise  you’ll  have  to  get  cracking  early 
and  hotfoot  it  out  of  town  about  5:00  or  5:30  a.m.  to 
avoid  early  morning  traffic  entrapment.  Try  to  avoid 
afternoon  rush  hours  as  well.  You'll  encounter  less  traf- 
fic in  the  larger  cities  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  than  on 
weekdays. 

Tripping  Along.  At  stops  enroute,  try  to  keep 
your  vehicle  in  shape.  Vacuum  and  wash  it  when  it  gets 
dirty  even  though  you  know  it’ll  just  get  dirty  again. 
Keep  your  windows  clean  and  get  the  road  film  off. 


Take  along  a picnic  lunch  or 
occasionally  eat  on  the  local  economy  . . . 


“I’m  HENRY  C.  FRIMLY!” 


Check  first  on  what  national 
credit  cards  are  accepted  . . . 


“They  won’t  accept  cash!  Do  you 
have  your  credit  card?” 

If  you’re  rolling  up  2,000  miles  or  more  take  time 
for  another  lubrication  job,  oil  and  filter  change.  This 
could  be  quite  important  if  it  wasn’t  done  before  you 
kicked  off  the  trip.  You  need  to  develop  proficiency  at 
keeping  all  auto  fluid  levels  up  to  par. 

Avoid  using  your  air  conditioner  if  possible.  If 
the  weather  is  mild  roll  down  those  windows  and 
breathe  some  of  that  clean,  fresh  air.  Yes,  Virginia,  in 
Ameria’s  hinterlands  there’s  still  such  a thing  as  clean, 
fresh  air.  The  less  you  use  your  air  conditioner  the  bet- 
ter your  gas  mileage  will  be. 

In  prolonged  high  mountain  driving  you'll  need 
to  have  your  carburetor  adjusted  for  the  thinner  air. 
Mountain  driving  takes  special  skills  so  know  your 
capabilities  and  limitations  before  you  tackle  the 
heights. 

Be  prepared  to  use  your  lower  transmission 
gears  more  often  than  your  cruising  gear  both  in  climb- 
ing mountains  or  tough  hills  and  for  gearing  down  when 
descending.  Use  your  engine  as  a brake  and  try  to  stay 
off  your  brake  pedal.  Otherwise  you’ll  bum  your  brakes 
out  in  short  order.  Take  curves  to  your  inside  when 
safely  possible  to  eliminate  or  minimize  the  centrifugal 
force  pulling  your  car  to  the  outside  of  the  curve. 

Eating  In  or  Out?  Many  of  our  economy-wise 
Army  travellers  shun  eating  out  almost  entirely  while 
on  the  road.  Much  too  expensive  they  say. 

Instead  they  cart  along  a cooler  full  of  soda  pop, 
iced  tea,  water  and  other  favorite  beverages  plus  bread, 
sandwich  meat  and  cheese,  fresh  fruit  and  the  like.  The 
family  can  either  eat  on  the  move  or  stop  for  a rest  and  a 
picnic  in  some  idyllic  setting.  The  rest  areas  found  along 
all  interstates  and  most  U.S.  and  state  highways  are 
ideal  for  this. 
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Try  the  mobile  picnic  and  you’ll  both  have  fun 
and  save  money.  You  can  replenish  supplies  along  the 
way  and  maybe  hit  a fast  food  chain  or  restaurant  at 
times  to  break  the  monotony.  At  night  you  can  do  the 
same  thing;  eat  in  the  motel  room  or  occasionally  eat  at 
a local  restaurant. 

More  Tips.  In  scheduling  your  trip  for  the  next 
day,  determine  where  you’ll  be  for  big  city  afternoon 
and  evening  rush  hours.  Bypass  and  stay  out  of 
bumper-to-bumper  heartaches.  The  same  goes  for  long 
weekend  or  holiday  traffic.  Try  to  head  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  general  traffic  flow  so  you’re  not  caught 
in  the  escaping  onslaught.  Your  nerves  and  those  of 
your  family  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Watch  the  position  of  the  sun  so  it  doesn’t  shine 
directly  into  your  eyes  or  into  your  rear-view  mirror. 

Don’t  carry  all  your  cash  on  you  in  one  location. 
Place  emergency  money  in  suitcases  and  in  two  or  more 
places  on  your  body. 

Make  sure  your  spouse  does  the  same  and  even 
give  a few  bucks  to  the  kids.  That  way,  if  you  get  mug- 
ged or  ripped  off  you’ll  still  have  some  cash  available  to 
help  you  out  of  a jam.  You’ll  need  some  cash  since 
credit  cards  will  not  totally  hack  it.  You'll  need  cash  for 
toll  roads,  toll  bridges,  tips  and  the  like.  And  don’t 
forget  to  take  traveller’s  checks. 

Lock  your  car  if  everyone  leaves  it  and  either 
take  portable  valuables  like  watches  and  cameras  with 


“.  . . Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  . . 


you  or  lock  them  in  the  trunk  out  of  sight.  If  Charley  the 
Pooch  is  along  his  presence  may  deter  would-be 
thieves,  but  don't  leave  him  penned  inside  the  car  on 


PREPARING  YOUR  CAR  FOR  LONG 
DISTANCE  DRIVING 

A Checklist 


• Gather  adequate  maps  to  meet  your  needs. 

• Tuneup  to  include  new  points,  condenser,  rotor,  spark 
plugs,  carburetor  cleaning  and  adjustment. 

• Front  end  alignment. 

• Check  tires  for  proper  pressure  and  usable  rubber 
tread.  Rotate  and  balance  tires. 

• Lubrication  and  oil  change. 

• Check  battery  and  if  the  charge  is  down  have  it  slow 
charged  to  full  power. 

I*  Change  oil  and  gas  filters  and  air  filter  if  it  has  at  least 
10,000  miles  on  it. 

• Check  and  adjust  headlights;  insure  tail  lights,  parking 
lights,  back-up  lights,  stop  lights  and  especially  hazard 
warning  flashers  work  properly. 

• Check  and  adjust  power  or  manual  steering. 

• Check  fanbelts  and  replace  even  if  only  slightly  frayed 
or  cut. 

• Check  and  correct  radiator  cooling  system,  windshield 
washers,  engine  oil,  automatic  transmission,  differen- 
tial, power  steering  and  brake  master  cylinder  fluid 
levels.  All  drivers  and  navigators  should  learn  to  make 
the  checks  and  corrections  themselves. 

• Wash  and  wax  the  car  for  maximum  sun,  ice  and  snow 
protection. 

• Check  and  replace  windshield  wiper  arms  and  blades  if 
they  are  worn  and  streaking  your  windshield. 

• Check  rear  window  defroster. 

V 


• Check  air  conditioner  and  heating  system. 

• Check  brake  system  and  service  if  necessary. 

• Check  shock  absorbers  and  replace  if  20,000-25,000 
miles  old. 

• Check  exhaust  system  for  holes  or  leaks  and  have  pipes 
and  mufflers  repaired  or  replaced. 

• Prepare  an  emergency  kit  and  stash  in  the  trunk  or 
spare  tire  well.  Things  to  include  are:  a flashlight  that 
works,  two  spare  flashlight  batteries,  a tool  kit  with 
wrenches  and  screwdrivers,  a tuneup  kit  with  con- 
denser and  rotor  and  battery  jump  cables.  Also,  you'll 
need  spare  fuses  and  a tire  pressure  gauge,  light  bulbs, 
three  to  five  cans  of  motor  oil,  one  can  of  automatic 
transmission  fluid,  a steel  tow  rope,  a battery  terminal 
brush  to  remove  corrosion,  a set  of  fan  belts  even  if  the 
ones  on  the  car  are  brand  new,  some  old  rags  or  towels 
and  window  washing  implements  Whether  summer  or 
winter  a gallon  or  two  of  year-round  antifreeze  is  a 
must,  plus  a gallon  of  water  — just  in  case.  Keep  a 
gallon  of  distilled  water  handy  for  servicing  your  bat- 
tery. 

• You’ll  need  a highway  warning  kit  with  emergency 
flares,  a warning  triangle  and  maybe  a portable  flasher. 
Don't  forget  an  EMPTY  gas  can,  a can  of  household  oil 
and  in  the  winter  windshield  washer  antifreeze,  a 
long-handled  snow  brush,  an  ice  scraper  and  two  or 
three  cans  of  spray  window  deicer. 
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extremely  hot  or  cold  days  with  the  windows  up  — you 
might  kill  him. 

As  for  hitchhikers,  chances  are  your  car  will  be 
loaded  to  the  gills  anyway.  But  there  is  a big  difference 
in  being  a Samaritan  and  potentially  endangering  the 
lives  of  your  family.  After  all,  they  are  your  responsibil- 
ity — not  so  the  hitchhiker. 

The  Locals  Again.  The  locals  are  the  place  you 
find  color  and  bargains.  Check  out  their  handicrafts, 
antiques  and  other  goods,  especially  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  Some  fine  bargains  are  there  among 
items  rarely  seen  outside  the  region. 

Around  areas  where  clothing,  shoes,  white 
goods  and  towels  are  manufactured  you’ll  find  a potful 
of  factory  outlet  stores  selling  first  line  and  irregular 
goods  for  up  to  75  percent  off  the  retail  bite.  Best  bet  for 
these  are  in  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  the  Carolinas. 

Be  N ice.  Courtesy  really  works  wonders 
wherever  you  go.  Be  free  with  opening  doors  for  the 
local  folk,  saying  “Good  Morning’’  or  “Howdy,’’  of- 
fering “Please,’’  “Thank  You’’  and  “You're  Wel- 
come.” Lots  of  Ugly  Americans  have  forgotten  these 
pleasantries  but  they  still  mean  a lot  — if  it  sounds  like 
you  mean  it.  All  kinds  of  doors  magically  open  to  you  as 
the  locals  seek  to  please  their  courteous  guests  from 
out-of-state. 

The  locals  might  even  offer  to  steer  you  away 


from  their  known  neighborhood  tourist  traps.  That 
would  be  a real  favor  since  such  money  takers  may  also 
be  a vital  regional  money  maker.  The  tourist  traps  are 
real  bummers! 

Need  a Cop.  The  local  police  can  be  very  help- 
ful too,  assuming  you  don’t  run  afoul  of  their  speed 
limits  and  other  laws.  Police  can  be  invaluable  if  your 
car  breaks  down  or  you  get  robbed  and  need  help. 

City  or  town  police  are  fairly  easy  to  find.  But 
what  about  their  Smoky  Bear-hatted  state  highway  pat- 
rol brethren  out  on  the  Interstates  and  U.S.  state  high- 
ways? 

If  you  really  need  one,  look  near  on-ramps  of  the 
Interstates  or  on  center  connecting  service  roads  — 
usually  behind  some  rocks  or  trees  — or  on  the  reverse 
slope  of  a hill. 

Of  course,  there  is  one  way  you  can  find  yourself 
a state  partolman  rather  rapidly.  Just  barrel  down  his 
highway  at  60  to  90  mph  in  a 55  mph  zone  and  he'll  find 
you. 

State  troopers  are  a tolerant,  courteous  bunch. 
But  they  do  not  care  for  dangerous  speeders,  and  if  Mr. 
Speeder  has  been  drinking  he  can  forget  it!  He’s  up  the 
creek. 

Hope  you’ve  read  something  you  can  use  on 
your  next  long  distance  trip.  Such  trips  should  be  en- 
joyable and  fun.  So  next  time  relax  and  have  a good 
time.  -A 


v 

WHAT  TO  TAKE 

A Checklist  For  Long  Distance  Roadtrips 


What  you  take  with  you  depends  on  your  individual  needs, 
your  available  vehicle  storage  space,  the  number  of  travellers, 
the  distance  to  be  traversed  and  the  number  of  days  on  the  road 
The  following  checklist  could  prove  handy  and  should  be 
adapted  to  best  meet  your  own  requirements. 


• Pack  only  what  you  need  and  keep  the  number  of  bags 
to  an  absolute  minimum.  Hanging  valpacks  are  handy. 
Don't  take  4 week's  worth  of  clothes  for  a 2-week  jaunt. 
Men  need  one  coat  and  tie  and  ladies  one  dress-up 
outfit  — just  in  case. 

• If  on  PCS  or  TDY  take  the  minimum  number  of  uniforms 
for  the  season.  Hang  them  in  a suit  bag  or  valpack  to 
lessen  wrinkles. 

• Go  heavy  on  durable,  rugged,  wash-and-wear,  perma- 
nent press,  mix-and-match  clothing  that  can  be  washed 
and  dried  on  the  road.  Take  clothing  for  the  weather 
expected.  A rain  or  golf  jacket  is  always  handy.  Take 
only  those  dress  shoes  needed  and  take  along  a pair  of 
sneakers  or  jogging  shoes.  They're  handy  for  long 
hikes  in  the  mountains,  forests  or  desert. 

• Take  a few  toys  and  games  for  the  kids:  keep  them  off 
King  Driver's  neck.  Hubby  and  wife  could  use  reading 
or  study  material. 

• Take  enough  money  and/or  traveller's  checks  to  defray 
the  cost  of  your  trip  plus  requisite  credit  cards  and  your 
checkbook. 


• Take  a wide  variety  of  stereo  tapes  for  your  auto  tape 
player  . . . something  for  everyone  in  the  car. 

• Take  golf  clubs  and  tennis  rackets  along  but  only  if  you 
plan  to  use  them. 

• Take  pen,  pencil  and  paper.  You  may  need  them. 

• Take  a good  still  and/or  movie  camera  — plus  film,  of 
course. 

• Take  stamps  for  post  cards  and  letters  to  send  back 
home  or  to  other  friends  and  relatives. 

• Pack  food  and  beverages  for  5 or  6 days.  Ice  down  your 
drinks  with  an  ice  pack  in  a small,  portable  cooler. 

• Take  the  absolute  minimum  amount  of  toiletries  and 
personal  care  items. 

• If  travelling  with  a baby,  pack  plenty  of  throw-away 
commercially  prepared  bottles  and  disposable  diapers. 

• Take  some  packages  of  moist  towelettes  for  baby  and 
all  members  of  the  family.  They're  handy  for  washing 
hands  and  face  and  refreshing  King  or  Queen  Driver. 

• Take  a good,  well-equipped  first  aid  kit.  Keep  it  close  at 
hand  and  not  buried  in  a bag. 

• Take  a can  or  bottle  of  disinfectant  — just  in  case. 
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For  you  combat  arms  soldiers 
who  would  rather  face  enemy 
fire  than  the  rigors  of  prepar- 
ing for  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  (MOS)  testing,  help  is  on 
the  way.  It's  called  TEC,  for  Train- 
ing Extension  Course,  and  provides 
the  soldier  with  all  the  prepackaged 
lesson  materials  he  needs  to  prepare 
for  a particular  MOS  test. 

Before  TEC  the  soldier  pre- 
paring for  an  MOS  test  was  con- 
fronted with  field  manuals,  technical 
manuals,  study  guides,  regulations, 
bulletins  and  other  references 
through  which  he  diligently  plowed 
to  come  up  with  the  required  know- 
ledge. Now,  his  unit  commander  or 
trainer  may  give  him  a filmstrip  and 
an  audio  cassette.  Each  lesson  is  a 
complete  package  that  enables  him 
to  perform  goals  directly  related  to 
his  on-the-job  skills.  Each  step  re- 
quires the  soldier  to  show  he  has 
mastered  the  preceding  lesson. 

When  circumstances  require 
a soldier  to  take  the  lesson  in  a 
motor  pool  or  other  remote  area,  he 
can  listen  to  a small  cassette  tape 
recorder  that  “talks"  him  through 
the  procedure.  For  lessons  with  fre- 
quently changing  content,  pro- 
grammed texts  are  used. 

Whatever  the  medium,  all 
TEC  lessons  are  self-paced.  Some 
experienced  soldiers  may  success- 
fully complete  a lesson  in  30  mi- 
nutes, while  others  may  need  much 
longer.  The  time  involved  is  unim- 
portant if  the  soldier  is  able  to  pass 
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the  test  at  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

In  fact,  the  experienced  sol- 
dier would  be  wise  to  take  the  test 
first  to  establish  whether  he  can  al- 
ready do  the  task;  if  he  passes,  he 
doesn't  need  to  take  that  lesson. 
This  pre-test  feature  gives  a compe- 
tent soldier  the  freedom  to  move 
ahead  to  advanced  training  more 
quickly  than  a less  experienced  sol- 
dier. But  in  either  case  the  soldier 
must  show  he  has  mastered  the  re- 
quired learning  objective. 

At  present  the  TEC  system 
is  being  employed  in  the  2d  Divi- 
sion, 3d  Armored  Division,  4th  Di- 
vision (Mech),  9th  Division,  101st 
Division  (Air  Assault),  2d  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment,  38th  Air  De- 
fense Brigade,  197th  Infantry 
Brigade,  1st  Battalion,  61st  Infantry 
and  1st  Battalion,  75th  Rangers  in 
the  Active  Army.  Reserve  Compo- 
nent units  using  TEC  include  the 
38th  Division  (ARNG),  100th 
USAR  Training  Division,  the  Ok- 
lahoma National  Guard  Military 
Academy  and  six  Army  Reserve 
schools. 

In  addition  to  field  units  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  combat  arms  schools 
(Infantry,  Artillery,  Armor)  are  in- 
tegrating TEC  into  their  resident 
courses. 

Other  Applications.  As  part 
of  an  on-the-job  program,  a soldier 
can  use  TEC  to  thoroughly  prepare 
himself  for  his  new  job  and  master 
new  tasks  before  he  reports  for 
further  training.  This  saves  super- 
visor time  and  gives  the  trainee  im- 
mediate confidence  in  his  ability  to 
perform  in  his  new  MOS. 


TEC  can  also  be  successfully 
used  in  integrated  or  concurrent 
training.  Since  all  TEC  equipment 
can  be  powered  by  a standard  field 
generator  and  the  projector  is  trans- 
portable in  its  rugged  carrying  case, 
lessons  can  be  taken  almost  any- 
where in  the  field.  Soldiers  not  ac- 
tively engaged  in  training  exercises 
— while  waiting  their  turn  on  the 
rifle  range  or  combat  course,  for  ex- 
ample — can  be  organized  into 
groups  and  given  concurrent  train- 
ing by  the  TEC  method. 

In  initial  training  normally 
requiring  a great  number  of  trainers 
or  supervisors  TEC  can  help  with 
some  of  the  instruction.  Supervisors 
can  thus  be  freed  from  routine  ac- 
tivities to  take  part  in  more  critical 
training  tasks  such  as  supervising 
live  fire  exercises  or  conducting  col- 
lective training. 

Checking  Results.  Even 
while  a lesson  is  being  developed 
it’s  tried  out  on  soldiers  filling  the 
same  MOS  or  job  and  their  com- 
ments are  invited.  After  reviewing 
these  comments  as  well  as  evidence 
of  increased  learning  reflected  in 
test  scores  during  the  "try-outs,” 
the  authors  revise  the  lesson  as 
needed.  Revisions  make  sure  sol- 
diers can  understand  and  do  what  is 
being  taught  plus  meet  prescribed 
job  standards. 

Uses  of  the  TEC  system  as  a 
means  of  increasing  MOS  profi- 
ciency and  job  performance  are  al- 
most limitless.  According  to  present 
plans  it  should  be  available  by  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Year  1976  to  every 
combat  arms  battalion  in  the  Active 
Army  and  Reserve  Components.^ 
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FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


ON  A WINNING  TEAM 


The  U.S.  Military  Academy, 
West  Point,  has  another  foot- 
ball team.  It  is  a light- 
weight team  for  players 
weighing  158  pounds  or  less. 
The  team  has  won  20  consecu- 
tive games  and  gained  five 
straight  Eastern  Collegiate 
Athletic  Conference  titles. 
This  past  season  they  were 
led  in  scoring  by  Cadet  Cap- 
tain Dorian  T.  Anderson. 


Cadet  Anderson,  Brazil, 
Ind. , is  also  a leader  off 
the  field.  As  the  Regimental 
Commander  of  one  of  the  four 
Cadet  Regiments,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  leadership 
of  1,000  cadets  and  is  the 
first  black  man  ever  to  hold 
this  important  leadership 
position . 

Whether  as  a student, 
football  player  or  black, 
Cadet  Anderson  says,  "At  the 
Academy  you'll  be  treated  as 
a Cadet  first . " 


TO  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 

It  takes  lots  of  faith  and 
time  to  make  a dream  come 
true,  but  it's  worth  it  ac- 
cording to  Specialist  7 
Franklin  D.  Oats. 

SP7  Oats,  a driver  for  the 


commanding  general  of  the 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Systems  Command,  has  been  or- 
dained as  a minister  at  the 
Progressive  Union  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  in  Huntsville, 
Ala . 

A veteran  of  15  years  in 
the  Army,  SP7  Oats  has  been 
interested  in  religion  since 
he  was  6 years  old  and  went 
to  church  with  his  parents  in 
Paris,  Tex.  In  those  days  he 
sang  in  the  choir  and  took  an 
active  part  in  youth  activi- 
ties. In  fact,  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  when  he  was 
just  15 . 

Later  he  thought  of  the 
ministry  as  his  life's  work, 
but  he  felt  that  a young  sin- 
gle man  needed  to  see  more  of 
life  to  be  effective  as  a 
preacher.  Unsure  of  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  do  with  his 
life,  SP7  Oats  enlisted  in 
the  Army  in  1959. 

Later  he  found  that  his 
religion  was  the  dominant 
force  in  his  life  and  decided 
he  wanted  to  be  a preacher. 


Hoping  to  fulfill  his  am- 
bitions in  the  Army,  he  ap- 
plied for  the  Chaplain's 
Corps.  However,  he  discover- 
ed that  by  the  time  he  met 
the  educational  requirements 
for  chaplains  he  would  be 
close  to  regular  retirement. 
Remembering  that  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves, 
SP7  Oats  decided  he  could  and 
would  become  a preacher  and 
he  did. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  1974 
SP7  Oats  was  ordained  as  a 
Baptist  minister.  He  intends 
to  continue  his  ministerial 


duties  and,  when  he  retires 
from  the  Army,  plans  to  have 
a church  of  his  own. 

SP7  Oats  describes  his 
philosophy  this  way:  "I  want 
to  live  my  religion  and  ful- 
fill my  obligations  as  I see 
them.  I want  to  get  out  into 
the  community  and  carry  God's 
word  to  the  people  ...  that  is 
what  we  need." 


KNOT  TIED  IN  THE  FIELD 

A military  wedding--you 
envision  colorful  dress  ‘uni- 
forms, shining  brass  and 
spit-shined  shoes,  along  with 
the  traditional  orange  blos- 
soms and  candlelight  satin. 
You  see  the  bride  and  groom 
leaving  the  chapel  under  a 
canopy  of  crossed  sabers,  and 
you  know  the  formal  reception 
at  one  of  the  various  mili- 
tary clubs  will  be  equally 
"establishment"  in  nature  and 
execution . 

But,  when  Miss  Carolyn 
Farmer,  Hopkinsville,  Ky . , 
and  First  Lieutenant  Barney 
A.  Bishop,  Aspen,  Colo.,  ex- 
changed marriage  vows  in  De- 
cember, their  chapel  had  the 
wide  open  sky  as  its  ceiling, 
and  their  reception  was  held 
in  a tent  situated  in  a re- 
mote training  area  at  Fort 
Lee,  Va.  Most  of  the  wedding 
party  was  attired  in  full 
field  uniform. 

1LT  Bishop,  a platoon 
leader  with  the  267th  Quar- 
termaster Company  (POL) , and 
Miss  Farmer  had  planned  to  be 
married  in  December.  But  he 
found  that  he  would  be  parti- 
cipating in  an  intensified 
field  training  exercise  on 
the  date  selected  for  the 
wedding . 


"I  called  Carolyn  and  asked 
jokingly  if  she  would  like  to 


get  married  in  the  field," 
1LT  Bishop  said,  "and  to  my 
surprise  she  said  she  thought 
it  would  be  a great  idea." 


A LONG-HAIRED  DRUMMER 

It's  easy  to  see  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  Band 
marches  to  the  beat  of  a dif- 
ferent drummer. 


Her  name  is  Shelley  Badham 
and  she's  the  first  woman 
member  in  the  band's  long 
history . 

"People  just  don't  expect 
a girl  to  play  the  drums," 
explains  PFC  Badham,  a 23- 
year-old  from  Des.  Moines, 
Iowa.  "The  audience  usually 
does  a double  take.  They  ex- 
pect me  to  play  the  flute  or 
clarinet  or  something." 

Shelley  began  playing  the 
skins  after  a junior  high 
band  open  house , in  which 
parents  and  youngsters  were 
invited  to  choose  the  type  of 
instrument  they  would  like  to 
play. 

"I  was  looking  at  the 
clarinets  but  my  mother  talk- 
ed me  into  taking  up  drums , " 
she  says.  "Mother  was  a 
former  drum  majorette.  I 
think  that  had  something  to 
do  with  it . " 

PFC  Badham 's  favorite 
drummer  is  the  great  Buddy 
Rich,  although  she  professes 
much  respect  for  the  work  of 
Karen  Carpenter,  perhaps  the 
best  known  female  drummer . 

Shelley  joined  the  Army 
after  reading  a pamphlet  that 
described  military  bands.  A 
"Stripes  for  Skills"  audition 
earned  her  a rating  and  entry 
to  the  Armed  Forces  School  of 
Music  in  Norfolk,  Va . 

PFC  Badham  completed  the 
6-month  course  in  only  3 
months  but  still  found  time 
for  romance.  She  married 


Private  Alan  Badham,  a clar- 
inet player  and  fellow  stu- 
dent. PVT  Badham  was  as- 
signed to  the  9th  Division 
Band,  so  his  new  wife  put  in 
a request  for  Fort  Lewis  too. 

Now  they  have  plans  to  or- 
ganize a band  of  their  own. 


EUROPE  ON  A SHOESTRING 

Two  Army  sergeants  recent- 
ly decided  to  hike  to  their 
new  duty  station.  After  all, 
it  was  only  215  miles  away 
and  there  was  just  one  major 
obstacle-- the  Alps. 

They  started  from  their 
unit,  Battery  D,  l/509th  Air- 
borne Infantry  Battalion  Com- 
bat Team,  and  headed  north  to 
Bad  Toelz,  Germany.  Their 
idea  was  to  see  the  European 
'countryside  and  learn  about 
its  people  firsthand. 


"Some  people  leave  the  bar- 
racks only  to  go  to  the  NCO 
club  and  I knew  there  was 
more  to  Europe  than  that," 
says  Sergeant  Don  Williams, 
above  right. 

Once  on  the  road  it  was 
not  long  before  the  plague  of 
long  distance  walkers  hit 
them.  "Our  boots  dug  into  the 
sides  of  our  feet  and  blis- 
ters formed  where  the  leather 
rubbed.  When  we  hit  the  rain 
the  first  3 days  out,  I began 


to  ask  myself  why  I hadn't 
taken  the  train,"  says  Ser- 
geant Hall  Grimmett. 

"One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems I had  was  in  the  Aus- 
trian Alps  about  the  eighth 
day,"  says  SGT  Grimmett.  "It 
was  at  least  7,000  feet  up 
and  I wasn't  used  to  thin 
air.  My  lungs  and  feet  ach- 
ed . We  had  to  step  every  hun- 
dred meters  or  so  to  rest." 

But  the  beauty  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  hospitality  of 
the  people  they  met  made  the 
trip  worthwhile. 


"We  were  in  Northern  Italy 
about  20  kilometers  from  the 
Austrian  border  when  we  came 
upon  this  town  celebrating  a 
new  wine  festival,"  says  SGT 
Grimmett.  "They  were  roast- 
ing chestnuts,  my  favorite. 
A man  handed  me  a jug  of  wine 
and  told  me  to  drink  it  be- 
cause it  was  good  for  me.  He 
was  right . " 

"It  makes  me  wonder  how 
anyone  can  sit  around  the 
barracks  and  say  there's 
nothing  to  do  in  Europe , " 
says  SGT  Williams, 


After  14  days  the  two  ser- 
geants arrived  in  Bad  Toelz 
ready  for  their  next  training 
— USAREUR's  Physical  Readi- 
ness, Training  and  Sports 
School.  Nothing  like  a lei- 
surely stroll  before  taking  a 
physically  demanding  course. 


r\  A ECREATION  SERVICES  PEOPLE  have 
|_J  J tried  to  fulfill  the  “something  for  everyone” 
goal  for  many  years,  yet  a large  portion  of  the 
Army  family  — dependent  youth — didn’t  get 
into  the  act  officially  until  the  late  1960s  and 
has  been  playing  a game  of  “catch-up  ball”  ever  since. 

Programs  for  dependent  youth  have  been 
around  for  years  but  they  were  unofficial,  most  being 
self-supporting,  nonappropriated  fund  (NAF)  ac- 
tivities. The  Army  just  didn’t  have  an  official  policy  on 
youth. 


Social  problems  and  changing  life  styles  during 
the  ’60s  underscored  the  need  for  a strong,  cohesive 
program  for  dependent  youth.  In  March  1968  the  De- 
pendent Youth  Activities  (DYA)  became  an  official 
appropriated  fund  activity  of  Army  Recreation  Ser- 
vices (then  called  Special  Services). 

“The  Army  has  significant  reasons  for  being 
concerned  with  an  organized  youth  activities  pro- 
gram,” says  Walter  Hale,  staff  DYA  director.  Head- 
quarters, FORSCOM.  “The  exigencies  and  uproot- 
ings  allied  to  military  life  make  it  impossible  for  most 
Army  parents  to  settle  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  in  any  one  place.  Along  with  the  uprooting  of  the 
families  are  the  extended  periods  of  time  when  the 
Army  sponsor  is  separated  from  his  family,  thus  de- 
priving the  young  people  of  needed  parental  compan- 
ionship and  supervision.  While  a well-rounded  pro- 
gram of  youth  activivties  cannot  substitute  for  the 
companionship  of  a parent,  it  can  offer  a reasonable 
series  of  programs  which  can  lead  to  worthwhile  learn- 
ing  experiences  and  self-enrichment  during  the 
parent’s  absence.” 

DYA.  Aimed  at  young  people  between  6 and  19 
years  old,  the  Army’s  youth  program  does  many  things. 
It’s  designed  to  improve  the  physical  and  mental  well- 
being of  youth  but  it  also  contributes  to  the  morale  and 
welfare  of  parents  by  providing  a well-supervised  pro- 
gram to  occupy  their  youngsters’  spare  time. 

“Programming  has  to  appeal  to  the  kids,”  says 
Merikay  Rowlee  Wade,  DYA  chief  at  Fort  Lee,  Va. 
“We  must  give  them  programs  they  want  and  not  those 
we  want  them  to  have.  And  the  program  must  be  flexi- 
ble; a rigid  one  just  won’t  work.  Children’s  interests 
change  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  change  with  them.” 

Program  possibilities  for  DYA  are  vast:  sports 
— individual,  group  and  team;  self-directed  activities  — 
reading,  swimming,  pool,  chess  and  hiking;  national 
youth  groups  — 4-H,  Scouting,  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  (AAU),  Little  League  and  Babe  Ruth  League 
baseball.  These,  combined  with  tours,  teen  clubs,  thea- 
ter, crafts  and  community  service  projects  provide  local 
youth  directors  the  activities  to  put  together  a full  pro- 
gram serving  youth  needs. 

Merely  providing  the  programming  isn’t  enough. 
Cooperation  of  the  participants  is  necessary  to  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  an  activity.  “We  have  to  make  the 
kids  feel  responsible  for  their  programs;  they  have  to 
make  them  work,”  says  Wade.  “Adult  programmers 
can  schedule  for  24  hours  a day  but  if  the  youth  aren’t 
given  some  responsibility  in  implementing  their  ac- 
tivities then  we're  just  wasting  time.” 


DYA  tries  to  provide  something  for 
everyone  — from  billiards  to  karate 
classes,  to  teen  clubs  where  dependent 
youths  can  gather,  to  gymnastic  and 
tumbling  classes  — in  a wide  range  of 
recreational  services. 


Football,  swimming,  basketball, 
baseball,  horseback  riding  are 
among  activities  sponsored  by 
DYA/AYA  in  continental  United 
States  and  abroad. 
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The  popular  American  sports  — football, 
baseball  and  basketball  — get  the  publicity  but  indi- 
vidual and  the  newer  sports  receive  emphasis  as  well. 
Tennis,  soccer,  team  handball  and  wrestling  are  offered 
by  DYA  programs.  Winter  sports  such  as  skiing,  skat- 
ing and  ice  hockey  are  on  the  long  DYA  list  of  key 
activities  in  Alaska.  Water  sports  — especially  scuba 
diving  — have  grown  in  popularity  under  the  direction 
of  DYA  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii  and  in  Okinawa. 

Volunteers  are  important  in  running  a successful 
DYA  program.  Officials  are  usually  paid  but  coaches 
and  league  commissioners  are  volunteers.  Although 
fees  are  charged  for  participation  in  the  athletic  program 
the  high  cost  of  quality  equipment  makes  a good  group 
of  volunteers  absolutely  necessary.  Volunteers  are  also 
widely  used  in  all  other  phases  of  the  program. 

The  DYA  sponsors  many  programs  associated 
with  national  organizations  such  as  the  AAU,  Scouting 


and  4-H.  AAU-sanctioned  swim  teams  are  popular;  the 
Fort  Sam  Houston  Aqua  Brats  are  members  of  the 
South  Texas  AAU  and  participate  in  swim  meets 
throughout  South  Texas.  “We  have  some  kids  who 
swim  for  their  high  schools  during  the  week  so  we 
have  a pretty  strong  team,”  says  Ed  Parker,  DYA 
director  at  Fort  Sam. 

Boots  and  Saddles.  Fort  Sam  Houston  also 
sponsors  a Girl  Scout  mounted  patrol  as  one  of  its  pro- 
grams. Using  horses  and  equipment  furnished  by  the 
Recreation  Services’  Boots  and  Saddles  Club  the  girls 
get  instruction  in  equitation  and  the  care  of  horses. 

Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  has  a 445-acre  youth  ranch 
that’s  used  for  4-H  and  Scouting  activities.  There  are 
livestock  barns,  hay  barns,  minnow  and  catfish  nur- 
series, an  automotive  shop  and  an  environmental  study 
area  on  the  ranch.  The  4-H  club  sells  minnows  and 
catfish  to  help  defray  ranch  expenses,  while  4-H  youth 
learn  farming  and  ranching  skills  and  how  to  apply 
them  to  their  personal  and  community  needs. 

The  real  proof  of  success  comes  from  comments 
of  the  participants.  “1  love  the  Teen  Club;  it’s  the  only 
place  to  go  without  my  parents.  And  we  have  enough 
activities  to  keep  us  busy,’’  says  Mary  Gorby,  a 
member  of  the  Fort  Lee  Teen  Club. 

Other  Side  of  the  Coin.  Although  DYA  has 
become  a viable  and  fast  growing  Army  program  over 
the  past  7 years,  all  is  not  perfect. 

When  the  Army-wide  DYA  program  was  im- 
plemented in  1968,  making  DYA  activities  an  appro- 
priated fund  activity,  it  became  the  local  commander’s 
responsibility  to  fund  the  program  in  his  area.  In  in- 
stances where  appropriated  money  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  youth  program,  nonappropriated 
funds  are  used  as  a supplement.  Ideally,  major  opera- 
ting expenses  are  paid  from  appropriated  funds  and 
NAF  are  budgeted  to  pay  for  incidentals  such  as 
awards,  sports  officials  and  supplies  not  available 
through  normal  requisitioning. 

The  amount  of  appropriated  money  that  has 
been  made  available  to  DYA  in  continental  United 
States  has  not  always  been  available  overseas.  In  many 
instances  these  programs  have  remained  largely  self- 
supporting  at  the  local  level. 

“There  are  several  reasons  for  this,’’  says 
Wayne  J.  Page,  DYA  director  at  Department  of  the 
Army.  “For  example,  in  Europe  commanders  have  al- 
ways been  confronted  with  limited  resources  to  carry 
on  mission  requirements.  Also,  the  lack  of  an  Army 
post  community  in  the  overseas  areas  as  we  know  it  in 
the  States  makes  the  job  even  more  difficult.” 

“However,”  the  DYA  chief  points  out.  “DYA 
around  the  world  has  done  very  well  considering  the 
limited  facilities  and  resources  available.  In  spite  of  ev- 
erything we  have  an  excellent  program.  We  have  some 
problems  but  a joint  effort  has  been  able  to  overcome 
them.” 

“The  biggest  problem  we’re  facing  in  the  DYA 
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program  is  lack  of  staffing  depth,”  says  Page.  “We  just 
don’t  have  enough  qualified  people  to  get  the  job  done. 
If  we  had  the  people  we  could  find  money  to  operate.” 
DYA  officials  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
volunteers.  “The  first  and  utmost  quality  one  must  pos- 
sess is  a genuine  concern  for  kids,”  says  Emmett 
Rodifer,  staff  DYA,  Headquarters  TRADOC.  “If  you 
forget  the  kids  — our  Nation's  future  resource  — you 
won’t  make  it  in  the  DYA  program.” 

“DYA  needs  knowledgeable  people  who  are 
willing  to  work  — people  who  don’t  feel  compelled  to 
do  the  job  but  really  want  to  do  it,”  says  Wade.  “It 
must  be  someone  who  takes  pride  in  his  or  her  work  and 
feels  no  one  is  big  enough  to  wreck  their  program.” 

These  are  big  shoes  to  fill  but  there’s  always 
someone  to  fill  them,  Wade  says.  “My  staff  is  dedicated 
and  enthusiastic.  My  secretary  has  driven  a jeep  to  drag 
baseball  fields  for  a game,  and  at  Fort  Lee  I probably 
had  DYA’s  first  Wac  football  commissioner,  Specialist 
5 Gloria  Lewis.” 

“Can-Do”  Approach.  Although  DYA  pro- 


grams around  the  world  suffer  from  a shortage  of  funds, 
a continuous  round  of  fund-raising  activities  goes  on. 

Each  year  the  Frankfurt,  Germany  American 
Youth  Activities  (AYA)  — as  DYA  is  called  in  Europe 
— holds  a German-American  carnival  to  raise  a large 
part  of  its  operating  capital.  A civilian  midway  is  com- 
bined with  beer  tents  and  local  food  and  amusement 
concessions  to  provide  an  enjoyable  week  for  Ameri- 
cans and  their  German  neighbors. 

Fort  Lee  sponsors  a circus  every  other  year  with 
the  proceeds  earmarked  for  the  post’s  DYA  program 
and  plans  are  underway  to  alternate  with  a carnival. 

Many  DYA  activities  conduct  Christmas  tree 
sales  annually.  People  from  the  related  programs  spon- 
sored under  the  DYA  join  together  to  sell  trees  with  the 
respective  programs  sharing  the  profits. 

Problems  are  many  and  solutions  are  difficult  but 
the  concerted  efforts  of  staff,  commanders,  youth,  adult 
volunteers  and  parents  are  helping  to  spark  a lively 
youth  program  offering  “choice,  not  chance”  for  the 
Army’s  dependent  youth. 


At  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  student  pirouettes  in 
DYA-sponsored  ballet  class  while,  at 
right,  soldier  volunteers  help  with 
Christmas  tree  sales  to  support  DYA 
program. 
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SPECIALIST  4 ROBERT  G.  FULLER,  USAR,  is  a Reser- 
vist assigned  to  the  187th  Infantry  Brigade. 


A HILL  IN 
HARLESTOWN 

Robert  G.  Fuller 


Many  of  the  troops 

were  young  boys,  freckle- 
faced and  barefooted.  Be- 
side them  on  the  lines  behind  the  re- 
doubt were  men  so  old  they  should 
have  been  in  rocking  chairs  on  the 
porches  which  overlooked  their 
farms.  None  of  them  were  ade- 
quately armed  — each  had  enough 
ammunition  to  fire  only  three  or  four 
rounds.  They  had  almost  no  military 
training  and  had  never  heard  a 
weapon  fired  in  anger. 

In  short,  they  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  But  they 
took  their  positions,  rested  their 
muskets  on  their  entrenchments  and 
barricades,  sighted  well  and  waited 
for  the  veterans  of  the  finest  army  in 
the  world  of  that  day.  And  slaugh- 
tered them. 

These  men  fought  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  on  June  17,  1775,  but 
the  shooting  had  really  begun  2 
months  before  at  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington when  farmers  of  the  towns 
fired  on  British  troops  who  had 
come  for  stores  of  powder. 

These  “shots  heard  around 


Army  to  return  to  their  farms.  They 
saw  others,  men  who  would  never 
make  combat  troops,  remain  to  con- 
sume the  few  precious  supplies  and 
turn  Cambridge,  army  headquar- 
ters, into  a hell  of  rioting,  drunken- 
ness and  thievery.  Civilians  were  in 
an  uproar  as  their  property  and  pro- 
visions were  commandeered  to  sup- 
port the  rebels  who  had  thrown  up 
villages  of  mud  huts  and  shacks  of 
boards,  turf  and  stone. 

Barrooms  were  placed  off 
limits  and  the  arms  of  the  noncoms 
tired  as  they  meted  out  the  39  lashes 
to  soldiers  who  knew  no  discipline 
and  would  learn  none.  Dishonor- 
able discharges  and  desertions 
finally  thinned  out  the  ranks  of  the 
men  who  were  besieging  Boston, 
and  the  Committee  of  Safety  turned 
the  remaining  mob  into  a semblance 
of  an  organized  army. 

Conditions  in  the  city  where 
13,000  British  soldiers  were 
stationed  were  much  the  same.  The 
townsmen  hated  the  British  and  the 
British  loathed  the  Bostonians. 
Screams  of  murder,  sedition  and 
tryanny  filled  the  sky  and  the  cres- 
cendo grew  as  hordes  of  colonial 
loyalists  fled  to  the  city  for  protec- 
tion against  the  patriots  who  had 
made  their  lives  a hell  on  earth  by 
burning  their  barns,  killing  their 
livestock  and  threatening  their  lives. 
Pandemonium  was  the  order  of  the 
day  and  bloodshed  a logical  result. 
A battle  had  to  be  fought. 

Head-On  Battle.  The  real 
significance  of  the  battle  known  as 
Bunker  Hill  — which  was  actually 
fought  on  Breed’s  Hill  — was  found 
in  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
fought  there.  From  a military  point 
of  view,  it  never  should  have  been 
fought  at  all.  The  hills  are  located  in 
Charlestown,  which  is  much  like  a 
thumb  of  land  pointing  toward  the 
Atlantic.  The  Mystic  River  forms 
the  northern  side  of  the  thumb  and 
then  flows  south  to  join  the  Charles 


the  world”  had  a telling  effect  on  the 
soldiers  of  the  crown  and  they  re- 
treated back  to  their  quarters  in 
Boston.  The  American  colonists 
were  electrified  by  the  action  of 
their  countrymen  and  the  first  seeds 
of  hope  were  planted.  The  patriots 
had  found  it  was  possible  to  stand 
up  to  the  British.  They  might  even 
have  a chance  in  a battle  for  liberty 
— in  a war  for  independence. 

But  the  colonists  knew  doubt 
also.  Was  Concord  and  Lexington  a 
fluke,  a mistake  the  British  would 
soon  set  straight  by  crushing  the 
colonies,  massacring  the  patriots 
and  snatching  away  the  liberties 
they  already  knew?  Concord  and 
Lexington  needed  confirmation. 

Boston  and  its  suburbs  were 
convulsed  with  disorder  that  violent 
spring.  The  Minutemen  who  raised 
their  weapons  in  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington had  chased  their  foes  to  the 
city  limits  and  joined  the  rest  of  the 
leaderless  Continental  Army,  swell- 
ing it  to  16,000  men.  Revolutionary 
authorities  were  unable  to  care  for 
or  control  the  large  body  of  soldiers. 

They  watched  good  men  tire 
of  the  venture  and  abandon  the 
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River  which  makes  up  the  southern 
boundary.  Thus,  Charlestown  is 
bordered  on  three  sides  by  water. 

Behind  it,  in  those  days,  was 
a narrow  causeway.  The  British, 
with  control  of  the  sea,  had  only  to 
occupy  the  causeway  to  neutralize 
the  peninsula  and  trap  all  the  troops 
on  it.  The  patriots  under  Colonel 
William  Prescott  should  have 
realized  that  and  the  British  under 
General  Thomas  Gage  should  have 
acted  accordingly.  Prescott  appar- 
ently was  oblivious  to  military 
strategy  and  Gage  chose  to  ignore 
the  logic  of  his  calling.  They  fought 
a head-on  battle. 

Immediately  after  Concord 
and  Lexington  Admiral  Graves, 
who  commanded  the  two  British 
ships  in  port,  advised  Gage  to  oc- 
cupy the  hills  which  looked  down  on 
Boston  before  the  rebels  placed  ar- 
tillery on  them. 

Gage  rejected  the  idea,  but 
when  he  was  joined  by  Major  Gen- 
erals Clinton,  Howe  and  Burgoyne 
with  their  reinforcements  on  May 
24,  he  decided  to  push  his  lines  of 
resistance  to  include  the  hills  of 
Charlestown  to  the  north  and  Dor- 
chester to  the  southwest.  By  June 
16  he  had  not  accomplished  this.  On 
that  night  Prescott  led  1,500  men  up 
Breed's  Hill,  the  closest  hill  to  Bos- 
ton, and  erected  his  6-foot  redoubt. 

Across  the  Charles  River  in 
Boston  Gage’s  sentries  listened  to 
the  rebels  as  they  dug  in.  Utterly 
disdainful  of  the  colonists  who  they 
considered  cowards  and  fools,  the 
British  soldiers  did  not  even  report 
the  activity  to  their  commanding 
general.  Gage  awoke  in  the  morning 
to  find  a battlefield  prepared  for  him 
and  an  enemy  waiting  to  be  en- 
gaged. He  obligingly  prepared  to  do 
battle. 

The  Action  Unfolds.  The 

entire  population  of  Boston  and  its 
suburbs  was  ready  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle.  This  aspect  made  the  bat- 
tle on  Breed's  Hill  unique  in  history. 
Because  the  rebels  were  located  on 
a hill  and  because  the  attacking 
British  had  to  climb  the  hill,  troops 
on  both  sides  were  in  full  view  of  the 
noncombatant  civilians.  The  other 
hills  of  Boston,  roof-tops  and 
church  spires  easily  converted  the 


city  into  a giant  stadium  for  the 
populace. 

So  while  the  soldiers  met  in 
combat  thousands  of  spectators 
made  themselves  comfortable  and 
cheered  for  their  favorites.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day  for  both  soldiers  and 
civilians.  In  the  perfectly  clear  June 
day  with  its  bright  sunshine,  the 
actions  of  all  participants  could 
easily  be  followed.  All  eyes  were  on 
Charlestown. 

The  audience  had  plenty  of 
time  to  get  comfortable.  It  was  noon 
before  Gage’s  council  of  war  re- 
jected a plan  to  encircle  the  rebels  in 
favor  of  a direct  attack.  In  the 
meantime  the  people  of  Boston 
watched  Joseph  Warren  and  Israel 
Putnam  bring  the  troops  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire 
across  the  causeway  to  join  Pres- 
cott’s men.  They  had  little  trouble 
running  the  gauntlet  of  shells  laid 
down  by  the  HMS  Falcon,  the 
HMS  Lively  and  the  British  cannon 
on  Copp's  Hill.  Using  boats,  Gen- 
eral Gage  transported  his  troops 
across  the  Charles  from  Boston  and 
after  landing  3,000  crack  combat 
veterans,  assigned  formations  to 
attack  the  1,500  raw  colonials. 

Closing  In.  At  3 p.m.  the 
British  marched  up  the  hill.  Against 
the  green  of  the  sloping  battlefield, 
the  vivid  red  of  British  uniforms 
moved  in  precise  order  forward  and 
upward  toward  the  nervous,  untried 
Americans  who  had  already  been 
under  fire  from  British  cannon  for  8 
hours.  The  Falcon,  Lively  and  the 
artillery  on  Copp's  Hill  held  their 
fire  as  the  soldiers  of  the  king  closed 
the  breach  between  themselves  and 
those  who  defied  them. 

Watching  patriots  were  dis- 
mayed and  loyalists  cheered  them- 
selves hoarse  when  it  seemed  that 
the  battle  would  be  over  without  the 
rebels  ever  firing  a round.  Directly 
up  the  hill  toward  the  entrench- 
ments, General  Howe  closed  in  on 
Prescott  while  Pigot  made  for  the 
rail  and  stone  fence  where  Putnam 
and  John  Stark  were  dug  in  to  pro- 
tect Prescott’s  rear  from  a flank 
movement. 

The  only  sound  was  of 
British  drums  and  British  guns.  The 
Redcoats  left  the  waterfront  behind 


and  occupied  the  hill  by  yards  as  un- 
resisting colonists  watched  their  ad- 
vance from  the  redoubt  The  En- 
glish paced  off  the  hill  until  there 
were  less  than  50  yards  between 
them  and  the  Americans  They 
could  run  the  Yankees  off  wath  a 
show  of  bayonets. 

The  men  and  boys  behind  the 
weak  and  hastily  erected  barricades 
looked  toward  their  leaders  for  the 
command  to  fire.  The  command 
was  withheld.  They  glanced  back 
toward  the  3,000  confident  men  who 
were  coming  to  kill  them,  noted  the 
grim  determination  on  their  ene- 
mies’ faces  and  the  assurance  in 
their  bearing.  Then  they  saw  the 
whites  of  their  eyes. 

“Fire!” 

The  defenders  of  Breed  s 
Hill  fired  one  round  each  into  the 
Redcoats  at  point-blank  range  and  a 
moment  of  sepulchral  silence  fol- 
lowed the  echo  of  the  blast.  The  en- 
tire front  rank  of  the  British  army 
dropped  under  the  hail  of  lead  as 
though  a giant  sword  had  felled  it. 
Numbed  by  the  vicious  volley  of  the 
colonists,  the  English  force  slowed, 
staggered  to  a halt  and  fell  back. 

In  front  of  Prescott's  redoubt 
Britishers  in  red  uniforms  lay  and 
bled  on  the  new  green  grass  Before 
the  fences  of  Stark  and  Putnam, 
more  hundreds  of  British  soldiers 
lay  still  in  death  or  writhed  in  pain. 

Prescott  gave  the  order. 
“Fire!” 

The  British  soldiers,  still 
dazed  by  the  first  volley,  took  the 
second  and  melted  under  the  deadly 
fusillade.  The  screams  of  men  who 
lay  dying  from  the  first  blast  were 
joined  by  new  hundreds  of  mortally 
wounded  men.  The  veterans  were 
being  massacred. 

The  cheering  of  the  spec- 
tators from  windows,  hills  and 
church  steeples  stopped  because  it 
was  not  a time  for  cheering  Regard- 
less of  their  sympathies,  the  bravery 
of  the  patriots  and  the  gallantry  of 
the  dead  and  dying  British  was  so 
profound  that  they  left  room  only 
for  respect  and  admiration  Hatred 
gave  way  to  amazement  and  wonder 
that  men  could  be  so  heroic 

Second  Assault  General 
Howe,  a man  who  distinguished 
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Colonel  William  Prescott  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  As  British  ships  opened  fire  on  the  Americans  Prescott  mounted  the 
parapet  and  walked  about  encouraging  his  men  as  they  dug  in.  Prescott  died  in  the  fight 


himself  by  outstanding  courage  that 
day,  stood  among  his  dead  and  re- 
formed his  living.  The  lines  again 
took  shape  under  his  leadership  and 
the  Redcoats  prepared  to  launch  a 
second  wave  against  the  audacious 
rebels. 

But  another  obstacle  was  in 
Howe’s  way.  On  his  orders,  the 
cannon  from  the  ships  and  the  guns 
on  Copp’s  Hill  had  set  Charlestown 
afire.  Four  hundred  homes  went  up 
in  flames  and  the  smoke  of  the  burn- 
ing city  drifted  across  the  British 
lines,  choking  and  blinding  troops 
who  had  already  found  more  hell 
than  they  anticipated.  Their  new 
enemy  caused  them  to  trip  over 
their  own  dead  and  trample  on  their 
dying. 

Inside  Prescott’s  redoubt 


boys  were  helping  old  men  who  had 
fallen  under  British  gunfire  and  old 
men  tried  to  ease  the  wounds  of  lads 
who  had  stopped  ball  and  shot. 
Some  of  the  wounded  were  taken 
behind  the  lines  and  the  dead  boys 
and  men  were  removed  from  the 
barricades.  During  the  lull  in  battle, 
Putnam  and  Stark  directed  the  care 
of  the  soldiers  who  lay  across  the 
stones  and  rails,  and  the  dead  and 
near  dead  were  carried  to  rendez- 
vous with  Prescott's  fallen. 

The  British  advanced  again. 
Led  by  Howe,  who  knew  no  fear, 
they  approached  the  horrible  red 
line  of  their  dead  and  looked  away 
from  the  suffering  of  the  hundreds 
who  lay  in  agony  in  their  paths. 
They  passed  the  terrible  50-yard  line 
and  ran  toward  the  redoubt  where 


the  colonists  waited.  Another  10 
yards  were  behind  them  and  then 
another  10.  They  were  less  than  30 
yards  from  the  line  of  resistance 
when  Prescott  again  gave  the  order. 

“Fire!” 

For  a brief  second,  the  cloud 
from  the  discharged  muskets 
screened  the  havoc  of  the  volley.  A 
light  spring  breeze  raised  the  smoke 
to  reveal  a sight  that  sent  a shudder 
through  the  defenders  and  a sicken- 
ing thrill  through  the  surviving  at- 
tackers. With  terrible  skill  the  pa- 
tient old  men  and  young  boys  again 
had  sent  a wave  of  death  into  the 
ranks  of  the  British  which  left  more 
dead  than  dying  in  the  attacking 
force. 

In  a scene  fresh  from  hell, 
the  whole  upper  side  of  Breed's  Hill 
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was  paved  with  brightly  uniformed 
men  who  would  never  rise  again. 
Crumpled  upon  them,  trying  to 
scream  away  the  pain,  hundreds  of 
other  brave  men  screamed  their 
agony  to  the  heavens.  Scores  of 
wounded  officers  writhed  among  the 
score  of  dead  officers  and  tears  from 
the  smoke  of  burning  Charlestown 
gave  way  to  tears  of  mourning  for 
more  than  1,000  British  soldiers 
who  lay  upon  the  field. 

Remnant  Remains.  The 
Army  of  attackers  fell  back  and  it 
was  a long  time  before  another  wave 
could  be  launched  at  the  rebels  be- 
hind the  redoubt.  More  officers  had 
been  killed  and  wounded  than 
would  fall  in  all  the  next  7 years  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Companies  of  soldiers  were 
reduced  to  squads;  one  third  of  the 
army  was  gone.  Confidence  gave 
way  to  dismay  and  it  was  a red-eyed 
remnant  of  the  Redcoat  army  that 
finally  reformed  to  march  up  the 
blood-drenched,  corpse-strewn  hill 
of  Charlestown. 

The  lagging,  saddened  foot- 
steps of  the  British  were  quickened 
as  they  made  the  third  charge  when 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  joined  them  with 
500  fresh  troops  who  would  help 
turn  defeat  into  costly  victory.  With 
renewed  spirit  the  British  again  ap- 
proached the  crest  of  Breed’s  Hill 
and  closed  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  defenders. 
Leaping  over  their  dead,  2,500 
British  rushed  the  remaining  1,000 
Americans. 

Behind  flimsy  barricades, 
men  and  boys  exchanged  glances  of 
good-bye  as  they  watched  the 
charge  they  knew  they  couldn’t  re- 
pulse. Everything  they  had  was  ex- 
hausted but  their  courage.  Although 
their  shots  had  been  horribly  effec- 
tive, they  had  been  taking  fire  from 
British  experts.  Prescott  lay  dead 
behind  his  redoubt,  his  body  among 
hundreds  of  other  dead  and 
wounded  men  and  boys  who  had 
joined  him  in  this  rash  battle. 

Corpses  of  patriots  who  re- 
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ceived  their  first  and  last  taste  of 
war  that  bright  warm  day  were 
draped  across  breastworks, 
sprawled  over  rail  fences  in  the  sun- 
shine and  huddled  in  shallow  pits 
behind  warm  field  stones.  Leaders 
such  as  Israel  Putnam  of  Connect- 
icut, Nathanael  Greene  of  Rhode 
Island,  John  Stark  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Artemas  Ward  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  Bostonian 
Joseph  Warren,  prepared  the  last 
defenses,  evacuated  the  wounded, 
removed  the  dead,  planned  a with- 
drawal and  comforted  their  green 
troops  as  death  in  red  coats  came 
forward  for  its  last  visit  to  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

The  English  met  only  a few 
scattered  shots  because  the  rebels 
had  expended  their  entire  supply  of 
powder  and  ball.  The  few  shots  the 
Americans  were  able  to  discharge 
accounted  for  a few  more  dead  and 
wounded  Redcoats  but  the  redoubt 
fell  and  the  attackers  drove  the 
half-armed  defenders  from  their 
positions. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  British, 
the  rebels  didn’t  retreat  in  flight  but 
fell  back  with  a fine  demonstration 
of  order  and  military  skill.  And  they 
went  no  further  than  the  next  hill, 
where  they  dug  in  again.  But  the 
British  had  had  enough.  They  didn’t 
go  after  the  surviving  Americans. 
Raw  courage  and  cool  bravery  had 
had  its  day  and  even  the  spectators 
beyond  the  range  of  fire  were 
satiated  with  display  of  valor. 

Whose  Victory?  The  Brit- 
ish claimed  the  victory  and  their 
claim  hasn't  been  disputed.  Their's 
was  the  military  victory  because 
they  took  the  redoubt.  But  the 
moral  victory  belonged  to  the  un- 
tried and  untrained  patriots.  Lexing- 
ton was  confirmed. 

Victorious  but  sad,  General 
Gage  made  out  his  battle  report. 
Dead:  1 Colonel,  2 Majors,  7 Cap- 
tains, 9 Lieutenants,  15  Sergeants,  1 
Drum  Officer,  191  Rank  and  File. 
Wounded:  2 Colonels,  3 Majors,  27 
Captains,  32  Lieutenants,  8 En- 


signs, 40  Sergeants,  12  Drum 
Officers,  706  Rank  and  File.  Out  of 
3,000  men  he  had  lost  1,054. 

Defeated  but  elated,  the 
Americans  kept  their  losses,  which 
amounted  to  449  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  their  ragged  army  of 
1,500,  to  themselves. 

To  the  amazement  of  the 
world,  the  rebels,  encouraged  by 
Bunker  Hill,  as  the  battle  errone- 
ously came  to  be  called,  went  on  to 
engage  a nation  which  had  crushed 
the  most  powerful  countries  of 
Europe,  had  complete  mastery  of 
the  seas,  five  times  the  population  of 
the  colonies,  tens  of  hundreds  of 
times  the  wealth  and  a great  and 
disciplined  army  — everything  in  its 
favor. 

Power  of  an  Idea.  But  the 

rebels  had  the  spirit  which  was 
demonstrated  on  Breed’s  Hill  and  a 
strange  new  idea  they  felt  was  worth 
fighting  for.  They  believed  govern- 
ment rests  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  that  men  have  the 
right  to  be  free. 

This  idea  sustained  the  out- 
gunned, out-manned,  out-moneyed 
patriots  for  7 years  and  the  inspira- 
tion swept  from  nation  to  nation  and 
even  today  the  world  is  ripped  by 
the  echoes  of  the  gunfire  on  Breed’s 
Hill  as  men  seek  to  control  their 
destinies  and  that  of  their  home 
lands. 

But  profound  as  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
may  be,  people  are  more  inclined  to 
think  of  the  soldiers  on  the  hill  and 
the  men  and  boys  in  the  redoubt. 
Courage  and  determination  when 
the  chips  are  down  create  the  tradi- 
tions which  inspire  a nation,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  to  stand  firm 
and  fight  bravely  for  what  is  right. 

Two  centuries  have  passed 
and  America  has  fought  many  bat- 
tles since  that  June  day  in  Charles- 
town but  that  early  inspiration  re- 
mains fresh  and  bright.  The  tradi- 
tion established  on  that  hill  has  be- 
come a basic  part  of  our  national 
character.  A 
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Since  I had  plenty  of  time  I stopped  for 
breakfast  at  an  all-night  diner  and  shared  the 
place  with  one  other  early  riser  who  sat  at  the 
counter  across  from  me.  Just  as  I finished  eat- 
ing the  door  opened  and  an  old  man  who 
looked  at  least  180  years  old  came  shuffling  in 
and  sat  down  at  a booth. 

The  guy  across  from  me  leaned  for- 
ward with  a big  smile  on  his  face:  “See  that 
old  man  there?  He  taught  me  everything  I 
know  about  catching  fish.  Said  if  1 walked  to  a 
fishin’  hole  and  didn’t  get  dew  on  my  shoes  I 


T*  HE  SHRILL  RING  of  the  alarm  clock 
rattled  the  cobwebs  out  of  my  head  at  4 
n.m.  and  sent  me  scrambling  for  my  pants. 
In  just  2 hours  I was  to  meet  with 
Major  (Dr.)  Richard  Sims,  veterinarian  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  Major  Ernie  Peck  of  the 
Kansas  National  Guard  and  Bob  Henderson, 
extension  specialist.  Wildlife  Damage  Control 
Office,  Kansas  State  University.  Today  we 
would  hunt  one  of  nature’s  premier  predators 
. . . the  wily  coyote  . . . and  the  cattle- 
raisers’  ace  pain-in-the-neck,  the  prairie  dog. 


wouldn’t  catch  any  fish. 

“Also  told  me  another  trick  I use.  Got  me  a big 
glass  tank  and  filled  it  with  water  and  goldfish.  Now 
before  I go  fishin’  1 try  catchin’  one  of  those  goldfish.  If 
they  bite  I go  and  if  they  don’t  I stay  home.  Works 
every  time.” 

There  wasn't  really  too  much  I could  say  about 
that  so  I got  up  and  paid  my  bill.  But  as  I drove  into 
town  to  meet  my  fellow  varmint  hunters  1 made  a men- 
tal note  to  check  into  that  goldfish  business. 

Loading  Up.  After  meeting  MAJ  Sims  and 
Ernie  we  transferred  their  arsenal  of  weapons  to  my 
car.  MAJ  Sims  had  brought  along  a .17  caliber  Reming- 
ton 700  BDL  topped  with  a 10X  Leapold  scope,  a 
pre-'64  Winchester  model  70  Varmint  with  6-18  Red- 
field  Accu- Range  scope  he’d  rechambered  to  6mm-284 
and  another  Remington  chambered  for  25-06. 

Ernie  added  his  two  Remington  .222  caliber 
model  722s  topped  with  Weaver  K scopes  in  8X  and 
12X  to  the  pile.  These  and  my  heavy  barreled  .22-250 
Ruger  Number  1 with  15X  Unertl  scope  and  Smith  & 
Wesson  .22  Remington  Jet  revolver  made  up  our  weap- 
ons battery. 

We  loaded  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  varmint 
hunters  find  helpful  in  long  distance  shooting  — sand- 
bags, bipods,  shooting  stakes,  ground  covers,  binocu- 
lars, thermoses  of  hot  coffee  — and  left  to  pick  up  Bob 
Henderson. 

On  the  way  I learned  both  Ernie  and  MAJ  Sims 
had  started  hunting  varmints  in  high  school.  Sims  grew 
up  on  a farm  in  southeastern  Ohio  and  had  hunted 
woodchuck  and  crows  with  a .22  Hornet.  Wanting  a 
cartridge  that  would  shoot  farther  and  hit  harder  he 
traded  the  Hornet  in  on  a .222  Magnum  and  while  at- 
tending veterinarian  school  bought  both  a .22-250  and  a 
.224  built  on  converted  Mauser  actions. 

Ernie  grew  up  in  Kansas  and  started  plunking  the 
pesky  prairie  dogs  with  a .22  rimfire  rifle.  He  and  a 
buddy  joined  the  Kansas  National  Guard  soon  after 
they  graduated  from  high  school  and  used  their  first 
Guard  paychecks  to  buy  a Lyman  tong  loading  tool  and 
a Savage  219  utility  gun  chambered  for  .22  Hornet. 

“We'd  carry  the  whole  works  with  us,”  said 
Ernie,  "and  one  of  us  would  shoot  until  he  missed.  The 
guy  who  wasn’t  shootin'  had  to  reload  the  fired  cases.” 

Bob  Henderson,  a Biology  PhD,  is  considered 
one  of  the  top  coyote  experts  in  the  country.  He  spends 
most  of  his  time  helping  Kansas  ranchers  and  farmers 
protect  their  livestock  from  some  of  the  200,000  coyotes 
that  make  Kansas  their  killing  grounds.  Although  his 
job  may  require  him  to  snare  or  trap  problem  coyotes 
he’s  an  expert  with  a varmint  call  — a device  that  im- 
itates the  sound  of  a cottontail  orjackrabbit  in  distress. 

Bob  had  spent  the  past  week  300  miles  away  at 
Colby,  Kans.,  teaching  county  predator  control  agents 
how  to  trap  coyotes.  He  had  just  returned  late  the  pre- 
vious night. 

Moving  Out.  While  Ernie  knocked  on  the  door 
to  Bob’s  darkened  house  1 sat  in  the  car  with  MAJ  Sims 
feeling  a bit  guilty  about  taking  Bob  away  from  his  wife 


and  kids  since  he'd  only  been  home  for  a few  hours. 

The  lights  finally  came  on  inside  the  house  and 
soon  Bob,  all  6-foot-4  of  him,  came  through  the  door. 
After  adding  his  Remington  .220  Swift  to  the  pile  of 
weapons  in  the  car’s  trunk  we  started  for  Agenda,  a 
small  town  about  60  miles  northwest  of  Fort  Riley. 

Bob  had  picked  that  area  to  hunt  because  he 
could  check  with  a friend  there  about  a reported  prairie 
dog  town  on  one  of  the  local  ranches. 

As  we  drove  along  swapping  hunting  tales  the 
wind  began  to  pick  up  and  the  car’s  headlights  caught 
red  and  orange  fall  leaves  blowing  across  the  road.  Bob 
expressed  concern.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  use  a 
varmint  call  to  entice  coyotes  when  it’s  windy,  he  ex- 
plained. Coyotes  don’t  like  the  wind  and  prefer  to  stay 
curled  up  in  some  protected  spot.  Also,  the  noise  of  the 
wind  limits  the  range  of  the  varmint  call.  Under  ideal 
conditions.  Bob  said,  a coyote  can  pick  up  the  sound 
from  IV2  miles  away. 

In  Agenda  we  stopped  at  the  town's  only  gas 
station  and  asked  directions  to  the  farm  belonging  to 
Bob’s  friend.  We  found  his  place  and  over  a hot  cup  of 
coffee  asked  permission  to  hunt  coyotes  on  his  land.  He 
readily  agreed  and  while  we  sat  listening  to  him  and  Bob 
reminisce  about  trapping  beaver  along  the  banks  of  the 
Republican  river,  his  wife  called  neighbors  in  an  at- 
tempt to  locate  the  prairie  dog  town. 

Call  of  the  Wild.  The  wind  was  bending  the  tree 
tops  when  we  left  the  house  and  the  sky  was  overcast 
with  the  mercury  hovering  in  the  low  50s. 

“One  good  thing  about  hunting  coyotes  is  that 
you  don’t  have  to  walk  very  far,”  said  Bob,  as  we 
loaded  our  rifles.  “The  most  important  thing  is  using 
your  call  correctly.  The  more  pain,  fright  and  urgency 
you  put  into  it,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  bring  in 
coyotes.  Keep  in  mind  the  squalls  of  a rabbit  struck  by 
an  owl. 

“At  the  attack,  the  rabbit  lets  out  a long  loud 
scream  of  terror  and  hurt,  sort  of  a ‘ Waaaaa , Waaaaa, 
Waaaaa,’  then  breaks  off  into  a series  of  short,  gasping 
cries,  ‘waaa,  waaa,  waaa,  waaa’  and  then  the  calling 
dies  away.  But  if  the  rabbit  isn’t  dead  the  owl  is  likely  to 
sink  its  talons  into  a new  place  in  a minute  or  so  and 
then  the  rabbit  squalls  again  — short  cries  that  fade  out. 

“You  try  to  mimic  these  squalls  by  using  long  or 
short,  separate  breaths  through  the  call.  Don’t  try  to 
run  the  squalls  together  like,  ‘waaawaaawaaawaaa.’ 

After  walking  about  200  yards  Bob  picked  out  a 
likely  looking  spot  on  the  side  of  a small  knoll.  He 
motioned  Ernie  to  a position  as  the  bottom  of  the  knoll. 
MAJ  Sims  and  I squeezed  down  into  a cut  that  ran 
along  the  side  of  the  hill.  We  were  facing  into  the  wind 
and  had  a clear  view  about  500  yards  in  front  of  us. 

Bob  went  to  work  with  the  call  and  if  I hadn't 
known  better  I would  have  sworn  it  was  a crippled 
rabbit.  He  continued  the  urgent,  plaintive  squeals  for 
about  30  seconds  and  then  stopped. 

You  could  almost  hear  our  eyeballs  click  as  we 
scanned  the  area  in  front  of  us.  But  the  only  wildlife  we 
saw  was  a hawk  that  flew  over  to  investigate  the  sound 
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Top,  MAJ  Sims  zeroes  in  for  a 
500-yard  shot  while  MAJ  Peck 
calls  hits  or  misses  through 
scope.  Bob  Henderson,  far  left, 
waits  to  see  if  coyote  will  come  to 
his  call.  Left,  size  of  prairie  dog  is 
apparent  when  compared  to 
revolver  with  8%-inch  barrel.  The 
burrowing  rodents  destroy  grazing 
grass,  dig  dangerous  holes.  These 
holes  and  burrows  can  cause 
cattle  to  break  legs.  A prairie  dog 
“town”  may  cover  hundreds  of 
acres. 


Bob  had  said  that  most  coyotes  will  come  charging  up 
within  the  first  5 minutes  of  calling,  but  it’s  a good  idea  to  keep 
calling  for  at  least  15  to  20  minutes.  And  that’s  the  way  it  went. 
After  calling  on  and  off  for  about  15  minutes  Bob  got  to  his  feet. 
“I’m  afraid  the  wind  is  limiting  the  range  of  the  call,’’  he  said. 
“We’ll  move  a couple  of  miles  away  and  try  again  even  though  I 
don’t  think  we’ll  have  much  luck  today.” 

Burrowing  Varmints.  We  made  the  move  and  tried  again 
with  the  same  results.  The  wind  was  just  too  strong.  We  decided  to 
give  up  on  coyotes  for  the  day  and  try  to  find  the  prairie  dog  town. 

The  town  was  on  land  owned  by  a couple  named  Habble; 
we  drove  to  their  farm  and  found  Mrs.  Habble  working  in  her  yard. 
The  Habble's  had  1 (X)  acres  of  prairie  dogs  that  were  de- 
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Bipods  and  shooting  stakes  are  indispensable  aids  to  the 
long-range  varmint  hunter.  Ear  protectors  are  a good  idea, 
scopes  a necessity. 


stroying  grazing  grass  and  burrowing  holes  dangerous 
to  cattle.  Her  husband  had  used  poisoned  grain  and 
fumigated  the  colony  to  no  avail.  She  readily  agreed  to 
our  hunting  them. 

After  a short  ride  to  the  location  we  followed 
Mrs.  Habble  through  a gate  into  a rolling  pasture.  As 
we  topped  a rise  everyone  sounded  off  at  once,  “Wow, 
there  must  be  hundreds  of  them  !”  “Look  at  them  run!” 
“This  place  is  full  of  them!”  Spread  out  before  us  were 
literally  hundreds  of  dirt  mounds  with  dozens  of  prairie 
dogs  scampering  back  and  forth. 

Mrs.  Habble  drove  off  in  her  pickup  truck  to 
drop  off  a few  bales  of  hay  to  keep  her  cattle  away  from 
the  dog  town.  We  stopped  on  the  crest  of  a bowl  where 
we  could  shoot  down  into  about  30  acres  of  dogs  and  in 
no  time  had  all  our  gear  out  of  the  car. 

Zeroing  In.  Ernie  set  up  a shooting  stake  of  his 
own  design  and  manufacture  while  MAJ  Sims  hooked  a 
bipod  to  his  .17  Remington.  He  offered  me  the  extra 
bipod  he  had  brought  along.  Since  it’s  difficult  enough 
for  me,  even  under  ideal  conditions,  to  hit  a 
10-inch-high,  4-inch-wide  target  at  300  yards  he  didn't 
have  to  offer  twice. 

Soon  we  were  all  in  the  prone  position  glassing 
the  far  side  of  the  bowl  with  our  scopes.  Ernie  looked 
over  and  said,  “Since  you're  the  guest  here  you  get  first 
shot.” 

Looking  through  the  scope  1 picked  out  a prairie 
dog  sitting  next  to  his  hole  about  250  yards  away.  I 
centered  the  Ruger’s  cross-hairs  on  him  and,  allowing 
about  an  inch  for  wind,  squeezed  the  trigger. 

The  light  recoil  from  the  53-grain  Sierra  bullet 
leaving  the  barrel  threw  the  scope  off  target.  Before  I 
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could  swing  it  back  on  I heard  Ernie  shout,  “Nice 
shot!”  Then  both  he  and  MAJ  Sims  started  shooting. 

As  1 watched  MAJ  Sims  hit  varmint  after  var- 
mint with  his  25-grain,  .17  caliber  bullets  I began  to 
wonder  about  some  of  the  stories  Ed  read  about  that 
diminutive  round.  Although  the  wind  was  fairly  steady 

— about  15  mph,  gusting  up  to  25  mph  — Sims  was 
constantly  getting  hits  from  250  to  350  yards. 

Ernie  was  shooting  just  as  well  with  his  triple 
deuce  and  50-grain  Hornaday  SX  slugs.  Almost  every 
shot  the  two  veteran  varmint  hunters  made  was  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  familiar  “whoop"  of  a hit. 

After  about  an  hour  of  steady  shooting  we 
shifted  our  position  to  another  section  of  the  dog  town. 
While  MAJ  Sims  and  Ernie  set  up  shop  on  the  hood  of 
the  car.  Bob  opted  for  the  warmth  of  the  inside.  Using 
his  binoculars  he  began  picking  out  targets  for  their 
rifles. 

1 broke  out  my  Smith  & Wesson.  Since  I didn’t 
have  a hand-gun  scope  on  it  I left  the  two  rifle  shooters 
and  using  the  infamous  40-yard  low  crawl  made  it  to 
within  60  yards  of  an  unsuspecting  prairie  dog  before 
my  elbows  gave  out. 

Using  a two-handed  hold  from  the  prone  posi- 
tion, I set  the  iron  sights  on  the  varmint’s  chest  and 
squeezed  the  trigger.  The  prairie  dog  dropped  down  out 
of  sight  and  I figured  I missed.  But  after  I walked  up  to 
the  hole  I found  the  40-grain  Speer  bullet  had  been  very 
effective  indeed. 

When  I returned  to  the  car  I found  MAJ  Sims 
had  set  up  his  6mm-284  and  was  making  hits  on  the 
foot-high  grass-eaters  at  500  yards  (according  to  his 
Accu-Range  scope)  and  beyond. 

He  asked  if  I wanted  to  try  a shot  and  naturally  I 
said  yes.  Ernie  scoped  my  first  shot  and  called  it  a miss 

— low  and  to  the  right.  Using  “Kentucky  windage”  I 
moved  the  cross-hairs  up  a few  inches  and,  allowing 
about  5 inches  for  wind,  sent  the  75-grain  Speer  Hollow 
Point  down  the  barrel.  I was  rewarded  with  a hearty, 
“You  got  him!”  from  Ernie. 

It  had  been  10  a.m.  when  I had  fired  the  first  shot 
of  the  day  and  it  was  4:30  p.m.  when  MAJ  Sims  fired 
the  last  of  his  6mm-284  rounds.  Except  for  a brief 
15-minute  break  to  help  eat  Ernie’s  lunch  we  had  been 
shooting  constantly. 

I had  burned  up  50  rounds  each  in  the  Ruger  and 
Smith  & Wesson  then  put  another  50  borrowed  rounds 
through  Ernie's  old  .222.  MAJ  Sims  and  Ernie  had  also 
busted  primers  on  150  rounds  each. 

Bob  had  estimated  the  prairie  dog  town’s  popula- 
tion at  500  to  600  and  the  three  of  us  had  eliminated  at 
least  100  of  the  pesky  varmints.  Maybe  we  hadn't  com- 
pletely solved  the  Habble’s  prairie  dog  problem  but  we 
had  helped  some  and  at  the  same  time  had  a shooter’s 
satisfaction  of  hitting  some  very  small  targets  from  a 
long  way  away. 

And  after  all,  that’s  what  varmint  hunting  is  all 
about.  A 
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TAILOR-MADES 
ARE  BETTER 


Reloading  is  easy  — with  one  stroke  of 
the  lever  MAJ  Sims  resizes  a case  and 
removes  fired  primer.  Next  he’ll  add  new 
primer,  powder  and  bullet. 


/'  F YOU  LIKE  TO  SHOOT  but  can’t  afford  to 
bum  up  all  that  ammo  or  are  interested  in  getting  the 
utmost  in  accuracy  out  of  your  rifle  or  pistol  then  re- 
loading is  the  way  to  go. 

Had  we  used  factory  ammo,  the  450  rounds  we 
fired  at  prairie  dogs  would  have  cost  a little  over  $100. 
By  using  tailor-made  reloads  we  saved  about  $65  (that 
rates  a Presidential  “WIN”  button)  and  shot  loads  with 
better  accuracy  than  ready-mades. 

It’s  true  that  most  rifles  or  pistols  will  shoot 
factory-made  ammunition  with  good  accuracy.  How- 
ever it’s  also  true  that,  because  of  slight  variations  be- 
tween chambers  of  different  rifles,  factory  ammos  can 
never  be  made  to  fit  a rifle’s  chamber  perfectly.  But 


once  the  factory  round  has  been  “fire-formed”  to  the 
exact  dimension  of  your  rifle’s  chamber  you’re  on  your 
way  to  achieving  the  most  accurate  round  for  your  rifle. 

Once  you  have  the  fire-formed  cases  the  next 
step  is  to  reload  them  using  different  combinations  of 
bullets,  powder  and  primers.  Finally  by  test-firing  them 
you’ll  find  some  rounds  that  don’t  shoot  as  well  as  fac- 
tory ammo,  some  that  shoot  as  well  and  some  that  shoot 
considerably  better. 

How  to  Do  It.  Reloading  is  easy.  All  you  need  to 
start  is  a re  loader’s  manual,  tools,  powder,  primers  and 
empty  shell  cases.  Of  these  items  the  reloader’s  manual 
is  the  most  important. 

All  major  bullet  and  reloading  equipment  man- 
ufacturers offer  a reloader’s  guide  of  some  sort.  One 
of  the  most  popular  is  “Lyman’s  Reloading  Handbook, 
45th  Edition.”  It  contains  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  reloading  and  gives  suggested  loads  for  96  rifles 
and  pistol  cartridges. 

You  can  pay  anywhere  from  $9.95  to  well  over 
$500  for  reloading  tools.  The  $9.95  will  buy  a hand- 
operated  Lee  Loader  kit  containing  everything  you 
need  to  load  one  round  at  a time.  If  you’re  loaded, 
there’s  a fully  automatic  machine  that  spits  out  hun- 
dreds of  finished  rounds  an  hour. 

In  between  are  the  reloading  presses  offered  by 
such  firms  as  Lyman,  RCBS,  Pacific,  C-H  and  Red- 
ding. For  about  $40  you  can  get  a press,  shell  holder, 
primer  arm  and  your  choice  of  rifle  or  pistol  dies.  The 
only  other  tools  you'll  need  cost  under  $30  and  include: 
a powder  scale,  funnel,  primer  pocket  reamer,  case 
mouth  reamer  and  case  lubricating  kit.  As  you  get 
further  into  reloading  you'll  find  other  needed  equip- 
ment that  will  make  your  reloading  quicker  and  easier. 

To  pick  out  powder  and  bullets  refer  to  your 
reloading  manual.  For  instance,  if  you  want  to  hunt 
varmints  with  a 30.06  the  Lyman  Handbook  gives  14 
suggested  loads  for  Sierra’s  1 10-grain  Hollow  Point  bul- 
let. If  it’s  moose  or  bear  you’re  after,  there  are  1 1 sug- 
gested loads  for  the  220-grain  Winchester  Power  Point 
bullet. 

Certainly  you  can  buy  1 10-220-grain  bullets  at 
your  local  sporting  goods  store  but  at  $7  a box  of  20  can 
you  reallyafford  to  practice  enough  to  assure  a one-shot 
kill  in  the  field? 

For  the  hunter  who  buys  one  box  of  deer  car- 
tridges and  uses  them  for  3 or  4 years  reloading  isn't  the 
way  to  go.  But  if  you're  a shooter  start  reloading;  be- 
sides being  fun  it’ll  keep  you  home  at  night  and  who 
knows,  maybe  you  can  even  get  your  wife  or  girl  friend 
interested.  4b 
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Rubber  Bands  to 
Radio  Control 


Story  and  photos  by 
SP5  Ed  Aber 


drawing  card.  The  sheer  diversity  of  aircraft  at  the  same 
site  and  the  thrill  of  competition  draw  modellers  to  the 
Nationals  for  the  same  reasons  physical  sports  en- 
thusiasts flock  to  the  Olympics. 

There  are  four  major  specialized  competition 
categories: 

• Radio  Control.  RC  models  utilize  space-age 
eTectronic  and  mechanical  technology  to  enable  the 
pilot  to  maneuver  his  plane  though  it  may  be  miles 
away. 


THERE'S  A CONTEST  for  home  built  aircraft 
that  has  some  strange  rules.  Pilots  must  stay  on 
the  ground  and  never  even  get  a chance  to  enter 
the  cockpit  to  fly. 

Sailplane  pilots  Second  Lieutenant  Claude  Frost 
and  Staff  Sergeant  Jack  Apoka,  from  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
didn't  think  these  rules  were  unusual  at  all.  They  trans- 
ported their  soaring  machines  more  than  500  miles  to 
Chennault  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Bayou  country  of 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  to  compete  with  more  than  1,000 
top-rated  flyers  from  around  the  world. 

2LT  Frost  flew  right  into  first  place  and  SSG 
Apoka  placed  sixth.  That’s  not  bad  for  a pair  of  pilots 
entering  their  first  big  national  contest.  And  they  never 
sat  in  the  cockpits  either.  They  can’t  — unless  they’re  4 
inches  tall  and  weigh  about  3 ounces. 

This  is  the  43d  National  Model  Airplane 
Championships.  Most  contestants  come  from  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Additional  entries 
from  Japan,  Spain,  Denmark  and  Germany  emphasize 
the  worldwide  interest  in  the  American  national  cham- 
pionships and  give  the  contest  an  international  flavor. 

These  sports-hobbyists  travel  around  the  world 
to  fly  their  model  airplanes  competitively.  But  the  mod- 
els they  fly  aren't  the  sort  of  plaything  you  can  pick  up 
at  the  local  hobbyshop  for  a couple  of  greenbacks. 

Bill  Foster,  a New  York  industrial  designer,  de- 
voted 3,000  hours  work  and  1 1 years  of  his  life  to  con- 
structing an  authentic  flying  model  of  a World  War  II 
German  Dornier  DO  335A-0  bomber.  Roster's  sensa- 
tional control  line  aircraft  features  operating  flaps,  re- 
tracting landing  gear  with  functional  shock  absorbers 
and  wheel  brakes.  The  bomb  bay  doors  also  open  in 
flight  and  drop  a scale  replica  bomb.  Meticulous  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  is  routine  at  this  level  of  competi- 
tion; every  rivet,  panel  and  hinge  is  functional  and  lo- 
cated exactly  as  on  the  full-size  aircraft. 

Stacking  skill  and  ability  against  all  comers  is  a 
strong  attraction  for  many  entrants  but  it’s  not  the  only 
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A hand-held  transmitter  radiates  1 to  12  channels 
of  information  to  a subminiature  receiver  in  the  model 
which  decodes  the  signals  into  electrical  impulses.  The 
impulses  actuate  motor-driven  servos  which  move  con- 
trol surfaces,  landing  gear,  flaps  or  anything  else  the 
builder  wishes  to  operate. 

Full-size  aircraft  maneuvers  are  limited  by  the 
physical  capabilities  of  the  pilot.  RC  models  are  free  of 
this  restriction  and  are  able  to  perform  patterns  and  pull 
G-loads  impossible  for  the  human  body  to  tolerate. 

• Round  and  Round.  Control  line  aircraft  are 
maneuvered  by  thin  steel  wires  or  cables  attached  to  the 
model  and  actuated  by  the  pilot  to  control  the  elevator, 
engine  speed,  landing  gear  and  other  optional  devices. 
Although  the  aircraft  is  restricted  to  a half-sphere 
around  the  pilot,  many  variations  within  the  basic  1 
theme  are  possible. 

Speed  models  powered  by  25,000  rpm  two-cycle 
piston  and  pulse-jet  engines  often  exceed  200  miles  per 
hour.  Precision  aerobatics  are  flown  and  judged  on  the 
performance  of  exacting  maneuver  patterns  much  in  the 
same  way  gymnasts  are  scored  by  particular  exercises. 

Everyone  feels  a bit  aggressive  now  and  then, 
but  “flying  combat’’  can  take  the  edge  off.  Simply  tie  a 


Indoor  models  weigh  in  by  the  gram.  Some  are  microfilm- 
covered,  rubber-powered,  can  stay  aloft  more  than  an  hour. 


crepe-paper  streamer  to  the  tail  fin,  jump  in  the  circle 
with  the  opponent  and  wring  your  reflexes  trying  to 
chop  off  his  streamer  and  retain  your  own  — at  120 
miles  per  hour  or  better. 

• No  Strings  Attached.  The  free  flight  category 
includes  basically  any  model  which  flies  without  con- 
trols by  the  modeler. All  adjustments  are  made  prior  to 
launch  time.  A good  working  knowledge  of  aerody- 
namics is  essential  to  trim  an  aircraft  for  maximum  per- 
formance and  accident-free 
service. 

More  than  a few 
huge  10-foot  wingspan 
models  with  6 months  or  a 
year’s  time  invested  in  con- 
struction have  been  brought 
home  from  a contest  in 
2-foot  trash  bags  because 
the  flyer  was  careless  — 
once. 

But  according  to  en- 
thusiasts this  is  the  only 
true  form  of  model  aviation 
because  the  basic  objective 
is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
flight  duration  with  the 
given  amount  of  power 
permitted. 

• In  and  Out.  With  this  concept  in  mind,  free 
flight  takes  off  in  two  directions:  indoor  and  outdoor. 
Large  buildings  such  as  sports  arenas,  blimp  hangers 
(and  even  Romanian  salt  mines)  have  been  used  for  this 
form  of  miniature  aviation.  Some  of  these  delicate 
2-foot  wingspan  airplanes  weigh  less  than  an  old  penny, 
fly  at  1 mph  with  thread-like  strands  of  rubber  twisting  a 
prop  at  only  1 rpm.  Depending  on  local  conditions  these 
microfilm-covered  flyweights  can  stay  up  for  more  than 
an  hour. 

Having  the  sky  as  a limitless  ceiling  changes  the 
approach  to  free  flight  dramatically.  Gliders,  rubber- 
powered  and  gas-powered  models  are  launched  with  the 
hope  of  entering  warm,  rising  thermal  air  currents  that 
ensure  a flight  time  of  maximum  duration. 

Gas  engine-powered  models,  spanning  3 to  10 
feet,  are  launched  vertically,  their  two-cycle  racing  en- 
gines developing  up  to  2 or  3 horsepower  at  more  than 
20,000  rpm.  This  gives  them  an  extremely  high  power- 
to-weight  ratio  enabling  the  planes  to  climb  so  rapidly 
they  almost  disappear  overhead  within  15  seconds. 


When  the  engine  stops  they  level  off  and  glide  slowly  in 
large  circles. 

Winning  at  a big  contest  like  the  Nationals  isn’t 
easy.  It  takes  a good  airplane,  lots  of  practice,  steady 
nerves  and  a bit  of  luck.  Often  the  weakest  link  in  reach- 
ing for  a big  win  is  human  error. 

“The  pressure  is  enormous,”  says  2LT  Frost. 
“When  I’m  flying  my  standard  class  [under  100-inch 
wingspan]  RC  glider  1 have  to  really  concentrate  to  get 
the  most  duration  and  then  position  for  a spot  landing. 

It  takes  a lot  of  discipline. 
Fliers  who  don't  have  it 
usually  blow  their  flights  by 
making  mistakes.” 

Competitors  on  the 
ragged  edge  are  very  easy 
to  spot.  They'll  be  milling 
around  the  scoreboard 
sweating  as  each  new  score 
is  posted.  When  it’s  finally 
their  turn  to  fly  they’ve  got- 
ten so  psyched-up  they  can 
hardly  hold  onto  their  radio 
transmitter. 

This  doesn’t  mean 
contest  flying  is  a grim  af- 
fair populated  by  win-at- 
any-cost  trophy  hunters. 
According  to  SSG  Apoka,  “Naturally,  everybody  en- 
ters with  the  intention  of  winning  or  at  least  placing.  But 
good  sportsmanship  seems  to  prevail  over  everything 
else.  If  a fellow  competitor  breaks  something  or  needs  a 
helping  hand  there’s  always  somebody  willing  to  donate 
expertise  and  time.  This  goes  double  for  kids  and  be- 
ginners. 

“The  comradeship  between  model  builders  is 
fantastically  strong.  Each  person  appreciates  the  time 
and  effort  that  goes  into  constructing  a model  and  then 
developing  the  skills  to  fly  it  in  a capable  manner.  It's  a 
universal  bond.” 

Although  big  contests  are  spectacular  most 
modelers  fly  for  fun  in  their  local  areas.  Military  posts 
are  great  places  to  fly  models  and  have  the  advantage  of 
well  organized  activities  and  craft  shops.  Both  civilian 
and  military  modeling  clubs  usually  require  members  to 
carry  insurance  in  case  an  aircraft  damages  property  or 
hits  someone. 

The  Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics,  a non- 
profit organization,  lists  more  than  52,000  members  and 


Simulated  carrier  landing  calls  for  high  drag  attitude  — up 
elevator,  down  flaps,  trailing  hook,  flight  near  stall  point. 
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Right,  radio-controlled  pylon  racing 
provides  all  the  excitement  and 
competition  of  racing  real  airplanes 
without  megabuck  involvement.  Below, 
free-flight  models  wander  downwind, 
often  for  miles,  so  off-road  motorcycle 
simplifies  retrieval.  Below  right,  take  a 
good  look  at  the  control  line  speed 
model  while  it’s  at  rest  — once  on  its  way 
at  200  mph  the  sleek  beauty 
is  hard  to  see. 


1,200  clubs.  Drop  them  a line  at  806  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20005.  They  can  help  you  get  your 
aeromodeling  interests  off  the  ground. 

Building  your  own  airplanes  can  be  challenging 
and  rewarding.  And  you  don't  have  to  be  4 inches  tall  to 
fly  them.  £ 
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Top  left,  hand-launched  gliders  reaching 
altitudes  higher  than  100  feet  can  be 
constructed  in  only  a few  hours.  Some 
builders  assemble  a half-dozen  of  them 
at  workbenches  on  contest  site.  Top  four 
pictures  show  how  flying  models  rival 
full-size  aircraft  in  finish  and  attention  to 
detail — a pair  of  P-51  Mustangs,  military 
and  sport  versions,  a Yak  18  and 
DeHavilland  twin  Comet  88  Racer. 
Above,  powered  free-flight  bird  at 
launch. 
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“SECRET 

VJEftPOJV*' 

Bob  Barton 


“I’M  . . . NOT  . . . STUPID!!!” 

The  young  man's  anguished 
voice  cracks  as  he  hurls  a comic 
book  at  three  men  who  circle  him, 
taunting  him  about  his  “big,  beauti- 
ful brain.” 

“Tell  us  about  your  great 
lifetime  of  education,”  one  man 
jeers.  The  young  man,  Darwin,  re- 
fuses to  reply. 

Over  and  over  the  men  re- 
peat the  humiliating  remarks.  Fi- 
nally, tired  of  their  game  of  abuse, 
they  turn  and  leave.  Stage  lights 
fade.  Darwin  is  left  alone, 
humiliated.  He  has  only  the  embar- 
rassing comic  book  to  ease  his  pain. 

For  several  moments  nothing 
happens.  Then  he  speaks.  “I’m  not 
stupid,”  he  whispers  into  his  chest. 
His  muffled  voice  rings  with  deter- 
mination. The  lights  come  up  again 
and  fill  the  stage.  Music  swells  from 
the  orchestra.  Darwin,  with  new  life 
in  his  voice,  begins  to  sing: 

“There'll  come  a time 
When  the  books  I read  will 
set  my  mind  free. 

There’ll  come  a time 
When  I’ll  talk  to  you  as  one 
man  to  another  . . . 

“When  you’ll  learn  not  to 
laugh  at  one  another. 

“I  don’t  know  how,  but  I’m 
gonna  learn 

To  be  just  as  much  a man  as 
anybody  can. 

“To  better  myself  without 
people  like  you 
Laughing  at  me. 


As  Darwin  sings  the  audi- 
ence shares  his  discovery  with  him. 
They  feel  the  impact  of  his  song  and 
realize  why  the  VII  Corps  Road 
Show’s  rock  musical,  “I  Want  to 
Have  a Secret  Weapon,  Too,”  has 
received  raves  throughout  southern 
Germany. 

The  two-act  rock  musical 
toured  U.S.  Army  VII  Corps  units 
in  Germany  last  year.  It  was  the 
third  dramatic  production  presented 
by  the  VII  Corps  Road  Show  — a 
group  of  19  enlisted  men  and  one 
officer  — since  the  idea  of  using  an 
original  dramatic  traveling  show  as 
an  educational  medium  was  ap- 
proved in  1971. 

“Secret  Weapon,”  though, 
was  unique  compared  to  its  two 
predecessors.  The  show  was  billed 
as  the  first  professionally  styled, 
original  rock  musical  ever  written 
and  produced  by  the  Army  for 
members  of  the  military  and  their 
dependents.  (A  rock  musical,  unlike 
a rock  opera,  uses  dialogue  in  addi- 
tion to  music  to  develop  its  action 
and  story-line.) 

The  show  deals  with  the 
value  of  education.  Darwin,  the 
main  character  of  the  musical,  is  a 
simple  young  man  who  leaves  a 
Pennsylvania  mining  town  after 
dropping  out  of  high  school  and 
joins  the  Army  so  he  can  provide  a 
better  income  for  his  widowed 
mother  and  young  sister. 

“Are  you  going  to  complete 
your  education  while  you’re  in  the 
Army?”  a friend  asks. 


“No,  I don’t  think  so,” 
Darwin  replies.  “There  won’t  be 
time.”  Darwin,  like  his  friend 
Michael,  says  he  wants  an  educa- 
tion but  is  slow  in  going  after  it. 

“If  you  want  it  bad  enough,” 
his  friend  says,  “you'll  find  time.” 
Darwin  does  find  time  and 
discovers  the  many  educational 
programs  and  opportunities  availa- 
ble while  in  the  Army.  Yet  while 
he’s  pursuing  a high  school  diploma 
he  has  to  make  one  other  decision. 
Should  he  expand  his  mind  through 
the  use  of  books  — or  drugs?  For 
Darwin  the  answer  is  easy.  But  for 
his  companion,  John,  the  question 
becomes  a tragedy. 

Taking  Shape.  “When  we 
began  working  on  our  third  show,” 
says  G.  Mark  Sandberg,  the  show’s 
director,  “we  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider that  no  one  in  the  Army  had 
ever  produced  a rock  musical.  We 
just  wanted  to  create  a show  that 
would  prove  most  effective  in 
achieving  audience  response  and  in- 
volvement. 

“We  knew  music  was  a 
dynamic  mode  of  communication, 
especially  within  the  military  envi- 
ronment in  Europe.  We  knew  also 
that  the  show  had  a number  of 
talented  musicians  and  singers.” 

When  David  Graves  unex- 
pectedly walked  in  one  day  with  a 
score  for  a rock  musical  and  played 
a few  of  the  selections,  "We  knew 
our  next  show  would  be  a rock  mus- 
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ical,”  Sandberg  says. 

Graves,  with  “much  techni- 
cal assistance"  from  Rick  Jernigan, 
wrote  story  line,  music  and  lyrics 
for  the  show  — there  are  16  original 
songs  — in  less  than  6 days.  “I've 
never  seen  a rock  opera,  although 
I’ve  heard  the  scores  to  'Tommy,' 
‘Godspell,'  'Hair,'  and  a few 
others,”  says  Graves.  ”1  just 
started  writing.” 

Music,  Too.  The  music  he 
created  for  the  show  ranges  in  style 
from  bluegrass  to  acid  rock,  with  a 
number  of  the  selections  resembling 
the  music  of  “Yes,”  “Chicago,”  or 
“Crosby,  Stills,  Nash  and  Young.” 

Particularly  outstanding  are 
the  drug  medley,  sung  by  Steve 
Fuqua,  who  plays  John;  the  theme 
song,  “There’ll  Come  a Time,”  and 
“So  Far  Away  From  Home,”  both 
sung  by  Mike  Peterson,  who  plays 
Darwin;  and  “I  Want  to  Fly,”  sung 
by  Clyde  Wilson,  who  plays 
Michael. 

The  big  brass  sound  of  “I 
Want  to  Fly,”  the  acid  rock  sound 
of  the  drug  medley,  and  the  mellow, 
reflective  mood  of  “So  Far  Away 
From  Home,”  not  only  prove 
Graves’  ability  as  a composer  but 
display  to  advantage  the  profes- 
sional quality  and  range  of  the 
seven-piece  band. 

Graves,  Jernigan,  and  Mike 
Hinderman  serve  as  lead  guitarists. 
Jay  Pattee  plays  bass,  Renee  James 
piano,  Dave  Martella  drums  and 
Dave  Schuette  plays  trombone. 

These  men  do  more  than 
provide  musical  background  for 
on-stage  action  though.  Schuette 
and  James  double  as  supporting  ac- 
tors and  the  band  as  a group  takes 
the  spotlight  for  a solo  performance 
during  the  show.  In  addition  they 
provide  background  vocals  and 
carry  the  lead  in  two  songs  while  the 
on-stage  characters  pantomime. 

Visually  Moving.  “Secret 
Weapon”  is  more  than  just  music, 
too.  Stage  action  and  lighting  help 
tell  the  story.  For  instance,  during 
Darwin’s  first  encounter  with  John, 
lighting,  music  and  action  interact  to 
graphically  establish  John’s  charac- 
ter as  the  personification  of  evil. 

“A  good  boy,  huh?”  taunts 
John,  who  insists  that  Darwin  get 
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“Blown  away”  with  him  and  his 
friends.  In  part,  John  sings: 

”...  My  knowledge  of  the 
blackest  arts 

Will  make  you  fall  or  rise 
"...  If  you  want  me  to,  I 
can  bring  you  to  the  wealth 
of  my  protection. 

Take  a toke,  drop  a tab  or 
maybe  an  injection. 

”...  Your  whole  career, 
my  brother  dear, 
is  completely  in  my 
hands!” 

As  John  sings  “Completely 
in  my  hands”  he  is  silhouetted 
standing  over  Darwin  by  red  back- 
lighting. From  this  point  forward 
John  is  established  as  the  devil, 
standing  amid  flames. 

Another  visually  moving 
segment  of  the  show  is  the  drug 
medley  scene.  Hard,  acid-rock 
music,  strobe  lighting  and  the 
stylized,  frenzied  dancing  of  Darrell 
Merrick  depict  an  episode  which 
contributes  to  John’s  fall.  Merrick, 
portraying  a soldier  who  has  over- 
dosed, leaps  through  the  air,  kicks 
and  struggles  with  his  friends  before 
escaping  from  John’s  clutches. 

This  sort  of  visual  action 
adds  an  extra  dimension  to  “Secret 
Weapon”  that  helps  make  the  story 
as  alive  and  exciting  as  the  music. 

Wide  Appeal.  “From  pri- 
vate to  four-star  general,  we’ve  had 
people  come  on  stage  after  the  show 
and  tell  us  how  much  they  enjoyed 
our  performance,”  says  First 
Lieutenant  Dennis  Taylor,  road 
show  commander.  “These  people 
linger  in  the  theater,  talk  to  the  ac- 
tors and  musicians,  asking  them  if 
they  are  really  in  the  Army  and  tell 
them  how  much  they  enjoyed  the 
production.  Most  of  them  can't  be- 
lieve we're  soldiers  just  like  they  are 
or  that  the  Army  would  produce  and 
sponsor  a traveling  rock  musical.” 

This  sort  of  enthusiasm  has 
caused  word  of  “Secret  Weapon” 
to  get  around  outside  VII  Corps. 
According  to  Staff  Sergeant  David 
Meeker,  NCOIC  of  the  show, 
“We've  had  numerous  requests 
from  outside  the  Corps,  but  unfor- 
tunately we're  booked  so  tight  it's 


been  possible  to  meet  only  a few  of 
these  requests. 

“Armed  Forces  Television 
taped  our  show  for  future  showing. 
This  will  give  more  people  outside 
the  Corps  a chance  to  see  it.  The 
sound  track  of  the  show  has  also 
been  taped  by  Armed  Forces  Radio 
and  a number  of  cuts  from  it  were 
broadcast  over  various  AFRN  sta- 
tions. 

“A  lot  of  people  think  our 
show  is  just  for  the  young  GI,” 
Meeker  says.  “But  it’s  not.  We 
have  something  for  everyone,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  — entertainment 
and  education.” 

For  example.  Meeker  points 
out  that  when  the  men  put  on  the 
show  at  the  Baden  Wuerttemberg 
District  High  School  Forensic  and 
Drama  Festival,  the  audience  gave 
the  show  a standing  ovation. 

“But  when  we’re  in  some 
field  units,”  he  says,  “soldiers  have 
told  us  they  had  no  idea  they  could 
take  advantage  of  all  the  educational 
opportunities  Darwin  talks  about  in 
the  show.” 

It's  not  easy  to  carry  a show 
like  this  to  the  troops.  “Most  of  the 
men  perform  double  duty,”  says 
1LT  Taylor.  “They  set  up,  per- 
form, and  tear  down  for  two  shows 
almost  every  day  and  live  out  of 
suitcases  as  the  show  travels  all 
over  southern  Germany.  Yet  they 
throw  themselves  into  each  produc- 
tion and  try  to  give  every  audience 
something  to  take  away  with  them.” 

Other  members  of  the  VII 
Corps  Road  Show  were  Drew 
Ditzner,  Dave  Watson,  J.  J.  Davis, 
Roger  Britt,  Esse  Franklin,  Steve 
Gary,  Monk  Ellis  and  Gail  Shugars, 
who  drove  the  show’s  red,  white 
and  blue  van  across  Germany. 

Before  “Secret  Weapon” 
closed  last  summer  the  show  staged 
more  than  130  performances, 
traveled  more  than  10,000  miles  and 
entertained  an  audience  of  more 
than  50,000  people  at  50  different  lo- 
cations. 

The  men  combined  to  make 
“I  Want  to  Have  a Secret  Weapon, 
Too”  an  explosive  rock  musical. 
Their  weapon  was  music,  but  their 
message  — the  importance  of  edu- 
cation — was  never  a secret.  ^ 
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Meet  your  honey,  pat  her  on  the  head. 
If  she  don’t  like  biscuits, 

Feed  her  corn  bread,  and  . . . 


PROM...E...NADE! 


SGT  JoAnn  Mann 


IN  THE  1950s  people  were  saying  square  dancing 
was  more  popular  than  ever  before  and  20  years 
later  they’re  saying  the  same  thing.  Square  dancing 
is  still  going  strong. 

In  the  “melting  pot”  institution  of  military 
life,  U.S.  Army  members  and  their  families  have  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  rise  of  square  dancing  popularity. 
Moving  from  place  to  place  around  the  globe,  square 
dancing  enthusiasts  in  the  military  have  spread  the  pas- 
time worldwide. 

What’s  so  great  about  square  dancing?  Square 
dancers  tell  you,  “It’s  fun!”  Watch  them  in  action  and 
there’s  real  enjoyment  reflected  in  their  smiles  and  the 
glow  on  their  faces. 

All  join  hands  and  circle  south, 

Let  a little  moonshine  in  your  mouth. 

You’re  all  going  wrong,  go  back  the  other  way, 
Hold  your  holts  and  re-sashay. 

The  sport  is  vigorous.  It  doesn’t  require  any 
special  conditioning.  Almost  anyone  can  square 
dance.  According  to  one  lady,  she  and  her  husband 
began  square  dancing  5 years  ago  after  he  retired 
from  the  Army.  They  dance  3 nights  a week  now. 
That’s  after  she  puts  in  8 hours  a day,  5 days  a week 
as  a grocery  checker. 

All  that’s  needed  for  square  dancing  is  a place 
to  dance,  music  and  a caller.  For  groups  without  live 
music,  there’s  a wealth  of  recorded  music  available. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  most  square  dancing  clubs  don’t 
have  a real  fiddler  or  pianist;  they  just  spin  some 


records  over  a public  address  system.  Clubs  usually 
have  at  least  two  callers  present,  one  for  square 
dances  and  one  for  round  dances. 

All  eight  balance,  all  eight  swing, 

Swing  your  partner,  pretty  little  thing, 

And  promenade  around  the  ring. 

Dress  is  pretty  much  standard  for  square  dan- 
cers and  hasn’t  changed  much  over  the  years.  Women 
wear  street-length  skirts  with  yards  of  petticoats  and 
men  wear  semi-western  garb  with  western  ties.  Occa- 
sionally club  members  will  all  dress  alike  for  some  spe- 
cial event,  but  generally  costuming  is  colorful  and  indi- 
vidualized. Women  dancers  in  pants  suits  or  men  in 
plaid  pants  and  4-inch  ties  are  rarities. 

Tighten  your  belt,  pull  down  your  vest, 

Swing  with  the  girl  that  you  love  best. 

There’s  hardly  a town  or  county  in  the  United 
States  anymore  without  a local  square  dance  club. 
Clubs  may  meet  almost  anywhere  — in  schools, 
YMCAs,  service  clubs,  and  churches.  Most  military 
recreation  centers  hold  square  dances  on  a regular 
basis.  In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.  area  alone  there  are  more  than  200  es- 
tablished clubs  meeting  regularly  with  at  least  four 
squares  (32  members). 

One  owner  of  a square  dance  and  western  wear 
store  estimates  there  are  as  many  as  10,000  square  dan- 
cers in  the  area.  And  this  doesn’t  include  the  people 


Going 

Dancing? 

Know 

Your 

Terms 


Some  of  the  basic  steps  you 
need  to  know  to  square  dance  skill- 
fully: 

HONOR  (also  called  AD- 
DRESS YOUR  PARTNERS):  Partners 
face  each  other  and  bow.  Men  bend 
from  the  waist,  ladies  curtsey. 

CIRCLE:  Everyone  in  the 
square  joins  hands  and  walks  to  the 
left  for  eight  steps,  then  back  to  the 
right  eight  steps,  using  a light, 
springy  step. 

SWING:  Dancers  face  each 
other,  right  feet  forward,  with  the 
outside  of  their  feet  almost  touching. 
Man’s  left  hand  holds  lady’s  right 
hand;  his  right  hand  is  around  her 
waist,  her  left  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
Push  with  the  left  foot  (kept  back) 
and  pivot  with  very  short  steps  on  the 
right  foot;  begin  to  swing. 

ELBOW  SWING:  Another  vari- 
ation of  the  swing.  Partners  link  right 


who  square  dance  only  occasionally,  or  the  one-time 
type  dances  held  for  social  or  charitable  events. 

And  activity  isn’t  limited  to  the  United  States. 
Worldwide  there  are  an  estimated  four  million  square 
dancers.  Charlie  Shoemaker,  caller  for  a square  dance 
club  at  the  Pentagon,  says,  “Once  you’ve  learned  to 
square  dance  here  you  can  dance  anywhere  in  the 
world.’’ 

All  into  your  places,  brighten  up  your  faces, 
Tighten  up  your  traces  for  a good  long  haul! 

Participation  in  a square  dance  club  is  serious 
business  for  modern  devotees.  Members  meet  regularly 
and  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  meetings.  Many 
clubs  require  prospective  members  to  attend  a series  of 
classes  and  learn  how  to  square  dance.  If  enough  in- 
terest is  shown,  clubs  form  advanced,  or  “challenge,” 
clubs  for  their  more  expert  members  who  want  to  ex- 
pand their  skills.  In  addition,  they  also  sponsor  work- 
shops for  dancers. 

There’s  a special  friendliness,  a sense  of  warmth 
and  belonging  among  the  square  dancers.  No  one  stays 
a stranger  long.  People  come  up  and  introduce  them- 
selves, talk  with  friends  and  mingle.  Inter-club  dances 
are  held  frequently  and  never  lack  warmth  and  wel- 
come. 

First  you  whistle  and  then  you  sing, 

All  join  hands  and  form  a ring. 

If  for  any  reason  the  socializing  should  drag  a 
little  a good  caller  takes  care  of  that  with  his  own  par- 
ticular ice-breakers.  Ever  tried  dancing  with  a partner 
and  holding  an  orange  between  your  foreheads  so  it 
won’t  drop?  Or  started  a dance  with  one  partner  and 
each  time  the  music  stopped  had  to  pick  a new  one  from 


the  sidelines? 

Or  how  about  forming  two  circles,  women  on  the 
inside,  and  circling  in  opposite  directions.  When  the 
music  stops,  the  caller  announces  a subject  and  each 
facing  couple  begins  talking  — loud  and  fast  — about 
that  subject.  The  music  starts  again,  and  a new  couple 
carries  on  a new  conversation.  What  a way  to  meet! 

Tap  your  heel  and  save  your  toe, 

Chicken  in  the  breadpan,  scratching  dough. 

Meet  your  gal  in  calico, 

And  promenade  around  the  row. 

Square  dancing  has  been  around  for  quite  a 
while.  As  early  as  1650,  when  the  first  dance  book  was 
published  in  England,  people  were  square  dancing. 
When  the  European  colonists  immigrated  to  America 
they  naturally  brought  their  folk  dances  along  with 
them.  When  they  pushed  west  so  did  their  dances.  It 
was  during  the  settling  of  the  West  that  the  dances 
evolved  into  what  we  know  as  square  dancing  today. 

Americans  in  the  East,  with  their  ball  rooms  and 
dancing  masters,  clung  to  the  more  elaborate  and  formal 
rounds  and  contras.  In  the  South  preferences  tended 
toward  reels  and  round  dances.  Westerners,  however, 
didn’t  have  the  time  or  facilities  for  such  studied  ball- 
room affairs.  They  improvised  and  developed  the  vig- 
orous, free-wheeling,  caller-led  dance  style  we  know 
today. 

Time  passed  and  square  dancing  more  or  less  fell 
by  the  wayside  in  cities  and  towns,  although  it  remained 
popular  in  the  rural  communities.  In  those  areas  it  was  a 
big  social  event,  a time  for  everyone  to  get  together  and 
enjoy  themselves.  About  1930  city  folk  vacationing  in 
the  country  began  learning  the  square  dances. 

Two  New  Englanders,  Tolman  and  Page,  wrote 
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elbows  and  swing  in  a clockwise  di- 
rection. 

PROMENADE:  Couples  walk 
around  the  circle  to  the  right  until 
they  reach  their  home  destination. 
Hold  left  hands  together,  right  hands 
together  (man's  right  over  lady's:  or 
man's  right  arm  behind  lady's  shoul- 
der, holding  her  right  hand  high,  and 
his  left  hand  holding  her  left  hand  in 
front  of  him). 

DO-SI-DO:  Partners  face  each 
other  and  move  foreward  together 
and  around  each  other  without  turn- 
ing around,  passing  right  shoulders 
as  they  go  forward  and  left  shoulders 
as  they  return. 

ALLEMANDE  LEFT:  Dancers 
face  their  corners  (lady  on  man's  left, 
man  on  lady’s  right),  give  their  left 
hand  to  corner  and  walk  around 
them,  returning  to  their  own  place 
and  facing  their  partner. 


GRAND  RIGHT  AND  LEFT: 

Partners  face  each  other.  Men  give 
their  right  hands  to  partners  and 
pass  by  their  right  shoulders,  move 
on  to  next  ladies,  giving  them  their 
left  hands  and  passing  by  their  left 
shoulders.  Ladies  meanwhile  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  going  the 
other  way.  Both  continue  around 
square  until  they  meet  their  own 
partner,  alternating  right  and  left 
hands,  then  each  man  takes  his  lady 
in  promenade  position  and  prom- 
enades her  until  they're  back  in  their 
place. 

STAR:  Two  couples,  or  four 
men  or  women,  put  their  right  hands 
in  the  center  of  the  square  and  walk 
around  clockwise,  turning  and  put- 
ting out  left  hands  on  the  call.  Hands 
may  rest  on  top  of  each  other  in  the 
center,  or  grip  the  wrist  of  the  person 
in  front. 


LADIES  CHAIN:  Two  couples 
facing.  Ladies  walk  forward,  give 
right  hands  to  each  other  and  pass 
right  shoulders.  After  passing,  they 
give  left  hands  to  opposite  men.  Men 
take  ladies'  hands  in  their  left  hands, 
put  right  arms  around  ladies'  waists, 
turn  ladies,  then  step  backward  as 
ladies  step  forward.  Ladies  chain 
across  again  and  are  turned  into 
place  by  their  own  partners. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  THROUGH: 
Two  couples  facing,  walk  toward 
each  other  and  pass  through  oppo- 
site couple,  man  on  the  outside,  pas- 
sing right  shoulders  with  opposite 
lady.  After  going  through  men  turn 
partners  like  in  ladies  chain  so  cou- 
ples are  facing  again.  Turn  and  re- 
peat to  return  to  original  position. 

SASHAY:  A sliding  step  done 
to  the  side. 


a book  on  New  England  Dances  and  described  it  this 
way:  “These  dances  were  regarded  with  contempt  re- 
served for  the  foreigner.  But  the  new  generation  found 
them  fun  to  do  and  so  they  became  established."  That 
pretty  well  sums  it  up. 

First  old  gent  with  a brand  new  sweet, 

Down  the  set  and  shuffle  your  feet. 

Corners  bow,  partners  whirl, 

All  run  away  with  the  corner  girl. 

Callers  are  vitally  important  to  square  dancing. 
Their  “calling,"  which  is  actually  a running  dialogue 
directing  the  dancers  in  their  moves,  keeps  the  dance 
going.  Without  callers  there  can  be  no  dance.  They 
need  a strong  voice  and  an  unfailing  sense  of  rhythm,  as 
well  as  a good  memory  and  the  ability  to  choreograph 
so  dancers  move  about  in  a pleasing  pattern. 

Square  dances  usually  begin  with  a call  to 
“Square  'em  up!"  Sometimes  just  the  start  of  the  music 
is  enough  to  bring  couples  out  on  the  floor.  There  may 
be  some  frisky  warm-up  footwork  while  the  squares  are 
forming  but  the  unrestrained  whoops  of  joy  are  reserved 
for  those  moments  when  some  particularly  difficult  step 
has  been  completed  and  dancers  are  exuberant. 

As  the  squares  are  forming  members  raise  their 
hands  to  indicate  the  couples  needed  to  complete  the 
square.  The  caller  directs  newcomers  to  the  floor  to  the 
open  squares  in  a smooth  singsong  chant.  The  couple 
with  their  backs  to  the  head  of  the  dance  floor  is  the  first 
couple;  the  others  are  numbered  consecutively  to  their 
right.  The  third  couple  is  also  referred  to  as  the  foot 
couple;  couples  two  and  four  as  the  “side  couples." 

Circle  around,  let  out  a howl, 

Raise  an  arch  and  shoot  the  owl. 

Meet  in  the  center  and  there  you  swing. 

Both  go  on  for  a three  hand  ring. 


The  dance  begins  with  the  partners  bowing  to 
each  other,  then  the  introductory  figure  and  on  through 
various  figures  to  the  conclusion.  The  caller  may  use 
either  a singing  call  or  a patter  call  and  will  usually 
alternate  the  two.  A singing  call  is  just  that;  lyrics  to  a 
song  are  interspersed  with  instructions  to  the  dancers. 
A patter  call  is  a chanting  call,  mixing  instructions  with 
rhyming  lines  of  nonsense  chatter.  For  example: 

Swing  your  partner  high  and  low, 

Swing  her  till  she  hollers  whoa, 

Then  promenade  around  the  row, 

Scratch  your  heel  and  save  your  toe. 

The  normal  pattern  is  to  call  two  square  dances 
(a  top),  one  with  a singing  call  and  the  other  with  a 
patter  call,  then  a round  dance.  A round  dance,  al- 
though led  by  a caller,  is  a more  restrained  couple 
dance,  ballroom  style.  Couples  dance  together,  circling 
the  hall  much  as  they  would  in  a formal  dance. 

Up  the  river,  down  the  bend, 

Join  your  hands,  we’re  gone  again! 

As  square  dance  clubs  grew,  they  formed  reg- 
ional affiliations,  and  this  naturally  led  to  a national  as- 
sociation. This  year  the  National  Square  Dance  Con- 
vention will  be  held  June  26-28  in  Kansas  City.  In  1976, 
the  National  Convention  has  been  designated  an  official 
Bicentennial  event  and  will  be  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Square  dancing  is  just  as  popular  as  it  ever  was, 
if  not  more  so.  Find  a dance  club,  attend  a meeting  and 
hear  those  whoops  of  joy.  You'll  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  in  the  square  dancer's  favorite  bumper  sticker: 
“Happiness  is  square  dancing."  £ 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


BRIGADE  TO  EUROPE 


OLD  SOLDIERS  AID 


MOVE  THYSELF 


GOOD  DEEDS 


Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  H.  Callaway  has  released 
details  of  a previously  announced  plan  to  increase  the 
number  of  combat  troops  in  Europe.  A 3,800-man  brigade 
of  the  2d  Armored  Division  from  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  begins 
oversea  movement  this  month.  Combat  forces  in  Europe 
will  be  expanded  by  6,000  troops  by  June  30. 

As  a result  of  numerous  complaints  relative  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  multiple  service  stars  and  oak  leaf  clusters 
on  service  ribbons.  The  Institute  of  Heraldry,  U.S.  Army, 
has  developed  ribbon  attachments  in  multiples  of  two, 
three  and  four.  Personnel  interested  in  obtaining  these 
items  may  purchase  them  from  Army  and  Air  Force  exchanges 
Store  managers  should  be  requested  to  order  the  items  if 
they're  not  in  stock. 

Some  soldiers  now  move  themselves  at  government  expense. 
The  U.S.  Army  is  testing  a Do-It-Yourself  moving  program 
at  six  stateside  installations.  The  voluntary  program 
pays  a soldier  an  advance  and  allows  him  to  rent  a truck 
to  haul  household  goods.  In  addition,  transportation 
officials  select  a travel  route  and  give  packing  instruc- 
tion. The  selected  installations  are  Lexington  Blue 
Grass  Army  Depot,  Ky . ; Fort  Rucker,  Al'a.;  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans . ; Fort  Gordon,  Ga . ; Fort  Eustis,  Va . ; and 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Fort  Benning,  Ga . , soldiers  simultaneously  expanded  their 
training  and  participated  in  a volunteer  community  serv- 
ice program.  Members  of  the  1st  Platoon,  Company  C, 

43d  Engineer  Battalion,  worked  with  the  city  of  Cordova, 
Ala. , in  building  a modern  recreational  park.  The  fac- 
ilities included  two  baseball  fields,  three  tennis  courts 
and  a concession  stand.  The  Engineers  also  widened  and 
paved  a nearby  road. 


PROMOTIONS  TO  E5  More  E4s  will  be  eligible  for  promotion  under  a new  pro- 
motion criterion  announced  recently  by  DA.  Effective 
January  13,  1975,  the  MOS  evaluation  score  for  promotion 
eligibility  to  grade  E5  is  reduced  from  110  to  100;  the 
new  requirement  is  waiverable  to  80. 

GO  NORTH  YOUNG  MAN  A major  program  of  the  all-volunteer  Army  is  the  station 

of  choice  option.  New  recruits  and  reenlisting  soldiers 
should  know  that  Europe  and  Korea  aren ' t the  only  options 
available.  There  is  also  Alaska.  Forts  Richardson  and 
Wainwright  are  located  near  the  two  largest  and  fastest 
growing  cities  in  the  state.  Alaska  is  a paradise  for 
hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and  boating.  Training  for  sol- 
diers involves  skiing,  mountain  climbing,  river  naviga- 
tion and  air  operations.  Adventure  training  has  included 
climbing  Mount  McKinley  and  a 21-day  snowmobile  trip  from 
Anchorage  to  Nome... over  1,000  miles  of  wilderness.  And, 
if  you  need  a high  school  or  university  degree,  there's 
a complete  educational  program. 
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EUROPE  BOUND? 


EUROPE  BOUND? 

Senior  NCOs  transferred  to  Europe  are  now  pegged  for 
a specific  job  before  arrival.  One  to  two  weeks  after 
notification  of  reassignment,  E6s  and  above  will  receive 
their  specific  orders.  The  purpose  of  pinpoint  assign- 
ment is  to  streamline  the  system  and  to  give  a morale 
boost  to  Europe-bound  NCOs.  The  commands  will  also  let 
the  individual  know  if  he  or  she  is  authorized  concurrent 
travel . 

ROTC  ON  UPSWING 

Interest  in  Army  ROTC  has  taken  a major  upswing.  More 
than  18  percent  more  students  enrolled  this  school  year 
than  last  year.  This  marks  the  first  time  in  8 years 
that  ROTC  has  expanded.  Figures  from  291  colleges  and 
universities  offering  ROTC,  show  that  there  are  nearly 
40,000  men  and  women  involved.  The  biggest  increase  is 
among  female  cadets.  Their  number  more  than  doubled. 

ROTC  is  the  Army's  largest  source  of  officers.  Nearly 
one-half  of  all  active  Army  officers  are  graduates  of  the 
program,  including  Chief  of  Staff  General  Fred  C.  Weyand. 

DEBTORS  BEWARE 

Because  of  the  spiraling  inflation  rate,  indebtedness 
complaints  are  increasing.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the 
Army  is  not  a collection  agency,  soldiers  and  commanders 
should  be  aware  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-321. 
The  law  specifies : • a copy  of  the  actual  contract  bear- 

ing the  debtor's  signature  must  accompany  any  request 
for  assistance  in  collecting  debts.  • The  creditor  also 
must  submit  a signed  copy  of  the  DOD  Standards  of  Fair- 
ness Form.  • The  creditor  must  show  that  he  attempted 
to  collect  the  debt  either  directly  with  the  debtor  or 
through  his  commander.  If  a soldier  fails  to  meet  his 
financial  obligations  the  Army  can  initiate  disciplinary 
or  elimination  action  against  him. 

LOST  IT?  BUY  IT! 

What's  that  you  say,  soldier?  You  took  a coffee  break 
without  securing  your  tool  box  and  someone  ripped  off 
two  sockets  and  a pair  of  pliers?  And  the  supply  ser- 
geant said  "tsk-tsk"  and  handed  you  a statement  of 
charges?  Well,  I know  it's  tough  on  the  pocketbook.  But 
if  it's  any  consolation,  new  changes  to  ARs  735-11  and 
710-2  state  that  the  money  deducted  from  your  paycheck  for 
these  lost  items  will  be  put  to  good  use.  It  will  be 
returned  to  your  unit  to  pay  for  replacement  hand  tools 
requisitioned  through  self  service  supply. 

OVERPAID? 
PAY  IT  BACK 

If  your  paycheck  is  more  than  it  should  be  or  if  you  re- 
ceive more  travel  and  per  diem  allowance  than  authorized, 
don't  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  you  can  spend  it  with- 
out anyone  ever  knowing.  Finders  are  not  keepers  in  this 
game,  even  if  it  was  the  finance  office's  mistake.  The 
Army  has  a responsibility  to  recoup  monies  erroneously 
paid.  So,  the  first  thing  you  should  do  is  return  the 
overpayment  to  the  Finance  and  Accounting  Officer  using 
a DD  Form  1131  (Cash  Collection  Voucher).  If  you  don't 
turn  it  in,  an  audit  will  eventually  turn  up  the  error 
and  you'll  receive  a notice  saying  you  are  indebted  to 
the  Government. 
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NEWOER  A new  officer  evaluation  report  is  being  drawn  up  by  the 

U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center.  The  new  report, 
which  could  go  into  use  this  year,  is  designed  to  combat 
the  inflated  rating  system  characteristic  of  the  current 
DA  Form  67-7.  The  new  form  may  provide  for  peer  rating 
in  some  grades . 


ARNG  JOBS 


"LEFTY”  IS  OK 


S6M  BOARD 


GEN  ABRAMS  TANK 


The  Minnesota  Army  National  Guard  has  several  civilian 
jobs  open.  You  must  be  a member  of  the  National  Guard 
to  qualify.  Fields  open  include  administration,  supply, 
mechanics  and  training.  Salaries  run  from  $7,600  to 
$16,700  a year.  For  more  information  contact  a local 
Minnesota  National  Guard  Armory,  the  Minnesota  State  Per- 
sonnel Office  or  the  Minnesota  State  Recruiting  Office. 

Some  left-handed  persons  are  all  right--even  though  the 
Latin  word  for  left  is  "sinister";  the  Italian  word  means 
deceitful;  the  Russian  word  means  sneaky.  One  scholar 
found  that  the  Bible  contains  80  complimentary  references 
to  the  right  hand  and  20  derogatory  allusions  to  the  left. 
Now  psychologists  conclude  it  all  has  been  a bum  rap. 
Lefties  are  not  only  no  trickier  than  their  right-handed 
brethren  but  frequently  more  creative  and  successful. 

They  cite  such  examples  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Julius 
Caesar,  Alexander  the  Great,  Charlemagne  and  our  Presi- 
dent, Gerald  Ford. 

DA  has  delayed  until  March  19  the  Sergeants  Major  promo- 
tion selection  board  that  was  to  meet  on  January  14.  The 
delay  allows  eligible  soldiers  a chance  to  personally  re- 
view their  official  military  personnel  file  for  complete- 
ness and  accuracy.  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center 
has  sent  the  records  of  every  eligible  soldier  to  loca- 
tions in  the  CONUS  and  overseas  to  allow  him  to  review 
his  file  before  the  board  convenes. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  H.  Callaway  has  directed 
that  the  next  main  battle  tank  emerging  from  current 
development  programs  will  be  tabbed  the  "General  Abrams 
Tank"  in  honor  of  the  Army's  late  Chief  of  Staff. 


PROJECT  "AHEAD” 


SMAVANAUTREVE 


The  U.S.  Army  has  a deal  you  can't  ref use... if  you're 
interested  in  college.  "Project  Ahead"  is  coordinated 
with  colleges  and  universities,  community  colleges  and 
vocational  and  technical  schools  across  the  nation. 
Through  Project  Ahead  a young  man  or  woman  will  be  able 
to  register  for  college  and  join  the  Army  at  the  same 
time.  While  serving  in  the  Army  an  individual  will  be 
able  to  complete  a substantial  amount  of  college  work, 
mostly  at  the  Army's  expense.  Participating  colleges 
will  in  turn  provide  guidance  and  award  credits  for  mili- 
tary experience,  correspondence  courses  and  courses 
offered  by  other  educational  institutions.  It's  truly  a 
program  in  which  everyone  wins--including  you . 


SOLDIERS  salutes  SMA  Leon  H.  Van  Autreve.  The  Sergeant 
Major's  Pentagon  tour  as  the  Army's  top  enlisted  man 
ends  in  June. 
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We  need  our  vital  organs  to  sus- 
tain life.  But  what  happens  when 
a vital  organ  such  as  heart,  liver 
or  kidney  fails?  The  solution  is 
more  and  more  commonly  the 
transplant  of  a donor  organ  to 
replace  the  defective  part. 

Many  Army  members  today 
are  intimately  involved  in  the 
business  of  organ  transplants  — 
either  as  donors,  recipients,  or 
medical  and  surgical  team  mem- 
bers. For  a story  that  gives  hope  to 
those  who  suffer  vital  organ  failure, 
see  SGT  JoAnn  Mann’s 
“Body  Overhaul” 
in  this  issue. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 

MOS  Mismatch 

DA  has  reduced  your  chances  of  being 
assigned  in  an  unfamiliar  MOS.  It 
has  done  this  by  emphasis  and  a few 
positive  programs.  One  program  pro- 
vides promotion  incentives  for  pro- 
motable  E4s  in  overstrength  MOSs  to 
move  to  shortage  MOSs.  After  train- 
ing they  now  can  shift  without  re- 
establishing themselves  on  new  pro- 
motion lists.  And,  a computer  gives 
DA  a quarterly  by-name  mismatch  ros- 
ter which  is  mailed  directly  to  each 
CONUS  installation  and  major  over- 
sea command.  First- term  soldiers 
must  be  used  in  their  MOS  unless  the 
command  is  100  percent  overstrength 
in  that  occupation  specialty.  Things 
are  looking  up.  The  mismatch  rate 
decreased  during  the  past  year  from 
11.7  to  8 percent. 

More  on  EPMS 

On  October  1,  1975,  MILPERCEN  will 
implement  the  first  five  Career  Man- 
agement Fields  (CMF ) under  the  new 
Enlisted  Personnel  Management  System 
(EPMS) . These  first  five  CMFs — Man- 
euver Combat  Arms  (CMF  11) , Air  De- 
fense Artillery  (CMF  16),  Mechanical 
Maintenance  (CMF  63) , Automatic  Data 
Processing  (CMF  74)  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment (CMF  95) — cover  approximately 
25  percent  of  EM.  Remaining  CMFs 
will  be  announced  later.  EPMS  abol- 
ishes MOS  tests.  Instead,  soldiers 
will  take  "Skill  Qualification 
Tests"  once  every  2 years.  Results 
will  determine  whether  or  not  a 
soldier  will  be  advanced  to  the  next 
higher  skill  level  and  the  next 
higher  grade. 


I Hope  You  Like  it  Where 
You  Are  Because. . . . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  announced 
a three-month  extension  of  overseas 
tours  effective  April  1,  1975. 

Short  tours  will  be  extended  by  one 
month  beginning  June  1,  1975.  Ris- 
ing transportation  costs  triggered 
the  action.  The  Army  is  suffering 
from  a severe  shortage  of  PCS  travel 
funds . The  tour  extensions  in  over- 
seas areas  apply  to  all  soldiers  ex- 
cept those  returning  from  overseas 
for  separation.  PCS  movement  to 
overseas  assignments  during  the  last 
quarter  of  FY  75  will  be  limited  to 
replacement  of  separation  losses. 

Urinalysis  Testing  — On  Again 

Urinalysis  testing  is  on  again. 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  R. 
Schlesinger  has  directed  the  Army  to 
reinstitute  testing  not  later  than 
February  1,  1975.  Soldiers  will  be 
again  required  to  supply  specimens 
when  ordered.  The  program  was  tem- 
porarily suspended  on  July  18,  1974, 
after  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals ruled  that  involuntary  urin- 
alysis tests  for  drug  abuse  could 
not  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  puni- 
tive or  adverse  administrative  ac- 
tion such  as  an  administrative  dis- 
charge. The  new  program  will  oper- 
ate within  the  court-imposed  re- 
strictions. The  intent  of  the  urin- 
alysis program  is  to  correct  drug 
abuse,  not  punish  users. 

Postal  Savings 

Soldiers  overseas  can  save  them- 
selves, and  the  government,  money  by 
using  postal  bargains.  First  class 
mail  for  letters  and  parcel  air  lift 
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(PAL)  for  packages  are  cheaper  than 
air  mail  and,  generally,  it  all  ar- 
rives at  the  same  time  anyway.  You 
save  from  23  to  63  percent  in  mail- 
ing costs  and  DOD  saves  65  percent 
in  reduced  transportation  charges. 

A check  of  APOs  in  Europe  showed 
that  all  categories  of  mail  eligible 
for  air  lift  were  given  equal  treat- 
ment. Airmail,  first  class  and  PAL 
were  processed  on  the  same  day, 
transported  on  the  same  trucks  and 
dispatched  on  the  same  flights  to 
CONUS.  PAL  packages  may  not  exceed 
30  pounds  or  measure  more  than  60 
inches  in  combined  length  and  girth. 


Europe  — Korea  Assignments 

Expecting  orders  to  Europe  or  Korea 
in  a non--combat  MOS?  If  so,  don't 
be  surprised  if  those  orders  are  de- 
layed or  even  cancelled.  According 
to  MILPERCEN's  Enlisted  Personnel 
Division  (EPD) , such  action  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  exceeding  maximum 
strength  limits  overseas.  Some  sol- 
diers, who  would  normally  have  ar- 
rived overseas  in  March  or  April  and 
for  whom  a delay  would  cause  no  ser- 
ious personal  hardships , already 
have  had  arrival  dates  slipped  to 
July  or  August.  Soldiers  not  able 
to  complete  at  least  12  months  of  an 
overseas  assignment  because  of  the 
delay  will  be  deleted  from  current 
assignment  instructions. 


ROTC  Scholarships 

Last  chance  this  year  for  active  du- 
ty enlisted  men  and  women  to  finish 
college  and  get  a commission--all  at 
Army  expense.  However,  applications 
for  the  2-year  Army  ROTC  scholar- 
ships must  be  submitted  by  April  15 
to:  Army  ROTC  Scholarships,  Fort 

Monroe,  Va . The  scholarships  pay 
full  tuition,  books,  educational 
fees  and  $100  per  month  subsistence 
allowance  for  up  to  20  months . In 
addition,  the  students  will  receive 
about  $475  for  attending  advanced 
camp.  Because  of  prior  service, 
winners  are  eligible  also  for  GI 
Bill  educational  benefits.  Appli- 
cants must  have  at  least  one  year  of 


active  duty,  be  under  25  when  ready 
for  commissioning,  have  at  least  two 
years  college  credit,  have  a GT 
score  of  115  and  be  an  American  cit- 
izen. Following  graduation  the 
former  EM  will  be  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenants  with  a 4-year 
service  obligation. 


Loan  Rates  Drop 

The  Veterans  Administration  announ- 
ced a reduction  from  8.5  to  8 per- 
cent in  maximum  allowable  interest 
rates  on  GI  home  loans.  The  new 
rate,  which  became  effective  March 
3,  1975,  also  applies  to  FHA  home 
loans.  This  means  about  $10  per 
month  savings  to  the  average  home 
buyer.  Over  the  30-year  life  of  a 
$27,500  VA  or  FHA  loan,  total  sav- 
ings could  be  as  much  as  $3,535. 


Tax  Refunds 

Uncle  Sam  owe  you  a tax  refund? 

Hang  in  there,  it's  coming.  Refunds 
normally  take  from  3 to  5 weeks  if 
you  filed  correctly.  Did  you  make 
sure  your  and  your  wife's  Social 
Security  numbers  were  correct  and 
written  in  the  proper  blocks?  Did 
you  place  the  peel-off  pre-addressed 
label  on  the  return?  Did  you  remem- 
ber to  sign  the  return?  If  the  an- 
swer to  any  of  the  above  questions 
is  "no,"  it  may  take  a little 
longer . 


High  Pressure  Sales 

Have  you  ever  had  trouble  with  door- 
to-door  salespersons?  Maybe  you 
bought  something  and  then  no  sooner 
had  the  seller  gotten  out  the  door 
than  you  regretted  the  purchase. 
Well,  a new  rule  that  will  go  into 
effect  in  June  will  protect  you 
from  high  pressure  sales  if  the  pur- 
chase price  is  more  than  $25.  Con- 
sumers will  have  a 3-day  cooling 
off  period.  The  rule  requires  that 
all  door-to-door  sales  contracts 
more  than  $25  carry  a notice  allow- 
ing the  buyer  to  cancel  the  same 
within  3 days  after  the  date  of 
agreement . 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we’re  covering — or  those 
you  think  we  should.  Please  stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your 
name.,  rank  and  address.  We'll  honor  a request  to  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and 
the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we’ll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  HAIR 

This  weekend  a group 
of  us  guys  were  talking 
about  the  Army  in  gener- 
al when  the  subject  of 
hair  came  up.  After 
discussing  the  guys  in 
Germany  who  have  let 
their  hair  grow  long,  a 
question  came  to  mind 
that  has  been  bugging  me 
--Why  can  women  in  the 
Army  have  hair  down  to 
their  waist  as  long  as 
they  have  it  up  during 
duty  hours  and  guys  have 
to  have  short  hair?  Is 
this  equal  opportunity 
in  the  Army? 

PFC  William  M.  Eddy 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky . 

There  are  a lot  of 
questions  about  hair 
being  asked  these  days. 
SOLDIERS  is  looking  at 
the  hair  issue  from 
every  angle  and  will 
discuss  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  in  an 
upcoming  issue.  Watch 
for  i t . 

COURAGE  AND  DETERMINATION 

My  husband  brought 
home  a copy  of  SOLDIERS 
to  read  over  the  "In- 
come Tax  Tips"  article. 
Thanks  for  the  tax  tips. 
Before  he  returned  it. 


I read  part  of  the  maga- 
zine. I was  especially 
impressed  with  the  arti- 
cle "Come  By  Here"  story 
and  photos  by  Evelyn 
Zurian.  It  was  a beaut- 
iful story  of  a remark- 
able young  man,  Jim 
Brunotte-- triple  ampu- 
tee, Vietnam  veteran.  I 
was  so  inspired  by  the 
courage  and  determina- 
tion of  this  young  vet- 
eran and  the  life  he  is 
now  making  for  himself 
and  also  helping  others. 
Thanks  for  the  story. 

An  Army  wife, 

Audrey  G.  Adams 

Fort  Bliss  , Tex . 

COVERED  OR  UNCOVERED? 

I doubt  you  will  read 
or  much  less  publish 
this  because  I am  a civ- 
ilian. I work  at  the 
Headquarters  Fort  Hua- 
chuca  Reference  Library. 
I receive  SOLDIERS 
monthly  and  have  noticed 
much  in  past  Feedback 
involving  the  girl  on 
the  inside  back  cover 
and  would  like  to  com- 
ment. I think  it's 
great  to  have  a picture 
of  a beautiful  woman, 
but  you  should  confine 
your  pictures  to  women 
who  are  more  dressed 
such  as  in  your  Feb. '75 


issue.  She  is  very  good 
looking.  Also  she  does- 
n't look  like  a sex  ob- 
ject such  as  the  ones 
I've  seen  in  the  past. 

If  you  show  dressed  and 
pretty  women  maybe  you 
won't  have  as  many  com- 
plaints about  your  in- 
side back  cover . 

Cheryl  Lynn  Hayes 

Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

Comments  from  our  ci- 
vilian readers  are  ap- 
preciated and  as  you  can 
see  published.  Strange- 
ly enough  we  got  just  as 
many  letters  about  Ms. 

Re y as  we  have  received 
on  more  revealing  mod- 
els. For  example . . . 


This  is  to  comment  on 
your  February  pinup.  I 
think  it's  crummy.  Per- 
sonally, I'd  like  to  see 
a man  on  that  cover  eve- 
ry now  and  then,  but 
since  we  apparently  may 
not,  let's  at  least  have 
good  looking  photos  of 
women . 

That  particular  photo, 
although  the  model  is 
attractive,  stinks.  As 
the  official  Army  maga- 
zine, I think  you  should 
be  more  aware  of  your 
primary  audience.  That 
pinup  looks  like  it's 
intended  for  the  senior 
married  officer. 

Not  long  ago  SOLDIERS 
printed  a big  spread  on 
the  "average"  soldier. 

He  was  young  and  single, 
remember?  This  is  not 
to  say  the  pinup  has  to 
show  a lot  of  skin  or 
get  a guy  all  turned  on. 
But,  it  should  be  more 
than  just  the  average 
"that's  a nice  looking 
woman"  type  photo. 

Frankly  gentlemen, 
that  February  pinup  is 
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exactly  the  kind  of  pic- 
ture my  father  (who  is  a 
retired  officer  in  his 
mid  forties)  would  pick 
up  and  admire,  saying, 
"Now  there's  a nice 
looking  woman."  My 
brother  would  completely 
ignore  it . 

Name  Withheld  by  Request 
SP  5 , WAC 


IT’S  THERE  IF  YOU  WANT  IT 

Since  I am  not  a sol- 
dier, you  may  not  print 
this  letter.  However,  I 
couldn't  help  but  read 
SP4  Michael  P.  Cody's 
letter  in  the  SOLDIERS 
J anua  r y issue . 

Cody  and  thousands 
like  him  make  up  the 
discontented  uninformed 
ma-sses  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  have  not 
lately  listened  in  or- 
ientations or  forma- 
tions, read  installation 
newspapers  or  daily/ 
weekly  bulletins,  check- 
ed bulletin  boards,  or 
simply  asked  questions 
to  keep  abreast  of  the 
many  activities  offered 
by  Army  Recreation  Serv- 
ices. 

In  my  almost  eight 
years  of  Recreation  Cen- 
ter work,  the  continuous 
complaint  of  the  lower 
ranking  enlisted  person 
is  "I  didn't  know." 

I personally  tape  the 
radio  spots,  write  the 
news  releases  and  super- 
vise the  publication  of 
flyers,  so  I know  this 
ignorance  isn't  totally 
our  fault  — if  at  all. 

Every  bit  of  public- 
ity is  sent  out  through 
distribution  channels  or 
hand  carried . 

What  happens  in  local 
orderly  rooms  is  quite 
another  story.  One  sen- 
ior NCO  threw  the  Recre- 
ation Center  monthly 


program  calendar  in  file 
13  right  under  my  nose. 

Recreation  Services 
offers  everyone,  regard- 
less of  rank,  anything 
from  camping  equipment 
for  rent  to  participa- 
tion in  musical/theatri- 
cal productions  to  tran- 
scendental meditation  or 
Saturday  night  dances  to 
live  bands . 

Specialist  Cody: 
where  are  you  looking 
for  your  recreation?  We 
can't  carry  it  to  your 
barracks  on  a silver 
platter.  Keep  yourself 
informed,  stop  complain- 
ing and  you'll  find 
plenty  to  do . 

Harr iet  E . Rice 
Recreation  Center  One 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 


'Meat  cutting  in  the  Army  is  based 
on  one  simple  principle.  . 


QUALITY  REQUIRES  SUPERVISION 

Reference  letter  in 
Feedback,  "Take  a Les- 
son," February  1975  SOL- 
DIERS magazine.  The  au- 
thor of  this  letter  has 
asked  a valid  question, 
said  it  all,  and  is  en- 
titled to  an  answer. 

Why  indeed  does  the 
U.S.  Army  train  person- 
nel and  pay  top  dollar 
for  equipment  and  food 


and  do  such  a poor  job 
in  preparing  and  serv- 
ing it?  The  answer  is 
lack  of  supervision. 

With  the  proper  super- 
vision, Army  personnel 
or  civilians  can  be 
taught  how  to  prepare 
and  serve  food  properly 
in  approximately  three 
weeks.  School  trained 
personnel  help,  but 
school  training  is  not  a 
pr  e r equi s i t e . 

The  answer  is  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  supervision 
by  the  chain  of  command. 
This  applies  to  garrison 
and  the  field  environ- 
ment . 

The  problem  in  both 
is  lack  of  supervision. 
If  the  chain  of  command 
does  not  know  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  food 
preparation,  again,  in  a 
matter  of  a few  days, 
this  can  be  learned  and 
then  the  necessary  in- 
gredient is  a visit  to 
the  messhall  during  the 
preparation  and  serving 
of  every  meal  and  the 
enforcement  of  correct 
preparation  of  every- 
thing from  mashed  pota- 
toes to  shrimp  to  string 
be  an  s . 

Personnel  are  taught 
to  serve  food  with  uten- 
sils yet  serve  it  with 
their  hands  because  they 
are  not  effectively 
supervised  by  the  chain 
of  command.  Pastries 
are  placed  on  the  serv- 
ing line  improperly  pre- 
pared for  the  same  rea- 
son . 

I congratulate  this 
soldier  for  asking  this 
question.  The  U.S.  Army 
should  admit  that  the 
problem  is  due  to  lack 
of  effort  and  effective 
supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  chain  of  command. 

Name  Withheld  by  Request 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga . 
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4:31  p.m.:  SP5  James  V.  Arnaud  (right)  reviews  latest  changes 
in  CQ  instruction  book  with  1SG  Ernest  Herring. 


10:45  p.m.:  CQ  keeps  wake-up  list  for  early  risers.  SP4  Edward 
Holloway,  a cook,  has  the  early  mess  hall  shift. 


8 p.m.:  SP5  Arnaud  gives  hourly  telephone  report  to  Battalion 
Duty  Officer  after  checking  barracks  and  area. 


11  p.m.:  SP4  Terrence  Leer,  CQ  runner,  removes  pool  cues 
after  closing  dayroom.  He’ll  also  pull  some  hourly  checks. 


Story  and  photos  by  MSG  Nat  Dell 
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10  p.m.:  It's  a different  unit  but  CQ  duties  are  similar.  SP6  10:30  p.m.:  Soldiers  returning  from  pass  often  chat  with  CQ. 

James  M.  Gay,  Headquarters  Command,  checks  unit  dayroom.  SP4  Charles  Bissett  talks  biking  with  SP6  Gay. 


1 a.m.:  SP6  Gay  leaves  for  hourly  check  of  company  area  and 
WAC  barracks.  SP4  Leer's  now  the  man  “in  charge.” 


;a  H NO,  First  Sergeant  . . . You’ve  done  it  to  me 
again!” 

He  was  just  another  member  of  Company  B, 
11th  Engineer  Battalion,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  at  4 p.m. 
Friday  afternoon.  It’s  now  4:31  p.m.  and  Specialist  5 
James  V.  Arnaud  is  Company  B.  He's  Company 
Charge  of  Quarters  (CQ).  For  the  next  15  hours  he’ll  be 
the  voice  of  authority  in  Company  B,  joining  thousands 
of  other  Army  CQs  whose  duty  day  extends  beyond  the 
“Salute  to  the  Colors”  at  sunset. 

There’s  no  written  record  of  the  first  soldier  who 
pulled  CQ.  Just  the  same,  when  old-timers  get  together 
one  is  eventually  accused  of  having  been  on  CQ  when 
the  Lord  said  “Let  there  be  light,”  and  of  turning  on  the 
lights  in  the  barracks.  The  allegation  that  a CQ  was 
present  at  the  beginning  hasn't  been  proved  yet  but 
unquestionably  the  CQ  has  been  a part  of  Army  life  for 
a long  time. 

Visit  any  company  or  detachment-size  unit  after 
normal  duty  hours,  including  weekends  and  holidays, 
and  you’ll  find  a CQ  in  the  orderly  room.  This  weekday 
tour  of  duty  begins  for  SP5  Arnaud  and  his  assistant 
(CQ  runner),  Specialist  4 Larry  Crissman,  when  they 
report  to  the  First  Sergeant  for  their  briefing  and  special 
instructions.  They’ve  both  pulled  CQ  before  and 
they’re  familiar  with  the  routine. 

The  “First  Shirt”  gives  SP5  Arnaud  the  CQ  In- 
struction Book  and  informs  him  that  a member  of  the 
unit  is  Absent  Without  Leave  (AWOL).  His  special 
instructions  are  that  if  he  sees  the  man  in  the  area  to 
note  the  time  in  the  CQ  log  and  notify  the  battalion  staff 
duty  officer. 

Changes.  SP5  Arnaud  has  pulled  a lot  of  CQ 
during  his  IVi  years  in  the  Army  and  there’ve  been 
changes  in  CQ  duty  during  that  period.  “We  don't 
maintain  a pass  sign-out  book  and  don’t  issue  passes 
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any  more,”  he  says.  “Neither  do  we  sign  a guy  out 
when  he  goes  on  leave.  That’s  handled  by  the  battalion 
staff  duty  officer  and  NCO. 

“Also,  most  of  our  people  live  off-post  so  we 
don’t  have  the  long  wake-up  lists  anymore.  I remember 
when  we  sweated  waking  up  cooks  and  KPs  at  3 or  4 
a.m.  but  now  our  cooks  live  off-post  and  we  have 
civilian  KPs.  But  we  still  have  plenty  to  do  and  there’s 
the  constant  sweat  of  something  messing  up.  . . .” 

A telephone  call  interrupts  the  conversation. 
The  girl  friend  of  a Company  B soldier  informs  the  CQ 
that  the  soldier  is  ill  and  has  been  admitted  to  the  post 
hospital.  He  calls  the  hospital  to  verify  the  time  of  ad- 
mission and  asks  if  the  illness  warrants  notification  of 
the  first  sergeant  or  CO.  It  doesn’t  so  he  enters  it  in  the 
log  and  passes  the  information  to  battalion. 

The  orderly  room  was  humming  with  activity 
when  the  CQ  and  runner  reported  for  duty.  The  com- 
pany staff  members  were  busy  taking  care  of  last- 
minute  details  before  the  duty  day  ended.  The  CQ  and 
runner  also  had  things  to  do. 

Security.  Since  security  of  weapons  is  a major 
concern,  an  inventory  of  the  arms  rooms  is  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  After  the  inventory  SP5  Arnaud  calls  his  count 
to  battalion  and  the  arms  room  is  locked  for  the  night. 
He  doesn't  have  a key  but  checks  the  locks  and  win- 
dows every  hour.  There  are  also  fire  lights  to  be  turned 
on  and  initial  inspection  of  the  entire  company  area  to 
be  made. 

He  or  SP4  Crissman  will  make  an  hourly  check 
of  the  area  all  night,  insuring  that  barracks  guards  — 
who  are  there  to  keep  unauthorized  persons  out  and  so 
reduce  the  opportunity  for  barracks  larceny  — are  alert. 
Also,  these  days  the  CQ  helps  the  fuel  conservation 
effort  by  making  sure  thermostats  are  set  at  68  degrees; 
he’ll  have  to  lower  a couple  of  them  during  the  night. 

Things  have  leveled  off  by  8 p.m.  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  whirring  of  a buffer  manned  by  a sol- 
dier who’s  cleaning  the  orderly  room  as  a part  of  non- 
judicial punishment,  the  area  is  quiet.  The  night  belongs 
to  the  CQ  and  runner. 

The  hours  march  by  at  slow  cadence  and  the 
hourly  checks  and  follow-up  phone  calls  continue. 
There  are  also  incoming  calls:  A girl  friend  wishes  to 
speak  to  Private  A;  Private  B is  downtown  and  wants 
Private  C to  meet  him  — ad  infinitum. 

If  there’s  an  emergency  message  the  CQ  or  run- 
ner will  call  the  individual.  Otherwise  they  leave  a note 
in  his  platoon  sergeant’s  box.  The  battalion  staff  duty 
officer  or  NCO  drop  in  unannounced  throughout  the 
night,  as  do  soldiers  returning  from  pass  or  those  who 
can’t  sleep  and  just  want  someone  to  talk  to. 

It  starts  raining  around  2 a.m.  and  SP5  Arnaud 
checks  his  alert  roster  in  the  event  there’s  flash  flooding 
and  Company  B is  called  on  for  assistance.  He  also  has 


a snow  removal  roster.  The  members  of  that  team  will 
see  duty  at  the  Pentagon  if  there’s  a heavy  snowfall. 

Dawn  — Finally.  A faint  promise  of  daylight 
eventually  appears.  This  tour  of  CQ  is  getting  short,  but 
not  short  enough  for  the  tired  soldiers.  They’ve  cat- 
napped but  SP5  Arnaud  says  you  can’t  really  let  go 
“because  your  mind  has  to  stay  in  gear  during  the  entire 
tour  of  duty.” 

Night  melts  away  and  the  cadence  of  the  new 
day  begins.  The  company  is  off  today  but  early  risers 
are  dropping  by  the  orderly  room  on  their  way  to  chow, 
and  the  CQ  and  runner  still  have  plenty  to  do  before 
they’re  relieved  by  the  Saturday  CQ  at  8 a.m. 

They  don’t  have  to  wake  members  of  the  com- 
pany today  but  do  have  to  wake  the  barracks  guards 
who  go  on  duty  at  eight.  They  also  have  to  turn  off  all 
fire  lights  and  SP5  Arnaud  has  to  close  out  his  log  and 
make  that  last  call  to  battalion  before  going  home. 

There  are  only  16  E5s  in  the  company  so  Arnaud 
will  catch  a weekday  CQ  again  in  about  13  days. 
Weekend  and  holiday  CQ  comes  round  approximately 
every  other  month.  SP4  Crissman’s  luck’s  a little  bet- 
ter. Because  of  the  number  of  SP4s  in  the  company  he 
comes  up  on  his  roster  every  40th  day  and  about  every  6 
months  for  weekend  or  holiday  duty. 

Company  B has  a total  assigned  strength  of 
about  140  men.  Crissman  and  Arnaud  pulled  their  duty 
on  Friday  night,  when  nearly  everyone  takes  off  for  the 
weekend.  But  what's  CQ  like  in  a larger  unit,  when  the 
next  day  is  a duty  day? 

Head  Shed.  soldiers  chose  a Thursday  night 
to  visit  the  600-man  Headquarters  Company,  Head- 
quarters Command,  also  at  Fort  Belvoir.  Specialist  6 
James  M.  Gay  has  the  duty  tonight.  He’s  authorized 
two  runners  but  only  one.  Specialist  4 Terence  Leer, 
shows  up.  Their  weekday  duty  runs  from  4 p.m.  to  7 
a.m.  Weekend  and  holiday  duty  is  from  8 a.m.  to  8 a.m. 
— the  long  haul. 

Headquarters  Company  is  housed  in  one  three- 
story  barrack  and  each  floor  has  to  be  checked  every 
hour.  The  CQ  also  has  to  check  the  area  around  three 
WAC  barracks.  He's  also  responsible  for  getting  a 
clean-up  detail  to  Command  Headquarters  and  calling 
the  command  staff  duty  NCO  at  6 p.m.,  11  p.m.  and 
6:30  a.m. 

Unlike  Company  B,  there  are  cooks,  bakers  and 
an  assortment  of  other  early  risers  living  in  the  barrack 
so  he'll  have  a long  wake-up  roster  by  morning.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  phone  calls  he  receives  and  a thick  CQ  in- 
struction book,  he  has  another  responsibility. 

Troops  in  Headquarters  Company  live  in  two- 
man  rooms  and  often  forget  their  keys  in  the  rush  to  get 
out  on  pass.  SP6  Gay  has  a master  key  and  it  gets  lots 
of  use  as  the  night  goes  by. 

This  particular  Thursday  night  is  somewhat  un- 
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usual  because  today  was  the  unit’s  annual  IG  inspec- 
tion. The  company  came  through  it  with  flying  colors 
and  many  of  the  troops  have  declared  the  event  a just 
cause  for  celebration.  The  commanding  officer  visits 
the  company  and  personally  thanks  many  for  their  ef- 
forts. He  also  suggests  that  SP6  Gay  remain  alert  in 
case  some  of  the  troops  let  their  exuberance  get  them  in 
trouble. 

The  building  has  seven  outside  doors  and  they’re 
all  locked  at  1 1 p.m.  The  CQ  desk  is  next  to  the  main 
entrance  and  the  troopers  are  inclined  to  stop  and  chat 
as  they  drift  in  from  pass.  The  CQ  doesn’t  suffer  from 
lack  of  company  tonight. 

The  heating  system  is  controlled  by  a central 
thermostat  and  troops  don’t  have  access  to  it  so  that’s 
one  less  worry  for  the  CQ.  but  one  “energy  crisis’’  does 
surface.  A soldier  complains  about  the  lack  of  hot 
water.  It  only  takes  the  repairman  7 minutes  to  get  over 
to  the  company  after  the  CQ  calls.  Presto,  the  crisis  is 
over. 

There  are  other  chores.  The  dayroom  has  to  be 
secured  at  11  p.m.  and  overhead  lights  in  the  individual 
rooms  are  turned  off.  The  guys  may  still  use  their  desk 
lamps,  however. 

The  wake-up  list  is  a foot  long  and  it  seems  no 
two  early  risers  want  to  be  awakened  at  the  same  time. 
There's  no  time  even  for  cat-napping.  The  night  passes 
quickly  and  since  tomorrow’s  a normal  duty  day  the 
CQ  and  runner  will  get  at  least  a half  day  off. 

The  Hard  Part.  Most  CQs  say  the  initial  sight  of 
their  name  on  the  duty  roster  is  perhaps  the  roughest 
part  of  the  job,  no  matter  how  frequently  or  infrequently 
it  comes  around.  Instead  of  remembering  the  long  hours 
of  duty  they  talk  about  the  humorous  incidents  that 
happened  during  their  tours.  One  CQ  still  chuckles 
about  the  time  a young  trooper  decided  to  take  a spin 
through  the  barracks  on  his  motorcycle  — after  lights- 
out  yet! 

Another  recalls  the  soldier  who  returned  to  the 
barracks  and  attempted  to  crawl  between  two  sheets 
when  there  was  only  one  on  the  bunk.  The  top  sheet 
had  been  removed  and  the  bottom  one  folded  in  half  — 
short-sheeted. 

CQs  have  been  known  to  pull  some  stunts,  too. 
First  sergeants  often  require  those  notified  to  initial 
their  names  when  the  CQ  roster  is  posted  on  the  bulle- 
tin board.  That  eliminates  the  excuse,  “I  didn't  know  I 
had  the  duty.’’ 

One  first  sergeant  recalls  a CQ's  message  writ- 
ten on  the  roster  beside  his  name:  “First  Sergeant,  I am 
delighted  to  know  you  remembered  me.  This  is  my 
RSVP 

But  the  initial  reaction  to  seeing  their  name  on 
the  CQ  list  remains  the  same:  “Oh  no,  First  Sergeant. 
You've  done  it  to  me  again  ! ! ! ’’  £ 


“Oh  no,  First  Sergeant.  You’ve  done  it  to  me  again,"  says  SP5 
Arnaud  as  1SG  Herring  posts  new  duty  roster. 
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Henry  Johnson  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  win  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre.  He  stood  5'5",  weighed 
maybe  145  pounds,  but  Henry 
Johnson  was  a big  man. 


Henry  Johnson  returned  to  New  York  a 
hero.  He  rode  in  a special  car  behind 
the  marching  regiment  up  Madison 
Avenue,  all  the  way  to  Harlem. 


H€NRY 
JOHNSON 

FIGHTING 
M4N 

LTC  William  S.  Graf 


Henry  Johnson  was  a big  man.  Not 
physically  big  — as  a matter  of  fact,  he  was 
only  about  5'  5"  and  couldn’t  have  weighed 
more  than  145  pounds  soaking  wet. 

And  those  big  eyes  — they  looked  like  they 
were  going  to  fall  off  his  face.  Henry  could  be 
serious,  but  no  one  remembers  a time  when  he 
was.  The  ever-present  smile  that  split  his  face  in 
two  was  contagious.  No,  he  didn’t  look  like  much, 
that  little  ex-porter  from  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  rail- 
road station,  but  he  was  a helluva  fighting  man. 

The  time  was  May  1918.  The  369th  (Col- 
ored) U.S.  Infantry  Regiment  had  just  joined  the 
French  16th  Division  in  the  Argonne  Forest.  The  ' 
battle-weary  French  were  glad  to  see  fresh 
Americans  but  wondered  how  they  would  stack 
up  against  seasoned  German  troops  across  the 
valley.  They  would  soon  find  out. 

“If  their  battalions  fight  half  as  well  as  their 
band  plays  we  can  all  go  home,”  grumbled  a 
crusty  French  veteran.  He  was  speaking  about 
the  Americans’  remarkable  arrival  at  Maffrecourt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  French 
marched  fresh  regiments  to  the  front  with  spirited 
martial  music  like  the  “Marseillaise.”  The  369th 
(Jazz)  band  announced  the  doughboys’  arrival 
with  swinging  renditions  of  “There’ll  be  a Hot 
Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight,”  and  “Swing 
Low  Sweet  Chariot.” 

Across  the  valley  the  Germans  must  also 
have  heard  the  strange  sounds  for  they  lost  little 
time  in  testing  the  “Black  Devils.”  A few  nights 
after  the  369th  occupied  a sector  of  the  front  lines 
— one  of  the  first  American  units  to  do  so  — the 
Germans  struck. 

Into  Action.  It  was  a night  attack  to  probe 
American  lines  and  take  prisoners.  Its  first  objec- 
tive was  a small  four-man  American  outpost  a few 
hundred  meters  outside  the  main  trenches.  It 
normally  would  have  been  an  easy  touch  for  the 
24-man  assault  party  but  on  that  night  that  particu- 
lar piece  of  ground  was  occupied  by  a slightly  built 
young  black  man,  wearing  a ridiculously  over- 
sized helmet,  who  had  been  given  orders  to  stay 
until  relieved.  Private  Henry  Johnson  was  about 
to  make  the  scene. 

The  battle-seasoned  Germans  were  on  top 
of  the  position  before  the  Americans  heard  them. 
There  was  only  time  for  a shout,  “CORPORAL 
OF  THE  GUARD!”  before  a dozen  or  more 
“potato  masher”  grenades  fell  within  the  enclo- 
sure. Two  men  were  instantly  buried  in  their 
holes;  the  other  two,  Johnson  and  his  buddy.  Pri- 
vate Needham  Roberts,  were  wounded. 

Johnson  got  to  his  feet.  Perhaps  there  was 
still  time  to  make  a break  for  the  American  lines. 

But  no,  Roberts  was  hit  and  couldn't  move;  John- 
son chose  to  stay.  In  a moment  the  Germans  were 


on  him,  coming  in  from  two  sides. 

Johnson’s  French  Labelle  rifle  held  only 
three  rounds,  but  he  made  them  count.  The  first 
German  coming  in  over  the  wire  got  them  in  the 
chest.  Johnson  wasn’t  a particularly  good  shot  but 
in  this  case  the  range  was  right  — 12  inches. 

Johnson,  screaming  and  swinging  his  rifle 
like  a club,  blunted  the  attack  with  sheer  energy. 
One  German  fell  heavily,  his  skull  cracked  by  the 
full  force  of  the  now-splintered  rifle  stock.  The 
force  of  the  blow  sent  the  rifle  crashing  to  the 
other  side  of  the  pit. 

Private  Roberts,  who  up  to  this  point  had 
been  resting  on  one  elbow  tossing  grenades  out- 
side the  enclosure,  became  the  target  of  a German 
“snatch”  team.  Their  mission  was  to  take  prison- 
ers, and  the  badly  wounded  but  still  living  Ameri- 
can would  do.  A carrying  party  picked  him  up  and 
started  out  of  the  perimeter. 

They  were  quickly  “surrounded”  by  John- 
son who  had  gotten  his  second  wind.  The  nearest 
German  had  Roberts’  feet;  Johnson  leaped  on  the 
big  man's  back  like  a wildcat  and  creased  his  skull 
with  a bolo  knife.  Both  men  crashed  to  the 
ground.  Johnson  jumped  up  quickly,  slashing  and 
stabbing  at  the  milling  shadows  on  all  sides. 

Despite  the  close  quarters  one  German 
had  enough  of  the  wild  man.  He  charged,  firing  a 
burst  from  his  automatic  pistol.  Three  bullets  rip- 
ped into  the  American.  Johnson  fell  to  his  hands 
and  knees  fighting  to  stay  conscious. 

He  reached  back,  back  to  the  days  of  sur- 
vival on  that  tough  Albany  street,  back  to  the 
thousands  of  heavy  bags  he’d  lugged  around  the 
railroad  station,  to  find  a final  measure  of 
strength.  He  lunged  awkwardly  forward,  his 
momentum  driving  the  heavy  knife  into  the 
German’s  stomach,  disemboweling  him. 

Aftermath.  Johnson  was  finished,  but  the 
Germans  had  enough.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  bodies.  Men,  groaning  and  swearing,  stag- 
gered out  of  the  area  dragging  their  wounded 
through  the  barbed  wire. 

The  relief  party  found  Johnson  in  the  midst 
of  the  dead,  still  kneeling  over  the  turf  he  fought 
so  hard  to  keep.  As  he  passed  out  he  muttered  one 
final,  “CORPORAL  OF  THE  GUARD!” 

Henry  Johnson  returned  to  New  York  a 
hero.  Garlanded  with  flowers  he  rode  in  a special 
car  at  the  rear  of  the  marching  regiment  up  Madi- 
son Avenue,  all  the  way  to  Harlem.  It  was  a 
happy  time  for  him,  those  few  days  before  return- 
ing to  the  Albany  railroad  station. 

Henry  Johnson  was  the  first  American  to 
win  France’s  highest  medal  for  valor,  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  America  found  a hero  and  the  French 
found  that  the  369th  “Colored”  Infantry  fought  as 
well  as  its  band  played.  A 


JUDY  SMITH  is  one  of  thousands  of  people 
who  have  lost  the  use  of  a vital  organ.  In  her 
case,  it's  a kidney.  The  machine  Judy  refers  to 
is  an  artificial  kidney  (dialysis)  machine.  The 
list  she’s  on  is  a computerized  account  main- 
tained by  the  Southeast  Region  Organ  Procurement 
Foundation  (SEROPF)  at  Richmond,  Va. 

SEROPF's  computers  record  blood  type,  tissue 
type  and  other  pertinent  information  on  people  with 
organ  failures.  When  an  organ  becomes  available,  it’s 
immediately  “typed”  and  the  information  fed  into  the 
computer.  The  computer  nominates  those  persons 
whose  own  organs  most  closely  match  the  donated  one. 
Then  the  doctors  make  the  final  decision.  The  recipient 
is  notified,  flown  to  the  hospital  and  the  transplant 
surgery  performed. 

Data  on  soldiers  or  dependents  needing  organ 
transplants  are  filed  in  the  computer’s  memory  banks. 

You  can  live  fine  without  an  arm  or  leg,  an  eye, 
part  of  the  stomach,  intestines  or  various  other  parts  of 
the  body.  But  you  can’t  live  without  certain  vital  or- 
gans: kidneys,  heart,  liver,  lungs  and  pancreas  — the 


“transplantable”  organs.  And  sometimes,  despite  their 
importance  to  the  body,  these  organs  do  fail  or  become 
irreparably  damaged.  This  can  mean  death. 

Transplants.  The  best  solution  for  a malfunc- 
tioning vital  organ  is  to  replace  the  defective  organ  with 
a good  one.  But  transplant  surgery  involves  considera- 
bly more  than  just  making  minor  repairs  and  sewing  the 
patient  back  up  again,  good  as  new. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  of  transplants  is  over- 
coming the  body’s  natural  rejection  of  the  new  organ. 
The  patient  may  want  the  new  organ  with  all  his  heart, 
soul  and  mind,  but  his  body  fights  it  just  as  if  it  were  the 
flu  or  some  other  invader  in  the  system. 

Body  rejection  must  be  overcome  if  the  organ  is 
to  survive.  That’s  why  so  much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
finding  the  closest  match  for  the  defective  organ.  The 
less  difference,  the  better  the  chance  for  a successful 
transplant.  Identical  twins  have  it  made,  but  most  of  us 
don’t  have  twins. 

Another  problem  is  knowing  exactly  what  the 
organ  does  and  how  it  does  it.  We  know  a great  deal 
about  kidneys,  lungs  and  the  heart,  but  we  know  little 
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“I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,” 
says  Judy  Smith.  “I  have  the 
machine,  I’m  alive,  and  I’m  back  on 
the  list  — hoping  and  praying  to  get 
a kidney  soon.” 


about  the  liver  and  pancreas.  This  creates  additional 
complications  in  transplanting  these  organs. 

Transplant  Team,  The  Army  has  an  Organ 
Transplant  Team  (AOTT)  stationed  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC)  in  Washington,  D.C. 
According  to  the  team’s  assistant  chief.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  (Dr.)  Jimmy  Light,  the  only  organ  they  trans- 
plant is  the  kidney.  Team  doctors  have  transplanted 
nearly  100  kidneys  during  the  past  5 years.  Kidney 
transplants  are  now  “nearly  as  routine  as  any  other 
life-saving  procedure,”  says  LTC  Light. 

The  AOTT’s  primary  concern,  once  the  organ  is 
available  and  a recipient  is  selected,  is  to  overcome  the 
rejection  factor.  Just  as  the  receiving  body  musters  all 
its  natural  defenses  to  fight  this  “alien,”  the  trans- 
planted kidney  fights  the  body.  Should  the  resistance 
between  the  two  continue  unchecked,  the  kidney  could 
be  rejected  — literally  shrivel  up  and  die.  If  the  kidney 
is  too  strong  the  body’s  life  will  be  threatened. 

Extensive  precautions  are  taken  before  and  after 
surgery  to  prevent  mutual  rejection.  Patients  undergo 
detailed  tests  to  determine  their  exact  tissue  type.  Doc- 
tors study  both  the  blood  and  various  cell  factors.  The 


Quick  reaction  and  speedy  transport  help  insure  timely  deliv- 
ery of  donor  organs  where  needed. 


donor’s  kidney  tissue  is  “cross-matched”  and  if  it 
doesn’t  match  the  recipient’s,  there’s  no  transplant. 

Just  prior  to  surgery,  the  patient  begins  taking 
medication  to  reduce  the  body’s  ability  to  fight  foreign 
substances  within  itself.  This  helps  the  body  and  the 
transplanted  kidney  to  co-exist  with  less  strain  during 
the  transition  period. 

The  drugs  lower  resistance  though,  so  the  pa- 
tient is  susceptible  to  germs,  bacteria  and  infection  dur- 
ing this  time.  The  patient  must  be  kept  in  as  sterile  an 
environment  as  possible  for  several  weeks  after 
surgery.  Gauze  face  masks  are  worn  and  contact  with 
others  is  kept  to  a minimum. 

Most  people  will  experience  some  symptoms  of 
rejection  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  transplant. 
If  the  symptoms  are  overcome,  the  chance  for  a suc- 
cessful transplant  increases.  As  the  critical  time  passes, 
the  drug  dosage  is  reduced  gradually,  the  mask  dis- 
carded and  more  visitors  permitted. 

If  all  goes  well  the  patient  goes  home  within  a 
few  months  to  resume  a normal  life.  However  the  recip- 
ient must  continue  to  take  limited  medication  and  make 
periodic  visits  to  medical  facilities  for  check-ups,  but 
that’s  it.  When  the  transplant  passes  the  2-year  mark 
the  recipient  can  assume  he’s  a winner. 

And  who  are  the  kidney  donors?  Preferably  the 
donor  is  a living  relative  whose  blood  and  tissue  types 
match  the  recipient’s.  Among  patients  who  receive 
their  replacement  kidneys  from  relatives,  the  AOTT 
reports  a “success”  rate  up  to  90  percent.  If  there  are 
no  such  relatives,  a kidney  from  a deceased  donor  may 
be  used.  Although  the  body  has  two  kidneys  only  one  is 
transplanted.  This  is  all  the  body  requires  to  function 
normally.  According  to  LTC  Light,  as  long  as  a person 
has  one  kidney  working  at  50  percent  of  its  capability, 
there  should  be  no  problem. 
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With  the  aid  of  preservation  equipment, 
a donated  kidney  can  be  maintained 
outside  the  body  for  only  48  hours. 


Before  making  any  decisions,  surgeons  LTC  Jimmy  Light  (seated)  and  CPT  Alexander 
Guba  discuss  a case  involving  a possible  kidney  transplant. 


Kidney  recipient  Ilia  Rivera  chats  with  friend  and  sister  Inez, 
right,  who  donated  the  kidney. 


SFC  William  McGilvray,  CPT  Pat  Basta  and  SSG  Ronald  Lit- 
tlehawk  are  among  teamworkers  processing  organ  transplant 
patients  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 


Kidney  Failure.  Judy  Smith,  mother  of  a 
3-year-old  son,  is  married  to  an  Air  Force  staff 
sergeant.  She’s  now  a patient  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center. 

Life  was  looking  good  2 years  ago.  The  Smiths 
had  a mobile  home  in  North  Carolina,  were  stationed  at 
a base  they  liked  and  were  only  110  miles  from  her 
husband’s  home.  Then  Judy’s  kidneys  failed.  Their 
normal  life  was  shattered. 

Facing  them  were  three  choices  which  face  all 
renal  (kidney)  failure  victims:  death,  dialysis  (the  kid- 
ney machine)  or  a transplant. 

Death  from  kidney  failure  is  slow  and  agonizing. 
Dialysis  would  mean  Judy  spending  approximately  6 
hours  a day,  3 days  a week  lying  in  bed  watching  her 
blood  flow  through  plastic  tubes  into  a machine  for 
mechanical  purification.  A transplant  would  present 
special  problems.  Before  a kidney  could  be  surgically 
transplanted  into  her  body,  a matching  one  would  have 
to  be  donated. 

If  your  kidneys  fail  you  can’t  live  a “normal” 
life.  If  your  kidneys  don’t  work,  you’ve  lost  the  primary 
method  of  eliminating  fluids  from  your  body.  Intake  of 
too  much  food  and  fluid  will  cause  excessive  fluid  to 
build  up  and  poison  your  body. 

“I’m  allowed  750  cc  of  liquid  a day,”  says  Judy. 
“To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much  that  is,  one  12-ounce 
soft  drink  is  360  cc.”  Three  times  a week,  she  has  to 
undergo  dialysis  to  have  fluid  eliminated  from  her  blood 
stream. 

Dialysis  is  not  a pleasant  experience.  “It's  de- 
pressing,” says  retired  Staff  Sergeant  Clinton  Brown 
who  has  now  received  a kidney  transplant.  “You  come 
off  the  machine,  you’re  exhausted  — you  need  rest. 
You  may  have  been  sick  on  the  machine,  too.  Some 
days  it’s  pretty  rough.” 

Not  Drunk  — Dialysed.  “Neighbors  used  to 
call  in  complaints  to  the  MPs  that  my  mother  was 
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RECYCLE  YOURSELF 


Literally  thousands  of  people  need 
and  are  waiting  for  kidney  trans- 
plants. Living  donors  aren’t  ac- 
cepted, unless  the  donor  and  victim 
are  related,  and  there  are  never 
enough  deceased  donors  to  meet  the 
need. 

Comparatively  few  people 
sign  donor  cards  — legally  accepted 
in  all  states  — and  donate  their  or- 
gans. Surveys  have  shown  that  if  ten 
million  people  signed  such  cards  only 
about  60  of  them  would  actually  be 
donors.  Dying  doesn’t  automatically 


qualify  a person  to  donate  kidneys, 
heart,  liver  or  lungs.  The  organs 
must  meet  stringent  health  criteria. 

Organs  must  be  removed  from 
the  body  immediately.  If  a kidney 
remains  in  the  body  more  than  30  mi- 
nutes after  the  heart  stops  beating,  it 
can’t  be  transplanted.  Once  it  is  re- 
moved, doctors  have  machines 
which  can  preserve  it  up  to  48  hours, 
but  it  must  be  removed  in  time,  if 
possible  while  the  heart  is  beating. 

It  isn’t  pleasant  to  consider 
someone  dead  when  their  heart  is 


still  beating,  but  “brain  death’’  is 
legally  accepted  in  two  states,  Kan- 
sas and  Maryland.  If  the  individual 
has  signed  a donor  card,  the  organs 
can  be  removed  with  no  problem.  If 
not,  next-of-kin  may  give  consent. 

It’s  an  important  decision. 
Transplanted  organs  can  give  some- 
one a new  life.  If  you’d  like  to  help, 
you  may  obtain  donor  cards  or  more 
information  by  writing:  Organ 
Transplant  Service,  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center,  Washington, 
D.C.  20012 


drunk,”  says  one  teenager.  “She  wasn’t,  but  they 
didn't  understand.”  The  mother,  Virginia  Bazzrea, 
says,  “They  would  see  my  husband  Sid  carrying  me  in 
from  the  car  because  I wasn't  able  to  walk.  After 
dialysis  you  just  aren’t  able  to  do  anything.” 

"The  days  in  between  dialysis  I felt  pretty 
good,”  Brown  says.  "Except  on  weekends.  Sunday 
afternoons  were  pretty  bad  because  on  weekends  I had 
2 days  between  dialysis.” 

Before  her  husband  received  his  transplant,  "He 
sometimes  used  to  get  mad  quick,”  says  Brown’s  wife. 
"But  the  doctors  said  even  if  it  was  hard  on  me  I had  to 
have  lots  of  patience.” 

"You  couldn’t  live  with  me,”  says  Bazzrea.  "I 
don't  remember  much  about  it,  but  my  family  tells  me 
about  these  tremendous  rages  I used  to  fly  into.  Sid 
would  tell  me  1 should  love  that  machine  — it  was  my 
life  — but  I didn't.  I hated  it. 

"Now  it's  like  a new  life,”  she  says.  "I’ve  had 
my  new  kidney  a little  more  than  2 years  and  it’s  just 
great.” 

"My  new  kidney  gives  me  a chance  for  a normal 
life,”  says  Brown.  "It’s  such  a joy  to  be  able  to  eat  and 
drink  what  I want  again.” 

Thorns  in  the  Roses.  Some  patients  either 
choose  not  to  receive  a kidney  transplant  or  have  physi- 
cal problems  which  lead  their  doctors  to  recommend 
that  they  remain  on  dialysis.  “A  lot  of  people  are  just 
afraid  of  transplants,”  says  Bazzrea.  "They’re  afraid  to 
take  the  chance,  afraid  their  body  will  reject  it.” 

Or,  like  Judy  Smith,  “I  had  my  kidney  for  a 
week,  then  rejected  it.  I had  such  hopes.  Now  I’m  just 
waiting,  hoping  and  praying  to  hear  those  magic  words: 
‘We  think  we  have  a kidney  for  you.’  ” 

Kidney  failure  can  cause  problems  for  the  family 
as  well  as  the  individual.  There’s  a lot  of  adjusting  re- 
quired to  cope  with  being  virtually  helpless  half  the 
time.  Some  patients  continue  working,  but  this  is  neces- 


sarily limited,  and  they  must  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  spouse  or  close  family  members. 

As  with  many  other  illnesses,  the  mental  attitude 
of  both  patient  and  family  is  of  vital  importance.  Pa- 
tients tell  of  people  who’ve  just  given  up  and  of  mar- 
riages which  have  collapsed  under  the  pressure.  They 
tell  of  hoping  day  after  day  for  a transplant,  of  accepting 
life  on  the  machine  if  necessary.  The  attitudes  — hope, 
patience,  self-pity,  dejection  — make  the  difference  be- 
tween living  and  existing  for  a kidney  failure  patient. 

Military  families  are  spared  the  ordeal  of  the 
back-breaking  hospital  bills,  but  they  must  also  face 
separations.  Only  Walter  Reed;  William  Beaumont 
Army  Medical  Center  (AMC),  El  Paso,  Tex.;  Letter- 
man  AMC,  San  Francisco;  Tripler  AMC,  Honolulu; 
Brooke  AMC,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Fitzsimons  AMC, 
Denver;  and  Madigan  AMC,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  are  des- 
ignated as  dialysis  centers  for  renal  failure  patients. 

If  a soldier  has  complete  and  irreversible  renal 
failure  he’s  usually  reassigned  to  one  of  these  centers 
and  medically  retired.  If  the  patient  is  a dependent,  the 
soldier  may  apply  for  reassignment  to  keep  the  family 
together.  Sometimes  if  military  facilities  are  crowded, 
the  patient  may  be  introduced  to  dialysis  and 
"stabilized”  on  the  routine  at  a military  hospital,  then 
sent  to  a civilian  medical  facility  in  the  area. 

Nor  does  a transplant  guarantee  an  end  of  all 
problems.  If  the  transplant  is  successful,  the  patient 
must  face  the  chance  of  adverse  side  effects  of  the  drugs 
he  or  she  must  take.  One  common  reaction  is  a slight 
puffiness  of  the  face.  But  there's  also  a higher  than 
average  chance  of  developing  cancer  or  diabetes. 

Most  patients  consider  the  risk  worth  while.  As 
Clinton  Brown  says,  "It  doesn't  mean  I’m  going  to  get 
cancer  just  because  the  chance  is  there.” 

A transplant  offers  the  chance  for  "a  new  lease 
on  life,”  says  Virginia  Bazzrea.  “It's  wonderful  to  live 
a normal  life  again.  It’s  just  great.”  £ 
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Story  and  photos  by  CPT  Larry  J.  Myers 


HARRY  GUNNELL  hit  town  in  May,  1859.  A 
handsome,  well-educated  New  Yorker,  Harry 
knew  nothing  about  the  art  of  mining  and  prospec- 
ting. But  he  made  friends  easily  and  one  of  them, 
Wilkes  De  Frees,  taught  him  how  to  pan  for  gold. 

Itching  to  try  his  new  skill,  Harry  headed  out 
with  Wilkes  to  find  a likely  spot  for  prospecting.  Scoop- 
ing up  a pan  of  dirt,  Harry  scampered  off  to  the  creek  to 
put  the  pan  of  soil  through  the  wash.  Soon  Wilkes  heard 
Harry  yelling. 

“Eureka!  I’ve  got  it!” 

Harry  got  it  all  right.  The  Gunnell  Lode  was  the 
third  richest  strike  in  the  Central  City  district  of  the 
territory  of  Colorado. 

But  Harry  paid  a price  for  his  good  fortune.  He 
had  6 glorious  years  of  wining  and  dining,  beautiful 
women  and  lavish  gifts.  He  was  a high  roller.  Then  the 


good  life  took  its  toll.  Soon  the  money,  the  good  looks 
and  his  wealth  were  gone.  Harry  Gunnell  died  in  1867 
— penniless  — at  the  ripe  old  age  of  34. 

Harry  was  just  one  of  hundreds  of  colorful  fig- 
ures who  wandered  the  Colorado  Rockies  in  the 
mid- 1800s  looking  for  gold  and  silver.  These  were  the 
territory’s  rowdy  years.  In  some  mining  camps,  whis- 
key cost  less  than  water.  A Leadville  saloon  posted  a 
sign  for  their  music-loving  patrons  — “Please  don’t 
shoot  the  pianist.  He’s  doing  his  best.” 

Not  Forgotten.  The  people  of  Colorado  haven’t 
forgotten  their  turbulent  beginnings.  Below  the  three 
snow-capped  peaks  on  the  shield  of  the  Colorado  state 
seal  stands  a mining  pick  and  hammer  against  a gold 
background.  These  tools  symbolize  more  than  the  min- 
ing trade;  they  also  bring  to  mind  bonanza  barons  and 
bonanza  towns;  tent  cities  and  camp  followers;  fortunes 
made  with  the  turn  of  a shovel  and  lost  with  the  turn  of  a 
card. 

The  growth  of  the  Colorado  territory  was  slow  in 
the  1800s.  It  wasn’t  until  the  summer  of  1858  that  Wil- 
liam Green  Russell  and  a group  of  prospectors  found 
something  that  changed  all  that  — GOLD.  Their  dis- 
covery near  Cherry  Creek,  west  of  what’s  now  Denver, 
plus  other  strikes  the  following  spring,  touched  off  the 
Pikes  Peak  gold  rush.  An  estimated  50,000  fortune  hun- 
ters invaded  the  area. 

Discovery  of  gold  in  Colorado  in  1858-59 
brought  the  territory’s  first  economic  boom.  For  the 
rest  of  the  19th  century  gold  and  silver  mining  remained 
Colorado’s  prime  industry. 

The  excited  cry  echoed  afar,  “There’s  gold  in 
them  thar  hills!”  Prospectors  poured  in  from  all  over 
the  country  and  from  as  far  away  as  Germany,  China 
and  Russia. 

Adventurers.  The  hardy  adventurers  came  from 
all  walks  of  life  — intellectuals  as  well  as  illiterates, 
bums  as  well  as  bankers.  In  soiled  clothing,  wielding 
pick  and  hammer,  they  all  looked  alike. 

They  filled  the  tent  cities  that  sprang  up  over- 
night to  dot  the  rugged  and  forbidding  Colorado  Rock- 
ies. The  camps  soon  blossomed  into  permanent  towns 
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Central  City  offers  visitors  a glance  into  Colorado’s  past  when 
gold  was  king  and  bars  outnumbered  all  else. 


— towns  lined  with  bars  and  brothels;  easy  streets  for 
fast  fortunes  and  fast  living.  Beautiful  ladies  of  the  night 
reputedly  made  as  much  as  $100,000  in  just  a few 
months.  Whiskey  flowed  as  fast  as  mountain  streams 
and  card  games  saw  large  sums  of  money  and  valuable 
property  change  hands. 

Men  like  Jesse  James  and  Bob  Ford  roamed  the 
countryside  while  colorful  characters  like  Central 
City’s  sheriff  “Charming  Billy”  Cozens,  tried  to  keep 
the  peace.  There  were  men  like  Pete  Casey,  an  illiterate 
Irish  laborer,  who  struck  it  rich  in  Nevadaville  and  sold 
his  mine  for  $150,000  only  to  go  to  New  York  and  lose  it 
all.  Then  there  were  the  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown  and 
Silver  King  Horace  Tabor,  who  put  Leadville  on  the 
map. 

On  the  heels  of  the  gold  rush,  silver  was  dis- 
covered, setting  off  another  boom.  The  wealth  of  the 
rough  mining  towns  seemed  endless.  Central  City 
boasted  a population  of  40,000  in  the  1860s  and  won  the 
title  of  “the  richest  square  mile  on  earth,”  yielding 
more  than  $800  million  in  gold  and  silver.  It  drew  dig- 
nitaries from  far  and  wide.  President  Grant  stepped 
onto  a pavement  of  30  silver  bricks  worth  $20,000  when 
he  exited  from  his  carriage  there  in  1873.  They  had  been 
placed  there  to  protect  him  from  the  mud. 

When  the  Gold  is  Gone.  The  bustling  gold  and 
silver  towns  like  Central  City,  Black  Hawk,  Cripple 
Creek,  Gold  Hill  and  Leadville  left  their  mark  in  Col- 
orado history  and  legend.  But  the  so-called  permanent 
mining  towns  lasted  only  as  long  as  the  gold  and  silver 
flowed.  By  1890  many  of  these  mining  towns  had  turned 
into  ghost  towns  dotting  the  Colorado  Rockies  — 
empty,  decaying  remnants  of  what  once  had  been. 
Some  towns  have  survived  due  to  the  thousands  of 
tourists  who’ve  braved  the  mountains  for  a glimpse  of 
the  Old  West.  Others  may  boom  again  as  the  price  of 
gold  goes  up  and  mining  becomes  more  profitable. 

In  Cripple  Creek  the  famous  Ajax,  El  Paso  and 
Mollie  Kathleen  mines  are  reopening.  Once  the  richest 
gold  strikes  in  the  United  States,  Cripple  Creek  mines 
have  been  shut  down  since  1961 . Although  $800  million 
was  mined  at  an  average  price  of  $20  a troy  ounce, 
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estimates  are  that  40  to  80  percent  of  the  gold  in  these 
hills  is  still  waiting  to  be  taken.  With  gold  prices  cur- 
rently ranging  to  $180  per  troy  ounce  the  claims  are 
making  money  again.  One  claim,  sold  for  $40  at  a tax 
sale  9 years  ago,  was  recently  resold  for  $125,000. 

When  Cripple  Creek  was  at  its  peak  the  town 
had  40,000  inhabitants  and  100  saloons,  14  newspapers, 
41  assay  offices,  80  doctors  and  91  lawyers  to  serve  the 
populace.  Lowell  Thomas  was  reared  near  there;  Jack 
Dempsey  fought  his  first  fight  in  nearby  Victor;  Ber- 
nard Baruch  toiled  as  a telegraph  operator  and  Groucho 
Marx  drove  a grocery  wagon  after  being  stranded  by  a 
theatrical  group. 

Cripple  Creek  had  her  day,  and  may  have  it 
again.  Dozens  of  the  mining  towns  are  now  authentic 
ghost  towns.  Many  are  in  complete  ruin  but  a few  are 
still  interesting  to  see  and  relatively  accessible: 

• ASHCROFT.  First  called  “Castle  Forks  City,” 
Ashcroft  is  located  12  miles  south  of  Aspen  on 
Castle  Creek  Road.  In  the  fall  of  1880,  Ashcroft 
was  a thriving  town.  Three  years  later  the  boom 
was  over.  Now  all  that  remains  are  a dozen 
weatherbeaten  buildings  along  a main  street. 

• TINCUP.  Originally  called  “Virginia  City,”  Tin- 
cup  was  founded  in  1879  and  run  by  crooks  who 
succeeded  each  other  as  sheriff.  Tincup  is  one  of 
Colorado’s  best  known  ghost  towns.  At  Parlin, 
east  of  Gunnison  on  U.  S.  50,  take  a gravel  road 
north  to  the  partially  ghosted  towns  of  Ohio  City 
and  Pitkin.  At  Pitkin  follow  the  graded  road  north 
over  Cumberland  Pass  to  Tincup,  32  miles  from 
Parlin.  Tincup  was  a booming,  wild  town  com- 
plete with  piped  water  system,  telegraph  office, 
newspaper  and  town  hall.  The  boom  ended  in 
1893. 

• ST.  ELMO.  Located  on  Chalk  Creek  southwest  of 
Buena  Vista,  St.  Elmo  was  incorporated  in  1880. 
At  Nathrop,  on  U.  S.  285,  take  State  Route  162 
west  for  16  miles.  On  the  way  you’ll  see  the  re- 
mains of  Mt.  Princeton,  Hot  Springs  and  Alpine. 
During  the  boom  years  St.  Elmo  had  a population 
of  2,000. 

• MARBLE.  Founded  by  prospectors  who  struck 
gold  and  silver  in  the  early  1880s,  Marble  is  lo- 
cated 30  miles  south  of  Carbondale  on  State 
Route  133.  The  marble  quarries  opened  here  in 
1890  produced  the  exquisite  marble  for  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  For  the  adventurous  tourist  a trip  8 miles 
south  by  jeep  or  trail  brings  you  to  Crystal  City. 
Here  fortunes  were  made  in  silver,  lead  and  zinc. 

• NEVADAVILLE.  Located  in  “the  richest  square 
mile  on  earth,”  Nevadaville  was  laid  out  as  a town 
site  in  1859  after  the  discovery  of  gold  by  John 
Gregory  — a penniless  Georgian  who  had  vowed, 
“My  wife  will  be  rich  and  my  children  will  be 
educated.”  During  its  boom  years  Nevadaville’s 
population  exceeded  that  of  Denver.  The  City 
Hall,  Masonic  Lodge,  fire  station  and  other  build- 


ings of  that  long-gone  era  still  stand. 

• CARIBOU  CITY.  This  was  the  greatest  silver 
camp  of  the  region.  Located  northwest  of  Neder- 
land, the  camp  was  platted  in  1870  and  soon  had 
3,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  buildings  were 
leveled  by  a fire  in  1900. 

• WALDORF.  From  the  town  of  Waldorf  the 
panoramic  view  is  described  as  one  of  the  most 
breathtaking  in  the  entire  state.  Waldorf,  7 miles 
above  Georgetown,  is  the  site  if  the  Big  Stevens 
mine.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  and  silver 
were  produced  here,  and  the  town  was  serviced 
by  the  Argentine  Central,  known  as  the  world’s 
highest  steam  railroad. 

• GOTHIC.  Founded  in  1879  and  reaching  a popula- 
tion of  8,000,  Gothic  faded  along  with  the  ore 
veins  in  1884.  The  town  served  as  supply  depot 
for  many  small  camps  in  the  region.  Gothic  is  9 
miles  north  of  Crested  Butte. 

• SILVER  CLIFF.  On  State  Route  96,  one  mile  east 
of  Westcliffe,  Silver  City  is  not  “ghosted”  but  is  a 
skeleton  of  its  roaring  self  in  the  days  of  the  late 
1870s  and  early  1880s.  Founded  in  1879,  Silver 
Cliff  mushroomed  within  months  to  become  the 
third  largest  city  in  Colorado,  with  a population  of 
10,000.  Silver  Cliff  was  one  of  the  wildest  of  the 
boom  towns  — where  whiskey  was  cheaper  than 
water.  Shootings  and  brawls  were  everyday  oc- 
currences. It  was  here  that  silver  was  found  only  2 
feet  underground. 

• LINCOLN  CITY.  Only  two  houses  are  left  in  Lin- 
coln City,  located  3 miles  from  Breckenridge. 
Lincoln  City  got  rolling  in  1879  when  the  quartz 
lodes  opened  up  on  nearby  Bald  Mountain,  Min- 
eral Hill,  Humbug  Hill  and  Farncomb  Hill.  It 
survived  until  1893. 

Many  more  ghost  towns  of  the  great  mining  era 
are  to  be  found  in  the  formidable  Colorado  Rockies.  If 
you  go  exploring,  though,  remember  that  once  strong 
timber  buildings  are  now  crumbling  and  ready  to  col- 
lapse under  the  slightest  weight.  Don’t  enter  buildings. 
It’s  also  a good  idea  to  check  on  road  conditions, 
weather  and  specific  route  instructions  before  starting 
out  on  unimproved  roads  leading  to  these  old  towns. 

Two  old  mining  towns  are  very  much  alive:  Cen- 
tral City  and  Leadville.  Both  offer  the  visitor  an  in- 
teresting and  unforgettable  experience. 

Not  Ordinary.  Central  City  isn’t  just  an  ordi- 
nary mining  town  in  Colorado.  The  40,000  people  who 
swelled  the  district  in  the  1860s  brought  more  than  picks 
and  a love  for  gold.  Flooding  the  area  from  around  the 
globe  were  miners  who  loved  opera,  theater  and  other 
trappings  of  culture.  It’s  hard  to  visualize  rugged  min- 
ers, coming  back  from  a day  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
attending  a Shakespearean  play.  But  that’s  what  many 
did. 

The  Montana  Theater  marked  the  beginning  of 
opera  in  Central  City.  It  was  a meager  start.  The  thea- 
ter was  a large  barn  with  a saloon  and  pool  hall  on  the 
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first-floor.  Jack  Langrishe,  an  Irish  actor  manager, 
journeyed  to  Central  City  in  1862  along  with  a pioneer 
troupe.  They  staged  “Camille,”  an  opera  that  would  be 
performed  again  in  Central  City  70  years  later  by  the 
famous  Lillian  Gish. 

Today  visitors  to  Central  City  during  the  sum- 
mer months  are  treated  to  the  annual  Opera  Festival,  an 
event  inaugurated  in  1932  with  Gish’s  performance  in 
the  restored  Victorian  opera  house  next  to  the  Teller 
hotel. 

Each  summer  brings  a full  program  of  fascinating 
entertainment.  Last  year,  between  mid-July  and  early 
August,  the  43d  Annual  Central  City  Opera  Festival 
presented  “Rigoletto,”  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  and  “Gigi.” 

A young  Artists’  Festival  featured  Edie  Adams 
and  there  was  also  a fashion  show  direct  from  Paris. 
The  latter  event  was  an  800-seat  sellout  both  nights  with 
tickets  going  for  $17.50  each.  The  fashion  show  has 
been  staged  for  the  past  13  years  to  benefit  the  City’s 
Opera  House  Association. 

Teller  House.  One  of  the  most  impressive  sites 
in  Central  City  is  the  famous  Teller  House.  Here  legend 
mingles  with  fact  in  a hotel  built  in  1872  at  the  cost  of 
$107,000.  The  builder,  Henry  M.  Teller,  was  a promi- 
nent Central  City  lawyer  who  served  for  29  years  as 
Colorado’s  first  senator.  Teller  later  became  Secretary 
of  Interior  under  President  Arthur. 

The  Teller  House  was  luxurious  by  any  stan- 
dards. Such  notables  as  President  Grant,  Walt  Whit- 
man, Oscar  Wilde  and  Baron  de  Rothschild  spent  the 
night  there.  Supposedly  it  was  in  the  Teller  House  that 
George  Pullman  got  his  idea  for  the  famous  Pullman 
coach. 

The  90-room  hotel,  constructed  of  locally  made 
brick  and  stone,  was  lavishly  furnished.  Rosewood  and 
walnut  highboys,  marble  topped  commodes  and  beauti- 
fully carved  bedsteads  graced  each  room.  The  $20,000 
worth  of  furnishings  were  transported  the  8,500  feet  up 
to  Central  City  by  burro,  ox  cart  and  rail.  In  1891, 
rooms  went  for  $2  to  $3  a night. 

Today  the  Teller  House  is  filled  with  the  beauty 
and  wealth  of  the  past.  Entering  “le  grande  hotel” 
through  the  famous  bar,  chances  are  you’ll  be  met  by 
Pearl  Palmer,  a lovely  lady  who’ll  fill  you  in  on  Teller 
House  history  and  legend  from  the  bar  on  the  first  floor 
to  the  lavish  room  at  the  top.  Pearl’s  tour  of  the  Teller 
House  is  a fascinating  trip  through  the  past  filled  with 
anecdotes  every  step  of  the  way. 

Central  City  draws  thousands  of  tourists.  More 
than  60,000  attend  the  town’s  annual  art  exhibit  held 
Memorial  Day  through  Labor  Day  in  the  miners’  court- 
room across  the  street  from  the  Teller  Hotel  and  Opera 
House. 

Just  walking  the  famous  streets  of  Central  City 
— Nevada,  Gregory,  Lawrence,  Eureka  and  Main  — is 
exciting.  Where  miners  once  swarmed  to  seek  their  for- 
tune, tourists  now  gather  to  rediscover  the  turbulent 
past  in  the  “richest  square  mile  on  earth.” 

Central  City  now  exists  for  the  tourists  who  pro- 
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Teller  House  Bar  features  famous  “Face  on  the  Barroom  Floor.” 


On  conveyances  like  this,  50,000  gold-seekers  rolled  into  Central 
City  in  1859. 

Below,  Main  Street  in  Central  City  includes  this  Gambler’s  Row. 


Below,  old  City  Hall  in  Central  City  houses  annual  art  exhibit.  Gal- 
lery was  miners’  courtroom  in  mid-1800s. 


the  area.  Nicknamed  Cloud  City,  Leadville  has  what  is 
probably  Colorado’s  most  famous  diggings,  Horace  A. 
W.  Tabor’s  Matchless  Mine. 

Just  as  Henry  Teller  left  his  mark  on  Central 
City,  Tabor  left  his  on  Leadville.  Beginning  as  a modest 
shopkeeper,  Tabor  became  Leadville’s  most  famous 
personage  by  amassing  a fortune  of  $12  million  in  silver 
from  mining  operations.  He  became  Colorado’s 
lieutenant  governor  in  1878  and  then  a U.  S.  Senator. 

Tabor  was  the  Silver  King  of  Colorado  during 
the  1880s.  His  Matchless  Mine  produced  close  to  $7 
million  in  silver  ore. 

Tabor  built  an  opera  house  to  bring  culture  to 
Leadville  and  spared  no  expense  in  constructing  the 
Tabor  Grand  Hotel  which  opened  in  1885.  Just  2 years 
after  the  grand  opening,  he  lost  it  in  a card  game. 

Like  so  many  of  the  rags-to-riches  stories  of  the 
period,  Tabor’s  had  a reversal.  His  divorce  from  his 
first  wife,  Augusta,  was  a country-wide  scandal.  His 
second  marriage  was  to  the  beautiful  Lizzie  McCourt  of 
Oshkosh,  better  known  as  “Baby  Doe”  Tabor.  The 
couple  were  the  King  and  Queen  of  Silver  in  the  ’80s 
only  to  become  penniless  after  the  silver  panic  of  1893. 
In  1899  Tabor’s  dying  words  to  Baby  Doe  were:  “Hang 
on  to  the  Matchless.  It  will  make  millions  again.” 

Baby  Doe  did  hang  on  to  the  Matchless  but  it 
didn’t  make  millions.  Living  in  the  old  cabin  next  to  the 
mine,  she  died  36  years  later  at  the  age  of  80.  Her  frozen 
body  was  found  in  March  1935  in  the  cabin. 

Tabor’s  mark  can  be  found  all  over  Leadville. 
One  of  the  best  places  to  hear  tales  of  Tabor  is  the  old 
Tabor  home  where  he  and  Augusta  lived  before  their 
divorce.  Originally  located  on  Harrison  Street,  Tabor 
moved  the  house  to  East  Fifth  Street  on  timbers  and 
rollers  in  1879.  The  house  is  filled  with  antiques, 
mementoes  and  some  of  the  original  Tabor  furnishings. 
It’s  open  to  visitors  year  round. 

Another  famous  resident  of  Leadville,  Margaret 
Tobin,  came  to  Leadville  in  1884  from  Hannibal,  Mo., 
at  age  16.  She  married  James  J.  Brown,  a mine  man- 
ager, in  1886.  Brown  struck  it  rich  in  1894  by  finding 
gold  in  silver  country.  The  Little  Johnny  Mine  brought 
plenty  of  money  to  Jim  Brown  but  his  wife  gained  last- 
ing fame  as  The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown.  Molly 
picked  up  the  nickname  after  she  survived  the  5.  5. 
Titanic  sinking  in  1912. 

But  Leadville  has  much  more  than  just  famous 
names  of  past  residents,  museums  and  mines.  Named 
an  All  American  City  in  1959,  Leadville  prides  itself  on 
looking  forward  as  well  as  recreating  the  past.  Today, 
the  Cloud  City  offers  visitors  a full  fare  of  summer  and 
winter  recreation  — fishing,  camping,  hiking,  horse- 
back riding  and  skiing.  Leadville  has  no  intention  of 
becoming  a ghost  town. 

Whether  abandoned  and  weatherbeaten  like 
Tincup  and  Silver  Cliff  or  very  much  alive  like  Central 
City  and  Leadville,  the  towns  in  the  Colorado  Rockies 
that  were  bom  when  gold  and  silver  were  king  and 
queen  represent  a part  of  our  country’s  history  you 
shouldn’t  miss  when  you  make  the  trip  west.  M 


Tabor  amassed  a $12  million  silver  fortune  in  Leadville.  His 
home,  above,  is  open  to  tourists. 


vide  the  livelihood  for  the  400  permanent  residents.  But 
Leadville,  another  famous  mountain  town  that  also 
owes  its  colorful  past  to  gold  and  silver,  is  still  a thriving 
little  community  of  4,500. 

Leadville.  Named  for  the  original  source  of  its 
wealth,  Leadville  is  located  113  miles  southwest  of 
Denver  in  Lake  County. 

At  10,200  feet,  it’s  the  highest  incorporated  city 
in  the  United  States.  Since  1877,  more  than  $600  million 
in  gold,  silver,  lead  and  other  ores  have  been  mined  in 


Leadville’s  Matchless  Mine  made  Horace  Tabor  the  undis- 
puted Silver  King  of  Colorado. 
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SOLDIERS 


I’M  THIS 
CHILD’S 
PAREN 

SINGLES 
ADOPT 


Janet  Hake 


It  was  a day  like  no  other  for  Sergeant 
First  Class  Grendel  Howard  when  she 
first  saw  Jason,  a “plump,  short-legged  little 
boy  trying  so  hard  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
some  steps.”  Obligations,  happiness  and  ful- 
fillment have  entered  her  life  since  adopting 
Jason,  now  an  active  6-year-old. 

There’s  nothing  unusual  about  adopt- 
ing a child  — except  in  SFC  Howard’s  case. 
She’s  single. 

With  almost  120,000  adoptable  chil- 
dren in  this  country,  SFC  Howard  believes 
one  parent  is  better  than  none.  Jim  Forderer, 
a former  Army  Reservist  and  also  single, 
would  be  quick  to  agree.  Besides  having  one 
adopted  child,  he’s  also  the  father  of  six  fos- 
ter children. 

Says  Forderer,  “With  one  of  three 
marriages  ending  in  divorce  and  almost  a 
fourth  of  the  children  in  the  country  living  in 
broken  homes,  it’s  not  unusual  for  a child  to 
grow  up  in  a single-parent  home. 

“It’s  often  more  wholesome  for  a 
child  to  grow  up  with  one  parent  who  wants 
him  and  the  responsibility  of  raising  a child 
even  though  the  natural  parent  may  love  the 
child  very  much.” 

Grendel  Howard  and  Jim  Forderer, 
like  a growing  number  of  other  unmarried 
adults,  want  the  responsibility  of  raising  a 
child  but  have  not  as  yet  chosen  to  get  mar- 
ried. Instead,  they’ve  decided  to  adopt. 

A report  by  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Adoptions  concludes  that  most 


of  the  single  parents  they  interviewed  were 
independent,  emotionally  mature  and 
“seemed  to  have  full  lives,  enjoyable  occu- 
pations and  something  to  give  a child.” 

There  are  no  state  laws  against 
single-parent  adoption.  However,  among 
states  and  even  among  adoption  agencies, 
the  policy  often  varies.  For  instance,  mar- 
ried couples  have  precedence  in  receiving  a 
child  because  it’s  felt  that  both  a mother  and 
father  are  important  to  a child  growing  up. 

Captain  Myra  Gulley  found  quite  a 
few  objections  against  her  singleness  from 
the  Texas  Child  Welfare  Department  when 
she  requested  to  adopt  a child.  Stationed  at 
Beaumont  Army  Medical  Center  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  she  kept  trying  for  2 years. 

Finally,  with  a letter  of  support  from 
her  U.S.  Senator,  she  was  able  to  adopt 
JVi-year-old  Alisa.  Because  of  Captain 
Gulley’s  success,  the  welfare  agency  has 
since  allowed  more  single-parent  adoptions. 

Many  adoption  agencies  — especially 
in  larger  cities  where  they’re  frequently  con- 
fronted with  such  single  parent  requests  — 
give  equal  consideration  to  single  and  mar- 
ried people  as  potential  parents. 

“We  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual  child,”  says  Preston  Hendrick, 
supervisor  for  the  Adoption  Unit  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  “If  we  have  a case  where  a 
single  person  can  do  this  better  than  a mar- 
ried couple,  the  child  will  go  to  the  single 
person.” 


V. 
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Six-year-old  Jason  takes  time  out  from  play  to  get 
the  mail  for  his  mother. 


For  SFC  Howard,  the  process  of 
adopting  Jason  went  smoothly.  While 
stationed  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  she  heard  of 
a change  in  an  Army  regulation  (AR 
635-200)  which  permitted  enlisted  women  to 
have  dependents  under  18.  She  and  another 
WAC  friend.  Sergeant  First  Class  Edith  Ef- 
ferson,  wondered  if  adoption  would  be  pos- 
sible for  them.  They  both  applied  in  April 
1971. 

In  October  of  that  year,  SFC  How- 
ard got  Jason  and  SFC  Efferson  became  the 
proud  mother  of  two  girls. 

SFC  Howard  was  allowed  to  choose 
her  child  but  she  wanted  the  first  one  she 
met  so  she  would  feel  more  like  a real 
mother  first  seeing  her  child.  The  first  little 
boy  she  saw  was  Jason.  “The  social  worker 
told  me  not  to  make  any  decision  until  I got  a 
little  closer,’’  she  says.  “I  told  her  I'd  al- 
ready made  up  my  mind.  Any  boy  that  tried 
so  hard  to  get  up  those  steps  had  to  be  all 
right.” 

Jason  first  came  for  two  visits,  then 
the  third  time  he  came  to  stay.  “Now,  peo- 
ple say  he  looks  like  me,”  says  the  happy 
mother  of  3 years. 

No  Problem.  Getting  family  quarters 
was  no  problem.  Had  Grendel  been  reas- 


signed overseas  before  the  adoption  was 
final,  a waiver  would  have  been  granted  al- 
lowing Jason  to  go  along.  However,  this  is 
not  the  case  in  all  states. 

Requirements  differ  from  state  to 
state  and  among  agencies.  Some  jurisdic- 
tions won't  allow  the  parent  or  parents  to 
move  out  of  the  state  before  the  adoption  is 
final.  Therefore,  it’s  best  to  begin  adoption 
proceedings  as  soon  after  a permanent 
change  of  station  as  possible.  SFC  Howard 
didn’t,  but  luckily  she  had  no  problems  in 
taking  Jason  with  her  when  she  was  reas- 
signed to  the  information  office  at  the  Train- 
ing and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC), 
Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

For  Jim  Forderer,  who  has  worked 
with  children  for  many  years,  becoming  a 
single  parent  was  a “natural  outgrowth”  of 
his  experience  as  a child  care  worker  in  resi- 
dential treatment  centers. 

Forderer  runs  his  own  horse  ranch 
now  and  is  able  to  keep  a flexible  schedule. 
During  the  summer  he  directs  a camp  for 
handicapped  children  and  is  able  to  take  his 
family  with  him. 

Forderer  stays  in  contact  with  other 
single  parents  and  says  he’s  the  only  one  in 
his  group  who  hires  someone  to  help  with 
household  duties.  “I’m  also  the  only  one 
with  seven  children,”  he  quickly  adds. 

Adopting  From  Abroad.  Many 
prospective  adopting  parents  look  abroad  for 
children,  but  there  can  be  obstacles  from 
foreign  countries  — especially  for  single 
people.  Air  Force  Major  Charles  Acker- 
man, who's  assigned  to  the  Pentagon  and 
now  married,  can  attest  to  that. 

While  stationed  in  South  Vietnam, 
MAJ  Ackerman  — then  single  — met  and 
decided  to  adopt  three  children  from  the 
same  family.  Their  father  had  died  and  the 
mother  preferred  that  her  children  go  with 
MAJ  Ackerman  rather  than  live  in  a country 
at  war. 

The  major  tried  to  adopt  the 
children's  older  sister,  also,  but  Vietnamese 
law  states  that  the  adopting  parent  must  be 
at  least  20  years  older  than  the  child.  MAJ 
Ackerman  was  19  years  older.  Fortunately, 
a friend  was  willing  to  adopt  the  girl  even 
though  the  Ackermans  now  act  as  her  guar- 
dian while  she  lives  with  them. 

Getting  the  children  into  the  states 
was  the  principal  problem.  Immigration  laws 
provide  that  a child  adopted  in  a foreign 
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SFC  Howard  “enjoys  every  moment”  since  adopt- 
ing Jason  3 years  ago. 


Show  them  the  food,  and  before  you  know  it 
they  learn  English.” 

Seven-year-old  Mike  Misiewicz  has 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  2 years  now 
and  doesn't  remember  any  of  his  native 
Khmer.  Khmer  is  the  language  spoken  in 
Cambodia,  where  Mike  was  bom. 

His  adoptive  mother.  Specialist  7 
Maryna  Misiewicz,  was  assigned  to  the  De- 
fense Attache  Office  in  Phnom  Penh,  when 
their  paths  crossed.  Mike  was  staying  with 
his  aunt,  who  was  working  for  SP7  Mis- 
iewicz as  a maid. 

Fast  Friends.  Maryna  and  Mike  be- 
came fast  friends.  As  in  MAJ  Ackerman's 
situation,  Mike's  family  was  willing  to  let 
him  go  to  the  states  where  he  might  have  a 
better  future.  Although  SP7  Misiewicz  was 
single,  adopting  Mike  seemed  a good  idea. 

Mike’s  Cambodian  name  is  Vannak, 
but  his  new  mother  says,  “While  I was  in 
Cambodia,  some  of  my  friends  started  call- 
ing him  Mike  and  it  just  seemed  to  fit.” 

SP7  Misiewicz  had  no  trouble  fitting 
Mike  into  her  life  as  a single  woman.  Her 
parents  happily  greeted  their  new  grand- 
child, and  her  friends  enjoy  the  company  of 
the  outgoing  little  boy. 

SP7  Misiewicz  was  recently  assigned 
to  the  Pentagon,  and  she  and  Mike  have  a 


“Jason  is  male-oriented,”  says  his  mother.  Here 
he  solves  a construction  problem  with  his  toys. 


country  can  enter  the  U.S.  only 
with  the  signed  agreement  of  both 
parents. 

Because  of  this  technical- 
ity, a child  adopted  by  a single 
parent  must  enter  this  country 
on  a non-preference  visa.  This 
means  after  all  priority  visas  are 
filled,  left-over  visas,  within  the 
quota,  may  be  granted  to  non- 
preference candidates  like  the 
Ackerman  children. 

Long  Delay.  The  single 
parent  adoption  process  can  take 
months.  For  this  reason,  the  Holt 
Adoption  Program,  an  agency  for  the 
adoption  of  foreign  children,  avoids 
single  clients.  One  official  from  the  agency 
said  that  it  isn’t  fair  to  keep  a child  waiting 
for  so  long  in  an  orphanage  when  he  could 
leave  much  quicker  with  a married  couple. 

In  MAJ  Ackerman's  case,  it  took  2 
years  to  get  his  youngsters  into  the  country. 
He  began  adoption  proceedings  with  the 
Vietnamese  government  and  by  the  time  the 
two  boys  and  one  girl  gained  their  visas  they 
were  legally  his. 

MAJ  Ackerman  had  little  difficulty  in 
communicating  with  his  new  family.  "Be- 
fore they  came,”  he  says,  "I  had  a private 
tutor  for  them  during  the  time  we  were  wait- 
ing. They  apparently  learned  some  English, 
although  I didn’t  think  so  when  I first  heard 
them  talk. 

"But  you're  able  to  communicate. 
It's  amazing  how  you  can  talk  to  a child. 


Jason  and  Grendel  Howard  find  time  for  a “family 
discussion.” 


home  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Mike  is  in  the  sec- 
ond grade  and  except  for  being  a little  small, 
he’s  just  like  any  other  American  boy.  He 
likes  sports,  watches  TV  a lot  and  is  a whiz 
at  math. 

When  he  first  entered  school  Mike's 
teacher  explained  to  the  other  students  that 
Mike  was  from  Cambodia  and  would  need 
their  help  in  adjusting  to  a new  country. 
“The  children  became  so  enthusiastic,” 
says  SP7  Misiewicz,  “that  they  wanted  to 
take  over  for  the  teacher.” 

Extended  Family.  For  the  single 
parent,  adoption  agencies,  such  as  Pierce- 
Warwick  Adoption  Agency  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  emphasize  the  importance  of  an  “ex- 
tended family.”  These  are  relatives  or 
friends  — desirably  members  of  both  sexes 
— who  can  offer  companionship. 

Prospective  single  parents  must  also 
consider  ways  of  caring  for  their  children 
while  they  are  at  work.  Before  they  went  off 
to  school,  both  Jason  Howard  and  Mike 
Misiewicz  stayed  in  post  nurseries  while 
their  mothers  worked. 

Not  all  Army  installations  offer  child 
care  on  a regular  all-day  basis.  On  those  that 
do,  costs  are  often  half  that  of  private  child 
care  centers. 

After  taking  care  of  themselves  so 
much  in  Vietnam,  the  Ackerman  children 
proved  to  be  quite  independent.  This  was 




helpful  for  a father  who  often  had  to  work 
late  and  weekends.  “They  wouldn’t  know 
what  to  do  with  a babysitter,”  says  MAJ 
Ackerman.  And  when  he  married,  the  busi- 
ness of  having  a new  mother  “fretting  over 
them”  was  a bit  of  an  adjustment  for  the 
Ackerman  children. 

Infants.  It’s  difficult  for  single  per- 
sons to  adopt  a small  baby.  According  to 
Ruth  Dup,  executive  director  for  the  Barker 
Foundation,  an  adoption  agency  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  mothers  who  give  up 
their  babies  ”...  want  them  to  have  the  best 
possible  placement.  The  girls  want  their 
child  to  have  both  a mother  and  father.” 

Infants  are  in  such  demand  by  cou- 
ples that  the  prospective  single  parent 
should  consider  the  more  plentiful  “hard- 
to-place”  children.  These  include  minority 
children,  children  with  mental  or  physical 
handicaps  and  older  children. 

For  a single  person,  adopting  an  older 
child  may  be  ideal  and,  in  most  cases,  all 
that’s  available  to  them.  Jim  Forderer  says, 
“Most  single  parents  prefer  to  have  older 
children  who  are  in  school  so  caring  for  an 
infant  and  working  aren’t  such  a problem.” 

Raising  an  older  child  isn’t  easy, 
though.  Older  children  frequently  come 
from  a long  succession  of  foster  homes  or 
institutions  and  may  have  trouble  adjusting. 

More  Than  Companions.  But  an 
adopted  child  is  more  than  just  a companion 
and  someone  whose  life  the  single  parent  is 
completely  responsible  for.  After  working 
all  day,  the  new  mother  or  father  must  have 
patience  and  concern  to  help  the  child  over- 
come unhappy  experiences. 

Captain  Myra  Gulley  feels  the  first 
year  was  the  hardest  after  adopting  Alisa. 
“She  can  share  me  now,  where  she  couldn’t 
do  it  before,”  says  CPT  Gulley,  now  as- 
signed to  Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center 
in  Denver,  Colo.  Alisa  is  now  a lively  first- 
grader  whose  answer  to  why  she  was 
adopted  is  “Because  I'm  a special  person.” 

Grendel  Howard  admits  her  life  as  a 
single  mother  has  some  difficult  moments. 
But  she  shrugs  and  points  out  that  she  faces 
the  same  problems  a divorced  or  widowed 
person  has  to  contend  with. 

“Jason  is  male-oriented,”  she  says, 
“and  he  wonders  why  he  doesn’t  have  a 
daddy.  I told  him  he  doesn't  have  a daddy 
because  he’s  adopted.  Still  he  keeps  asking 
and  I tell  him  we'll  wait  until  the  right  one 
comes  along.”  A 


THE  PLACE:  above  a hostile  position  north  of  Qui 
Nhon,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  year:  1972. 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Dwain  Hartwicke  is  flying 
his  first  mission  of  the  day  in  a Cobra  gunship. 
He’s  just  taken  off  with  a full  load  of  fuel,  rockets  and 
turret  ammo  so  he’s  close  to  max  gross  weight.  The  first 
run  at  the  target  goes  smoothly. 

“But  just  as  I was  starting  my  second  inbound 
run,”  says  Hartwicke,  “the  rpm  audio  came  on.  1 
looked  down  at  my  engine  instruments  and  they  were 
going  down  too.  The  engine  had  just  flat  quit,  man  — no 
bang,  no  taking  rounds,  no  fire,  no  nothing. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  what  my  altitude  was  because 
from  then  on  1 wasn’t  looking  at  my  gauges.  1 was 
looking  out  the  window  for  a place  to  land.  I called 
Mayday  and  turned  back  into  the  wind The  only 


This  OH-58  is  sitting  in  a place  where  it 
doesn’t  look  at  home  for  one  simple 
reason:  it  quit  flying.  For  landing  it  safely 
the  pilot  won  the  Broken  Wing. 


BROKEN 

W\UG 

John  Michael  Coleman 


Emergencies  needn’t  occur  under  combat  conditions  to  qualify  for  the  Broken  Wing.  Any  “aircraft  save”  from  crises  due  to 
electrical  failure  during  instrument  or  night  flight,  hydraulic  failure,  loss  of  control  capability,  tail  rotor  or  landing  gear  can  qualify. 


place  to  land  was  back  toward  the  target  area  so  that’s 
where  I landed  — in  about  4 feet  of  water  in  a rice 
paddy. 

"An  aircraft  picked  us  up  a couple  of  minutes 
later  and  flew  us  out  of  there.  They  went  in  and  got  my 
aircraft  later  that  day.  The  maintenance  officer  changed 
the  fuel  control  and  I hate  to  say  it,  but  they  flew  it  out 
of  there;  it  was  back  flying  the  same  day.” 

Not  Really.  CW2  Hartwicke  doesn't  really 
"hate  to  say  it,”  because  it’s  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
when  you  can’t  fly  an  aircraft  that  won’t  fly.  Actually 
he’s  probably  pretty  proud  he  was  able  to  get  the  bird 
on  the  ground  in  such  condition  that  it  could  be  back  in 
the  air  the  same  day. 

But  since  1967  there’s  been  an  award  for  accom- 
plishments like  that,  and  Hartwicke,  along  with  more 
than  425  other  aviators,  holds  it.  With  its  Broken  Wing 
Award  the  U.S.  Army  Agency  for  Aviation  Safety 
(USAAAVS)  recognizes  aviators  who  demonstrate  ex- 
ceptional skill  in  recovering  aircraft  — both  rotary  and 
fixed-wing  — from  in-flight  emergencies. 

Not  every  emergency  has  to  occur  under  combat 
conditions  as  CW2  Hartwicke’s  did,  but  any  "aircraft 
save”  from  crises  due  to  complete  power  loss,  electrical 
failure  during  instrument  meteorological  conditions 
(heavy  weather)  or  night  flight,  hydraulic  failure,  loss  of 
control  capability,  loss  of  tail  rotor  or  a landing  gear 
malfunction  can  qualify  a pilot  for  the  award. 


Pilots  eligible  for  the  award  can  be  any  military 
flier,  including  National  Guard  and  Reserve  aviators 
and  civilian  pilots  authorized  to  fly  Army  aircraft,  but 
the  airplane  involved  must  be  owned  or  leased  by  the 
Army  at  the  time  the  emergency  occurs. 

USAAAVS  authorities  consider  the  award  in 
order  when  in  spite  of  the  conditions  specified  above,  a 
pilot  saves  lives  or  keeps  aircraft  damage  to  a minimum 
by  exhibiting  what  they  term  "extraordinary  aviator 
skill,”  especially  when  terrain  "could  have  precluded  a 
successful  outcome.” 

Not  Easy.  The  Broken  Wing  is  not  an  easy 
laurel  to  win.  For  instance,  coping  with  the  loss  of  an 
engine  in  a multi-engine  aircraft  won’t  qualify  an  aviator 
for  the  award  unless  the  situation  is  complicated  by 
other  factors  such  as  "weather,  load  or  type  and  condi- 
tion of  available  landing  site.” 

The  Broken  Wing  also  will  not  be  awarded  if: 
during  a simulated  emergency  (such  as  in  training)  a real 
emergency  occurs  but  no  extra  pilot  skill  is  necessary  to 
land  safely;  there  has  been  a violation  of  regulations, 
unless  required  by  the  mission;  when  the  emergency 
occurs  the  aircraft  is  at  a hover  or  within  reach  of  a good 
landing  field  or  prepared  airfield  and  no  extraordinary 
conditions  are  present;  or  if  "lack  of  discipline  or  av- 
iator judgment  offsets  the  emergency.” 

The  emergency  may  not  be  self-induced  either. 
"That  means  the  Broken  Wing  is  not  awarded,”  says 
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one  Army  flier,  “if  you  screw  up  first  and  then  save  the 
bird.” 

Twice  Is  Enough.  Captain  John  W.  Swenson, 
Jr.,  who's  a lift  platoon  leader  with  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  received  his  Broken  Wing 
for  safely  landing  a U-8  electronic  surveillance  plane  at 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  with  an  inoperative  main  landing 
gear.  It  was  a familiar  feeling  for  him  — he'd  had  to  deal 
with  the  same  situation  in  the  same  sort  of  airplane  back 
during  his  third  tour  in  Vietnam. 

“We  went  through  all  the  emergency  procedures 
and  we  couldn’t  get  it  to  come  down  ....  I circled 
around  till  we  just  about  ran  out  of  fuel,  came  in  and  set 
it  down  on  the  left  main  gear,  held  it  there  as  long  as  I 
could  and  eased  it  over  on  the  right. 

“The  plane  had  these  big  old  dipole  antennas 
that  went  plumb  through  the  wing;  the  airplane  sat 
down  on  that  antenna  for  quite  a ways,  then  it  just  spun 
off  to  the  edge  of  the  runway  and  that  was  about  all 
there  was  to  it.  It  was  like  a normal  crosswind  landing 
when  you  land  with  one  wing  down  into  the  wind. 

“It’s  kind  of  spooky  when  you’re  up  there  and 
you  know  something  bad  is  liable  to  happen  when  you 
touch  down.  I was  going  over  the  emergency  checklist 
and  thinking,  'How  could  this  happen  to  me — espe- 
cially the  second  time.’  ’’ 

CPT  Swenson,  who’s  rated  in  both  fixed-  and 
rotary-wing  aircraft,  says,  “In  a helicopter  you  hardly 
ever  have  an  emergency  you  have  time  to  think  about. 
It  usually  happens  and  it’s  over  with.  It’s  not  like  that 
when  you’re  up  there  running  the  plane  out  of  gas.” 

No  Time  to  Think.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Jerry 
Cobb,  who  holds  the  Broken  Wing  for  saving  an  OH-58 
chopper  when  its  engine  quit  at  800  feet,  is  a pilot  who 
would  prefer  to  have  his  in-flight  emergencies  in 
rotary-wing  craft  if  he  has  to  have  them  in  anything. 
Having  so  little  time  to  reflect  on  the  situation  is  one  of 
the  things  he  appreciates: 

“Fortunately  it  happened  quickly  enough  I 
didn’t  have  time  to  think  about  it.  From  800  feet  you 
don't  have  much  time  to  pick  a landing  area  but  I put  in 
a Mayday  and  was  able  to  autorotate  to  a safe  landing. 
If  I’d  thought  about  it  I’d  have  probably  rolled  it  up  in  a 
ball.  It  was  just  a reflex  — which  is  primarily  how  we’re 
trained;  so  our  actions  will  be  almost  instinctive  .... 

Pick  and  Fly.  “We’re  trained  by  repetition; 
you’ve  done  autorotations  so  many  times  in  training 
that  when  you  have  to  do  one  in  an  emergency  you  just 
relax  and  do  it.  You  have  only  one  shot  at  it  but  you 
know  you’re  capable  of  it  and  you  know  the  aircraft  is 
capable  of  it  and  you  just  do  it.  You  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  pilot  technique  or  anything  else.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  pick  your  spot  and  fly  to  it.” 

CW3  Cobb  says  that’s  why  he  likes  his  job  as  a 
flight  standardization  officer  at  Fort  Hood.  “I  contend 
we  could  teach  a monkey  to  fly  if  we  could  teach  him  to 
call  base.  A lot  of  people  disagree  but  I think  it  proves 
itself  out  ....  I had  never  done  an  autorotation  in  a 58 
before  but  I’d  been  so  well  taught  I reacted  properly. 


“It  was  all  instinctive.  I didn't  have  time  to  get 
scared  until  the  chopper  was  on  the  ground  and  all  shut 
down  and  I was  just  standing  there  waiting  for  a crew  to 
get  out  to  pick  me  up.  That’s  when  I got  the  shakes. 

“Another  good  thing  about  choppers  is  you  can 
set  a disabled  rotary-wing  plane  down  anywhere  it’ll  fit. 
As  long  as  the  main  rotor  and  the  tail  rotor  stay  on,  you 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  walking  away  from  it.” 

Faulty  Throttle.  Captain  Mark  Lyons,  who  won 
his  Broken  Wing  for  safely  landing  a T-41  single-engine 
trainer  when  it  lost  its  throttle  control  on  an  operational 
flight  just  southeast  of  Fort  Hood,  feels  more  confident 
in  a fixed-wing  plane  but  says  it  depends  on  what  a pilot 
is  accustomed  to  flying. 

“I  have  a better  glide  ratio  with  a fixed-wing 
plane;  for  every  foot  I drop  in  the  41  I can  glide  forward 
6 or  7 feet  so  I can  be  a lot  more  selective  of  landing 
sites  and  get  a firm  Mayday  out.  I can’t  put  the  plane  in 
as  small  an  area  but  I've  got  a lot  more  time.  I think  it 
all  balances  out;  I can’t  say  one's  better  than  the 
other.” 

Like  CW3  Cobb  and  all  the  Broken  Wing  hol- 
ders interviewed  CPT  Lyons  says  he  owes  a lot  to  his 
Army  flight  training  for  getting  him  out  of  the  bind.  “I 
caught  myself  looking  in  the  right  seat  for  the  instructor 
pilot;  he  wasn’t  there  but  the  standard  emergency  pro- 
cedures came  right  to  mind. 

“I  used  to  think  we  were  over-instructed  be- 
cause I know  of  hundreds  of  guys  who’ve  flown 
thousands  of  hours  each  and  they  never  had  any 
emergencies  tojustify  all  that  training.  I’ve  changed  my 
views  now. 

“I  was  up  about  3,000  feet  and  all  of  a sudden 
my  engine  was  idling;  and  believe  me,  an  airplane  won’t 
fly  at  an  idle.  There  was  nowhere  to  land  below  and 
nothing  ahead  of  me  or  to  my  right  or  left  that  I knew  of 
so  I decided  to  go  back  where  I came  from.  I figured  if  I 
had  trouble  it  would  be  better  to  meet  the  Crash  Rescue 
and  medevac  birds  halfway  than  for  them  to  have  to 
chase  me  farther  out.  I got  on  the  radio  and  gave  my 
Maydays. 

“I  saw  a good  field  but  it  had  slight  contour  right 
in  the  center  which  I figured  I could  jump.  There  were 
power  lines  on  three  sides  so  it  had  to  be  a crosswind 
landing  ....  It  was  a pretty  bumpy  ride.  As  soon  as  I 
stopped  rolling  I saw  the  two  choppers  — the  R/C  and 
Red  Cross  birds  — right  there.” 

“I’m  Paid.”  Pilots  are  often  characterized  as  a 
flamboyant  breed  who  like  to  raise  hell  and  brag  and 
swap  war  stories  but  the  Broken  Wing  pilots  inter- 
viewed don’t  relate  their  stories  with  any  air  of  brag- 
gadocio. Mark  Lyons  is  typical: 

“I’m  really  proud  of  my  award.  I have  the  cer- 
tificate framed  and  I wear  the  pin  on  social  occasions 
when  I wear  civilian  clothes  (the  pin  isn’t  authorized  for 
wear  on  the  uniform).  But  I don’t  feel  like  a hero  — I 
just  did  what  I was  trained  to  do. 

“I’ve  got  my  butt  in  one  piece  so  I’m  paid. 
That’s  all  the  award  I need.”  £ 
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FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


TRADING  STAMPS  FOR  LIFE 

What  started  out  as  a small 
but  important  community  proj- 
ect of  the  123d  Army  Reserve 
Command  has  turned  into  a 
worldwide  stamp  collecting 
effort . 

More  than  a year  ago,  the 
unit  began  collecting  trading 
stamps  to  obtain  a life-sus- 
taining kidney  machine  for  an 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  hospital. 
More  than  80  units  of  the 
command  in  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan dived  into  the  project. 
A good  publicity  campaign,  a 
lot  of  extra  effort  by  the 
members  of  the  unit  and  the 
generosity  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  has  led 
to  the  purchase  of  at  least 
three  kidney  machines. 

The  project  came  about 
through  a suggestion  by  Spe- 
cialist 5 Robert  L.  Haver- 
stick,  425th  Personnel  Serv- 
ice Co.,  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son USAR  Center.  The  special- 
ist learned  regular  treatment 
for  kidney  failure  could  cost 
the  patient  up  to  $30,000  a 
year . 

A big  boost  in  the  campaign 
came  when  news  of  the  Stamps 
for  Life  campaign  appeared  in 
Ann  Landers  syndicated  col- 
umn. As  bags  of  mail  began 
to  flow  into  the  Reserve 
headquarters,  the  unit  re- 
ceived help  from  the  Girl 
Scouts,  Junior  ROTC  cadets, 
college  organizations  and 
other  groups. 


Helping  Private  First  Class 
David  Metzger  are  Junior  ROTC 
cadets  Leonora  Goldshine  and 
Larry  Prazak  from  North  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Ind. 

The  Reservists  will  present 
artificial  kidney  machines 


to  several  hospitals  in  the 
area  in  April,  which  is  Com- 
munity Action  Month  for  the 
Army  Reserve. 

The  123d  will  continue  to 
accept  the  S&H  Green  Stamps 
and  Top  Value  Stamps  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  come  in. 
Stamps  should  be  mailed  to 
LTC  Bill  Smyser,  GIFT  OF 
LIFE,  1616  North  Meridian, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46202. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  MAN 

"Failure  is  just  time  to 
smooth  out  the  wrinkles." 
That's  how  it's  described  by 
Sergeant  First  Class  Terry  M. 
Massie,  of  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Office,  Southwestern 
Regional  Recruiting  Command, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

With  such  an  outlook,  it's 
no  wonder  that  SFC  Massie, 
shown  below  with  his  supervi- 
sor, Captain  James  F.  John- 
son, is  one  of  ten  young  men 
chosen  from  San  Antonio  as 
the  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America  for  1974.  These  men 
are  honored  by  leading  men's 
civic,  service  and  profes- 
sional organizations  for  out- 
standing accomplishments  and 
contributions  to  community- 
related  affairs. 


SFC  Massie  was  born  in  a 
ghetto  but  says  they  didn't 
call  them  ghettos  in  those 
days.  He  lived  with  his  fam- 
ily in  a tenement  house  in 
Houston.  He  never  really 
thought  about  being  poor  be- 
cause his  father  always  work- 
ed and  his  mother  always  saw 
there  was  food  on  the  table . 

The  first  in  his  family  to 
finish  high  school,  SFC  Mas- 
sie headed  to  Texas  Southern 
University  on  a football 
scholarship . 

"I  was  a pretty  good  foot- 
ball player,"  says  SFC 
Massie,  but  football  and 


studies  didn't  go  too  well 
together.  His  poor  grades 
meant  no  renewal  of  the 
scholarship . 

Broke , disappointed  and 
roaming  the  streets  of  Hous- 
ton, Massie  decided  to  join 
the  Army.  It  was  a turn- 
ing point  in  his  life, 
SFC  Massie  says,  because 
the  Army  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  a life-long 
dream — to  study  and  work  in 
the  field  of  human  relations. 

Through  the  Army  SFC  Massie 
has  been  able  to  obtain  his 
Master's  degree  in  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Subsequently  he  has  devoted 
his  wholehearted  efforts  to- 
ward promoting  better  under- 
standing among  ethnic  groups 
and  between  individual  human 
beings . 


His  constant  inspiration, 
SFC  Massie  says,  is  his  wife 
Rosalyn.  "She  believes  in  me, 
and  that  means  a lot."  Mrs. 
Massie  is  an  Army  captain  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston . 


HE’S  AN  ORTHOTIST 

Sergeant  First  Class  Thomas 
A.  Martin  was  recently  honor- 
ed by  his  profession  for 
developing  a new  type  of 
knee  brace.  The  device  can 
be  worn  while  playing  sports 
or  any  activity  requiring 
extra  knee  support. 

Less  expensive  and  more 
maneuverable  than  the  old 
hinge-type  brace,  the  new 
brace  is  being  used  by  more 
than  30  persons  throughout 
the  country.  SFC  Martin's 
present  career  came  about  as 
a result  of  a knee  injury  he 
incurred  while  playing  foot- 
ball almost  20  years  ago  in 
Germany. 


SFC  Martin  says  one  of  his 
most  challenging  assignments 
was  when  he  was  assigned  to  a 
leper  colony  in  Vietnam.  The 
leprosarium  actually  was  a 
part  of  the  67th  Evacuation 
Hospital.  "Working  with 
those  people,  trying  to  as- 
sist them  to  adjust  to  arti- 
ficial limbs,  was  both  heart- 
warming and,  yes,  sometimes 
heartbreaking."  The  Vietnam- 
ese government  awarded  SFC 
Martin  the  Vietnamese  Techni- 
cal Ribbon  for  his  work  at 
the  leprosarium. 

SFC  Martin  is  currently  the 
NCOIC  of  Letterman  Army  Medi- 
cal Center's  Orthopedic  Serv- 
ice Brace  and  Limb  Sho'p. 


RUNNING,  RUNNING,  RUNNING 

Captain  Harold  Fields  is  a 
familiar  sight  running 

through  the  streets  of  Taegu, 
Korea,,  and  the  surrounding 
countryside . 


The  35-year-old  captain, 
operations  officer  of  the 
728th  Military  Police  Bn. , 


Camp  Henry , is  a marathon 
runner  and  a member  of  the 
West  Virginia  Amateur  Athlet- 
ic Union  (AAU)  track  club. 

Since  arriving  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  in  September 
1974,  he  has  run  more  than 
2,000  miles--averaging  about 
400  miles  per  month. 

CPT  Field's  most  successful 
stateside  marathon  perform- 
ance was  last  April  at  the 
Greensboro  to  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  run,  where  he 
placed  third  out  of  64  con- 
testants. He  says  his  goal 
as  a runner  is  to  complete 
the  roughly  26-mile  event  in 
just  2 1/2  hours  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 


FORMER  JOB  IS  NOW  FUN 

Jumping  out  of  aircraft 
with  a parachute  strapped  to 
your  back  has  been  eliminated 
as  a mission  of  the  8th  Inf- 
antry Division.  But  there 
are  a few  enthusiasts  left  in 
the  division  who  still  seek 
the  sensation  of  falling  to 
earth  with  the  help  of  a 
canopy . 


has  earned  the  coveted  Bob 
Bouquoir  Memorial  Star  Crest 
in  the  Zephyrhills  (Florida) 
Free  Fall  Competition.  The 
award  requires  a person  to  be 
one  of  at  least  eight  free- 
fallers  forming  a star.  At 
the  Florida  competition  teams 
were  formed  with  as  many  as 
20  men. 

"The  more  people  in  a team, 
the  harder  it  is  to  form  a 
star,"  says  CPT  Watkins. 
"Usually  the  heaviest  man 
jumps  last  because  it's  hard- 
er for  a light  man  to  achieve 
the  maximum  speed  of  a free 
fall.  Many  times  the  group 
forming  the  star  is  busted 
up  when  a man  (who  might  be 
falling  at  more  than  200 
miles  per  hour)  hits  the 
group  too  fast. 

CPT  Watkins  participated 
in  a group  of  10  men  from 
France,  Sweden,  Canada  and 
Germany.  They  jumped  from 
an  altitude  of  10,500  feet 
without  the  benefit  of  jump 
pay. 


IT’S  SAMMY  DAVIS,  JR. 

Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  was  re- 
cently presented  a plaque  by 
the  25th  Infantry  Division's 
Support  Command  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  division's 
Brotherhood  Week. 

Davis  gave  a free  concert 
for  9,000  fans  to  open  the 
week  of  events  which  carried 
the  theme  "Walking  Together: 
A Time  For  All  People." 


Captain  Stuart  H.  Watkins, 
commanding  officer,  5/68th 
Combat  Support  Company,  still 
goes  all-out  for  the  sport  of 
parachuting . 

President  of  the  Coleman 
Barracks  Parachute  Club, 
Mannheim,  Ger. , CPT  Watkins 


ACRONYMS  are  as  much  a part 
of  Army  life  as  BCT,  MOS 
tests  or  EERs.  Someone  slaps 
an  acronym  on  just  about  every  sys- 
tem, program,  plan  or  scheme  that 
comes  down  the  pike. 

Take  the  Army’s  personnel 
management  system  for  both  offic- 
ers and  enlisted  personnel.  The 
former  is  called  OPMS  and  the  lat- 
ter EPMS.  Simple!  We've  heard  a 
great  deal  about  both  of  them. 

But  what  about  the  warrant 
officer?  Has  he  no  WOPMS  to  call 
his  own?  He  has,  but  believe  it  or 
not  there's  no  acronym  for  it  yet. 
It’s  simply  called  the  Warrant  Of- 
ficer Program  (let’s  call  it  WOPMS 
for  short).  There’ve  been  a number 
of  significant  changes  since  out  last 
story  about  warrant  officers  (sol- 
diers, November  1974). 

Education.  Perhaps  the 
single  most  important  change  — a 
change  which  cleared  the  way  for  a 
workable  education  system  for  war- 
rant officers  — was  the  introduction 
of  a Projected  Requisition  Author- 
ity (PRA)  early  this  year. 

CW4  John  M.  Yates,  chief  of 
warrant  officer  development  and 
plans  section.  Military  Personnel 
Center  (MILPERCEN)  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  explains  how  the  PRA 
works:  “Regardless  of  how  many 
people  may  be  authorized  or  re- 
quired to  fully  man  TO&E  and 
TDA  requirements.  Congress  per- 
mits the  Army  only  X-number  of 
dollars  to  buy  the  services  of  only  so 
many  warrant  officers.  This  number 
is  almost  always,  except  in  time  of 
war,  lower  than  what  The  Army 
Authorization  Documents  System 
(TAADS)  calls  for. 

“To  compensate  for  this  dif- 
ference commissioned  officers  are 
managed  under  a PRA.  This  dispar- 
ity in  authorizations  is  formally  rec- 
ognized and  commanders  in  the 
field  are  told,  ‘Look  fellas,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  your  TO&E  says, 
you’re  not  authorized  to  requisition 
any  more  officers  than  what  the 
PRA  allows.  We  just  don’t  have 
them  to  pass  around.’  ’’  says  Yates. 

Warrant  officers  were  never 
under  a PRA.  Consequently  a 
commander  was  automatically  au- 
thorized to  requisition  every  war- 
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rant  authorized  by  his  TO&E. 

“Demands  were  being 
placed  against  us  for  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  program  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  system  to  allow  us  to 
hold  people  back  for  career  de- 
velopment training,’’  says  Yates. 
“Now  that  we  have  the  PRA  we’re 
able  to  schedule  warrants  for  regular 
input  to  the  Advance  and  Senior 
courses.  We  have  a workable  career 
development  program.’’ 

Three-Phase  Pattern.  The 
chart  on  page  32  is  from  the  pro- 
posed update  of  DA  Pamphlet 
600-11:  Warrant  Officer  Profes- 
sional Development  and  Utiliza- 
tion. It’s  a graphic  description  of  a 
general  intelligence  warrant 
officer’s  three-phase  career  pattern. 
However,  with  the  exception  of 
marine  deck  officers  who  have  four 
phases  on  their  chart,  it  could  apply 
to  all  warrant  officers. 

Phase  One  on  the  chart  be- 
gins on,  or  shortly  before,  the  date  a 
person  is  appointed  as  warrant  of- 
ficer. It  prescribes  basic  courses 
needed  to  qualify  for  appointment. 
In  some  cases  these  courses  could 
be  taken  prior  to  appointment;  in 
others,  immediately  after  appoint- 
ment. 

Phase  Two  starts  at  the  fifth 
year  of  warrant  service.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  phase  the  warrant  of- 
ficer would  be  sent  to  an  Advance 
Course  during  his  fourth  year  of 
service.  A number  of  MOS-related 
Advance  Courses  are  already  set  up 
(this  chart  shows  the  Advance 
Course  isn't  available  yet)  and  war- 
rant officers  have  been  selected  to 
attend  them.  Advance  courses  for 
all  specialties  are  expected  to  be  op- 
erational this  year. 

Although  the  eleventh  year  is 
the  beginning  of  Phase  Three,  a 
warrant  officer  may  be  selected  for 
the  Senior  Course  after  his  eighth 
year  of  warrant  service.  As  with 
Phase  Two  this  will  happen  because 
the  Army  feels  it’s  better  to  prepare 
a person  to  assume  higher  duties  by 
providing  necessary  training  before 
entry  into  those  duties. 

Because  Senior  Course  clas- 
ses will  be  relatively  small  the 
number  of  warrant  officers  selected 
for  the  resident  course  will  be  lim- 


ited. To  make  it  easier  for  a warrant 
to  get  this  advanced  education,  a 
non-resident  form  of  instruction  is 
now  available. 

Record  Briefs.  In  line  with 
the  new  education  system  a change 
has  been  made  in  the  warrant 
officer’s  record  brief.  On  the  new 
brief  an  independent  series  of  Mili- 
tary Education  Level  (MEL)  codes 
appear  on  the  back  that  will  be  used 
only  for  warrant  officers.  These 
codes  represent  the  expansion  of 
the  Warrant  Officer  Education  Sys- 
tem (WOES). 

Previously  warrant  officers 
were  coded  with  the  same  codes  as 
commissioned  officers.  Because 
commissioned  codes  weren't  com- 
patible with  a warrant’s  educational 
goals  and  opportunities  a great  deal 
of  confusion  resulted.  For  example, 
how  could  a Senior  Course  graduate 
be  coded?  — as  an  Army  War  Col- 
lege graduate  or  a Command  and 
General  Staff  College  graduate? 
The  new  MEL  codes  solve  this 
problem. 

As  the  chart  shows,  both  skill 
acquisition  and  assignments  are  in 
ascending  order.  Moving  through 
the  phases  of  his  career  the  warrant 
picks  up  greater  skill  in  his  MOS. 
As  he  is  promoted  his  assignments 
should  be  at  a higher  level  — and 
this  leads  to  the  controversial  sub- 
ject of  graded  warrant  officer  posi- 
tions. 

According  to  CW4  Yates  the 
move  to  graded  positions  has  been 
proposed  several  times  and  each 
time  turned  down  for  a number  of 
good  reasons.  “Disparity  between 
career  fields  is  one  reason,’’  he 
says. 

“As  an  example  let’s  look  at 
career  field  712A  (General  Staff 
Administrative  Technician)  and 
compare  that  to  an  MOS  like  21 1 A 
(Field  Artillery  Radar  Technician). 
The  712A  is  authorized  on  the  staff 
of  a lieutenant  general  or  higher  — 
a headquarters  position  — whereas 
the  principal  authorization  for  the 
211 A is  only  at  battery,  division  ar- 
tillery or  corps  artillery  level. 

“In  comparing  the  disparity 
in  echelons  between  these  career 
fields  are  we  to  say  that  all  712A 
warrants  should  be  CW4s  because 
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they  work  at  such  a high  level?  And 
because  the  211 A warrants  are  at 
such  a low  level  they  should  all  be 
WOls  or  CW2s?  The  obvious  ans- 
wer — No. 

“Take  an  operation  like  Air 
Defense.  They  have  a strong  feeling 
that  their  CW4s,  their  more  senior 
and  experienced  people,  should  be 
at  the  battery  level.  That’s  where 
the  basic  operations  take  place. 

. . . That  form  of  reasoning  could 
be  argued  in  all  the  warrant  special- 
ties. When  you’re  down  at  the  com- 
pany level  you  can  say  that’s  where 
the  greatest  responsibility  is  in 
terms  of  number  of  people  super- 
vised or  dollar  value  of  the  equip- 
ment. But  you  can  also  argue  the 
opposite  side  and  say  the  warrant  at 
the  higher  level  has  the  greater  re- 
sponsibility simply  because  it’s 
where  the  more  broadly  influential 
decisions  are  being  made. 

“Which  job  is  considered 
more  responsible  can  be  argued 
either  way.  The  final  answer  can  be 
different  from  one  career  field  to 
another,”  says  CW4  Yates. 

Another  argument  against 
graded  positions  concerns  promo- 
tions. Presently  DA  bases  promo- 
tions on  a “best  qualified”  system. 
It  doesn’t  consider  various  branches 
nor  does  a warrant’s  MOS  have  any 
bearing.  DA  establishes  zone  of 
eligibility  and  a board  screens  the 
records  of  all  warrant  officers  who 
meet  criteria  for  promotion. 

This  current  method  of 
promoting  warrant  officers  goes  out 
the  door  the  instant  positions  be- 
come graded.  With  a graded  system 
the  Army  would  authorize 
X-number  of  CW4s  in  MOS  712A, 
and  so  on  over  the  entire  range  of 
MOS  and  grades.  In  effect,  90  dif- 
ferent promotion  boards  (one  for 
each  MOS)  would  have  to  be  held 
instead  of  just  one. 

The  warrant  officer  would  be 
faced  with  the  same  situation  which 
faced  some  enlisted  personnel  be- 
fore centralized  promotions.  Some 
warrant  skills  would  have  to  be  fro- 
zen for  years  and  in  order  for  a CW3 
to  be  promoted,  a CW4  would  either 
have  to  die  or  retire. 

CW4  Yates  thinks  there  may 
be  a solution. 
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“There  are  some  functions 
that  could  be  better  performed  if 
they  were  graded.  A compromise 
that  may  work  would  be  to  use  Ad- 
ditional Skill  Identifiers  (ASI). 

“We  could  create  an  ASI  of, 
say,  ZZ  which  would  stand  for 
senior  warrant  officers,  authorize 
that  designation  and  then  notify  the 
commander  in  the  field.  The  com- 
mander could  record  the  ASI  in  the 
position  on  the  manning  document 
that  he  feels  should  be  filled  by  a 
senior  warrant.  An  ASI  column  al- 
ready exists  and  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

“The  ASI  column  also  exists 
on  requisition  documents  so  when  a 
document  comes  in  annotated  ZZ 
the  branch  will  know  the  comman- 
der needs  a CW3  or  CW4.  By  using 
an  ASI  we  can  identify  position  re- 
quirements and  distinguish  between 
junior  and  senior  warrant  officers 
without  having  all  those  other  prob- 
lems.” 

Qualitative  Management. 

Just  as  OPMS  and  EPMS  have 
Qualitative  Management  Programs 
(QMP),  so  does  WOPMS.  When  a 
soldier  initially  enters  the  warrant 
officer  corps  he  is  on  a 3-year  pro- 
bationary period.  A sub-standard 
performer  will  not  have  his  warrant 
renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

The  promotion  system  also 
provides  a quality  cut.  A non- 
Regular  Army  warrant  officer  who 
is  passed  over  twice  is  eliminated 
from  the  corps.  He  could  revert  to 
enlisted  rank  and  continue  his  ser- 
vice or  be  separated  from  active 
duty  if  he  so  desires. 

Non-Regular  Army  warrant 
officers  nearing  their  20th  year  of 
active  duty  come  under  the  Long 
Range  Active  Duty  Program 
(LRADP).  They  are  reviewed  by 
the  LRADP  board,  which  decides  if 
their  services  are  needed  past  the 
20-year  mark.  Currently,  warrant 
officers  selected  for  the  LRADP 
can  count  on  continued  service  for 
up  to  30  years.  However,  a change 
will  be  implemented  in  Fiscal  Year 
1976  which  will  cut  this  period  of 
tenure  to  increments  of  3,  3 and  4 
additional  years. 

A warrant  officer’s  failure  to 
be  selected  for  retention  at  this  point 
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is  not  necessarily  because  of  sub- 
standard performance,  though. 
Outstanding  warrants  have  been  re- 
leased because  a surplus  of  man- 
power exists  in  their  MOS  and  they 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  be 
cross-trained  in  another  MOS. 

Recruiting.  Another  change 
is  in  the  field  of  recruiting.  Instead 
of  announcing  vacancies  and  wait- 
ing for  someone  to  apply,  DA  is 
gearing  up  a more  aggressive  form 
of  recruiting  warrants. 
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Functional  and  skill  refinement  courses  throughout  career,  as  needed  (see  Appendix  A) 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE  TECHNICIAN  — MOS  971A  (PLUS  SPECIAL  QUALIFICATION  IDENTIFIERS  G.  H J."  K.  AS  APPROPRIATE) 


AREA  INTELLIGENCE  TECHNICIAN  — MOS  972A  (PLUS  SPECIAL  QUALIFICATIONS  IDENTIFIERS  G.  H,"  J.  k AS  APPROPRIATE) 


COUNTERINTELLIGENCE/AREA  INTELLIGENCE  TECHNICIAN  — CROSS 
QUALIFIED  IN  BOTH  MOS  971A  972A 


MOS  971 A — MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE  DETACHMENT/TEAM;  DEFENSE  INVESTIGATIVE  SERVICE  FIELD  OFFICE 


MOS  972A  — MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE  DETACHMENT/TEAM;  DEFENSE  INVESTIGATIVE  SERVICE  FIELD  OFFICE 


MOS  971A  — MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE  BATTALION; DEFENSE  INVESTIGATIVE  SERVICE  FIELD  OFFICE 


MOS  972A  — MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE  BATTALION;  DEFENSE  INVESTIGATIVE  SERVICE  FIELD  OFFICE 


MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE  GROUP;  THEATER  AND  THEATER 
MOS  971A+972A  — ARMY  INTELLIGENCE  ELEMENTS;  OEFENSE  INVESTIGA- 
GATIVE  SERVICE  FIELD  OFFICE  JOINT  ACTIVITIES. 


NOTE  1.  Elective  training  in  language,  or  defense  against  sound  equipment,  or  defense  against  methods  of  entry . 
NOTE  2.  Elective  training  in  subjects  in  NOTE  1,  plus  polygraph  examiner  or  investigative  photography  training. 
NOTE  3.  Optional  attendance  at  any  courses  in  NOTE  1 or  NOTE  2 in  which  not  already  qualified. 

NOTE  4.  Selective  cross-training  between  MOS  971A  and  972A.  plus  optional  training  in  remaining  additional  skills. 


“We  now  have  a system 
whereby  we  can  actively  identify 
the  most  outstanding  enlisted  people 
in  the  Army,’’  says  CW4  Yates. 
“We  send  a letter  to  an  individual’s 
commander.  If  his  evaluation  agrees 
with  what  we  see  in  the  ledgers 
here,  we  send  that  individual  an  ap- 
plication. By  active  solicitation  we 
hope  to  improve  the  overall  quality 
of  the  corps.” 

The  method  by  which  MOS 
vacancy  announcements  are  closed 


has  also  been  changed.  In  the  past, 
after  enough  applications  had  been 
received,  a notice  would  be  sent  to 
the  field  stopping  further  applica- 
tions. Any  paperwork  still  in  chan- 
nels would  be  turned  around  and 
sent  back.  Some  applicants  had  to 
submit  their  paperwork  three  or 
four  times  before  they  finally  made 
it  to  MILPERCEN. 

Now.  when  a notice  is  sent 
to  the  field  a closing  date  is  also 
given.  All  applications  submitted 


prior  to  the  specified  date  will  be 
processed  to  completion. 

Other  warrant  officer  pro- 
gram changes  in  the  works  include  a 
new  organization  for  warrant  officer 
management.  All  of  these  changes 
relate  to  those  being  made  under 
OPMS  and  EPMS. 

But  so  far,  the  warrant  of- 
ficer program  isn’t  officially  called 
WOPMS.  We  feel  certain  an  ac- 
ronym will  appear  though.  It’s  the 
Army  way.  J 
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Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  Army's  fastest 
mobilizations  occurred  during  peacetime.  Within 
7 weeks  after  receiving  its  mission,  the  Army  mobilized 
310,000  men  in  1,315  camps  across  the  United  States. 
The  year  was  1933  and  the  enemy  was  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

With  millions  of  unemployed  Americans  depen- 
dent on  handouts  for  their  daily  existence,  the  Federal 
government  began  a massive  program  of  public  spend- 
ing in  1933.  The  idea  was  to  use  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  an  employer  of  last  resort.  Hiring  the  jobless 
would  put  into  action  a vast  pool  of  talent  and  re- 
sources. The  job:  to  make  public  improvements  across 
the  country. 

For  young  men  this  meant  joining  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  (CCC).  Signed  into  law  March  31, 
1933,  the  CCC  Act’s  first  aim  was  to  transfer  250,000 
young  men  from  relief  rolls  to  conservation  work  in  the 
nation’s  woodlands.  They  were  to  plant  trees,  clear 
firebreaks,  dig  irrigation  ditches  — to  generally  con- 
serve and  improve  the  public  parks  and  forests. 

But  the  government  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
getting  young  men  off  the  streets  and  giving  them  a 
chance  to  earn  a living.  This  also  gave  the  government 
an  opportunity  to  educate  them  and  improve  their  gen- 
eral health. 

In  early  April  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
gave  the  Army  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  CCC  pro- 
gram. It  was  to  deploy  250,000  men  by  July.  Such  a task 
would  cause  problems  for  the  Army  even  today,  but  40 
years  ago  the  job  was  gigantic. 

Total  Army  strength  in  1933  was  only  121,000 
men.  Their  job  was  to  process  men  into  CCC  camps 
across  the  United  States.  The  Army  had  to  supply  the 
CCC  recruits  with  shelter,  clothing,  food  and  equip- 
ment. And  it  was  to  do  this  without  making  the  CCC  a 
military  project  in  disguise. 

Setting  Up.  Before  the  program  had  been  for- 
mally signed  into  law  the  Army  knew  it  would  play  an 
important  role  in  the  CCC.  But  the  size  of  the  operation 
and  the  speed  with  which  the  President  wanted  it  im- 
plemented came  as  a surprise.  For  more  than  a year  the 
Army  kept  about  3,000  Regular  Army  officers  and  a 
number  of  noncommissioned  officers  assigned  to  this 
task.  Gradually  Reserve  officers  assumed  these  posi- 
tions and  by  1936  more  than  9,300  Re- 
serve officers  were  on  active  duty  with 
the  CCC. 

The  CCC  was  organized  into  camps, 
each  organized  as  a company  and  con- 
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taining  about  200  men.  A captain  or  lieutenant  served  as 
camp  commander.  He  was  responsible  for  all  phases  of 
camp  operation  except  work  on  assigned  conservation 
projects.  These  projects  were  supervised  by  specialists 
from  the  Agriculture  and  Interior  Departments. 

The  camp  commander  normally  had  two  or  three 
other  officers  to  assist  him,  along  with  several  non- 
commissioned officers  and  enlisted  men  in  administra- 
tive positions. 

Self  Improvement.  Once  it  had  the  camp  sys- 
tem working,  the  Army  turned  to  the  other  job  at  hand: 
helping  run  an  off-duty  education  program.  Ten  hours 
of  each  man’s  working  week  were  devoted  to  on-the-job 
instruction  by  specialists  from  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture Departments. 

The  off-duty  education  system  was  voluntary.  It 
included  instruction  in  basic  reading  and  writing  and 
vocational  training  such  as  mechanics.  The  Interior 
Department’s  Office  of  Education  provided  each  camp 
with  an  educational  adviser  for  on-job  training.  Army 
instructors  helped  with  the  off-duty  program. 

Although  the  country  benefitted  from  the  CCC, 
the  Army's  readiness  to  perform  its  primary  mission 
suffered.  In  the  first  years,  when  only  a handfull  of 
reservists  were  available,  the  Army  had  to  detach  more 
than  20  percent  of  its  regular  officers  to  help  run  the 
program.  The  result  was  a deterioration  of  military 
training  throughout  the  Army. 

Long-Term  Benefit.  But  as  it  turned  out,  the 
Army  gained  from  the  CCC  anyway.  Many  Reserve 
officers  received  valuable  administrative  experience 
and  thousands  of  former  CCC  members  entered  the 
Armed  Forces  for  service  in  World  War  II. 

In  an  era  of  comparative  prosperity,  it’s  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  role  the  CCC  played  in  redeeming  the 
lives  of  young  men  in  the  1930s.  But  the  achievements 
were  real.  At  its  peak,  CCC  fed  and  sheltered  more 
than  350,000  men.  In  its  first  6 years  it  employed  more 
than  three  million. 

Through  the  education  system  CCC  members 
acquired  useful  skills.  Their  health  improved  because  of 
the  balanced  diets  and  outdoor  working  conditions. 
And  most  important  CCC  took  men  from  the  grinding 
desolation  of  the  Great  Depression  and  helped  them 
regain  their  self-esteem.  When  they  returned  home  they 
were  young  men  of  promise  and  not  der- 
elicts of  a wrecked  economy. 

It  was  an  unusual  Army  mission, 
but  an  important  one.  For  it  helped  re- 
vive the  Nation’s  faltering  economy  and 
with  it  the  lives  of  five  million  American 
workers.  £ 
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Ralph  Martin  is  a man  of  many  faces.  Above,  he  portrays 
Frankenstein’s  monster  in  Frankenstein,  Master  of  Evil,  produced 
by  SGT  Bob  DeVoe  of  Fort  Knox.  For  a look  behind  the  scenes,  turn 
the  page. 


1LT  Dennis  M.  Jankowski 
Photos  by  SGT  Bob  Devoe 
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MAW 
OF  EVIL 


YOU’RE  INSIDE  a dark,  musty  ancient  cas- 
tle, ascending  a spiral  staircase  choked  with 
cobwebs.  Suddenly,  the  sinister  silence  is 
pierced  by  the  howls  of  prowling  wolves  and 
your  guide,  who  resembles  Bela  Lugosi, 
turns  around  and  says,  "Leesen  — children 
of  da  night!" 

If  you’re  the  type  of  person  who  has  memorized 
that  immortal  line  from  the  1931  screen  version  of 
Dracula,  then  you'd  also  enjoy  viewing  the  creations  of 
Sergeant  Robert  C.  DeVoe. 

Bob  DeVoe,  former  children’s  photographer, 
service-trained  motion  picture  cameraman,  rock  band 
promoter,  owner  of  his  own  recording  label  and  editor 
of  the  Fort  Knox  weekly  newspaper,  "Inside  the  Tur- 
ret," also  produces  8mm  horror  films  in  his  spare  time. 
Along  with  his  partner  Ralph  Martin,  who  bears  a strik- 
ing resemblance  to  horror  film  star  Peter  Cushing,  SGT 
DeVoe  began  making  films  of  terror  back  in  1966. 

"I  was  always  interested  in  cinematography,’’ 
he  says,  ‘°but  Ralph  was  the  one  who  got  me  involved 
in  horror  films."  Martin  is  a genuine  horror  movie  buff 
with  more  than  300  films  in  his  collection,  including  a 
copy  of  the  original  1922  Spanish  version  of  Dracula. 

Together,  the  two  movie  makers  began  to  exp- 
lore their  home  town  area  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  approp- 
riate film  locations.  "Toledo  turned  out  to  be  ideal," 
says  SGT  DeVoe,  "The  architecture  is  heavy  Gothic 
dating  back  to  the  early  nineteenth  century.  There  are 
many  ominous-looking,  rough-stone  buildings  and  dark, 
ghastly  looking  park  areas  as  well."  In  order  to  film 
ghoulish  interior  shots  of  an  ancient  Transylvanian  cas- 
tle the  two  movie  creators  remodeled  Ralph’s  garage. 

What  had  started  as  a fun  hobby  is  now  a serious 
undertaking.  "Our  first  film.  Frankenstein,  Master  of 
Evil  was  made  with  a cast  of  our  friends  and  neighbors 
and  was  something  of  an  amateur  production,"  says 
SGT  DeVoe,  “But  we've  progressed  since  then.  Now 
it  takes  a cast  of  as  many  as  20  people  and  costs  almost 


FIRST  LIEUTENANT  DENNIS  M.  JANKOWSKI  is  Command  Information  Officer,  U.S. 
Army  Armor  Center  and  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


$1,000  to  make  the  movie." 

The  hobby  has  developed  into  a time-consuming 
concern  also.  Their  last  movie,  Dracula  Walks  the 
Night,  was  a 35-minute  film  which  took  more  than  6 
months  to  produce.  The  two  movie  makers  utilize  mod- 
ern film  making  techniques  and  equipment  to  achieve 
realistic  effects.  Their  camera  has  fade  control,  power 
zoom  lens,  variable  speed  and  single  frame  action  for 
animation  control. 

So  far  DeVoe  and  Martin  have  collaborated  to 
produce  seven  films,  the  titles  of  which  alone  send  chills 
up  the  spine:  Frankenstein,  Master  of  Evil;  Night  of  the 
Blood  Fiends;  Dracula,  Prince  of  Terror;  Curse  of  the 
Mummy’s  Shroud;  Revenge  of  Count  Dracula;  Brain  of 
Frankenstein  and  Dracula  Walks  the  Night. 

Bob  and  Ralph  strive  for  authenticity.  They 
write  original  scripts  and  use  topnotch  special  effects, 
such  as  quality  horror  masks  made  by  Don  Post  of 
Hollywood.  They  supplement  their  silent  movies  with 
eerie  organ  music.  Their  plots  portray  the  monsters  as  a 
fiends  of  evil  tumbled  from  their  hideous  thrones  by 
heroes.  There  are  occupational  hazards  connected  with 
the  business  though,  like  the  time  Ralph  almost  froze  to 
death  while  portraying  Dracula,  forced  into  an  icy,  rag- 
ing river  to  meet  his  doom. 

Ralph  may  be  getting  his  feet  wet  in  their  next 
film,  too.  In  Attack  of  the  Creature,  the  creative  techni- 
cians will  experiment  with  underwater  photography 
techniques  to  captivate  audiences  with  scenes  of  hy- 
drospheric  horror. 

In  addition  to  making  horror  movies  Bob  and 
Ralph  serve  as  technical  advisers.  They  help  charity 
groups  raise  money  by  setting  up  "haunted  house" 
tours.  On  one  such  occasion  they  helped  a group  raise 
more  than  $12,000  in  a 3-day  period.  Recently  they  or- 
ganized a haunted  house  program  sponsored  by  the 
guest  speaker  bureau  at  Fort  Knox. 

If  you're  fascinated  by  Dracula,  Frankenstein 
and  haunted  houses,  or  simply  enjoy  watching  horror 
films,  the  hobby  of  SGT  Bob  DeVoe  and  Ralph  Martin 
offers  you  a release  from  this  earth  and  an  entrance  into 
the  macabre  world  of  movie  madness. 
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Left,  Frankenstein's  monster  (Ralph  Martin)  wal- 
lops Wolfman  (Ron  Spitulski)  during  shooting  on 
location  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Below,  Count  Dracula  (Ralph  Martin), 
stands  off  angry  mob  in  Dracula  Walks 
the  Night.  Martin  and  DeVoe  have  pro- 
duced seven  horror  and  sci-fi  flicks. 


Above,  the  principals  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  left  to  right:  Union 
Commander  Major  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Union  Major 
General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  and  Confederate  commanders  General 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  and  General  P.G.T.  Beauregard. 


LTC  Nelson  L.  Marsh 


HE  CONFEDERATE 
COMMANDER  gazed 
thoughtfully  in  the  direction  of  the 
Union  troops  encamped  little  more 
than  a cannon  shot  away  in  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  near 
Shiloh  Church,  up  from  Pittsburg 
Landing.  It  was  Saturday  April  5, 
1862,  and  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnson  and  his  gray-clad  legions 
were  poised  for  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  NELSON  L.  MARSH,  until  re- 
cently  Executive  Editor  of  SOLDIERS,  is  Commander 
Chicago  District  Recruiting  Command,  Fort  Sheridan 
III. 
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The  bewildering  and  bloody  Battle 
of  Shiloh  loomed  on  the  morrow  in 
southwestern  Tennessee. 

Considered  one  of  the  ablest 
general  officers  serving  on  either 
side  in  the  tragic  war,  West  Point 
graduate  Johnston  pondered  the 
future,  both  his  own  as  one  of  the 
South's  most  senior  full  generals  at 
age  58  and  that  of  the  barely 
year-old  Confederate  States  of 
America  (CSA).  After  all,  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  in  command 
of  the  U.S.  Army’s  Department  of 
the  Pacific  and  had  declined  an  offer 


to  serve  as  Lieutenant  General 
Winfield  Scott’s  second  in 
command. 

Johnston’s  Command. 

The  “other”  chief  executive,  CSA 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  had 
named  A.  S.  Johnston  theater 
commander  in  the  west  in 
September  1861.  Johnston’s  title 
was  imposing:  “General 
Commanding  the  Western 
Department  of  the  Army  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.” 
His  task  was  equally  imposing:  He 
was  to  occupy  a line  that  stretched 
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■bu  from  the  eastern  Tennessee 
; mountains  westward  across  the 
E Mississippi  River  to  the  Kansas 
border.  His  efforts  at  securing  the 
proposed  line  were  shattered, 
though,  with  the  stunning  losses  in 
February  1 862  of  Fort  Henry  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  Fort 
Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  River 
near  Nashville. 

Fatal  Defeats.  The  loss  of 
the  two  forts  to  previously  obscure 
Union  Brigadier  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  ruptured  Johnston’s  center, 
compelling  him  to  evacuate  both 
Bowling  Green  and  Columbus,  Ky. 
Western  Kentucky  was  handed  to 
the  Federals.  To  prevent 
encirclement  Johnston  also 
abandoned  Nashville  and  Middle 
and  West  Tennessee.  It  was  late 
February  before  he  established  a 
new  defense  line  in  the  mid-south 
along  the  Memphis-Charleston 
railroad. 

Grant  had  temporarily  lost 
his  command  for  bucking  his  boss 
— Major  General  Henry  W. 
Halleck,  commanding  the  Federal 
Department  of  the  Missouri. 
Instead  Brigadier  General  Charles 
F.  Smith  headed  up  the  Tennessee 
River  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Smith’s  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  landed  its  five  divisions 
totaling  more  than  47,150  men  at 
Pittsburg  and  Crump’s  Landings  on 
the  Tennessee.  Following  Smith’s 
orders.  Brigadier  General  William 
T.  Sherman  encamped  his  Fifth 
Division  along  a ridge  line  straddled 
by  a tiny  log  cabin  called  Shiloh 
Church. 

Johnston  Prepares.  Thus, 
as  Johnston  concentrated  the  CSA 
forces  at  his  Corinth,  Miss,  base, 
before  moving  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi  20  miles  north  into 
Tennessee,  the  stage  was 
irrevocably  set  for  a crippling  major 
engagement  fought  by  eager  but  raw 
volunteer  Americans  from  21 
Northern  and  Southern  states. 


These 

young  men  who 
possessed  little  or 
no  military 
training  or 
combat  experi- 
ence would  wade 
into  a bloody 
slugging  match  that  would  result  in 
almost  24,000  casualties.  A.  S. 
Johnston  himself  would  become  one 
of  those  casualties  — the  highest 
ranking  officer  on  either  side  to  die 
in  the  terrible  war  that  would  split 
the  American  nation  asunder, 
pitting  brother  against  brother,  and 
father  against  son. 

Johnston  would  lead  the 
Confederate  Army  of  the 
Mississippi  against  newly  promoted 
Major  General  Grant,  who  had 
been  restored  to  command  by  a 
reluctant  General  Halleck  despite 
lingering  disfavor  after  Charles  F. 
Smith  received  a fatal  leg  injury. 
Grant  was  ordered  to  avoid  general 
engagement  until  Major  General 
Don  Carlos  Buell’s  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  inbound  from  Nashville, 
joined  him  at  Pittsburg  Landing  and 
Halleck  himself  could  arrive  to 
assume  personal  overall  command. 
It  was  not  to  be. 

On  this  April  day  in  1862,  as 
he  stroked  his  long  black  mustache, 
Johnston  had  no  inkling  of  his  own 
impending  death.  The  brilliant 
tactician  peered  intently  at  his  battle 
maps  and  set  the  wheels  of  war  in 
motion  for  a lightning  victory 
stroke.  There  could  be  no  turning 
back  to  Corinth. 

Johnston  was  determined  to 
attack  Grant  before  Major  General 
Lew  Wallace’s  6,000-man  3d 
Division  and  Buell  could  combine 
the  17,900  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  with  Grant’s  larger  army.  The 
combined  armies  provided  a total 
Federal  force  of  65,000  men. 
Johnston  counted  only  44,699 
officers  and  men  of  all  branches 
arrayed  into  a force  of  four 
division-sized  corps. 


In  preparing  for  the  battle, 
Johnson  brought  an  ally  into  play. 
Surprise  was  the  name  of  the  game 
even  though  the  two  hostile  forces 
were  encamped  a short  distance 
apart.  Johnston  issued  his  final 
orders  the  night  of  April  5.  The 
Confederates  would  attack  the  next 
morning. 

Grant  was  at  Savannah 
headquarters,  15  miles  from  the 
battle  site,  when  he  telegraphed 
Halleck:  “I  have  scarcely  the 
faintest  idea  of  an  attack  being  made 
upon  us,  but  will  be  prepared  should 
such  a thing  take  place.”  Grant  was 
dead  wrong  — his  army  had  made 
no  defense  preparations  and  was  not 
ready  for  the  Confederate  onslaught 
on  April  6. 

The  First  Day  Prentiss 
Shines.  It  was  nearly  5 a.m.  on 
Sunday.  Union  Major  James  E. 
Powell  took  a battalion-sized 
reconnaissance  party  (three 
companies)  of  the  25th  Missouri 
Regiment  of  Brigadier  General 
Benjamin  M.  Prentiss’  6th  Union 
Division  and  bumped  into  Hardee’s 
CSA  III  Corps  skirmish  line  during 
a probing  patrol.  A stiff  fight  ensued 
in  Fraley  Field  as  the  alarm  was 
sounded  in  the  Federal  camps.  The 
alert  Prentiss  shoveled  in 
reinforcements,  first  from  the  16th 
Wisconsin  and  the  21st  Missouri, 
then  Colonel  Everett  Peabody’s 
entire  First  Brigade  from  Illinois. 

Prentiss  earned  his  spurs 
many  times  over  that  day.  His 
troops  checked  the  Confederate 
advance  until  Grant’s  entire  force 
could  be  deployed  for  battle.  When 
the  Rebel  infantry's  general  attack 
kicked  off  at  6:30  a.m.,  Prentiss’ 
troops  stopped  them  until  8 a.m. 
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Members  of  the  National  Reenactment  Society  perform  battle 
drill  at  Shiloh  with  authentic  weapons,  banners,  equipment. 

when  they  were  forced  slowly  back,  first  to  his 
divisional  campline,  then  to  an  old  sunken  road  in  the 
“Hornet’s  Nest,”  1 mile  to  his  rear,  where  he  made  a 
gallant  but  futile  stand. 

Grant  Gets  the  Word.  Still  breakfasting  at  his 
Savannah  headquarters,  Grant  heard  the  heavy 
cannonading  to  the  south.  After  ordering  up  Brigadier 
General  William  Nelson’s  4th  Division  arriving  as 
Buell’s  advance  guard.  Grant  sailed  toward  the  sound 
of  the  guns  aboard  the  steamer  Tigress.  He  arrived  at  8 
a.m.  after  pausing  at  Crump’s  Landing  to  issue  a 
warning  order  to  Lew  Wallace  and  his  3d  Division. 

While  Grant  hurried  to  the  battlefield  the  full 
impact  of  the  Confederate  assault  around  Shiloh 
Church  fell  on  Sherman's  5th  Division  and  Major 
General  John  A.  McClernand’s  1st  Division.  The  raw 
recruit-manned  53d  Ohio  Infantry  Regiment  melted 
before  the  fierce  Rebel  onslaught  and  fled  to  the  rear 
followed  by  the  brigade’s  other  two  regiments. 
Defending  his  campline  at  the  same  time  the  mauled 
53d  Ohio  fled.  General  Prentiss  saw  his  tired  6th 
Division  finally  break  and  fall  back  in  confusion. 

Rallying  1,000  of  his  men  on  a line  with  parts  of 
the  2d  and  4th  Divisions  of  Brigadier  Generals  W.  H. 
L.  Wallace  and  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  Prentiss  formed 
up  in  a densely  wooded  area  along  Sunken  Road.  This 
strong  defensive  position  was  aptly  named  the 
“Hornets’  Nest”  by  the  Confederates  because  of  the 
stinging  shot  and  shell  they  faced  there. 

Up  Comes  Grant.  Meanwhile,  Grant  arrived  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  sent  reinforcements  to  help 


Top,  the  arms,  equipment 
and  shelter  of  Confederate 
troops  of  the  41st 
Mississippi  Volunteer 
Infantry  are  reincarnated 
and  preserved  by  the 
National  Reenactment 
Society.  Right,  many  of 
those  who  bore  arms  in 
earnest  at  Shiloh  still  lie 
there,  in  National 
Cemetery  overlooking 
Pittsburg  landing. 

Photo  by  CPT  Wayne  H. 
Morris. 
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National  Reenactment  Society  men  drill  on  Shiloh  fields  where  more  than  20,000  fell  in  early  spring,  1862. 
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Prentiss,  formed  two  regiments  near 
the  landing  to  stem  the  tide  of 
battle  stragglers  and  rode  forward. 
He  found  the  Confederate  left 
supported  by  murderous  artillery 
fire  hurled  against  Sherman  and 
McClernand  along  the  Shiloh 
Church  ridgeline. 

For  2 hours  the  Union  right 
wing  was  assailed  by  the  relentless 
Confederate  hammering.  Grant 
ordered  Lew  Wallace  up  from 
Crump’s  Landing  and  moved  off  to 
check  on  his  other  division 
commanders.  Wallace  didn’t  arrive 
in  time  for  the  April  6 fighting 
though,  and  provided  no  help  that 
first  day.  Sherman  and  McClernand 
withdrew  behind  the 
Hamburg-Purdy  Road  on  a general 
line  with  the  Hornets'  Nest. 

Grant  praised  Prentiss  and 
ordered  the  valiant  brigadier  to  hold 
the  vital  Sunken  Road  and  Hornets’ 
Nest  “at  all  hazards.”  Prentiss  and 
his  heroic  band  did  just  that, 
their  frenetic  efforts  buying  another 
6 hours  of  precious  time  for  the 
Federals  and  repulsing  1 1 
Confederate  frontal  charges. 

Johnston  Killed.  Johnston 
wasn’t  pleased  with  the  series  of 
near-suicidal  frontal  attacks  the 
Confederates  were  making  along 
the  314-mile-long  battle  line.  His 
original  plan  had  been  to  drive  the 
Union  left  back  to  Pittsburg 
Landing,  seize  their  supply  and 
reinforcement  base  there  and  shove 
Grant  and  crew  into  the  swamps  of 
Snake  and  Owl  Creeks.  Prentiss 
and  his  stand  at  the  Sunken  Road 
up-ended  Johnston’s  battle  plan  and 
doomed  his  dreams  of  a smashing 
victory. 

At  noon  General  Johnston 
rode  to  the  extreme  right,  organized 
and  led  a charge  that  bolted  the 
Rebels  forward  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  Still  mounted  on  his  horse, 
Johnston  was  wounded  in  the  right 
leg  and  an  artery  was  severed.  He 
died  at  2:30  p.m.  from  loss  of  blood; 
prompt  medical  attention  probably 
could  have  saved  his  life.  The  gifted 
general’s  death  was  mourned 
throughout  the  South. 

Beauregard  in  Command. 
Johnston’s  second-in-command  was 
none  other  than  the  Southern  hero 


of  Fort  Sumter  and  First  Manassas 
himself,  General  Pierre  G.  T. 
Beauregard.  The  battlewise 
Frenchman  took  immediate 
command  after  learning  of  his 
chief  s death,  sending  Major 
General  Braxton  Bragg  to  the 
Confederate  right  and  Brigadier 
General  Daniel  Ruggles  to 
command  the  center. 

Ruggles  was  bone  weary 
after  watching  the  futile  charges  fail 
to  take  the  Hornets’  Nest.  He 
collected  62  pieces  of  field  artillery, 
lined  them  up  almost  hub-to-hub 
and  blasted  the  tangled  Hornets’ 
Nest  and  Sunken  Road  at  300  yards 
range.  The  right  and  left  of  the 
Union  line  recoiled  at  the  Rebels’ 
renewed  charges  and  continuous 
artillery  fire,  leaving  Prentiss  and 
W.H.L.  Wallace  isolated  and 
surrounded.  Wallace  extracted  two 
of  his  regiments  through  “Hell’s 
Hollow”  but  was  himself  mortally 
wounded. 

The  gallant  Prentiss  fought  on 
until  5:30  p.m.  when  he  was  forced 
to  surrender  with  2,200  troops, 
the  remnants  of  two  divisions. 
Altogether,  his  exhausted  men  had 
delayed  the  Southerners  a total  of  12 
hours,  6 of  them  before  the  Sunken 
Road  meat  grinder. 

Beauregard  suspended  the 
attack  since  his  men  were  worn  out 
from  the  daylong  battles.  His  units 
were  tired  and  hopelessly 
intermingled  rendering  proper 
coordination  impossible. 


Grant’s  Last  Defense. 

Even  so  the  Rebels  were  in  sight  of 
the  river  and  final  victory.  Grant’s 
last  defense  line  formed  an  “L”  just 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  from  the 
landing.  With  Colonel  Joseph  D. 
Webster’s  50  artillery  pieces, 
remnants  of  several  broken  infantry 
regiments  and  the  two  wooden 
gunboats,  Tyler  and  Lexington, 
Grant’s  line  proved  barely 
adequate.  Beauregard  didn’t  know 
it  but  Buell’s  advance  division  had 
already  arrived  opposite  Pittsburg 
Landing  and  was  being  ferried 
across  the  Tennessee. 

Braving  a torrential 
downpour  the  night  of  April  6-7, 
Buell  moved  his  17,000  troops  onto 
the  Union  left  while  Lew  Wallace’s 
6,000  fresh  Fort  Donelson  veterans 
who  finally  arrived  were  positioned 
on  the  right.  The  Confederates’ 
reinforcements  were  limited  to 
Colonel  Munson  R.  Hill’s  731  men 
of  the  47th  Tennessee  Infantry. 

Second  Day:  April  7.  The 
Confederates  were  indeed  weary 
and  their  ranks  were  decimated  but 
they  believed  victory  was  theirs. 
Many  Federals  would  have 
conceded  as  much. 

At  daylight  though.  Grant 
sent  Buell  and  Lew  Wallace  forward 
in  the  flanks  with  Grant’s  troops  n 
between.  The  South's  psychological 
advantage  disappeared  with  the 
renewed  April  7 struggle. 
Beauregard  had  been  unable  to  get 
his  badly  disorganized  forces 
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together  . . . even  to  the  point  of 
forming  a battle  line.  The  Union 
troops  swept  beyond  the  Peach 
Orchards  and  Hornets’ 

Nest,  recapturing  much  of  the 
territory  lost  the  previous  day. 

On  the  left,  Buell’s  rapid 
advance  left  his  supporting  artillery 
far  to  the  rear  and  the  Southerners 
boldly  charged  the  Federal  infantry, 
which  hastily  retreated. 

The  entire  front  was  now 
ablaze  and  the  swaying  battle  line 
danced  fitfully  first  toward  the  river 
and  then  toward  Shiloh  Church. 
The  outnumbered  Confederates 
were  still  a force  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

But  the  stronger  Federals 
began  to  prevail  and  Southerners 
from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Florida  and  Georgia 
slowly  gave  way.  A desperate 
650-man  Confederate  bayonet 
charge  by  Brigadier  General 
S.A.M.  Wood’s  Brigade  of 
Hardee's  Corps  carried  the  surging 
line  through  the  waist-deep  water  of 
Oaks  Pond.  The  U.S.  forces 
retreated  in  disorder  but  soon 
returned  to  oust  Wood’s  brave  men. 

Captain  Daniel 
McCook, Assistant  Adjutant 
General,  Buell’s  2d  Division, 
wrote:  “The  77th  Pennsylvania 
. . . dashed  in  after  the  recoiling 
Rebel  regiments.  The  First  brigade 
. . . came  up  at  the  run.  The  whole 
division  charged,  sweeping  over 
lines  and  guns.  . . .” 

Grant’s  missions  from 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa, 

Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Michigan, 
among  other  states,  carried  the  day. 
Learning  Confederate  Major 
General  Earl  Van  Dorn’s 
20, 000-man  Army  of  Arkansas  was 
not  arriving  as  he  had  hoped. 
General  Beauregard  decided  at  2 
p.m.  to  quit  the  battlefield. 

Pursue  or  Not  to  Pursue. 
The  Southern  command  posted  a 
strong  rear  guard  supported  by 
artillery  and  executed  a skilled 
retrograde  movement.  By  4 p.m. 
Beauregard  had  retired  from  the 
battlefield  with  his  battered 
command,  leisurely  leading  his 


Shiloh  National  Military  Park 

Located  in  southwestern  Tennessee  23  miles  north  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  on  Tennessee  Route 
22,  the  3,800-acre  Shiloh  National  Military  Park  was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1894. 
Its  visitors’  center  housing  displays  of  equipment  and  uniforms  is  the  starting  point  for  a 
10-mile  battlefield  tour.  The  park  is  staffed  and  operated  by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Several  states  whose  troops  served  at  Shiloh  have  erected  147  monuments  commemorating 
the  men  who  fought  and  died  here.  Scattered  throughout  the  beautiful  green,  tree-lined  park 
are  interpretive  signs,  five  audio  stations  and  600  historical  markers. 

Red  markers  tell  of  Confederate  Forces  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi;  yellow  markers 
describe  actions  of  the  Union  Army  of  the  Ohio;  and  blue  markers  relate  the  activities  of  the 
Union  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Places  of  interest  include  more  than  200  original  Civil  War  cannons  at  sites  of  original  field 
artillery  battery  positions,  the  Sunken  Road,  Hornets'  Nest,  Bloody  Pond,  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, Grant’s  Last  Line,  The  Peach  Orchard.  Buggle’s  Battery,  Confederate  Burial  Trench, 
Shiloh  National  Cemetery  and  Shiloh  Methodist  Church,  erected  in  1949  on  the  site  of  the 
former  unpainted  log  church  which  lent  its  name  to  this  bloody  battle. 


Summary 

of  Casualties  Battle  of  Shiloh  April  6-7,  1862 

Killed 

Wounded 

Captured/ 

Missing 

Total 

Troop 

Strength 

Percentage 
of  Casualties 

Confederate 
Army  of  the 
Mississippi 

1,728 

8,012 

959 

10,699 

44.699 

23.9 

Union  Army 
of  the 
Tennessee 

1,513 

6,601 

2,830 

10,944 

47,167 

23.2 

Army  of 
the  Ohio 

241 

1,807 

55 

2,103 

17.918 

11.7 

Total  Union 

1,754 

8.408 

2.885 

13,047 

65,085 

204 

Grand  Total 

3.482 

16.420 

3.844 

23,746 

109,784 

21.1 

army  back  to  Corinth.  Grant  did  not 
pursue  but  was  content  to  return  to 
his  recaptured  campsites. 

Grant’s  undistinguished 
performance  at  Shiloh  dimmed  his 
star  for  a while.  He  explained  his 
failure  to  pursue:  “My  force  was 
too  much  fatigued  from  2 days  hard 
fighting  and  exposure  in  the  open  air 
to  a drenching  rain  during 
intervening  night,  to  pursue 
immediately.  Night  closed  in  cloudy 
and  with  heavy  rain,  making  roads 
impracticable  for  artilley  by  the  next 
morning.” 

Grant  changed  his  mind  by 
April  8,  though.  He  sent  Buell’s  6th 
Division  under  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  J.  Wood  and  Sherman  with 
two  brigades  and  the  4th  Illinois 
Cavalry  Regiment  off  in  pursuit. 

Six  miles  from  Shiloh  the 
Federals  made  contact  with  Colonel 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest’s  elite 
Southern  cavalry.  The  angry 
Confederates  attacked  and 
scattered  the  skirmishers  and  threw 
the  4th  Illinois  Cavalry  into 
confusion.  Forrest  was  seriously 
wounded  and  broke  off  the  attack 
when  repulsed  by  Union  infantry. 

Bitter  End.  For  the  South 


Shiloh  was  a stunning  psychological 
defeat  far  overshadowing  material 
gains  or  losses.  Shiloh's  bitter 
lesson  was  crystal  clear  and  laid  to 
rest  the  lingering  Confederate 
estimate  that  the  fighting  ability  of 
one  Reb  was  worth  that  of  ten 
Yankees.  Southern  chivalry  and 
dash  was  countered  by  Northern 
endurance  and  valor. 

Grant’s  near  defeat  at  Shiloh 
shattered  the  North's  grand  illusion 
of  easy  victory  fostered  by  the  rapid 
fall  of  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry. 
Both  Johnny  Reb  and  Billy  Yank 
alike  knew  the  struggle  would  be 
bloody  and  long.  The  box  on  page 
43  gives  casualty  statistics. 

After  Fort  Donelson  fell  a 
Yankee  soldier  wrote  home:  “My 
opinion  is  that  this  war  will  be 
closed  in  less  than  6 months  from 
this  time.”  But  following  Shiloh's 
carnage  the  same  young  man 
lamented,  “.  . . if  my  life  is  spared 
I will  continue  in  my  country’s 
service  until  this  rebellion  is  put 
down,  should  it  be  10  years.” 

“Make  us  a nation  again.”  It 
wouldn’t  happen  until  1865  after  the 
Civil  War’s  last  shots  echoed  across 
the  torn  land.  £ 
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Above  are  three  muzzleloaders  built  by  CPT  Dunlap:  Top,  .54  caliber  hunting  rifle  weighs  7V2  pounds,  has  hand-made  sights  and  stock 
cut  from  cherry  wood.  Middle  is  .50  caliber  fancy  rifle  used  for  hunting  or  target  shooting.  It  weighs  IOV2  pounds,  has  Redfield  target 
sights  and  stock  made  from  dark-stained  curly  maple.  German  silver  inlays  add  to  beauty.  At  bottom,  his  only  flintlock  rifle  is  .45 
caliber,  weighs  9V2  pounds.  The  curly  maple  stock  is  dressed  up  with  brass  inlays. 


CPT  Dunlap  spends  hours  on  the  rifle  range  practicing  and  fine-tuning  the  rifles  he 
builds  in  his  workshop,  right.  Practice  and  fine  workmanship  have  paid  off  in  numer- 
ous championships  since  he  began  shooting  muzzleloaders  in  1966. 
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RETURN  OF  THE 
MUZZLELOADER 


Story  and  photos  by  SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


FADING  FROM  the  scene  in 
the  late  1800s,  the  muz- 
zleloading, black  powder 
burning  muskets  and  rifles  had  for 
more  than  200  years  played  a vital 
role  in  American  history.  But  these 
relics  of  the  past  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. 

Today  there's  a renewed  in- 
terest in  black  powder  weapons. 
Captain  Wayne  H.  Dunlap,  a 
photo-interpreter  for  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  one  of  a rapidly  growing 
number  of  muzzleloading  en- 
thusiasts who  not  only  enjoys  shoot- 
ing “Kentucky”  rifles  but  building 
them  as  well. 

First  and  foremost  CPT 
Dunlap  is  a shooter.  While  a senior 
at  Penn  State  he  was  captain  of  both 
the  varsity  and  ROTC  smallbore 
rifle  teams.  However,  it  wasn’t  until 
he  started  graduate  school  in  1966 
that  he  became  interested  in  muz- 
zleloaders. 

“I  was  shooting  the  breeze 
with  one  of  the  guys  on  the  team  and 
he  asked  if  I wanted  to  go  to  a muz- 
zleloader  match,”  says  CPT  Dun- 
lap. “I  told  him  I'd  go  any  place 
there  were  guns  going  bang. 

“That  next  weekend  I went 
and  watched  everyone  up  and  down 
the  firing  line.  I fired  a couple  of 
rounds  and  talked  about  muz- 
zleloaders  with  another  guy  I knew, 
Don  Coble,  who  had  been  national 
champion  13  years  in  a row.  After 
the  match  the  guy  I’d  gone  with  of- 
fered me  the  use  of  one  of  his  origi- 
nal percussion  rifles  to  shoot  in  the 
next  match.” 

Turkey  Shoot.  Most  mod- 
ern-day black  powder  matches  re- 


late directly  to  the  turkey  shoots 
held  by  frontiersmen  in  the  1800s. 
Whenever  neighbors  managed  to  get 
together  the  event  was  important 
enough  to  celebrate.  They  held  tur- 
key shoots  and  beef  shoots  and 
everyone  competed. 

Live  turkeys  were  tied  to  a 
stake  and  competitors  fired  at  them 
from  the  standing  position  at  a dis- 
tance of  15  rods  (about  250  feet)  and 
20  rods  (330  feet)  from  a rest.  The 
first  man  to  draw  blood  won  the 
bird. 

To  win  a chunk  of  beef  each  shoo- 
ter furnished  his  own  target  — a 
board  with  a cross  marked  in  the 
center.  Each  man  fired  one  shot  and 
the  one  closest  to  the  center  of  the 
cross  won  the  first  choice  cut  of 
beef.  Another  round  would  be  fired 
for  the  second  cut  and  so  on  until 
nothing  was  left  but  the  hide  and 
hoofs.  The  best  shot  kept  his  family 
well  fed. 

Live  turkeys  and  steers 
aren’t  used  today  but  “grocery” 
shoots  for  hams,  bacon  and  poultry 
are  still  won  by  the  shooter  “closest 
to  the  mark.”  Aggregate  matches 
(highest  total  score  wins)  are  also 
shot  at  distances  from  50  to  200 
yards. 

CPT  Dunlap's  first  match 
was  a grocery  shoot.  He  entered 
eight  matches  and  won  three  hams, 
two  chickens  and  a dozen  eggs.  The 
nation’s  muzzleloaders  had  a new 
competitor. 

“After  that  match  I juslt  had 
to  have  a rifle  of  my  own,”  says 
Dunlap.  “I  joined  the  local  muz- 
zleloaders’ club  and  bought  a com- 
mercially manufactured  Tingle  rifle. 
It  was  just  like  a Thompson/Center, 


a good  hunting  rifle  but  not  a good 
target  rifle. 

“Don  Coble  helped  me  get 
the  Tingle  shooting.  We  did  some 
fine-tuning  here  and  there  until  I felt 
I could  compete  with  it.  But  I 
wanted  to  build  my  own  rifle. 

“Another  shooter  I know 
has  a big,  60-pound  bench  rest  gun 
that’s  one  of  the  most  potent  sound- 
ing guns  in  the  United  States.  He 
shoots  275-280  grains  of  black  pow- 
der in  it.  While  I wanted  a bench 
gun  I wanted  something  completely 
different  so  I designed  and  built  my 
big  buffalo  gun.” 

Buffalo  Gun.  CPT  Dunlap’s 
buffalo  gun  has  a 5-foot,  3-inch 
Douglas  .50  caliber  barrel  bedded  in 
a full  length  stock  he  hand-hewed 
from  a piece  of  American  walnut. 

Equipped  with  Redfield 
target  sights,  his  40-pound,  percus- 
sion monster  will  shoot  a five-shot, 
1-inch  group  at  100  yards  and  a 
3-inch  group  at  200  yards.  That  may 
not  sound  spectacular  to  an  expert 
marksman  shooting  modern  match 
weapons  and  ammo  but  for  a muz- 
zleloader  shooting  round  ball  ammo 
it’s  exceptional. 

“To  enter  aggregate  match- 
es,” says  CPT  Dunlap,  “I  needed  a 
flintlock  rifle.  So  at  the  club  and  on 
the  firing  line  I'd  look  closely  at 
triggers  and  stocks,  sights  and 
locks,  until  in  my  own  mind  I knew 
exactly  what  I wanted. 

“Within  the  next  few  months 
I built  my  flintlock  and  also  the 
short  stock  percussion  rifle  that  I 
now  use  for  most  of  my  target  shoot- 
ing.” 

After  finishing  graduate 
school  in  1967  CPT  Dunlap  went  to 
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Cloth  wads,  percussion  caps  and  lead 
balls  (right)  are  all  part  of  the  parapher- 
nalia used  in  shooting  muzzleloaders. 


CPT  Dunlap's  buffalo  gun  (below) 
weighs  40  pounds.  Under  ideal  condi- 
tions it  will  shoot  1-inch  shot  groups  at 
100  yards. 


Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  for  his  basic 
course  and  then  to  an  18-week 
course  at  Fort  Flolabird,  Md. 

“While  at  Holabird  I found 
time  to  go  back  to  Pennsylvania  and 
shoot  in  a match  billed  then  as  the 
World  Championship  for  Muz- 
zleloaders. There  were  competitors 
from  seven  or  eight  states  shooting 
and  we  had  a lot  of  fun.  I shot  well 
enough  to  place  second  overall. 
During  those  18  weeks,  I used  the 
Holabird  craft  shop  to  build  my 
fancy  rifle  with  the  German  silver 
inlays.” 

In  early  1968  CPT  Dunlap 
hung  up  his  rifles  and  went  to 
Okinawa.  He  was  back  at  Fort 
Holabird  in  late  1969  to  attend  a 
2-week  Southeast  Asia  orientation 
course.  Naturally  those  2 weeks 
just  happened  to  coincide  with 


Pennsylvania's  hunting  season  dur- 
ing which  he  bagged  his  first  deer 
with  a muzzleloader. 

After  the  orientation  course 
CPT  Dunlap  went  to  Vietnam  for 
27  months.  On  one  of  his  special 
leaves  he  took  a 43-day  trip  around 
the  world  and,  you  guessed  it,  stop- 
ped off  in  Pennsylvania  for  8 days  to 
shoot  his  muzzleloaders.  In  May 
1973  he  was  reassigned  to  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  area. 

“To  give  you  some  idea  of 
my  priorities,”  says  CPT  Dunlap. 
“I  signed  into  my  unit  on  Monday, 
bought  my  house  on  Wednesday 
and  hunted  up  a rifle  range  on 
Thursday.  Two  weeks  later  I shot  in 
the  Maryland  State  Championship 
and  took  first-place  in  three  aggre- 
gate matches.  I placed  third  over- 
all.” 


Top  Shot.  As  a member  of 
the  Tidewater  Muzzleloaders,  CPT 
Dunlap  started  shooting  in  earnest. 
Between  June  1973  and  October 
1974  he  fired  in  14  major  black  pow- 
der matches  and  placed  in  all  of 
them. 

In  August  1973  he  outshot 
1,800  competitors  to  win  the  Na- 
tional Light  Rifle  Championship  at 
Friendship,  Ind.  Last  year  he  took 
both  the  Maryland  State  Champion- 
ship and  National  Spring  Overall 
Championship  in  May  and  in  June 
won  both  the  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania state  muzzleloading 
championships. 

CPT  Dunlap  prefers  muz- 
zleloaders to  modem  rifles  because 
of  the  casual,  friendly  way  black 
powder  matches  are  held.  There’s 
no  formal  “Ready  on  the  right 
. . . .”  The  range  officer  simply 
yells,  “The  range  is  open,”  and  the 
shooters  amble  up  to  the  firing  line. 
As  the  match  progresses,  good- 
natured  insults  are  hollered  back 
and  forth  between  the  contestants 
and  if  someone  happens  to  have  a 
problem  with  a rifle  his  nearest 
competitors  will  stop  shooting  long 
enough  to  help  out. 

“They  have  fun  after  the 
match  too,”  says  Dunlap.  Take  for 
instance  the  Nationals.  Just  before 
the  shooting  stops  for  the  day  peo- 
ple start  filtering  back  off  the  firing 
line.  There  are  about  6,000  people 
camped  there  and  one  out  of  every 
four  or  five  family  campsites  has  at 
least  one  musical  instrument. 

“While  mom  cooks  supper  a 
few  people  will  get  together  and  do  a 
little  blue  grass  or  country-western 
picking.  Then  after  supper,  while 
the  dishes  are  being  done,  the  pick- 
ing and  strumming  starts  again. 
Around  9 p.m.  groups  of  maybe  15 
to  20  people  gather  and  really  start 
to  sing  and  play.  About  midnight 
only  the  hard  core  are  left.  They'll 
get  together  in  groups  all  over  the 
camp-ground  and  the  music  keeps 
on  until  sunrise.  They  have  fun  and 
I enjoy  being  with  them.” 

It's  just  possible  that  CPT 
Dunlap  was  bom  200  years  too  late. 
He  and  another  Pennsylvanian 
named  Daniel  Boone  would  have 
gotten  along  well  together.  £ 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  is  3,400  miles  from  Stuttgart, 
Germany.  That’s  how  far  Sergeant  First  Class 
Bonifacio  Archuleta  had  to  move  his  family  when 
he  was  reassigned  to  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  But  the 
move  wasn’t  too  traumatic.  SFC  Archuleta’s  sponsor. 
Staff  Sergeant  James  Hamilton,  met  SFC  Archuleta 
and  his  family  at  the  airport,  showed  them  to  their  quar- 
ters and  helped  them  find  their  way  around  a new  home 
and  a new  post. 

The  Army  Cares.  That’s  how  the  Army’s  spon- 
sor program  works.  It  helps  families  get  established  at 
new  duty  stations.  This  is  one  way  the  Army  shows  it 
cares  about  you  and  your  family. 

Standardized  in  1973,  the  sponsor  program  helps 
officer  and  enlisted  members  whenever  they’re  reas- 
signed. The  program  provides  newly  assigned  soldiers 
information  about  housing,  schools,  medical  facilities, 
household  goods  or  anything  else  families  need  to  get 
settled  in.  The  program  is  the  gaining  command’s  “wel- 
come mat.’’  (Army  Regulation  608-7  is  the  governing 
directive.) 

The  sponsor’s  job  is  to  make  you  feel 
“It  gives  you  a contact,’’  says  one  officer  a 
sponsored  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  “You 
who  can  answer  your  questions.’’ 


“People  are  not  in  the  Army;  they  are  the  Army.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  towards  insuring  that  our  men  and  women  receive  the  finest  care  and  the 
best  leadership  that  is  humanly  possible.  Nothing  less  is  worthy  of  their  dedica- 
tion and  sacrifice.”  — General  Creighton  W.  Abrams. 


Here’s  how  it  works.  A sponsor  contacts  you 
before  you  depart  for  a new  duty  station.  In  a letter  or 
telephone  call,  he  tells  you  any  information  not  already 
sent  by  the  gaining  command. 

With  his  introduction  letter,  the  sponsor  sends 
maps,  a list  of  schools,  real  estate  ads,  even  a copy  of 
the  local  newspaper.  One  sponsor  sent  a post  phone 
book.  After  the  initial  contact,  the  sponsor  makes  him- 
self available  to  provide  any  further  assistance. 

Upon  your  arrival  the  sponsor  arranges  to  meet 
you  and  your  family  to  help  you  get  settled  into  quar- 
ters. Then  he  escorts  the  soldier  through  in-processing. 

Someone  Like  You.  To  make  things  easier,  the 
gaining  command  or  installation  tries  to  appoint  a spon- 
sor who’s  near  as  possible  to  your  rank  and  professional 
specialty.  Hopefully,  the  sponsor  will  be  your  future 
co-worker. 

This  is  why  it’s  easier  to  appoint  sponsors  for 
officers  and  senior  noncommissioned  officers  than  for 
junior  enlisted  men.  Officers  and  NCOs  usually  know 
what  position  they’re  being  assigned  to  at  the  new  unit. 
However,  lower-ranking  enlisted  men  going  to  a divi- 
sion are  frequently  part  of  the  DA  replacement  stream. 
Consequently  they  won't  know  their  exact  assignment 
until  after  arrival  at  the  installation.  Because  of  this, 
they  don’t  always  get  a sponsor  until  they  arrive  at  their 
new  units. 

At  the  82d  Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  anyone  being  assigned  there  who  requests  a 
sponsor  is  provided  assistance.  However,  officers  and 
troopers  in  enlisted  grades  E7  through  E9  are  usually 
the  chief  participants.  [The  sponsor  request  (DA  Form 
3922)  enables  you  to  ask  for  specific  information  con- 
cerning your  new  duty  station.] 

According  to  the  G-l  office  at  Bragg,  82d  Air- 
borne replacements  usually  come  to  the  division 
straight  from  Airborne  School  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
Their  families  follow  later,  after  the  troopers  obtain 
government  quarters  or  off-post  housing. 

Soldiers  who  don’t  come  right  from  jump  school 
have  usually  been  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg  before  and 
know  their  way  around.  A sponsor  for  these  Bragg  vets 
may  not  be  necessary.  However,  a letter  of  welcome 
and  a packet  of  information  is  forwarded  to  them. 

Finding  a sponsor  is  a different  matter  at  smaller 
posts  such  as  Fort  McArthur,  Calif.  With  only  500 
military  personnel  assigned  it’s  easy  to  appoint  a spon- 
sor from  the  section  where  the  replacement  will  be 
working. 

Overseas.  In  an  overseas  assignment,  like  Ger- 
many, where  housing  is  scarce,  it’s  especially  nice  to 
have  someone  help  you  get  settled.  The  Army  is  plan- 
ning to  provide  pinpoint  assignments  to  all  soldiers 
headed  for  U.  S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR). 

The  objective  is  to  insure  that  within  14  days  of 
receiving  assignment  instructions  all  service  members 
— except  trainees  — will  receive  orders  to  a specific 
battalion  within  USAREUR.  This  pinpoint  assignment 


system  for  all  ranks  will  enable  USAREUR-bound  sol- 
diers to  have  sponsors  waiting  when  they  join  their  new 
units. 

And  At  Home.  The  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  runs  a successful  sponsor  program.  Fort 
Hood  is  one  of  the  largest  stateside  posts  — with  more 
than  40,000  troops  — and  anyone  who  wants  a sponsor 
gets  one.  As  in  other  divisions,  the  exact  assignment  of 
every  new  arrival  can’t  be  predetermined.  But  this 
doesn’t  prevent  soldiers  from  being  sponsored. 

All  incoming  personnel  are  assigned  a sponsor 
when  they  receive  their  orders.  The  Adjutant  General 
shop  makes  enlisted  sponsor  selections.  If  the  AG 
doesn’t  know  the  battalion  to  which  the  replacement  is 
headed,  he  will  select  from  the  brigade  or  even  division 
level. 

The  sponsor  program  at  the  1st  Cav  has  a per- 
sonal touch  too.  Instead  of  a form  letter,  which  many 
installations  use,  each  sponsor  gets  a checklist  of  ideas 
he  should  suggest  in  his  personal  letter  to  the  incoming 
member. 

The  program  at  Hood  has  brought  some  gratify- 
ing results.  Enroute  there  for  reassignment,  one  soldier 
and  his  family  were  stranded  with  car  trouble  40  miles 
from  the  post.  He  telephoned  his  sponsor  and  within  an 
hour  he  was  there  to  give  the  family  a ride  to  the  post. 

ACS  Helps.  The  Army  Community  Service 
(ACS)  complements  the  sponsor  program  also.  ACS 
groups  frequently  compile  the  information  packets  that 
are  sent  out,  and  also  stock  packets  from  other  posts  for 
troops  who  may  be  on  the  verge  of  reassignment. 

Like  a sponsor,  the  ACS  helps  you  get  settled  at 
a new  post.  One  service  ACS  performs  is  to  lend 
household  goods  while  your  household  goods  are  en- 
route. As  a matter  of  fact,  a resourceful  sponsor  usually 
enlists  the  aid  of  the  ACS  in  helping  you  get  settled. 

Many  service  members  consider  the  welcome 
letter  and  information  packet  sufficient  and  feel  they 
don’t  need  a sponsor.  Some  want  to  be  independent  and 
decline  the  assistance  during  their  change  of  station. 
Some  posts  report  only  a few  requests  for  help. 

But  when  you're  assigned  to  a new  duty  station, 
it’s  nice  to  know  someone’s  there  to  welcome  you.  And 
Army  sponsors  offer  much  more  than  just  a greeting. 
One  sponsor  at  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  loaned  his  car 
to  the  family  until  the  newly  assigned  serviceman’s  car 
arrived. 

Friends.  Lasting  friendships  also  result.  The  wife 
of  an  officer  at  Fort  Lee  acted  as  a godparent  to  the 
child  of  their  sponsor  there.  A Fort  Bragg  couple  named 
their  new  son  after  the  master  sergeant  who  sponsored 
them  when  the  husband  was  assigned  to  the  82d.  The 
friendships  are  countless  because  Army  people  are  just 
that  way. 

“Our  people  are  the  most  important  asset  we 
have  . . . ,”  says  Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  H. 
Callaway.  The  Army  Sponsor  Program  hopes  to  take 
good  care  of  that  asset.  A 
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According  to  the  dictionary  fishing  is 

“the  art  . . . of  catching  fish.”  It  sounds  pretty 
simple  but  fishing  isn’t  a simple  activity  — it’s  an  art. 
To  be  a successful  angler  you  have  to  develop  your 
knowledge  and  skill  to  a high  degree.  You  have  to  know 
your  tools  — but  first  you  have  to  know  how  to  find  the 
fish. 

Where  to  Try.  Fish,  like  all  creatures  of  instinct 
and  habit,  can  most  likely  be  found  in  the  places  where 
they  feed  and  live  and  though  you  can’t  see  underwater 
you  can  learn  to  locate  these  areas. 

It  helps  to  study  the  body  of  water  you  intend  to 
fish  and  learn  its  bottom  configuration  or  layout.  You 
can  determine  where  the  fish  are  located  and  their  most 
probable  paths  of  movement. 

Start  with  a good,  well-defined  topographical 
map  showing  contour  lines  at  a minimum  of  5-foot  in- 
tervals. Ideally  the  map  should  show  all  existing  road- 
beds, house  foundations  and  bridges  as  well  as  the 
natural  lake  bottom. 

Next  get  a sonar  device  to  show  you  the  water 
depth  and  help  locate  underwater  structures.  This  will 

MAJOR  JIM  PORTER,  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Center,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  is  a 
fishing  expert  who  has  conducted  his  own  TV  show  for  several  years.  He  was  the 
subject  of  Bassmaster”  in  August  74  SOLDIERS.  His  thanks  to  Buck  Perry,  Hick- 
ory, N.C.  who  shares  his  fishing  theories. 


MAJ  Jim  Porter 


be  a great  help  in  orienting  you  to  the  lake  bottom. 
(Inexpensive  depth  finders  will  do  as  well  as  higher 
priced  versions  but  stay  with  the  good  brand  names.) 

Fish  spend  most  of  their  time  in  20  to  35  feet  of 
water  if  possible.  If  your  lake  is  shallower  your  finny 
friends  will  live  in  or  near  the  deepest  sections.  But  at 
these  depths  fish  are  dormant  and  feed  very  little;  the 
angler’s  salvation  comes  at  random  periods  when  fish 
move  up  to  the  shallows  to  forage  and  feed.  Since  most 
fishermen  usually  confine  their  fishing  to  less  than  12 
feet  of  water,  these  movements  to  shallow  waters  touch 
off  the  excited  comment  that  “They’re  really  biting.’’ 

The  truth  is  that  anglers  have  found  the  fish  in  a 
shallow  feeding  area  and  were  able  to  reach  them  with 
their  lures.  But  at  times  fish  will  only  move  up  to  the  15- 
or  18-foot  level  to  feed  and  at  other  times  they’ll  move 
up  into  the  shallow  bank  areas.  The  most  consistent 
depth,  however,  will  be  the  8-  to  10-foot  range. 

Though  there  are  many  theories  relating  to 
moon,  tides,  time  of  day  and  the  water  temperature,  no 
one  has  ever  factually  determined  how  to  predict  when 
these  movements  to  the  shallows  will  occur.  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  very  closely  predict  where  they  will  occur. 

Fish  move  along  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  guiding 
themselves  with  “landmarks”  or  “signposts”  much  the 
same  way  humans  use  a sidewalk  or  path.  In  moving 
from  deep  to  shallow  water  the  single  most  important 
and  common  paths  fish  use  are  the  ridges  of  terrain  that 
extend  from  the  bank  out  to  deep  water.  If  a ridge  ends 
or  loses  its  underwater  definition  before  it  gets  to  20  feet 
it’s  not  going  to  be  very  productive.  It  must  reach  out  to 
the  home  water. 

Other  paths  exist  — old  creek  channels,  stump 
rows  and  well-defined  contour  changes  — but  they  too 
must  reach  out  to  the  home  water  to  be  really  effective. 
Generally  speaking,  the  steeper  these  paths,  short  of 
being  sheer  drop-offs,  the  more  productive  they're 
likely  to  be. 

All  fish,  particularly  the  big  ones,  tend  to  hang 
close  to  deep  water  in  order  to  have  an  escape  route 
from  danger.  When  found  more  than  6 feet  deep  fish 
usually  will  hold  or  key  to  some  type  of  structure  break 
on  the  path,  such  as  a stump,  log,  rock  pile,  small 
drop-off  or  a sudden  contour  change  on  the  bottom. 

Guidelines.  Remember  these  key  points  for 
finding  fish: 

• When  you’re  plugging  the  shoreline  99.9  per- 
cent of  the  fish  are  out  behind  you. 

• You  can  accomplish  consistent  fish-catching 
in  6 to  12  feet  of  water,  on  or  very  near  a movement 
route  and  at  the  “break”  (stump,  rock  pile,  sudden  con- 
tour change)  on  that  route. 

• Points  and  their  related  underwater  ridges  are 
normally  the  best  movement  routes  to  the  shallows, 
provided  they  reach  out  to  at  least  20  feet  of  depth. 

What  to  Use.  Fishing  equipment  is  a matter  of 
personal  preference  but  these  are  good  rules: 

• Use  the  lightest  gear  and  lines  that  fit  a situa- 
tion. Light  outfits  are  less  tiring,  more  fun  and  make  it 
easier  to  present  your  lure.  The  lighter  the  line,  the 


better  the  lure  action.  Picture  using  14-inch  rope  on 
your  favorite  running  or  vibrating  lure  and  think  how 
much  that  would  dampen  the  action. 

• For  lines  over  12-pound  test  use  a level-wind, 
free-spool,  bait-casting  reel.  If  your  range  is  8-  to 
12-pound  lines  either  an  open-face  spinning  or  pushbut- 
ton spincast  reel  is  the  ticket.  Lines  of  less  than  8-pound 
test  are  best  restricted  to  open-face  spinning  reels  of  the 
light/ultra-light  variety. 

• Be  sure  your  rod  and  line  go  together.  Don’t 
use  6-pound  line  on  a medium  action  rod.  The  rod 
should  reach  its  maximum  flex  before  the  line  breaks; 
otherwise  the  line  is  too  light.  The  reverse  applies  also, 
in  that  heavy  line  casts  poorly  on  too  light  a rod. 

• There  is  no  magic  lure  now,  then  or  in  the 
future.  A lure  is  a tool  to  do  a job  and  you  use  different 
lures  in  different  ways.  In  your  tackle  box  you  need 
crank-type,  diving  lures  that  get  down  and  run  at  6 to  8 
feet  and  12  to  15  feet. 

You’ll  also  need  a few  “safety  pin”  style  spinner 
baits  for  running  around  logs,  stumps,  weeds  and  other 
obstructions.  A few  (4-ounce  jigs  will  be  handy  for 
winter  fishing  on  rock  piles  and  steep,  rock  banks.  And 
every  box  needs  a dozen  each  blue  and  black  plastic 
worms  in  6-  to  7-inch  sizes,  with  14-ounce  slip  sinkers 
and  3/0  hooks. 

A couple  of  topwater  darters  and  chuggers  do 
well  to  round  out  the  selection.  And  color  is  the  least  of 
your  problems.  Whatever  color  you’re  comfortable 
with  and  have  confidence  in  is  the  best.  For  newcomers 
I recommend  yellow  and  black/white  as  your  basics. 

• Don’t  waste  your  money  on  off-brand  specials 
in  fishing  tackle;  you’ll  only  get  burned.  Buy  good, 
sound,  quality  brand  names  and  keep  your  gear  in  top 
condition.  Your  only  link  to  that  trophy  fish  is  your 
tackle  so  pay  close  attention  to  it.  Brand  names  sell  well 
and  the  stocks  move,  while  off-brands  sit  on  the  store 
shelf  and  deteriorate.  Any  time  your  equipment  fails  or 
your  line  breaks  it’s  entirely  YOUR  fault  ...  the  time 
to  do  something  about  it  is  before  you  head  for  the 
pond. 

Keep  Thinking.  Before  you  head  for  the  fishing 
hole  think  about  the  most  important  part  of  fishing  for 
you  and  your  family  — SAFETY.  Pedestal  seats  in 
fishing  boats  can  break,  especially  at  the  swivel  point. 
Wear  your  life  vest  and  keep  it  zipped. 

Check  your  boat’s  steering  set-up.  These  sys- 
tems are  extremely  prone  to  failure.  Loss  of  steering 
will  usually  cause  an  outboard  motor  to  torque  into  a 
hard  turn  and  throw  the  driver  out  or  even  flip  the  boat. 
Unless  the  boat  does  flip  it  will  continue  to  run  in  a 
circle  and  will  usually  come  back  to  you  with  that  sharp 
prop  churning  the  water  and  your  head;  so  install  a 
kill-switch  on  your  boat. 

With  proper  preparation  and  attention  to  detail 
you  can  ensure  your  fishing  efforts  are  safe  and 
successful.  So  good  luck,  good  fishing  and  remember: 
The  way  to  bountiful  fishing  is  — 

• Use  your  head  and  _ 

• Keep  your  lure  wet.  * 
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LTC  Nelson  L.  Marsh 


VALHALLA  FOR 


THE  HOME  of  the  national 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum,  Cooperstown,  N.Y., 
nestles  quietly  at  the  south  end  of 
scenic  Otsego  Lake.  This  is  the 
country  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  Leatherstocking  tales.  It 
is  also  baseball’s  birthplace. 

Here  in  1839  Abner  Dou- 
bleday — then  an  instructor  at  a 
military  prep  school  and  later  a 
Union  major  general  prominent  in 
Civil  War  actions  from  Fort  Sumter 
to  Gettysburg  — formalized  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

Picturesque  Cooperstown  is 
normally  a quiet,  idyllic  little  village 
of  about  2,500  hardy  New  York 
staters  who  brave  icy  winds  which 
sweep  in  from  Canada  less  than  i 00 
miles  to  the  northwest.  But  the  vil- 
lage of  museums  located  60  miles 
west  of  Albany  and  70  miles  east  of 
Syracuse  particularly  springs  to  life 
each  summer  as  the  annual  horde  of 
“flatland  touristers”  from  all  50 
states  and  many  foreign  countries 
descend  on  the  historic  town  — 
nearly  280,000  tourists  each  year. 

They  come  from  all  points  of 
the  compass  just  to  visit  Coopers- 
town and  historical  sites  like  Feni- 
more House  and  the  Farmer’s 
Museum.  Visitors  swell  the  village’s 
summer-time  population  and  flock 
to  points  of  interest.  But  by  far  the 
biggest  attraction  is  the  National 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  Museum  and 
Library  located  in  downtown 
Cooperstown  just  off  New  York 
State  Highway  28. 

The  world-renowned  na- 
tional landmark  is  open  daily  year 
round  except  for  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day. 
The  complex  has  drawn  more  than 
4,000,000  visitors  since  it  was 
opened  in  1939.  About  260,000  visit 
the  Hall  of  Fame  annually,  most  of 
them  during  the  summer. 

Beautiful  Country.  When 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  came  to 
Cooperstown  in  1972  to  play  the 
New  York  Yankees  in  the  annual 
Hall  of  Fame  Game,  Joe  Hendrick- 
son of  the  Pasadena  Star  News  ob- 
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LAWRENCE  PETER  BERRA 

"YOGI" 

NEW  YORK,  A. L.  1946-  1963 
NEW  .YORK,  N.  L.  196  J 
PLAYED  ON  MORE  PENNANT-WINNERS  (l4)  AND 
WORLD  CHAMPIONS  (10)  THAN  ANY  PLAYER  IN 
HISTORY.  HAD  358  HOME  RUNS  AND  LIFETIME 
.283  BATTINO  AVERAGE. SET  MANY  RECORDS 
POR  CATCHERS,  1NCLUDINC  148  CONSECUTIVE 
GAMES  WITHOUT  AN  ERROR.  VOTED  A.  L.  MOST 
VALUABLE  PLAYER  1931-34-33.  MANAGED 
YANKEES  TO  PENNANT  IN  1964. 


MONFORD  (MONTE)  IRVIN 
NEGRO  LEAGUES  1937-1948 
NEW  YORK  N.L.,  CHICAGO  N.L., 
1949-1956 

REOARDED  AS  ONE  OP  NEGRO  LEAOUES'BEST 
HITTERS.  STAR  SLUGGER  OP  NEWARK  EAOLES 
WON  1946  NEORO  LEACUE  BATTING  TITLE. 
LED  N.L.  IN  RUNS  BATTED  IN  AND  PACED 
,,MIRACLE''OIANTS  IN  HITTING  IN  1951 
DRIVE  TO  PENNANT.  BATTED. 438  AND 
STOLE  HOME  IN  1931  WORLD  SERIES. 


DENTON  T.  (CY)  YOUNG 

CLEVELAND  (N>  1890-88 
8T.  LOUIS  IN)  1899  -1900 
BOSTON  (A)  1901  - 08 
CLEVELAND  (A)  1909-11 
BOSTON  (N)  1911 

ONLY  PITCHER  IN  FIRST  HUNDRED 
YEARS  OF  BASEBALL  TO  WIN  BOO  GAMES. 
AMONG  HIS  Bll  VICTORIES  WERE  3 
NO- HIT  SHUTOUTS.  PITCHED  PERFECT 
GAME  MAT  S,  1904, NO  OPPOSING 
BATSMAN  REACHING  FIRST  BASE. 


JOSHUA  (JOSH)  GIBSON 
NEGRO  LEAGUES  1930-1946 
CONSIDERED  OREATEST  SLUGGER  IN  NEGRO 
BASEBALL  LEAGUES,  POWER- HITTING  CATCHER 
WHO  HIT  ALMOST  800  HOME  RUNS  IN  LEAGUE 
AND  INDEPENDENT  BASEBALL  DURING  HIS 
17-YEAR  CAREER.  CREDITED  WITH  HAVING 
BEEN  NEORO  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  BATTINO 
CHAMPION  IN  1936-38-42-43. 


served  of  Cooperstown:  “Every- 
body in  America  should  see  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia  City  and 
Cooperstown.  You  feel  the  tradition 
of  the  country  when  you  do.  The 
Dodger  bus  travelled  through  the 
valleys  of  upper  New  York.  My, 
how  green  it  was  — beautiful  green. 
The  trees  were  heavy,  the  lakes  full 
and  clear.  The  air  was  cool. 

“Many  of  the  homes  in 
Cooperstown  are  two-story  flat- 
tops,  some  of  them  100  years  or 
more  old.  The  trees  are  majestic. 
The  sidewalks  are  swollen  in  places. 
Flower  pots  beautify  the  light  poles. 

“In  a day  when  the  highway 
skirts  our  cities  and  one  sees  no- 
thing but  advertisements  and  light 
poles,  it  was  a reawakening  to  travel 
on  a narrow,  curved,  up-and-down 
road  which  took  us  through  each 
town.  We  saw  homes,  stores, 
schools,  churches,  sidewalks  and 
scores  of  happy  people  living  in  the 
green  — not  the  commercial  green 
of  money  but  the  refreshing  green  of 
original  untouched  America.” 

Bearing  a striking  resem- 
blance to  Germany’s  Black  Forest 
region,  Cooperstown  is  lovely  and 
its  citizens  are  gracious  hosts.  And 


it  seems  just  about  everybody  in  the 
village  knows  Ken  Smith. 

HOF  Director.  Ken  Smith 
was  named  Director  of  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  in  1963. 
He  had  traveled  with  John  J. 
McGraw’s  baseball  New  York 
Giants  and  the  New  York  Yankees 
for  38  years  as  a baseball  writer  for  a 
pair  of  New  York  City  newspapers. 
He  also  covered  the  football  New 
York  Giants  for  37  years  and  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  pres- 
tigious Baseball  Writers’  Associa- 
tion of  America  for  19  years. 

Under  Smith’s  guidance  the 
National  Baseball  Library  Wing 
annex  was  opened  in  1968.  Every 
year  he  welcomes  dozens  of  former 
Big  Leaguers  — HOF  members, 
non-members  and  hopefuls  — and 
their  families  to  Cooperstown. 

The  P inacle.  For  this  is 
the  ultimate  honor  for  a professional 
baseball  player.  Election  and  induc- 
tion into  America’s  oldest  one-sport 
hall  of  fame  means  a share  of 
baseball  immortality.  It’s  baseball’s 
pinnacle  and  the  game’s  equivalent 
to  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  terms  of 
the  prestige  and  awe  accorded  the 
holder  of  the  honor. 


“It’s  like  climbing  a moun- 
tain and  the  only  thing  that’s  sort  of 
scary  is  what  can  happen  next,” 
says  1973  inductee  Boston  and  Mil- 
waukee Brave  Pitcher  Warren 
Spahn  — a 4-year  World  War  II 
U.S.  Army  veteran  who  fought  at 
the  Rhine  River’s  Remagen  Bridge. 
“Now  that  I am  almost  at  the  pin- 
nacle — the  Hall  of  Fame  — where 
does  one  go  from  here?  There  are 
no  more  mountains  to  climb.” 

New  York  catcher  Lawrence 
(Yogi)  Berra  (who  saw  World  War 
II  Navy  service)  was  inducted  in 
1972  and  said,  “I  hope  my  being 
here  will  be  an  inspiration  for  every 
boy  in  America.” 

In  August  1974  another 
former  Army  vet  (1951-52),  pitcher 
Edward  (Whitey)  Ford  was  in- 
ducted along  with  his  former  New 
York  Yankee  teammate,  Mickey 
Mantle,  and  others,  bringing  to  al- 
most 150  the  number  of  Baseball 
Hall  of  Famers. 

Other  HOF  members  who 
wore  Army  uniforms  include 
pitchers  Christy  Mathewson, 
Grover  Cleveland  Alexander  and 
Jay  Hanna  (Dizzy)  Dean,  second 
baseman  Jackie  Robinson  , out- 


WA.R.R.EN  EDWAR.D  SPAHN 

BOSTON  N.L., MILWAUKEE  N.L., 
NEW  YORK  N.L..SAN  FRANCISCO  N.L., 
1942-1965 

BECAME  FIFTH  BIGGEST  WINNER  IN  MAJORS' 
HISTORY  WITH  363  VICTORIES.  MOST 
VICTORIES  FOR  A LEFT-HANDER. WON  20 
OR  MORE  GAMES  13  SEASONS.SIX  IN  A ROW. 
SET  ALL-TIME  RECORDS  FOR  YEARS  LEADINC 
LEAGUE  IN  VICTORIES  18J AND  COMPLETE 
GAMES '9L A L50  N.L. CAREER  HIGHS  WITH 
663  GAMES  STARTED;  3,264  INNINGS; 
2,833  STRIKEOUTS.  PITCHED  NO’HITTER 
IN  I960.  ANOTHER  IN  1961. 


GEORGE  HERMAN  (BABE)  RUTH 

BOSTON -NEW  TOR  K.A.L.;  BOSTON,  N.L. 
1918  -I93B 

GREATEST  DRAWING  CARD  IN  HISTORY  OT 
BASEBALL.  HOLDER  OF  MANY  HOME  RUN 
AND  OTHER  BATTING  RECORDS.  GATHERED 
T14  HOME  RUNS  IN  ADDITION  TO  FIFTEEN 
IN  WORLD  SERIES. 


JOSEPH  PAUL  DIMAGGIO 

NEW  YORK  A. L. 1936  TO  1931 


HIT  SAFELY  IN  36  CONSECUTIVE  GAMES 
FOR  MAJOR  LEAGUE  RECORD  1941. HIT  2 
HOME-RUNS  IN  ONE  INNINO  1936. HIT  3 
HOME-RUNS  IN  ONE  OAME  ( 3 TIMES3.HOLDS 
NUMEROUS  BATTING  RECORDS. FLAYED  IN 
10  WORLD  SERIES  <31  GAMES)  AND  11  ALL 
STAR  GAMES. MOST  VALUABLE  FLAYER 
A. L. 1939. 1941, 1947. 


R.OY  CAMPANELLA 
“CAMPY” 


BROOKLYN  N.  L.  1948  - 1937 
MOST  VALUABLE  PLAYER  N.  L.  1931  1933 -1933 
ESTABLISHED  RECORDS  FOR  CATCHERS:  MOST 
HOME-RUNS  IN  A SEASON  41,  MOST  RUNS 
BATTED  IN  142. SET  N.L. RECORD  FOR  CHANCES 
ACCEPTED  BY  CATCHERS  FOR  MOST  CONSECUTIVE 
YEARS  6.  TIED  RECORD  FOR  MOST  YEARS  IN 
PUTOUT3  6.  CAUGHT  100  OR  MORE  GAMES  FOR 
MOST  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  9.  LED  IN  FIELDING 
AVERAGE  FOR  CATCHERS  1949- 1932 -1933  1937. 


CHARLES  DILLON  STENGEL 

“CASEY**  ; 

MANACED  NEW  YORK.  YANKEES  1949-1960.  ! 
WON  IO  PENNANT^  AND  7 WORLD  SERIES  WITH 
NEW  YORK  YANKEES. ONLY  MANAGER  TO  WIN 
5 CONSECUTIVE  WORLD  SERIES  1949-1993. 
PLAYED  OUTFIELD  1912-1929  WITH  BROOKLYN, 
PITTSBURGH.  PHILADELPHIA.  NEW  .YORK  AND 
BOSTON  N.L.  TEAMS.  MANAGED  BROOKLYN 
1934- 1936.  BOSTON  BRAVES  19^8  1943. 
NEW'  YORK  METS  1962-1963. 


STANLEY  FRANK.  MUSIAL 

“THE  MAN" 

ST.  LOUIS  CARDINALS  1941-1963 
HOLDS  MANY  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  RECORDS, 
AMONG  THEM:  GAMES  PLATED  3026;  AT 
BAT  10972  TIMES;  3630  HITS;  MOST  RUNS 
SCORED  1949;  MOST  RUNS  BATTED  IN  1931; 

TOTAL  BASES  6134.  LED  N.L.  IN  TOTAL 
BASES  6 YEARS,  SLUGGING  PERCENTAGE 
6 YEARS.  MOST  VALUABLE  PLAYER  1943- 
1946-1948.  NAMED  ON  12  ALL  STAR  TEAMS. 
LIFETIME  BATTING  AVERAGE  .331. 


SANFORD  K.OUFAX 

"SANDY" 

BROOKLYN  N.  L.  1933  - 1937 
LOS  ANGELAS  N.  L.  1938-1966 
SET  ALL-TIME  RECORDS  WIT#  4 NO-HITTERS 
IN  4 YEARS.  CAPPED  BY  1963  PERFECT  GAME. 
AND  BY  CAPTURING  EARNED-RUN  TITLE  PIVE 
SEASONS  IN  A ROW.  1962 -I966.WON  25  OR 
MORE  GAMES  THREE  TIMES.  HAD  II  SHUTOUTS 
IN  1963.  STRIKEOUT  LEADER  FOUR  TIMES. 
WITH  RECORD  382  IN  1963.  FANNED  18  IN  A 
CAME  TWICE  MOST  VALUABLE  PLAYER  1963. 

. CY  YOUNp  AWARD  WINNER  1963-63-66. 


ROBERTO  WALKER  CLEMENTE 
PITTSBURGH  N.L.  1955-1972 
MEMBER  OP  EXCLUSIVE  3,000 -HIT  CLUB.  LED 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE  IN  BATTING  FOUR  TIMES. 
HAD  FOUR  SEASONS  WITH  200  OR  MORE  HITS 
WHILE  POSTINO  LIFETIME  .317  AVERAGE  AND 
240  HOME  RUNS. WON  MOST  VALUABLE  FLAYER 
AWARD  1966. RIFLE-ARMED  DEFENSIVE  STAR 
SET  N.L.  MARK  BY  FACING  OUTFIELDERS  IN 
ASSISTS  FIVE  YEARS.  BATTED. 362  IN  TWO 
WORLD  SERlEStHITTINO  IN  ALL  14  GAMES. 


fielders  Hank  Greenberg.  Joe  Di- 
Maggio  and  Monte  Irvin  and  short- 
stop Luke  Appling. 

When  It  Began.  Selection 
for  the  Hall  of  Fame  itself  began  in 
1936  with  the  election  of  five 
baseball  immortals.  The  original 
five:  outfielder  Ty  Cobb,  out- 
fielder-pitcher  George  Herman 
(Babe)  Ruth,  shortstop  Honus 
Wagner  and  pitchers  Walter  John- 
son and  Christy  Mathewson. 

The  National  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame  and  Museum  was  officially 
dedicated  by  baseball  commissioner 
Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis 
in  June  1939.  The  25  players  who 
had  been  named  up  to  that  time 
were  honored  and  the  1 1 who  were 
still  living  journeyed  to  Coopers- 
town  for  Baseball's  Centennial 
celebration. 

Invention  of  the  game  in 
Cooperstown  is  widely  attributed  to 
Abner  Doubleday,  who  later  gained 
fame  as  a Union  Army  Civil  War 
major  general  of  volunteers.  He 
fired  the  first  gun  for  the  Federals  as 
a captain  at  Fort  Sumter,  S.C.,  in 
1861. 

What  To  See.  “That  ball 
will  go  to  Cooperstown''  springs  to 


the  baseball  fan's  mind  every  time 
some  outstanding  player  rewrites 
the  record  book.  And  whether  it  be 
shoes,  a glove,  a bat  or  ball,  the  Hall 
of  Fame  usually  gets  a memento  of 
the  event. 

Visitors  can  hear  the  voices 
and  see  the  movies  and  photographs 
of  baseball’s  greats  and  near  greats. 
One  room  in  the  Museum  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  baseball's  most  be- 
loved performer  — Babe  Ruth. 
Baseball  greats  Ty  Cobb,  Lou 
Gehrig  and  Stan  Musial  are  all 
prominently  honored  also. 

The  vast  array  of  exhibits 
covers  the  whole  gamut  of  baseball 
lore.  A veritable  feast  is  spread  for 
the  baseball  pilgrim.  The  Mu- 
seum’s collection  includes  so  many 
valuable  and  historic  baseball  ar- 
tifacts that  not  all  can  be  displayed 
at  the  same  time  so  exhibits  are 
changed  regularly.  Baseball 
memorabilia  of  all  types  make  the 
Museum  portion  a paradise  for 
sports  fans  of  all  ages.  Cooperstown 
is  their  place. 

In  the  Museum  fans  can  see 
historic  bats,  balls,  gloves,  shoes, 
masks,  cigarette  and  gum  cards  and 
autographs,  not  to  mention  news- 


papers from  1860,  music,  score- 
cards,  lockers  and  even  the  wooden 
seats  reserved  for  U.S.  Presidents 
from  Washington,  D.C.’s  old  Grif- 
fith Stadium. 

HOF  Wing.  The  Hall  of 

Fame  wing  itself  is  an  imposing  gal- 
lery of  steel  and  brick  construction 
with  Vermont  black  marble  col- 
umns supporting  a lofty  cathedral 
ceiling.  This  is  the  Valhalla  itself. 
The  25-foot-high  ceiling  and  marble 
columns  give  the  hall  an  aura  of 
stateliness. 

Along  either  side  of  the 
43x85-foot  gallery  are  raised  aisles 
with  alcoves  where  the  bronze 
player  plaques  are  displayed.  On 
the  plaques  are  engraved  the  biog- 
raphies which  inspire  a certain  sol- 
emnity as  fans  — young  and  old  — 
live  for  a moment  amid  the  lore  and 
legends  of  America's  own  sport. 

Most  visitors,  after  touring 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  Museum  and  Lib- 
rary and  experiencing  the  charm  of 
Cooperstown  — the  beauty  of  Ot- 
sego Lake  and  the  majesty  of  the 
surrounding  forested  hills  — agree 
Cooperstown  is  indeed  an  ideal  set- 
ting for  the  baseball  shrine,  a Val- 
halla of  Heroes.  £ 


JOHN  J.  Me CRAW 

STAB  THIRD-BASEMAN  OF  THE 
GREAT  BALTIMORE  ORIOLES,  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  CHAMPIONS  IN  THE  *OOfB.  FOR 
SO  TEARS  MANAGER  OF  THE  NEW  TORE 
e'lANTS  STARTING  IN  190*. 
ONOER  HIS  LEAPEHSHIP  THE 
GIANTS  WON  to  PENNANTS  ANB  • 
WORLD  C H AM  PIONSR  IPS* 


HENRY  LOUIS  GEHRIG 

NEW  YORK  YANKEES. 1923-1939 
HOLDER  OF  MORE  THAN  A SCORE  OF 
MAJOR  AND  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  RECORDS) 
INCLUDINO  THAT  OF  PLAYINO  21J0 
CONSECUTIVE  OAMES.  WHEN  HE  RETIRED 
IN  1939.  HE  HAD  A LIFE  TIME  BATTINO 
AVERAOE  OF  340. 


JAY  HANNA <D1ZZY)  DEAN 

ST.  LOUIS  <N.L.>  1932  193  7 
CHftlAOOtN.L. >1938  "1941 

ONE  OF  FOUR  N.LtPITCHEKS  TO  WIN  30  OR 
MORE  OAMES  UNDER  MODERN  REGULATIONS. 
PITCHED  IN  1934  (ST. L.)  193  B (CHICAGO  > 
WORLD  SERIES.LED  LEAOUE  IN  STRIKEOUTS 
1932-33-34-33- S1NOLE  GAME  RECORD  WITH 
17,  JULY  30. 1933.  FIRST  PITCHER  TO  MAKE 
TWO  HITS  IN  ONE  INNINO  IN  WORLD  SERIES 
MOST  VALUABLE  N.L. FLAYER  IN  1934. 


THEODORE  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS 
“TED” 

BOSTON  RED  SOX  A.L.  1939-1960 
BATTED  .406  IN  1941.  LED  A.L.  IN  BATTINO 
6 TIMES;  SLUGGING  PERCENTAGE  9 TIMES; 
TOTAL  BASES  6 TIMES;  RUNS  SCORED  6 TIMES; 
BASES  ON  BALLS  8 TIMES.  TOTAL  HITS  2634 
INCLUDED  321  HOME  RUNS.  LIFETIME  BATTINO 
AVF.RAOE.344.  LIFETIME  SLUGGING  AVERAGE 
.634.  MOST  VALUABLE  A.L. PLAYER  1946  8 1949. 
PLAYED  IN  18  ALL  STAR  GAMES.  NAMED  PLAYER 
OF  THE  DECADE  1931  - I960. 


WHAT’S  NEW 


THE  ARMY  AT  LARGE 

Straight  Shooters 

The  U.S.  Army  Marksmanship  Unit  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga . , is  now  a "com- 
mand." On  January  1,  the  unit  as- 
sumed command  of  Army  Marksmanship 
Training  Units  (MTU)  at  various 
posts.  Although  it's  one  of  the 
smallest  FORSCOM  commands,  its  res- 
ponsibilities for  training  and  com- 
petition are  important.  Last  year, 
the  MTUs  conducted  153  clinics  for 
Army  units.  National  Guard,  Reserve, 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  civil- 
ian gun  clubs.  Colonel  Sidney  R. 
Hinds  is  the  unit's  first  CO. 


2d  To  None 

The  2d  Armored  "Hell  On  Wheels"  is 
now  the  Army's  largest  division.  It 
recently  activated  a fourth  brigade. 
The  additional  3,800-man  unit  will 
allow  the  division  to  keep  its  nor- 
mal three-brigade  structure  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  while  deploying  the 
fourth  unit  to  Europe . 

Drill  Sergeants 

The  Army  needs  a few  good  men  to  be 
drill  sergeants.  And  one  may  be 
you.  In  the  past  only  volunteers 
were  selected  but  DA  has  changed 
this  policy.  For  many  qualified 
NCOs,  drill  sergeant  duty  will  now 
be  a mandatory  assignment.  MILPERCEN 
now  is  receiving  nominations  from 
career  branches.  Male  SGT  E5s  and 
female  E4s  still  are  encouraged  to 
volunteer.  Most  women  drill  ser- 
geants will  be  assigned  either  to 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  or  Fort  McClel- 
lan, Ala.  But  the  Army  is  making  it 


attractive  for  the  non-volunteer  se- 
lectee. There's  proficiency  pay  and 
the  tour  has  been  reduced  to  2 
years.  The  assignment  also  will  be 
considered  in  future  promotions  and 
school  selection. 


ROTC  Persons 

Too  bad  male  chauvinists,  Army  ROTC 
has  survived  its  third  year  of  fe- 
male participation.  And  this  year 
approximately  400  female  cadets  will 
take  part  in  basic  and  advanced  camp 
training.  Cadets  of  both  genders 
will  attend  the  same  camps  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  training  to  the 
extent  possible.  This  action  is 
consistent  with  ROTC  objectives  to 
prepare  future  officers  with  a gen- 
eral knowledge  of  military  skills 
regardless  of  branch  assignment,  and 
with  Army  policy  prohibiting  use  of 
women  in  combat . 

Foreign  Weapons  Display 

A new  Army  road  show  is  giving  se- 
lected installations  a first-hand 
look  at  military  hardware  of  Soviet- 
bloc  countries.  The  Army  Materiel 
Command  prepared  the  unique  "Foreign 
Weapons  Equipment  Display,"  which  is 
conducted  by  the  519th  MI  Bn.  First 
Lieutenant  Brinton  Harrison,  OIC, 
says,  "We're  showing  that  a poten- 
tial opponent  has  weapons  as  good  as 
ours,  maybe  better,  and  is  backed  by 
a fighting  organization  not  to  be 
feared  but  respected."  The  exhibit 
includes  a variety  of  Soviet,  Chi- 
nese and  Warsaw  Pact  equipment  in- 
cluding small  arms  and  crew- served 
weapons  and  missiles.  Since  last 
July  the  display  visited  10  posts 
and  numerous  ARNG  and  Reserve  units. 
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The  Army  is  testing  an  experimental 
8-wheeled  vehicle  known  as  the 
"Twister."  The  double-bodied  vehi- 
cle, designed  to  cross  rough  ter- 
rain at  high  speeds,  is  being  put 
through  its  paces  by  MASSTER  (Mod- 
ern Army  Selected  Systems  Test  Eval- 
uation and  Review  Agency)  at  Fort 


It's  an  RPV.  That's  Remotely  Pilot- 
ed Vehicle  for  those  of  you  unfamil- 
iar with  military  acronyms.  The 
little  marvel,  being  developed  for 
the  Army  by  Teledyne  Ryan  Aeronauti- 
cal, will  weigh  no  more  than  120 
pounds,  fly  at  speeds  between  75  and 
120  knots  and  do  its  thing  at  ap- 
proximately 2,000  feet  altitude.  And 
what  is  its  "thing? "--Kamikaze  mis- 
sions, surveillance,  anti-helicopter 
defense,  damage  assessment,  elec- 
tronic countermeasures , counter- 
countermeasures , counter-counter- 
counter-countermeasures . . . . 


A New  Twist 


Plane. . . . 


Hood,  Tex.  Part  of  the  Twister's 
mobility  comes  from  a special  yoke 
that  allows  the  two  parts  of  its 
body  to  bend  in  the  middle,  plus  a 
suspension  system  that  allows  each 
wheel  to  move  independently  over  ob- 
stacles. It  is  powered  by  two  8- 
cylinder,  440-cubic-inch  engines. 

The  civilian  firm  that  designed  and 
built  the  Twister  foresees  the  vehi- 
cle as  a scout  car  or  prime  mover. 

Zap!  You’re  Contoured 

The  newest  family  of  theodolytes 
(used  by  surveyors  to  sight  on  dis- 
tant markers  and  determine  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  angles)  uses  laser 
beams.  The  new  system  will  cut  land 
surveying  time  in  half  and  cut  costs 
by  one- third.  And,  it's  simple. 

The  laser  sender  emits  a narrow  beam 
pulsed  straight  up.  From  a second 
ground  point,  the  receiver  detects 
the  laser  light,  reflected  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  locks  in  the  exact 
direction.  A crew  then  extends  this 
line  back  to  the  laser  firing  point. 

More  Tanks 

We  learned  something  from  the  Octo- 
ber 1973  Middle  East  War:  Tank  los- 

ses were  higher  than  expected.  At 
the  same  time,  the  U.S.  received  ur- 
gent requests  for  more  tanks  from 
foreign  nations.  These  were  sup- 
plied from  our  inventory  and  from 
the  production  line.  To  refill  our 
stocks  and  adjust  for  more  require- 
ments, DA  is  accelerating  M60A1  tank 
production  from  40  to  103  per  month. 
In  addition,  1,209  M48A1  and  A3 
tanks  are  to  be  converted  to  M48A5s 
which  have  105mm  guns. 

WHF  RETHEHELLAREWE! 

Reading  a map  is  like  eating  pizza. 
There's  no  graceful  or  quiet  way  to 
do  it.  But  MASSTER  is  testing  a 
new  gadget  to  improve  map  reading 
efficiency.  The  new  evasion  chart 
(EVC ) viewers  resemble  small  pocket 
cameras.  Soldiers  look  into  the  de- 
vice through  a magnifying  lens  and 
view  the  maps,  miniaturized  on  film. 
At  night,  self-contained  lights  il- 
luminate the  viewing  screen. 
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Listen  to  the  Whistle, 
the  Rumble  and  the  Roar 

Soldiers  rapidly  are  finding  out 
that  passenger  trains  that  were  al- 
most extinct  in  1970  are  alive  and 
well  and  going  places.  For  millions 
of  railroad  buffs  what  is  happening 
to  railroad  passenger  service  is 
good  news  indeed.  For  one  thing, 
the  trains  are  there.  Not  as  many 
as  the  20,000  that  crisscrossed  the 
country  in  1929,  but  a lot  more  than 
the  450  left  in  1970.  Today,  Amtrak 
operates  some  2,000  trains.  Eighty 
to  90  percent  on-time  arrivals,  des- 
pite neglected  roadbeds,  hundreds  of 
new  or  refurbished  passenger  cars, 
and  scores  of  the  latest  and  most 
powerful  engines--all  have  helped  to 
bring  the  passengers  back.  Further- 
more, Amtrak ' s nationwide,  toll-free 
information  and  reservation  system 
has  all  but  eliminated  annoying  res- 
ervation mistakes.  Passengers  paint 
a bright  picture.  Eating  is  good 
and  reasonably  cheap  in  the  dining 
cars,  and  the  service  is  fast  and 
friendly.  Not  that  things  are  per- 
fect at  Amtrak.  But  the  attitude 
has  changed.  Upgrading  passenger 
service  is  an  on-going  program, 
Amtrak  officials  emphasize.  By  1976 
and  the  Bicentennial  celebration-- 
when  thousands  of  visitors  from  such 
railroad-rich  countries  as  Switzer- 
land and  Japan  are  expected  here-- 
Amtrak  hopes  that  Americans  will  not 
need  to  apologize  for  their  own  rail 
passenger  network. 

“Waddling”  Popular  with  Soldiers 

Snowshoes  are  finding  new  favor  with 
soldiers  who  enjoy  getting  away  from 
it  all.  "Snowshoeing  is  a sport 
that  requires  no  skill.  If  a person 
can  walk,  he  can  snowshoe , " explains 
an  avid  fan.  "Word  hasn't  gotten 
around  too  much  because , like  their 
sport,  snowshoers  are  quiet,"  says 
a fanatic.  Bands  of  Ojibwa  Indians 
on  the  northern  fringes  of  the  Great 
Lakes  celebrated  the  winter's  first 
snowfall  with  a snowshoe  dance.  But 
the  Indians  wouldn't  recoanize  some 
of  the  new  equipment  on  the  market-- 


plastic snowshoes  with  nylon  lacings 
and  bindings  or  a magnesium  alloy 
model  laced  with  steel  cable.  Vet- 
erans scoff  at  the  innovations.  Says 
one,  "A  snowshoer  who  loves  his 
sport  can  make  do  with  discarded 
tennis  rackets." 

Waikiki  Is  Waiting 

U.S.  active  duty  and  retired  mili- 
tary persons  can  now  plan  to  stay  at 
their  own  resort  hotel  at  Fort  De- 
Russy  on  Honolulu's  Waikiki  Beach. 
Reservations  are  being  accepted  for 
occupancy  beginning  Oct.  15,  1975. 
It's  first  come,  first  served,  but 
active  duty  enlisted  personnel  will 
be  given  priority.  Rates  are  still 
under  study,  but  they  will  be  below 
those  of  comparable  Waikiki  Beach 
hotels.  Write:  Hale  Koa  Hotel  Res- 

ervations Office,  2055  Kalia  Road, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815;  send  a $20 
deposit  and  specify  the  type  room 
you  want:  two-bed  studio;  twin, 

double;  or  deluxe.  You  can  request 
alternate  reservation  days  and  the 
deposit  will  be  returned  if  there's 
no  room  for  you.  And,  oh  yes,  you 
can  only  stay  for  30  days — or  maybe 
a little  longer,  space  permitting. 

Amen  Brother 

The  recent  marriage  of  two  Far  East 
Network  broadcasters , Navy  Journal- 
ists 3d  Class  Melody  B.  Gore  and 
Keith  G.  Sandler,  began  with  a bang. 
As  the  minister  said:  "And  if  any 
man  here  shall  know  just  cause  why 
these  two  persons  may  not  be  law- 
fully joined  together  in  holy  matri- 
mony, let  him  now  speak,  or  else 
hereafter  forever  hold  his  peace," 
three  masked  men  burst  in  wielding 
clubs  and  flinging  Molotov  cock- 
tails. Terrorists  had  chosen  that 
moment  to  burn  down  the  site  of  the 
marriage--the  U.S.  Consulate.  The 
two  journalists  went  into  action: 
Keith  ran  to  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing and  started  taking  pictures, 
Melody  started  writing.  After  police 
arrived  to  restore  order,  the  cere- 
mony proceeded--but  not  until  the 
couple  wrote  up  their  story  and 
phoned  it  in  to  FEN,  scooping  all 
wire  services . 
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PUTTING 

rMLL 

TOGETHER 


ARMY  BENEFITS — are  they  just  a puzzle  or  solid  building 
blocks  on  which  you  can  stake  your  future?  As  SOLDIERS 
cover  suggests,  it’s  all  a matter  of  depth  perception. 
Knowing  what’s  available,  where  to  go  and  whom  to 
consult  makes  all  the  difference  in  bringing  the  promise 
of  Education,  Training,  Security  into  the  real  world  for 
you. 

In  ads  and  rap  sessions,  you’ve  seen  and  heard 
about  the  Army  deal  piecemeal:  Job  training.  Opportunity 
to  continue  your  education.  Complete  medical  and  dental 
care.  Thirty  days  paid  vacation.  Job  security.  Lifetime 
retirement  income.  PX  and  commissary.  Housing, 
clothing,  food,  legal  aid,  shipment  of  household 
goods — free.  Chances  for  advancement  and  travel. 
Veterans  benefits. 

After  a lifetime  of  exposure  to  high-pressure 
commercials,  it’s  easy  to  be  cynical  when  Army  benefits 
are  mentioned.  It  all  sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  You 
wonder,  how  much  of  it  is  for  real? 

To  give  you  the  straight  story,  to  spell  out  the 
specifics,  SOLDIERS  put  together  this  special  issue.  The 
titles  opposite  give  you  an  idea  what’s  ahead. 

Your  Gl  guides  to  this  special  issue  are  the  cartoon 
characters  Pro  and  Con.  They’re  the  Believer  and  the 
Doubter  in  all  of  us.  They  amplify  the  still,  small  voice  that 
says  “Yes,  but . . .”  whenever  you’re  asked  to  make 
basic  decisions. 

Follow  them  through  the  issue.  Read  the  details. 
Study  the  charts.  Consider  all  angles.  Like  Pro  and  Con, 
you  may  reach  the  point  where  “Yes,  but . . .”  becomes 
“But  yes  ...  I’m  glad  we  put  it  all  together.” 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 

Retired  Pay  Inversion 

It  may  pay  you  to  retire  before  1 
September  1975,  if  you  can.  It's  no 
longer  certain  that  the  longer  you 
stay  in,  the  larger  your  retirement 
pay  will  be.  Reasons  are  complica- 
ted but  it  boils  down  to  this:  Ac- 

tive duty  pay  and  retired  pay  are 
based  on  two  separate  systems.  Re- 
tired pay  is  hinged  on  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  increases.  When 
CPI  goes  up  3 percent  or  higher  and 
holds  for  3 months , retired  pay  in- 
creases by  the  highest  percentage 
plus  1 percent.  Recently,  retired 
pay  raises  have  come  faster  and  in 
greater  percentages  than  active  duty 
pay  raises.  For  example,  in  1974 
retirees  had  a January  5.5  percent 
increase  and  a July  6.3  percent  in- 
crease. There  was  only  one  active 
duty  increase  of  5.52  percent  in  Oc- 
tober. DA  calls  this  phenomenon 
Retired  Pay  Inversion.  No  one's 
sure  it  will  continue.  But  it's  a 
consideration  you  must  weigh  before 
making  the  decision  to  hang  it  up 
before  August  31,  1975,  or  wait  a 
little  longer. 

Fill  er  Up 

Ever  wonder  how  much  money  you  actu- 
ally save  by  gassing  up  at  the  PX 
gas  station?  Under  new  price- 
determining methods  PX  pumps  will 
sell  gas  at  3 cents  below  the  local 
community  average  price.  This  is 
determined  by  monthly  sampling  the 
twenty  commercial  stations  nearest 
your  installation.  You  pay  5 cents 
less  if  you  use  the  self-service 
island . 


Job  Protection 

Good  news  for  Guardsmen  and  Reserv- 
ists. You're  now  assured  job  pro- 
tection, equal  promotion  opportunity 
and  time  off  for  military  training 
without  loss  of  earned  vacation  time 
if  you  work  for  state  or  local  gov- 
ernments or  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
A new  Federal  law  guarantees  these 
rights . Employees  can  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  if  they  run  into  any 
difficulties  with  their  employers 
over  their  Guard  or  Reserve  obliga- 
tions . 

Return  of  Acting  Jack 

The  rank  of  corporal  is  making  a 
comeback . DA  recently  decided  that 
specialist  grades  should  be  con- 
verted to  NCO  grades  whenever  pos- 
sible. MILPERCEN  approved  a pro- 
gram whereby  qualified  SP4s  can  be 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  corporal  if 
they  meet  three  requirements:  1)  be 

a graduate  of  the  Primary  NCO 
Course;  2)  occupy  an  NCO  position; 

3)  be  recommended  by  their  command- 
er. The  expansion  of  the  grade  of 
corporal  provides  recognition  of  a 
soldier's  leadership  abilities  and 
helps  fill  the  Army's  current  NCO 
shortage . 

Alaskan  Tours 

Soldiers  on  orders  to  Alaska  beware  1 
There's  no  housing  available  near 
Forts  Wainwright  and  Greely. 

There's  no  concurrent  travel  author- 
ized for  Fort  Greely  and  it's  auth- 
orized at  Fort  Wainwright  only  when 
on-post  housing  is  available,  which 
isn't  often. 
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Hey  Look  Me  Over 

DA  reported  in  March  that  there  were 
29,000  E3s  and  16,000  E4s  eligible 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade  without  waivers.  DA  says  com- 
manders should  check  to  make  sure 
qualified,  deserving  soldiers  are 
not  overlooked  for  promotion.  One 
factor  that  contributes  to  the  situ- 
ation is  the  Unit  of  Choice  (UOC) 
rotation  policy.  Most  UOC  soldiers 
are  assigned  overseas  between  their 
20th  and  23d  months  in  service.  At 
this  time,  many  E3s  are  reaching 
the  21-month  non-waiverable  E4  pro- 
motion point.  If  they  leave  their 
old  unit  unpromoted  they  may  have  to 
wait  until  the  new  unit  evaluates 
them.  E4s  eligible  for  promotion 
may  be  in  the  same  boat. 

Incentive  Pay 

Did  you  know  some  jobs  in  the  Army 
pay  more?  That's  right.  Special 
Duty  Assignments  (SDA)  pay  encour- 
ages soldiers  to  volunteer  for  duty 
as  drill  sergeants,  career  counse- 
lors and  recruiters.  There  are 
three  SDA  pay  rates.  Career  counse- 
lors, drill  sergeants  and  recruiters 
with  0-to-6  months  recruiting  ex- 
perience draw  50  dollars  monthly. 
Some  recruiters  with  6-to-18  months 
experience  draw  100  dollars  monthly. 
Those  with  more  than  18  months  ex- 
perience draw  150  dollars  monthly. 
See  your  career  counselor  or  person- 
nel officer  for  details. 

West  Point  Calls 

If  you've  thought  about  going  to 
West  Point,  here's  a way  to  improve 
your  chances  of  being  accepted.  The 
U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory 
School  is  accepting  applications 
for  the  1975-76  academic  year.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  U.S.  citizens,  at 
least  17  but  not  more  than  21  years 
old  by  July  1,  1975,  may  not  be 
married  or  divorced,  must  be  medi- 
cally qualified  and  have  above 
average  PT  scores.  A good  scholas- 
tic record  also  helps.  Applications 
must  be  in  by  June  1 to:  USMA  Pre- 

paratory School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. , 
22060. 


Catch  Up  Training 

Veterans  and  military  service  per- 
sonnel who  dropped  out  of  high 
school  will  benefit  from  recent  GI 
Bill  increases  when  they  enroll  in 
"catch  up"  training  programs,  the 
Veterans  Administration  reports. 
Educational  allowances  averaging  23 
percent  higher  are  now  payable  to 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  take  advan- 
tage of  a unique  provision  permit- 
ting them  to  complete  high  school  or 
refresher  courses  and  not  have  the 
payments  charged  against  their  basic 
GI  Bill  entitlement.  A single  vet- 
eran enrolled  in  the  program  full 
time  receives  $270  monthly.  Rates 
are  higher  with  dependents.  Persons 
eligible  for  "catch  up"  benefits  in- 
clude anyone  who  did  not  complete 
4 years  of  high  school  or  who  does 
not  have  an  equivalency  certificate. 
High  school  graduates  may  also  use 
the  program  if  they  need  additional 
courses  to  qualify  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Contact  the  VA  if  you're  in- 
terested . 

Korea:  Dependents  Schools 

Here's  a word  of  caution  for  sol- 
diers headed  for  Korea  on  an  unac- 
companied tour.  If  you're  thinking 
of  taking  dependents  along  at  your 
own  expense,  you  won't  be  able  to 
get  your  children  into  DOD  schools. 
Since  March  1,  1975,  "space-avail- 
able" students  are  no  longer  enroll- 
ed in  DOD  schools  in  Korea.  Severe 
overcrowding  of  dependent  schools 
is  the  primary  reason  for  the  cut- 
off. Students  already  attending  may 
remain  enrolled  until  their  sponsors 
are  reassigned. 

Reup  Decisions 

If  your  ETS  is  approaching  and 
you're  overseas,  you  must  decide  to 
reup  or  get  out  before  departing 
your  overseas  station.  Once  you've 
stepped  on  the  aircraft  it's  too 
late.  DA  says  that  if  you  elect  to 
return  to  CONUS  to  ETS  you  will  not 
be  allowed  to  change  your  mind  and 
reenlist  at  the  transfer  point. 
You'll  be  processed  for  immediate 
separation . 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we’re  covering — or  those 
you  think  we  should.  Please  stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include  your 
name.,  rank  and  address.  We’ll  honor  a request  to  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and 
the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Siation,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


THEY’RE  FEUDIN’  IN  CALIFORNIA 
SOLDIERS  NOMINATED  A REPLY  FROM  CALNG 


My  nomination  for  a 
group  male  chauvinist 
pig  (MCP)  award  for  the 
month  of  January  goes  to 
the  staff  of  SOLDIERS 
magazine  for  printing  a 
"joke?"  with  a "young 
bride"  as  the  brunt 
(page  20,  Jan  '75);  and 
the  runner  up  for  the 
MCP  award  goes  to  the 
118th  Maint  Co,  CALNG, 
Stockton,  Calif.,  for 
submit  ting  it. 

Since  this  is  a mag- 
azine for  soldiers  why 
not  use  a sergeant  or  a 
major  instead  of  the 
"young  bride,"  or 
wouldn't  it  be  funny 
that  way?  Or  would  that 
also  be  insulting  to  a 
man?  As  a reader  of 
your  magazine,  I find 
the  alleged  joke  insult- 
ing to  women  and  in  poor 
taste  for  a professional 
magazine.  If  this  type 
of  material  is  represen- 
tative of  "other  infor- 
mation on  topics  of  in- 
terest to  members  of  the 
Army,"  the  security  of 
our  country  is  in  very 
shaky  hands  . 

Evelyn  A.  Buretta 

CPT,  USAR 

San  Jose , Cal i f . 


CPT  Buretta 

I just  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  your 
roasting  of  SOLDIERS  for 
a joke  supposedly  making 
an  unfair  jab  at  a "POOR 
INNOCENT"  female (?). 

You  also  very  point- 
edly made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  staff  of 
SOLDIERS  magazine  could 
just  as  easily  made  fun 
of  a sergeant  or  a ma- 
jor. For  your  informa- 
tion I suggest  that  you 
go  back  to  page  20  of 
the  January  SOLDIERS 
magazine  and  look  up  in 
the  box  immediately  a- 
bove  the  so-called  un- 
fair joke  and  take  a 
look  at  that  poor  over- 
weight sergeant  being 
put  down  by  his  doctor. 

I could  take  umbrage 
with  the  magazine  for 
taking  liberties  with  a 
fellow  MALE  NCO--however 
I haven't  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  when  we 
lose  our  sense  of  humor 
we've  lost  nearly  every- 
thing . 

The  four  gals  in  my 
unit  thought  the  joke  in 
question  was  funny.  All 
the  officer  was  doing 
was  telling  the  poor 


girl  that  with  three 
more  tickets  she  would 
lose  her  license  and 
would  have  to  take  up 
riding  a bicycle.  Is 
that  what  happened  to 
you  ? 

For  my  part--I  think 
SOLDIERS  magazine  does  a 
fine  job. 

SFC  David  E.  Robertson 
49th  Aviation  Company 
Stockton,  Calif. 

HE’S  CORRECT 

Reference  "Feedback" 
in  the  January  1975  is- 
sue of  SOLDIERS,  subject 
"Who  Collects  on  Article 
15s.”  Your  reply  to 
Garland  R.  Flenniken 
was,  in  my  opinion, 
incorrect . 

Money  collected  from 
EM  on  Article  15s  is 
coded  31  on  the  pay 
voucher.  This  code  con- 
verts to  accounting 
classification  218930.1, 
which  is  "Department  of 
the  Army  General  Fund, 
U.S.  Soldiers  Home." 

I say  all  money  on 
forfeitures  from  RA , EM 
and  EW  goes  to  the  Sol- 
diers Home  . 

CSM  D.  C.  Wunderlich 
Fort  Knox , Ky . 

We  say  you're  cor- 
rect . According  to  AR 
37-104-3,  Section  4818 
of  Revised  Statutes  (24 
U.S.C.  44)  requires 
that  cour t s -mar t i a 1 for- 
feitures and  fines  of 
Regular  Army  warrant  of- 
ficers and  Regular  Army 
enlisted  members  be  set 
apart  for  the  support  of 
the  Soldiers  Home.  This 
statutory  authority, 
however,  requires  the 
transfer  of  only  such  a- 
mounts  which  are  in  ex- 
cess of  debts  owed  to 
the  Government  by  the 
member  concerned . 
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PROMENADE 

My  acquaintance  with 
SOLDIERS  came  today  when 
a fellow  employee,  an 
Army  Reserve  officer, 
placed  SOLDIERS  on  my 
desk  with  the  "Prome- 
nade" article  exposed. 
Before  I returned  the 
magazine  to  the  owner,  I 
read  it  almost  from  cov- 
er to  cover . 

Congratulations  — the 
entire  magazine  is  ex- 
cellent. The  "Prome- 
nade" article  is  a dan- 
dy. Jo  Ann  Mann  has 
captured  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  enthu- 
siasm of  square  dancers. 
I hope  I detect  a new 
and  enthusiastic  dancer. 
I believe  the  article 
may  induce  others  to  try 
square  dancing — we're 
spread  out  world-wide. 

Out  of  the  magazine  I 
plan  to  use  the  "Great 
Seal"  and  "Long  Distance 
Driver"  articles  for 
Toastmaster  speeches. 
Have  also  sent  the 
"Promenade"  article  to 
two  of  our  national 
square  dance  publica- 
tions editors  for  use  as 
they  see  fit. 

Phoenix  (Pete)  Franks 

Groveport  , Ohio 

A PREMATURE  DEATH 

In  your  March  issue 
you  published  an  article 
titled,  "A  Hill  in 
Charlestown,"  and  while 
it  was  very  interesting, 
the  death  of  COL  William 
Prescott  was  somewhat 
premature,  as  he  did  not 
die  until  1795. 

MAJ  J.  C.  Zore 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

You're  right.  COL 
Prescott  died  on  13  Oc- 
tober 1795.  Several 
historians  caught  this 


one.  Thank  you  all  for 
setting  the  record 
straight . 


ERROR  CORRECTED 

In  the  March  1975 
issue  of  SOLDIERS, 
What's  New  department, 
there  was  an  article 
entitled  "Lost  it?  Buy 
it!"  This  article 
gives  some  erroneous 
information  to  unit 
commander  s . 

Proponents  of  the 
Army  Regulations  735-11 
and  710-2  have  issued 
recent  clarifying  in- 
structions on  these  new 
changes  to  the  effect 
that  the  funds  from 
Statement  of  Charges 
will  not  be  returned  to 
the  un i t . 

In  fairness  to  all 
concerned,  a corrected 
article  on  this  subject 
should  be  published  in 
one  of  your  forthcoming 
issues  of  SOLDIERS. 

MAJ  James  A.  Rekowski 
Fort  Sill,  Ok 1 a . 

We  agree.  Your  let- 
ter sets  it  straight. 


“Gentlemen* 

Please  be  advised  of  a typographical 
error  on  page  14  of  your  correspondence 
course:  ‘How  to  Fly  a Helicopter.'  ” 


A BALANCED  DIET 

I was  upset  with  the 
Feedback  letter  (April 
'75)  by  the  young  trooper 
disgusted  with  Army  chow. 

I probably  have  no  bus- 
iness sounding  off  as  I'm 
only  the  wife  of  a hard 
working  dining  room  stew- 
ard . The  young  man  has 
prior  service,  yet  he 
calls  the  dining  hall  a 
me  s s house. 

He  probably  has  no 
idea  what  a balanced 
diet  is,  as  I gather  his 
idea  of  gourmet  dining 
is  Master  Chef,  McDon- 
alds, Speedy  Ma  Greedy 
and  Colonel  Sanders!  Af- 
ter showing  me  his  own 
preference  to  dining,  I 
don't  expect  him  to  like 
the  well  prepared,  well, 
balanced  diet  the  dining 
hall  provides!  My  hus- 
band is  a dining  steward 
and  I almost  need  an  ap- 
pointment to  spend  time 
with  him!  His  hours  are 
long  and  hard!  You  can 
also  add,  it's  a seven 
day  per  week  job!  He 
feels  the  men  in  his 
company  deserve  the 
best!  Thank  God,  he  has 
cooks  that  share  his 
feelings  and  a company 
of  men  that  has  nothing 
but  good  to  say  about 
the  food ! 

I can  cope  with  my 
husband  going  to  work  at 
0300  hours  and  getting 
off  duty  at  somewhere 
between  1900-2100  hours. 

He  is  happy  with  his 
work,  proud  of  his  din- 
ing room  and  very  par- 
ticular how  the  food  is 
prepared  and  served  ! 

If  you  are  ever  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  the 
area,  stop  by.  You 
could  take  over  while  I 
visit  with  my  guy! 

Mrs.  Antonio  Ruiz-Andino 
Fort  Polk  , La . 
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WHILE  COMMISSARIES  DON’T  always 
have  the  neatly  stacked  shelves,  roomy  aisles, 
or  the  quick  convenience  of  large  supermarkets, 
military  families  still  prefer  the  dizzying  pace  of  this 
century-old  benefit  for  many  good  reasons. 

Commissaries  were  originally  established  at 
remote  outposts  on  the  western  frontier  where  food 
and  other  necessities  weren’t  available  at  prices  sol- 
diers could  afford.  They  serve  this  same  function 
today  overseas  — in  Europe,  Asia  and  outposts 
around  the  world  where  military  members  are 
stationed.  Quality  products  at  reasonable  prices  are  a 
real  benefit  to  Army  families  in  remote  areas. 

But  most  important,  commissaries  have  been 
an  economic  benefit  to  the  military  family.  While  not 
a part  of  his  Regular  Military  Compensation,  every 
soldier  who  uses  the  commissary  adds  extra  dollars 
to  his  paycheck.  For  a family  of  four  this  could  mean 
more  than  $40  a month. 

Today  this  benefit  is  being  carefully  studied 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  military  services  and 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. The  Department  of  Defense  has  appointed  a 
committee,  headed  by  Army  Brigadier  General 
Emmett  W.  Bowers,  to  study  ways  of  providing  the 
best  possible  service  at  the  most  economical  cost  to 
commissary  patrons.  The  committee  is  studying  the 
feasibility  of  service-wide  commissary  management, 
the  creation  of  one  agency  to  operate  all  commissary 
stores  within  the  Defense  Department  and  other 
management  structure  changes.  Their  report  is  ex- 
pected in  mid-year. 

This  is  part  of  an  extensive  examination  of 
finances  not  unique  to  military  commissaries.  All 
segments  of  our  society  have  been  affected  by  infla- 
tion. We’ve  all  had  to  tighten  our  belts  and  justify 
each  expense. 

Thoughtful  critics  have  asked:  “Should  com- 
missaries continue  to  be  subsidized  through  the  De- 
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fense  budget?  If  regular  military  compensation  is 
competitive  with  civilian  pay,  is  the  commissary 
providing  an  unauthorized  economic  benefit?  What 
is  the  purpose  of  commissaries  in  metropolitan  areas 
where  civilian  supermarkets  are  readily  available? 
It’s  hard  to  explain  to  civilians  why  the  pay  of  com- 
missary help  is  federally  subsidized.  Should  this 
benefit  continue  at  the  taxpayers’  expense?’’ 

These  important  questions  are  soon  to  be 
answered  by  Congressional  action  on  the  Fiscal 
Year  ’76  Defense  Budget. 

Current  Operations.  The  Army  currently 
operates  74  domestic  and  72  foreign  commissaries. 
Sales  for  FY  ’75  are  expected  to  exceed  $1  billion. 

Prior  to  1951  all  costs  other  than  the  cost  of 
the  goods  were  paid  by  the  taxpayers  through  ap- 
propriated funds  of  the  Defense  budget.  Then  a sur- 
charge was  added  to  commissary  bills  to  absorb 
some  operational  expenses.  This  surcharge  is  now  3 
percent  stateside  and  2 Vi  percent  in  Alaska  and  over- 
seas. So  now  the  cost  of  your  purchase  in  the  com- 
missary includes: 

• cost  of  goods  sold; 

• stateside  transportation; 

• operating  equipment  and  supplies; 

• utilities  (excluding  Alaska  and  overseas); 

• losses  due  to  shrinkage,  spoilage  and  pilfer- 
age — and  don’t  forget  the  tip  for  the  bag  boy. 

The  other  costs  of  operating  the  commissary 
— personnel  and  most  construction  costs  — are  paid 
from  appropriated  funds  allocated  by  Congress 
through  the  Defense  budget.  This  system  will  no 
longer  apply  for  payment  of  personnel  costs  if  Con- 
gress accepts  Department  of  Defense  proposals. 

Construction  Costs.  One  thing  is  certain; 
next  year  the  cost  of  your  food  bill  in  all  commis- 
saries will  increase  to  pay  for  commissary  construc- 
tion. The  last  session  of  Congress  eliminated  the  use 
of  appropriated  funds  for  commissary  construction 


within  CONUS. 

These  construction  costs  must  now  be  paid  by 
commissary  patrons.  No  decision  has  been  made 
whether  to  include  this  additional  cost  in  the  selling 
price  of  individual  items  or  as  an  increase  in  the 
surcharge.  Either  way  the  costs  are  expected  to  add 
approximately  1 to  2 percent  to  your  food  bill.  Over- 
seas commissaries  may  still  be  built  with  appro- 
priated funds. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  proposed 
that  commissary  patrons  absorb  all  direct  costs  of 
commissary  operation,  except  for  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting merchandise  to  overseas  stores,  by  October 
1976.  FY  ’75  costs  will  be  about  $265  million. 

How  Much  Do  You  Save?  Commissaries  are 
a good  deal.  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  just  how 
much  you  saved  on  your  trip  to  the  commissary? 
What’s  your  best  guess?  Ten  percent?  Twenty  per- 
cent? Nothing? 

soldiers  went  to  three  sources  for  this  infor- 
mation — the  government,  the  patrons  and  soldiers 
own  shopping  list. 

According  to  triannual  commissary  surveys 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  commis- 
sary patrons  are  saving  24  percent  in  comparison  to 
commercial  supermarkets.  These  surveys  are  based 
on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  typical  shopping 
basket  of  86  items.  Sale  prices  are  not  included.  The 
latest  survey  was  conducted  in  1972. 

In  response  to  a questionnaire  submitted  by 
soldiers  to  commissary  patrons,  the  percentage  of 
savings  was  less  definite.  The  savings  ranged  from  30 
percent  to  "nothing.”  One  lady  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  said,  “I  wish  they  would  close  this 
damned  thing  so  I wouldn't  have  trouble  rationaliz- 
ing using  it.  Prices  are  cheaper  on  some  items  such  as 
cigarettes,  but  by  the  time  you  include  travel  costs, 
waiting  in  lines,  crowded  conditions,  it  may  not  be 
worth  it.” 
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SOLDIERS  SHOPPING  LIST 

On  October  23,  1974,  the  information  office  personnel  at  Forts  Benning,  Lewis,  Camp- 
bell, Sill  and  Cameron  Station,  V a.  used  the  following  shopping  list  to  compare  commissary 
prices  (COM)  to  supermarket  prices  (SM)  in  their  areas.  Specific  brand  names,  quality  and  size 
(or  weight)  were  given  to  compare  the  same  items  at  all  locations.  The  average  prices  found  on 
that  day: 


Produce 

COM 

SM 

Oranges,  1 dozen 

.92 

1.25 

Lettuce,  head 

.33 

.49 

Potatoes,  10  lbs. 

.78 

1.04 

Tomatoes,  3 lbs. 

.79 

1.31 

Onions,  3 lbs. 

.34 

.64 

Dairy  Products 

Milk,  1 gal. 

1.14 

1.66 

Butter,  1 lb. 

.85 

.97 

Cheese,  3 lbs. 

2.79 

4.10 

Eggs,  1 dozen 

.64 

.77 

Meat 

Ground  Round,  3 lbs. 

3.51 

3.43 

Chuck  Roast, 4 lbs. 

3.24 

4.02 

Pork  Loin,  3 lbs. 

2.64 

3.83 

Sirloin  Steak,  2 lbs. 

3.16 

3.60 

Chicken,  2 lbs. 

1.18 

1.37 

Bacon,  1 lb. 

1.07 

1.37 

Hot  Dogs,  1 lb. 

.73 

.96 

Bologna,  1 lb. 

1.00 

1.17 

Can  Goods 

Green  Beans,  2 cans 

.55 

.65 

Corn,  2 cans 

.52 

.69 

Cranberries,  1 can 

.28 

.42 

Asparagus,  1 can 

.65 

.92 

Pork  and  Beans,  2 cans 

.87 

1.14 

Peas,  2 cans 

.60 

.76 

On  the  average,  commissary  patrons  responded 
that  they  thought  they’d  saved  less  than  20  percent. 

This  is  also  the  figure  the  “soldiers  Shopping 
List”  came  up  with.  Late  last  fall,  soldiers,  with  the 
help  of  the  information  offices  at  Forts  Lewis,  Camp- 
bell, Sill  and  Benning,  went  to  five  commissaries  and 
area  commercial  supermarkets  and  compared  prices. 
(See  the  accompanying  shopping  list.)  While  savings 
were  highest  at  Forts  Lewis  and  Campbell  (nearly  25 
percent)  all  commissaries  provided  at  least  8 percent 
savings  on  items  in  our  basket. 

For  the  mythical  average  family  of  four  spending 
$200  per  month  in  the  commissary  this  means  groceries 
would  cost  an  additional  $50  per  month  if  the  commis- 
sary did  not  exist.  This  assumes  local  taxes  offset  the 
surcharge  and  tips.  Dairy  products,  paper  goods,  per- 
sonal toilet  items  and  produce  all  had  high  percentage 
savings  compared  to  the  commercial  supermarkets. 

While  there's  a definite  savings  of  at  least  20 
percent  on  the  shelf  price  of  the  merchandise,  other 
costs  should  be  considered.  How  much  additional  cost 
is  involved  in  using  the  commissary  because  of  travel? 

For  the  family  living  20  or  even  50  miles  from  a 
commissary,  fuel  costs  and  travel  time  may  make  the 
commissary  trek  a losing  proposition.  Sales  at  the  local 
supermarket  on  high  volume  items  may  also  make  buy- 
ing at  the  commissary  a dollar-foolish  exercise. 

On  the  other  hand,  coupons  offer  additional  sav- 
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Miscellaneous  Items 

COM 

SM 

Salad  Dressing,  16  oz. 

.67 

.79 

Worcestershire  sauce 

.24 

.48 

Peanut  butter,  18  oz. 

.72 

.94 

Jelly,  grape 

.75 

1.00 

Pickles,  dill 

.54 

.84 

Ketchup,  20  oz. 

.47 

.64 

Vegetable  oil 

1.42 

1.68 

Mustard,  24  oz. 

.40 

.57 

Bread,  V/z  lb. 

.39 

.58 

Sugar,  5 lbs. 

2.05 

2.07 

Cereal,  raisin  bran 

.70 

.89 

Flour,  5 lbs. 

.84 

.94 

Disposable  diapers,  overnight 

.92 

1.19 

Disposable  diapers,  reg.  2 boxes 

3.25 

3.82 

Paper  towels,  2 rolls 

.68 

.66 

Bathroom  tissue,  4 

.60 

.87 

Facial  tissues,  2 boxes 

.70 

.76 

Bleach,  1 gallon 

.61 

.72 

Soap,  liquid — dishes 

.91 

1.09 

Soap,  powder — clothes 

1.75 

2.02 

Soap,  cleansing 

.96 

1.19 

Soap,  4 bars 

1.04 

1.28 

Toothpaste,  1 tube 

.79 

1.02 

Deodorant,  1 can 

.78 

1.40 

Soft  drinks,  6 cans 

1.04 

1.40 

Ice  cream,  Vz  gal. 

.85 

1.20 

Total  $52.65 

$66.60 

ings  to  shoppers.  And  don't  forget  about  quality  when 
you  compare  costs,  especially  in  meats. 

Increased  food  costs,  proposed  changes  in  the 
commissary  system  and  the  increasing  cost  of  gasoline 
should  make  everyone  a more  prudent  shopper. 

What’s  Next.  According  to  present  DOD  plans, 
the  transition  to  commissaries  reimbursing  for  salaries 
and  oversea  utilities  will  start  showing  up  in  commis- 
sary prices  during  October  1975  and  will  be  fully  im- 
plemented by  October  1976. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  total  surcharge  needed 
to  pay  the  additional  costs  is  still  uncertain.  Department 
of  the  Army  is  making  every  effort  to  keep  this  sur- 
charge as  low  as  possible.  However,  knowledgeable 
commissary  officials  estimate  a total  of  12  to  15  percent 
surcharge  may  be  necessary.  This  will  be  in  two  incre- 
ments, part  effective  October  1975  and  the  rest  in  Oc- 
tober 1976. 

Again,  this  is  not  yet  law.  Congress  will  decide 
on  commissary  appropriated  funds  later  this  year.  It 
would  be  wise,  however,  to  budget  some  additional 
money  for  your  food  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  for  overseas  assignments,  for 
families  assigned  to  military  posts  and  those  living  near 
military  commissaries,  the  commissary  system  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  economic  benefit  whether  it  ultimately 
absorbs  most  costs  with  surcharge  or  is  supported  by 
appropriated  funds.  ^ 
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EDUCATION*  NOT  JUST 
A “FRINGE”  BENEFIT 

MSG  Nat  Dell  and  SSG  Zack  Richards 


WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER 
BENEFITS,  you  have  to 
admit  some  are  more  important  than 
others.  Some  "bennies”  put  bread 
on  the  table,  pay  the  rent,  buy  the 
kids’  shoes.  And  then  there’s  the 
“fringe  benefit,”  denoting  a secon- 
dary benefit  which  is  nice  to  have 
but  not  quite  as  important.  The 
fringe  benefit  won’t  change  your  life 
substantially.  In  that  respect,  the 
education  the  Army  can  give  you  is 
much  more  than  just  a fringe 
benefit. 

Your  success  in  the  Army 
will  be  determined  to  a large  extent 
by  your  military  and  civilian  educa- 
tion. The  Army  can  give  you  both, 
and  they’ll  be  important  later  on. 

Your  military  education 
starts  the  day  you  enter  the  Army 
and  is  never  really  completed. 
Civilian  schooling  is  also  an  ongoing 
affair.  In  both  categories,  educa- 
tional opportunities  available  to 
today’s  soldier  are  unlimited. 

Today’s  Army  is  a highly 
technical  organization  requiring 
ever-increasing  training  levels.  This 
is  just  as  true  for  the  infantryman  as 
it  is  for  the  automatic  data  pro- 


cessing specialist,  dental  technician, 
radar  repairman  or  cook. 

Military  Education.  As  you 

advance  you  will  have  to  master 
your  job  at  every  rung  of  the  ad- 
vancement ladder.  You  won’t  be 
able  to  climb  to  the  next  level  until 
you’ve  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
perform  on  the  next  rung.  Military 
education  aids  your  climb. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  When 
you  entered  the  Army  you  were 
tested  and  classified  into  a Career 
Management  Field  (CMF).  Basic 
Combat  Training  (BCT)  was  your 
introduction  to  Army  life.  Here  you 
learned  to  shoot,  salute  and  march, 
among  other  things.  But  this  was 
only  the  beginning. 

From  basic  training  you  went 
on  to  Advanced  Individual  Training 
(AIT)  in  your  Military  Occupa- 
tional Specialty  (MOS).  The  train- 
ing consisted  of  attending  a service 
school  for  from  4 weeks  to  4 
months.  Or,  you  could  have  gone 
right  to  a unit  for  on-the-job  training 
(OJT).  Whatever  the  route,  the 
skills  you  acquired  in  AIT  became 
the  foundation  for  the  rest  of  you 
military  education. 


After  AIT  all  soldiers  report 
to  units  and  begin  applying  their 
skills.  But  the  educational  process 
continues.  In  addition  to  regularly 
scheduled  unit  training  you'll  also 
have  access  to  technical  manuals 
(TMs),  field  manuals  (FMs)  and 
other  publications  related  to  your 
MOS.  By  this  time,  you’ll  have  a 
chance  to  continue  your  civilian 
schooling.  In  some  cases  civilian 
education  is  necessary  as  you  seek 
advanced  specialty  training  and 
reach  for  the  next  rung  on  the 
promotion  ladder. 

After  demonstrating  your 
proficiency  and  satisfactory  job  per- 
formance, school  bells  may  ring 
again  for  you.  You  could  return  to  a 
service  school  for  more  advanced 
training.  You've  probably  been  in 
the  Army  for  about  a year  now. 

Later  in  your  career  you'll  at- 
tend the  Basic  Noncommissioned 
Officer  Education  System 
(NCOES)  course.  Basic  NCOES 
prepares  you  for  leadership  respon- 
sibilities at  the  next  skill  level.  The 
course  lasts  8 weeks.  In  the  mean- 
time, there’s  more  studying  and 
more  training  in  your  CMF. 
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You  won’t  spend  your  entire 
career  in  service  schools,  but  you 
can  keep  on  learning.  The  class- 
room will  come  to  you  via  the 
Army’s  worldwide  non-resident 
training  program.  Each  branch  of 
service  offers  correspondence 
courses  in  your  CMF.  If  you're  a 
wheeled  vehicle  mechanic  and  want 
to  learn  more  about  the  Transporta- 
tion Corps,  there’s  a correspon- 
dence course  available.  You  not 
only  study  subjects  related  to  your 
CMF  but  also  get  background  on 
the  organization  of  the  Army. 

Credits.  You  get  credits 
awarded  for  successfully  completing 
each  sub-course.  The  credits  be- 
come a part  of  your  official  record. 
Catalogues  listing  non-resident 
courses  are  available  at  your  Army 
Education  Centers.  A word  of  cau- 
tion: Your  commanding  officer  has 
to  approve  your  application  before 
it’s  forwarded.  You’re  also  required 
to  complete  the  first  sub-course 
within  6 months. 

Some  jobs  require  training 
not  available  through  Army  service 
schools.  If  you’re  in  one  of  these 
categories  you  may  be  selected  to 
attend  a civilian  college.  Uncle  Sam 
pays  the  bill.  You  get  full  pay  and 
allowances,  tuition  costs  and  costs 
of  books  and  fees. 

Under  this  fully-funded  pro- 
gram, 125  enlisted  men  and  women 
are  enrolled  in  colleges  each  year. 
Selection  is  made  by  a Department 
of  Army  board.  To  be  considered 
you  must  be  between  your  second 
and  15th  year  of  service,  have  a 
General  Technical  (GT)  score  of  at 
least  120  and  must  have  scored  at 
least  1 10  on  your  last  Skill  Qualifica- 
tion Test.  You  may  have  up  to  2 
years  for  study  in  a field  useful  to 
the  Army.  Fields  currently  open 
are:  Automatic  Data  Processing, 
Police  Science,  Engineering  Sci- 
ences, Stenotype  Court  Reporting 
and  Business  Administration. 

Another  program  provides 
study  under  a scholarship,  grant  or 
fellowship.  You  receive  full  pay  and 
allowances,  but  the  Army  doesn’t 
pay  tuition  or  fees.  You  have  to 
apply  to  a specific  institution  prior 
to  submitting  your  application 
through  military  channels.  The  max- 


imum time  allowed  for  this  is  2 
years. 

You  go  from  basic  training, 
throught  AIT,  further  MOS  train- 
ing, then  Basic,  Advanced  and 
Senior  Level  NCOES.  Your  mili- 
tary education  benefits  provide  a 
well  charted  pathway  for  your  up- 
ward climb.  But  there’s  more. 

The  Army’s  General  Educa- 
tional Development  goals  are  for  all 
officers  to  hold  at  least  a bac- 


calaureate degree;  warrant  officers 
and  NCOs,  a minimum  of  2 years  of 
college;  and  all  others  a high  school 
diploma  or  GED  equivalent.  But  no 
one  is  limited  to  these  minimums. 

PREP.  To  begin,  there’s  the 
Predischarge  Education  Program 
(PREP)  designed  for  high  school 
completion  and  remedial  education. 
The  program  is  funded  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  a soldier 
is  eligible  for  participation  after  180 
consecutive  days  of  active  Army 
service.  Although  PREP  is  funded 
by  the  VA,  participation  isn’t 
counted  against  your  other  GI  Bill 
education  benefits. 

PREP  courses  are  conducted 
at  many  Army  installations  in  coop- 


eration with  civilian  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Your  commander 
must  certify  that  you  need  to  attend 
PREP  courses.  Most  classes  are 
scheduled  during  duty  hours. 

GED.  Although  you  may  be 
shooting  for  a high  school  diploma 
your  counselor  may  recommend 
that  you  take  the  General  Education 
Development  test  incidental  to 
completing  the  course.  The  Army 
doesn’t  administer  the  GED  test  in 
the  United  States.  It’s  given  by  a 
local  state  board  of  education  or  a 
college  or  high  school  designated  by 
the  state. 

The  GED  test  is  adminis- 
tered by  Army  Education  Centers 
in  overseas  location.  The  individual 
than  applies  to  his  or  her  state  for  a 
certificate. 

Tuition  Assistance.  Beyond 
PREP  is  the  Tuition  Assistance 
Program,  a really  big  bennie.  You 
may  attend  college  or  vocational/ 
technical  schools  at  institutions  on 
or  near  your  installation.  The  Army 
picks  up  75  percent  of  the  tab. 

The  Tuition  Assistance 
Program  operates  in  conjunction 
with  the  Servicemen’s  Opportunity 
College  (SOC)  Program.  Some  600 
colleges  provide  programs  for  Army 
personnel  to  transfer  and  complete 
courses  from  one  SOC  college  to 
another.  If  your  education  is  inter- 
rupted by  transfer  to  another  post, 
chances  are  there’s  a SOC  college 
there  that  accepts  the  credits  you 
earned  at  your  last  post. 

Attendance  under  the  Tui- 
tion Assistance  program  isn’t 
counted  against  your  GI  Bill  ben- 
efits, either.  You  have  to  complete 
your  courses,  however.  If  you  drop 
out  of  a course.  Uncle  Sam  bills  you 
for  the  entire  cost.  The  exception  is 
when  your  military  duties  prevent 
you  from  completing  the  course. 
You  then  must  have  a statement 
from  your  commander  before  get- 
ting off  the  hook. 

Servicemen’s  Opportunity 
Colleges  (SOC).  SOC  is  a network 
of  institutions  across  the  country 
and  overseas  which  have  recog- 
nized and  responded  to  expecta- 
tions of  servicemen  and  women  for 
adult,  continuing  education. 

Basically,  SOC  serves  Army 
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personnel  by  permitting  a liberal  en- 
trance requirement  and  by  having 
residency  requirements  that  are 
adapted  to  the  mobility  of  Army 
personnel.  The  program  also  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  Army  per- 
sonnel to  complete  courses  through 
non-traditional  means. 

In  addition,  SOC  usually 
recognizes  credits  from  other  SOC 
schools.  If  your  education  is  inter- 
rupted by  transfer  to  another  instal- 
lation, chances  are  there’s  a SOC 
college  there  that  accepts  the  credits 
you  have  earned. 

VOC/TECH.  Tuition  assis- 
tance is  available  under  the 
VOC/TECH  program.  Some  posts 
have  sought  assistance  from  local 
crafts  and  trades  unions.  It  may  be 
possible  for  you  to  fulfill  union  ap- 
prenticeship requirements  by  par- 
ticipating in  certain  VOC/TECH 
programs. 

There's  another  bennie  in 
that  program.  Let’s  say  you  have  an 
MOS  and  there’s  no  civilian  coun- 
terpart requirement  for  your  particu- 
lar skills.  You'll  have  picked  up  an 
additional  or  secondary  MOS  along 
the  way.  You  can  use  VOC/TECH 
training  to  learn  a civilian-related 
skill  for  the  future. 

Get  AHEAD.  Another  pro- 
gram makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
have  a “home  college’’  no  matter 
where  your  Army  duties  take  you. 
It’s  called  Project  AHEAD  (Army 
Help  for  Educational  Develop- 
ment). The  program  works  like  this: 
You  choose  a college  or  university 


from  among  1,000  institutions  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  That  in- 
stitution becomes  your  “home  col- 
lege.’’ Any  credits  you  earn  while 
taking  college  courses  at  Army  in- 
stallations are  transferred  to  your 
home  college  and  placed  on  that 
institution's  transcripts.  Later  you 
can  return  to  that  institution  and 
complete  the  requirements  for  your 
degree. 

Correspondence  Courses. 

The  classroom  can  also  come  to 
you.  Civilian  colleges  and  univer- 
sities participating  in  the  many 
Army  educational  programs  will 
offer  correspondence  courses  under 
the  new  Department  of  Defense 
Activity  for  Non-Traditional  Edu- 
cational Services  (DANTES)  Pro- 
gram. Catalogues  will  soon  be 
available  at  your  Army  Education 
Center. 

The  key  to  your  continuing 
general  educational  development  is 
the  Army  Education  Center.  These 
centers  are  authorized  more  than 
500  trained  counselors  in  the  United 
states  and  overseas.  In  fact,  during 
your  first  30  days  at  your  new  post, 
chances  are  you'll  spend  some  time 
with  a counselor. 

Such  a counselor  will  be 
happy  to  help  you  out  with  your 
civilian  schooling.  Chances  are  he 
or  she  is  more  familiar  with  the 
MOS  manual  than  you  are.  Each 
education  center  has  to  maintain  a 
reference  library  for  MOS  Skill 
Qualification  Test  studies.  The 
counselor  helps  you  prepare  for  the 


tests,  and  helps  you  choose  civilian 
schooling  which  will  enhance  your 
Army  job  qualifications. 

There  are  other  educational 
bennies:  Foreign  Language  training 
and  the  College  Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP),  for  instance. 
Under  CLEP  you  may  earn  up  to  30 
semester  hours  of  college  credits  by 
successfully  passing  a five-part  ex- 
amination. The  number  of  credits 
allowed  will  depend  on  the  civilian 
institution  to  which  you  apply. 

A Family  Affair.  And  if  you 
have  a family,  they  haven't  been 
forgotten,  either.  Some  posts  in  the 
continental  United  States  operate 
dependent  schools  ranging  from 
kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade. 

Overseas  there  are  more 
than  240  schools  for  military  depen- 
dents in  26  countries.  The  DOD  ob- 
jective is  to  provide  quality  depen- 
dent education  through  13  years  of 
schooling. 

The  education  benefits  avail- 
able in  today’s  Army  are  unlimited. 
They  range  from  basic  training  to 
graduate  degrees. 

Your  classroom  may  be  the 
turret  of  a 60-ton  tank  or  a univer- 
sity lecture  hall,  and  your  lesson 
material  could  be  a field  manual  or  a 
college  textbook.  But  your  ability  to 
get  ahead  is  determined  by  how  well 
you  take  advantage  of  your  Army 
education  benefits.  4| 
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LAND  OF  LAKES 


Jean  Harrison 


DO  YOU  HAVE  spring  fever?  Looking  for  an  off- 
post  place  to  get  away  from  it  all  and  just  relax? 
What  about  trying  the  funspots  millions  of  Americans 
visit  each  year  — the  lakes  built  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers? 

There  are  more  than  400  lakes  in  the  United 
States  formed  by  Corps-built  dams.  Visitors  to  these 
areas  outnumber  those  using  our  national  parks  and 
forests. 

These  lakes  aren’t  small  neighborhood  ponds  but 
vast  expanses  of  water,  some  with  hundreds  of  miles  of 
shoreline.  Surrounding  the  lakes  you’ll  find  quiet 
woods,  rolling  hills  and  winding  trails  where  you  can  get 
away  by  yourself.  Or  if  you  prefer  there  are  group- 
oriented  sites  with  excitement  and  plenty  of  people. 

These  400  lakes  are  open  to  the  general  public 
for  outdoor  recreation.  But  soldiers  and  their  families 
have  an  advantage.  You  can  count  on  Army  Recreation 
Services  at  your  post  to  help  you  get  details  about  the 
Corps  lakes  nearby. 

ITT.  Your  Recreation  Center’s  Information 
Tour  and  Travel  Office  or  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Equipment  Rental  Center  has  copies  of  the  six  regional 
brochures  (Southeast,  Southwest,  West,  Northeast, 
Midwest  and  New  England).  These  folders  show  the 
location  of  the  Corps  lakes  and  the  recreation  facilities 
to  be  found  at  each.  (See  “ITT  — Your  Ticket  to  Fun 
and  Travel,”  December  1974  soldiers.) 

Once  you've  found  the  lakes  nearest  your  post, 
decide  which  one  you  want  to  visit.  Not  all  outdoor 
recreation  activities  are  available  at  every  lake.  Next 
get  an  individual  lake  map  which  details  the  shoreline 
and  surrounding  land  and  shows  roads  and  recreation 
areas.  Again,  your  ITT  or  Equipment  Rental  officers 
can  help  you. 


JEAN  HARRISON  is  an  economist  in  Recreation  Resources  Management  Branch, 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Your  post  Outdoor  Equipment  Rental  Center  is 
more  than  a map  center  though.  At  a nominal  charge 
you  can  check  out  all  kinds  of  recreation  gear  — a 
fishing  rod,  grill,  ice  box,  sleeping  bag,  tent,  or  even  a 
rowboat  or  camper. 

Once  you  get  to  the  lake,  take  a leisurely  drive 
around  it.  This  is  a good  way  to  find  out  what  activities 
it  offers.  If  you  need  information,  staffers  in  the  project 
manager’s  office  or  one  of  the  uniformed  Corps  rangers 
are  always  glad  to  help.  Public  visitor  centers  are  also 
set  up  at  many  lakes. 

All  Outdoors.  Corps  lakes  are  great  places  for 
family  outings,  because  each  member  of  the  family  can 
do  his  own  thing.  Dad  can  fish,  the  kids  can  swim  and 
Mom  can  just  relax.  Everybody  can  help  with  the  food 
chores  and  later  maybe  even  go  for  a family  hike. 

Don’t  forget  your  baseball,  volleyball  or  fishing 
equipment.  If  you’re  a photographer,  you'll  find  plenty 
of  stuff  to  shoot.  A wandering  raccoon,  action  shots  of 
water  skiers  or  just  beautiful  scenery  are  all  there  trying 
to  make  your  album. 

Some  lakes  include  trails  for  hiking,  bikes  or 
off-road  vehicles  (OR Vs)  — trailbikes  or  four-wheel 
drive.  However,  you  can  use  ORVs  only  in  designated 
areas.  This  protects  the  rest  of  the  lands  around  the 
lake. 

If  you’re  a fisherman  you’re  in  paradise.  Corps 
lakes  have  some  of  the  best  fishing  in  the  country.  This 
is  one  way  to  bring  home  the  “bacon”  and  beat  the 
rising  price  of  food. 

In  the  flatwater  above  the  dam  you'll  find  warm 
water  species  such  as  bass,  bluegill,  crappie  and  chan- 
nel catfish.  Below  the  dam,  in  the  tailwaters,  you'll  find 
trout,  smallmouth  bass  and  striped  bass. 

Wherever  you  go,  you’ll  be  asked  to  observe 
some  simple  rules  designed  to  benefit  everybody.  Fol- 
low safe  boating  rules,  swim  using  the  buddy  system, 
don't  build  open  fires,  use  ORVs  only  in  specified  areas 
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and  obey  state  hunting  and  fishing  regulations. 

The  friendly,  uniformed  rangers  who  patrol  the 
lake  projects  are  there  to  protect  you  and  your  family  by 
enforcing  area  rules  and  regulations.  They’ll  also  help  in 
case  of  emergency  or  accidents.  But  carry  a basic  first- 
aid  kit  anyway. 

Special  activities  are  plentiful:  outdoor  am- 
phitheaters, fishing  contests,  boat  races,  sailing  regat- 
tas, and  water  skiing  competitions.  You  may  have  to 
join  a local  club  to  participate  in  certain  events,  but 
spectators  are  always  welcome. 

Camping  Out.  Some  lakes  may  be  located  too 
far  from  your  post  for  a one-day  trip,  but  nothing  is 
more  fun  than  an  overnight  camping  trip.  Check  the 
lake  maps  to  locate  the  Corps  camping  areas.  Some 
camping  sites  are  free  while  others  require  a small  fee 
($2  or  $4),  depending  on  the  type  of  services  they  offer. 


There’s  no  reservation  system.  Public  campsites  are 
available  on  a first-come,  first-serve  basis. 

Some  lakeside  areas  are  operated  under  lease  by 
private  concessionaires  or  state  agencies.  Here  there 
may  be  a charge.  At  some  lakes  you  can  rent  a summer 
space  for  your  boat  at  a private  marina,  buy  food,  rent 
bikes  or  go  horseback  riding. 

Large  state  parks  or  private  areas  at  many  lakes 
often  have  overnight  lodges,  restaurants  and  swimming 
pools.  You  may  want  to  spend  more  money  and  splurge 
at  one  of  these  areas  at  least  once  during  the  summer. 

Learn  all  about  the  lake  nearest  you  and  make  it 
your  lake  — a place  for  you  and  your  family  or  friends 
to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors.  Then  plan  a family  outing,  a 
group  picnic  or  even  weekend  camping  expedition.  The 
opportunities  for  fun  are  unlimited.  ^ 

So  come  on  out  — the  water’s  fine.  * 


PICK  A MAP...  ANY  MAP 


Nice  weather  is  here  again 
and  you’ve  probably  been  kick- 
ing the  tires  on  your  camper  or 
boat  trailer  for  the  past  month  or 
so,  itching  to  get  back  to  nature. 
And  now’s  the  time  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

What  should  you  do?  Go 
to  your  post  ITT  office  and  look 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
lakeside  recreation  bro- 


chure for  your 
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region.  There  are  six  of  these 
folders,  one  each  for  New  Eng- 
land, the  Northeast,  the  South- 
east, the  Southwest,  the  Midwest 
and  the  West. 

Each  regional  directory 
provides  a map  of  the  region  so 
you  can  see  where  corps  recrea- 
tion lakes  are  in  relation  to  you. 
Accompanying  the  map  will  be  a 
table  with  all  regional  engineer 
lakes  and  information  on  what 
facilities  each  one  features. 
There  will  also  be  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  lake  area,  directions 
for  getting  there,  information 
on  fees,  rules  and 


tion  about  that  Engineer  project. 

This  brochure  is  an  En- 
gineer publication,  too,  so  if  your 
ITT  is  out  of  the  one  you  need, 
write  the  appropriate  District 
Engineer  office  and  ask  for  a 
copy. 

Now  kick  those  tires 
again.  Smell  spring  in  the  air  (it'll 
be  June  soon).  Clean  out  that  in- 
box by  Friday.  This  very 
weekend  is  none  too  soon  to 
begin  enjoying  all  the  fun  ac- 
tivities your  nearest  Corps- 
built  lake  has  waiting  for 
you. 


regulations,  safety  tips  and  ad- 
dresses of  Army  Engineer  Dis- 
trict offices. 

Once  you’ve  decided 
which  lake  you  want  to  visit,  go 
back  to  ITT  and  look  for  the  fol- 
der on  that  particular  project. 
This  will  include  a large-scale, 
detail  map  of  the  facility  showing 
park  areas  and  landmarks,  a 
summary  of  recreation  available 
there,  pictures  of  standard 
waterway  markers  and  park 
signs,  technical  data 
and  general  informa- 


ON LEAVE  AND  PASS 

SGT  JoAnn  Mann 


K|  'VE  been  so  busy  I haven't 
I taken  leave  in  a year.” 

“That’s  nothing  — I’ve  been 
chained  to  my  desk  for  2 years  and 
haven’t  been  able  to  break  away. 
The  tires  on  my  camper  are  dry 
rotting!” 

“Hey  fellas.  Couldn’t  help 
but  overhear  ya.  You  guys  have  it 
made.  I’ve  been  losing  30  days  a 
year  since  1973.” 

“Oh  yeah.  Well  I.  . . .” 
Sound  familiar?  These  “I 
can  top  that  one”  conversations  go 
on  nightly  at  EM,  NCO  and  offi- 
cers’ clubs  around  the  globe.  What 
these  troops  are  really  saying  is  that 
they're  throwing  away  one  of  the 
best  benefits  the  Army  has  to  offer 
— 30  days  paid  leave  every  year  for 
everyone  from  private  to  general. 
You'd  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a 
civilian  employer  who'd  start  you 
off  on  a vacation  program  like  that 
from  your  first  day  on  the  job! 

Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  policy  is  that  you  take  leave 
during  the  year  with  one  leave 
period  at  least  2 weeks  long.  “Earn 
it  and  use  it”  is  the  program’s 
slogan.  A recent  directive  by  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Walter  T. 
Kerwin  said:  “The  overall  objective 


of  our  leave  program  is  to  insure 
that  each  service  member  is  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  use  his  or 
her  30  days’  leave.” 

How  much  leave  you  have 
accrued  isn’t  an  indication  of  how 
hard  you  work  or  how  indispensable 
you  are.  You  have  leave  time  so  you 
can  get  away  from  your  job;  relax 
and  enjoy  yourself;  give  your  family 
a break  from  the  daily  routine. 

There  are  several  categories 
of  leave.  Annual  leave  is  the  ordi- 
nary 30-days-a-year  kind.  Advance 
leave  is  time  off  granted  before  it’s 
been  earned,  then  repaid  as  it's 
earned  (there’s  a 45-day  maximum 
limit  on  advance  leave.)  Excess 
leave  may  be  granted  in  cases  of 
emergencies,  but  the  total  of  ac- 
crued, advance  and  excess  leave 
taken  may  not  exceed  60  days  for 
any  one  period  of  absence.  Pay  and 
allowances  aren't  earned  and  no 
leave  will  accrue  during  excess 
leave. 

You  can  get  convalescent 
leave  if  you’re  under  medical  care 
and  not  yet  able  to  return  to  work.  It 
too  is  not  chargeable  to  your  ordi- 
nary leave. 

When  you  leave  the  Army 
you  are  entitled  to  receive  payment 


for  up  to  60  days  leave.  That’s  the 
maximum  number  of  days  you  can 
carry  over  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
the  next.  You  lose  all  accrued  time 
over  the  60-day  limit  on  June  30. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  leave, 
you  can  apply  for  a 3-  or  4-day  pass. 
A 3-day  pass  begins  at  the  end  of 
one  working  day  and  ends  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  following  day. 
Usually,  commanders  who  give 
someone  a 3-day  pass  allow  them  3 
full  days  off.  A 4-day  pass  is  the 
same,  but  must  include  two  con- 
secutive non-working  days. 

Once  in  a while  you  hear 
some  one  use  the  term  “liberty.” 
He’s  talking  about  your  non- 
working hours.  You  normally  work 
from  7:30  a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.  The  time 
between  4 p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m.  is 
liberty,  just  as  if  you  had  a pass  for 
those  hours.  Pass  and  leave  may  not 
be  combined. 

Other  types  of  authorized 
time  off  include  administrative  ab- 
sences, proceed  time  and  public 
holidays. 

Administrative  absences  are 
granted  for  activities  of  a semi- 
official nature  which  directly  benefit 
your  work  or  your  professional 
capability. 
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Proceed  time  is  for  settling 
the  personal  paperwork  problems 
involved  in  moving.  It’s  only  au- 
thorized for  soldiers  being  trans- 
ferred to  or  from  oversea  tours. 

NOW  THAT  YOU  KNOW  ALL 
ABOUT  LEAVE  AND  PASS  . . . You 
have  30  days  to  use  this  year.  What 
are  you  going  to  do? 

Whether  you’re  planning  an 
exotic  vacation  in  Tahiti,  a trip 
home  to  the  folks  in  Littletown, 
Neb.,  or  just  relaxing  at  home,  the 
inportant  thing  is  to  use  your  leave. 
If  you’re  having  trouble  deciding 
what  to  do,  stop  by  the  post  Recrea- 
tion Services  Office.  They  can  help. 

If  you’re  going  to  be  travel- 
ing out  of  the  country,  visit  your 
personnel  shop  and  find  out  if  you’ll 
need  a passport.  Some  countries  — 
like  Canada  and  Mexico  — don’t 
require  American  citizens  to  have 
passports.  Your  personnel  people 
can  tell  you  if  you’ll  need  one  and 
how  to  get  it. 

The  Information,  Tour  and 
Travel  office  (ITT)  is  a great  place 
to  check  if  you’re  staying  home  on 
leave.  ITT  knows  what’s  happening 
locally  and  can  often  get  tickets, 
make  reservations  and  get  you  sub- 


terested  in  an  arts  and  crafts  class, 
joining  a flying  club  or  touring  a 
museum,  ITT  keeps  up  with  these 
things,  too. 

But  now  it’s  up  to  you.  The 
Army  gives  you  30  days  a year  to 
rest  and  relax  and  people  to  help 
you  plan  a vacation.  Don’t  let  that 
DA  Form  31  turn  yellow  from  dis- 
use. M 


The  Army  gives  you  leave  to  get  away 
from  your  job,  relax  and  enjoy  yourself 
with  your  family.  So  use  it. 
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MSG  Nat  Dell 


BUT,  JUST  A 
MINUTE ... 
I'VE  GO T TO 
HAVE  SOME 
BREAP... 


The  date  is  January  31,  1923  — 
PAY  DAY.  Your  grandfather, 
“Buck”  Sergeant  James  T.  Jones, 
has  just  completed  4 years  service 
and  is  about  to  report  to  his  com- 
manding officer  for  pay. 

He  knocks  on  the  door  and 
the  CO  barks  an  order,  “Come  in.” 
Sergeant  Jones  approaches  the  pay 
table,  pops  a snappy  salute  and  re- 
ports: “Sir,  Sergeant  James  T. 
Jones  reports  for  pay.” 

The  “Old  Man”  looks  him 
over,  returns  his  salute  and  gives 
him,  “At  ease  Sergeant  Jones;  your 
monthly  basic  pay  is  $56.70.  Sign 
your  payroll  signature  on  the  line 
opposite  your  name.  Don't  write 
below  the  line.” 

The  date  is  January  31,  1975. 
You,  Specialist  5 James  R.  Jones, 
check  your  individual  mailbox  in  the 
barrack.  You  find  a letter  from  your 
wife  and  your  leave  and  earnings 
statement  (LES)  for  January. 

The  LES  shows  your 
monthly  basic  pay  is  $513.00  and 
indicates  your  January  pay  check 
was  automatically  deposited  in  a 
local  bank  a couple  of  days  ago. 
And  you  didn’t  have  to  stand  in  line 
or  salute.  Times  sure  have  changed. 

But  change  came  slow.  A 
sergeant’s  basic  pay  stayed  at 
$56.70  for  the  next  17  years.  A 
private’s  basic  pay  was  only  $21  at 
that  time.  (See  Chart.)  There  were 
sporadic  increases  for  all  military 
personnel  but  basic  military  pay 
lagged  far  behind  civilian  pay. 
Other  allowances  considered  in  total 
military  pay  also  remained  low. 

The  picture  began  to  im- 


prove in  1963.  Congress  enacted 
Public  Laws  87-531  and  88-132  pro- 
viding across-the-board  basic  pay 
and  BAQ  increases  averaging  19.8 
percent.  PL  87-531  increased  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ) 
for  officers  and  enlisted  persons, 
and  PL  88-132  increased  basic  pay. 

Other  pay  hikes  followed  but 
legislation  which  provided  for  regu- 
larly scheduled  pay  raises  was 
needed.  Public  Law  90-207,  passed 
October  1967,  did  just  that.  The  law 
provides  for  comparable  increases 
in  military  basic  pay  whenever  Civil 
Service  employees  receive  a raise. 

In  1970  another  public  law 
went  even  further.  Public  Law 
91-656,  the  Lederal  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act,  provides  for  increases  of 
Lederal  employee  salaries  and 
military  pay  based  upon  comparable 
increases  in  private  industry.  Here’s 
how  the  two  public  laws  work:  The 
October  1967  law  requires  that 
military  basic  pay  be  increased 
whenever  Civil  Service  employees 
are  given  a raise.  The  Comparabil- 
ity Act  of  1970  provides  for  annual 
adjustments  of  Lederal  salaries  to  a 
level  comparable  with  salaries  in 
private  industry. 

So  much  for  history.  Let’s 
take  a closer  look  at  your  Army  in- 
come and  your  LES. 

The  LES  shows  your  basic 
salary  plus  pay  and  allowances  and 
deductions.  You’re  a married  E5,  a 
dining  facility  is  available  and  your 
dependents  don't  live  in  Govern- 
ment quarters.  The  LES  shows 
$146.40  monthly  Basic  Allowance 
for  Quarters  (BAQ).  Your  regular 
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January  pay  and  allowances  come 
to  $659.40.  But  say  your  wife  and 
child  are  moving  here  next  month. 
You’ll  rent  an  apartment  and  then 
you’ll  get  another  $2.41  a day  for 
Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence 
(BAS)  because  you  won’t  be  eating 
in  the  dining  facility.  Your  regular 
pay  and  allowances  will  be  in- 
creased to  $731.70  per  month. 

Let's  assume  you  and  your 
family  moved  into  an  apartment  on 
January  1.  Now,  let’s  see  how  your 
total  basic  pay  and  allowances 
would  add  up  at  year’s  end. 

You’ll  have  drawn  $6,156.00 
in  basic  pay.  Your  BAQ  payments 
will  amount  to  $1,756.80  and  BAS 
will  be  $879.65.  That  totals 
$8,792.45. 

You  only  pay  Federal  in- 
come tax  on  your  basic  pay  — 
$6,156.00.  The  BAQ  and  BAS 
aren’t  taxed.  Using  the  1974  tax  ta- 
bles and  taking  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, it  works  out  like  this:  Regular 
pay  and  allowances  totaled 
$8,792.45.  With  three  exemptions — 
you,  your  wife  and  your  son  — 
you’ll  pay  $386.96  Federal  income 
tax.  Take-home  pay  after  taxes 
comes  to  $8,405.49. 

Special  Pay.  You  may  also 
be  entitled  to  special  pay  and  vari- 
ous other  allowances  during  your 
time  in  the  Army.  Entitlement  will 
depend  upon  your  pay  grade,  the 
number  of  dependents  you  claim 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  place  you’re 
physically  stationed. 

Special  pay  is  added  com- 
pensation authorized  under  special 
conditions.  It  includes  Foreign 
Duty  Pay  for  enlisted  personnel, 
Hostile  Fire  Pay  and  Enlistment 
and  Reenlistment  bonuses. 

Foreign  Duty  Fay  is  awarded 
to  enlisted  personnel  serving  outside 
the  continental  United  States.  It’s 
monthly  pay,  with  the  amount  de- 
termined by  the  enlisted  member’s 
pay  grade.  The  maximum  amount 
authorized  is  $22.50  for  sergeants 
major.  Officers  don’t  receive 
Foreign  Duty  Pay. 

Hostile  Fire  Fay  is  special 
pay  introduced  in  1963.  It  au- 
thorizes payment  of  $65  per  month 
for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
serving  in  a combat  zone.  It’s  also 


paid  to  persons  serving  aboard  ships 
in  waters  contiguous  to  specified 
combat  zones  and  to  members  of 
flight  crews  operating  in  the  combat 
zone. 

Reenlistment  Bonus.  You 
may  be  paid  as  much  as  $2,000  in 
reenlistment  bonuses  if  you  choose 
to  stay  in  the  Army.  If  your  Army 
skill  is  designated  as  critical  you 
may  draw  a Selective  Reenlistment 
Bonus  (SRB).  There  are  two 
categories  of  SRB  — zones  A and  B. 
Cumulative  SRB  payments  cannot 
exceed  $12,000.  (See  chart,  page 
23.) 

You  may  also  be  reimbursed 
for  unused  leave.  This  is  computed 
at  the  rate  of  your  basic  pay  at  time 
of  discharge  or  reenlistment.  An  al- 
lowance for  subsistence  computed 


Basic  Monthly  Pay 


Effective 

Date 

Private  (E-" 

1 

Jul 

1 922  . . 

$ 21.00 

1 

Oct 

1940  . . 

$ 21.00 

i 

Jun 

1942  . . 

$ 50.00 

1 

Jul 

1946  . . 

$ 75.00 

1 

Oct 

1 949  . . 

$ 75.00 

1 

May 

1952.. 

$ 75.00 

i 

Apr 

1955 . . 

$ 78.00 

1 

Sep 

1964  . 

$ 78.00 

1 

Sep 

1965  . . 

$ 87.90 

i 

Jul 

1966.. 

$ 90.60 

1 

Oct 

1967 . . 

$ 95.70 

1 

Jul 

1968.. 

$102.30 

1 

Jul 

1969  .. 

$115.20 

1 

Jan 

1 970  . . 

$124.50 

1 

Jan 

1971  . . 

$184.40 

14 

Nov 

1971  .. 

$268.50 

1 

Jan 

1972  . . 

$288.00 

1 

Jan 

1973.. 

$307.20 

1 

Oct 

1974  . . 

$344.10 

at  the  rate  of  $.70  per  day  may  also 
be  authorized  when  unused  leave  is 
involved. 

Special  Duty  Assignment 
Fay  (SDA)  is  for  drill  sergeants, 
career  counselors  and  recruiters. 
Drill  sergeants  and  career  coun- 
selors receive  $50  a month.  Recruit- 
ers assigned  below  district  level  re- 
ceive $50  a month  during  the  first  6 
months  recruiting  duty  and  $100  a 
month  between  6-18  months.  They 
receive  $150  a month  after  18 
months  recruiting  duty. 

Medical,  dental,  veterinary 
and  optometry  officers  receive 
Career  Incentive  Fay.  Monthly 
payments  range  from  $100  to  $350. 
In  addition,  medical  officers  can  re- 
ceive variable  incentive  pay  and 


dental  officers  can  receive  special 
continuation  pay  providing  they’re 
in  critical  skills.  The  amount  of  pay 
is  based  on  the  rate  of  basic  pay  the 
selected  officer  is  entitled  to  on  the 
date  he  extends  his  active  service. 

Incentive  Pay  for  Hazard- 
ous Duty.  You  may  be  entitled  to 
Incentive  Pay  for  Hazardous  Duty 
when  you  perform  aviation, 
parachute,  demolition  or  diving 
duty.  It’s  also  paid  when  you  per- 
form duty  as  a human  test  subject  in 
thermal  stress  experiments,  or  are 
assigned  duties  in  a leprosarium. 

If  your  primary  duties  re- 
quire you  to  make  regular  and  fre- 
quent flights  you  may  be  entitled  to 
crewmember  or  non-crewmember 
flight  pay.  Crewmember  flying 
status  involves  performance  of 
duties  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  aircraft  while  in  flight.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pilot  and  copilot,  crew- 
members may  also  include  the 
crewchief,  crew  engineer  or  an  air- 
craft mechanic  assigned  to  a crew- 
chief  position. 

Non-crewmember  flying 
status  involves  frequent  and  regular 
flights  where  your  primary  duties 
are  directly  related  to  the  in-flight 
mission  of  the  aircraft.  Non- 
crewmembers may  include  aviation 
maintenance  personnel,  certain 
supervisory  personnel  in  aviation 
units,  air  observers  and  certain  med- 
ical personnel.  Army  Regulation 
600-106  prescribes  personnel  eligi- 
ble to  receive  flight  pay. 

Officers  and  enlisted  crew- 
members are  paid  according  to  basic 
pay  grade  and  time  in  service.  Max- 
imum flight  pay  for  officers  is  $245 
per  month.  Enlisted  personnel  re- 
ceive a maximum  $105  per  month. 
As  non-crewmembers,  officers  re- 
ceive a flat  $110  a month,  and  en- 
listed persons  $55  a month.  Specific 
requirements  are  given  in  AR 
600-106. 

If  you  perform  duty  involv- 
ing parachute  jumping  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  your  military  duty  and 
are  assigned  to  an  airborne  outfit 
you’re  entitled  to  monthly  “jump” 
pay.  The  rates  are  enlisted  person- 
nel, $55;  officers,  $1 10. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men 
performing  diving  duty  are  entitled 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL 

‘REGULAR  MILITARY  COMPENSATION  = BASIC  PAY  + BAQ  + BAS  +TAX  ADVANTAGE 

YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

PAY 


GRADE  UNDER  2 

ENLISTED  MEMBERS 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

E - 1 6277.61 

E - 2 6844.21 

E - 3 7155.07 

7425.76 

7633.49 

7844.88 

E - 4 7613.27 

7899.73 

8215.85 

8667.64 

8906.78 

E-5  8198.98 

8677.78 

8953.28 

9211.49 

9614.47 

9879.57 

10150.65 

10407.08 

10545.74 

E -6 

10241.89 

10507.64 

10772.44 

11039.85 

11438.87 

11689.95 

11951.56 

1 2090.52 

E - 7 

12427.23 

1 2839.37 

13106.90 

13385.63 

E -8 

14279.14 

14571.89 

14846.64 

E - 9 

Top  Enlisted  Men  $22,584.89 

16791.06 

WARRANT  OFFICERS 

W - 1 9836.64 

10829.12 

10828.60 

11465.05 

11839.60 

12229.76 

12608.14 

13008.45 

13402.17 

13809.59 

14209.71 

W - 2 

12147.35 

12410.65 

12916.01 

1 3457.22 

13858.02 

14266.37 

14671.13 

15091.72 

15501.87 

W - 3 

15922.59 

16335.37 

16738.89 

17168.64 

■ W - 4 

19441.96 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 

0-  1 10326.85 

10634.70 

1 2288.04 

0-2 

1 2856.74 

14903.25 

15315.79 

15585.31 

0-3 

17226.70 

17888.72 

18414.25 

19220.69 

20012.28 

20423.85 

0-4 

18627.89 

19292.80 

20353.49 

21302.28 

221 1 1 .74 

22915.24 

23450.25 

0-5 

0-6 

0-7 

22359.43 

23591.39 

25061.80 

26295.56 

0-8  — 0-10  Receive  Approximately  $43, 

450.00. 

Commissioned  Officers  with  Over  4 Years  Active  Service  as  Enlisted  Members 

0-1 

12287.36 

12948.93 

13347.52 

13754.77 

14165.37 

14714.74 

0-2 

15314.48 

15587.35 

16003.00 

16703.47 

17242.86 

17638.01 

0-3 

17226.57 

17892.45 

18414.27 

19220.46 

20012.27 

20687.55 

•ASSUMING  MEMBER  RECEIVES  ALLOWANCES  IN  CASH 


to  special  pay  also.  Officers  receive 
$100  per  month.  Enlisted  diving  pay 
ranges  from  $65  to  $1 10  per  month. 

For  demolition  work,  ther- 
mal stress  experiments  and  duty  in- 
volving contact  with  persons  af- 
flicted with  leprosy,  your  monthly 
entitlements  are:  enlisted,  $55,  of- 
ficers, $1 10. 

Allowances.  Allowances 
are  provided  to  assist  you  in  meet- 
ing expenses  you  incur  while  on  ac- 
tive duty.  Most  are  paid  on  a 


monthly  basis.  Some  are  paid  au- 
tomatically, while  others  require 
making  application  before  you  re- 
ceive them. 

For  instance,  you  received 
an  initial  clothing  allowance  when 
you  enlisted.  After  receiving  your 
initial  clothing  allowance,  you  may 
receive  a monthly  maintenance  al- 
lowance. 

There  are  several  types  of 
clothing  allowances,  based  on  actual 
cost  of  clothing.  Allowances  cur- 


rently in  effect: 

• Initial  Clothing  Monetary 
Allowance  (ICMA)  — The  ICMA 
reflects  the  cost  of  your  initial 
clothing  issue  (currently  worth 
$275.25  for  enlisted  men  and 
$461.90  for  enlisted  women). 

• Basic  Maintenance  Al- 
lowance (BMA)  — Monthly  allow- 
ance paid  with  regular  pay  during 
your  first  3 years  service.  EM  cur- 
rently receive  $5.70  and  EW  $7.20 
per  month.  BMA  begins  after  your 
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Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC)  chart  below  shows  average 
figures  for  all  personnel  drawing  BAQ/BAS.  RMC  is  sum  of  basic  pay, 
BAQ/BAS  and  tax  advantage.  “Tax  advantage”  is  the  additional 
amount  of  income  a military  member  would  have  to  earn,  if  his  basic 
pay  and  allowances  were  fully  taxale,  to  yield  the  same  cash  take- 
home  pay  (after  taxes)  as  he  now  receives  when  only  basic  pay  is 
taxable. 


20 

22 

26 

13526.70 
15140.09 
1 7063.36 

14243.26 

15856.09 

17789.29 

15672.02 

17302.92 

19168.95 

14634.49 

15911.43 

17700.91 

19968.38 

16449.37 

18224.82 

20514.53 

18751.87 

21832.72 

26979.47 

29852.22 

27802.58 

31394.77 

38580.16 

33732.04 

38577.39 

SOURCE: 

DASD  (MPP)  CS 

first  6 months  service. 

• Standard  Maintenance  Al- 
lowance (SMA)  — Regular  monthly 
allowance  after  you  complete  3 
years  service.  EM  currently  receive 
$8.40.  For  EW  the  allowance  is  cur- 
rently $10.20. 

• Initial  Cash  Allowance  for 
Female  Enlisted  Members — Fe- 
male enlisted  members  are  author- 
ized a one-time  cash  allowance  for 
purchase  of  underclothing  and  per- 
sonal items,  besides  initial  clothing 


allowance.  Current  rate:  $45. 

The  initial  clothing  issue  for 
enlisted  women  costs  more  because 
overall  procurement  is  on  a much 
smaller  volume.  Monthly  allow- 
ances are  also  higher  because  of 
frequent  replacement  of  certain 
items.  Hose  are  one  example. 

Civilian  Clothing  Monetary 
Allowance  — If  you’re  required  to 
wear  civilian  clothing  in  performing 
your  duty  you  may  be  authorized  an 
initial  allowance  for  civilian  cloth- 
ing. Current  rates  are:  $320  for  both 
winter  and  summer  clothing;  $215 
for  either  winter  or  summer  clo- 
thing; and  $100  when  temporary 
duty  (TDY)  requires  wearing 
civilian  clothing  more  than  15  days. 

You  must  have  specific  au- 
thority for  clothing  allowances  other 
than  ICMA,  BMA  and  SMA  so 
don't  rush  out  and  purchase  a lot  of 
nice  threads  in  hopes  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  pick  up  the  tab. 

Reserve  officers  are  also  en- 
titled to  uniform  and  equipment  al- 
lowances. Criteria  for  entitlement 
and  rates  are  listed  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Military 
Pay  and  Entitlements  Manual. 

BAS.  Whether  you’re  mar- 
ried or  not,  your  CO  may  authorize 
an  allowance  which  reimburses  you 
for  not  eating  in  an  Army  dining 
facility.  It  works  like  this:  If  you’re 
in  an  area  where  a government  din- 
ing facility  is  available,  you’ll  draw 
$2.41  per  day. 

When  Army  dining  facilities 
are  available  but  your  assigned 
duties  require  you  to  be  absent  from 
your  installation  at  meal  time  you 


may  be  entitled  to  a $2.71  a day 
BAS  rate.  You’re  paid  $.57  for 
breakfast;  $1.00  for  lunch  and  $1.00 
for  dinner.  EM  may  also  qualify  for 
an  emergency  ration.  This  ration  is 
for  limited  duty  at  locations  in  the 
United  States  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Specific  au- 
thority for  emergency  rations  is  re- 
quired by  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Officers  receive  a flat  $50.52 
BAS  per  month  whether  they  use 
Army  dining  facilities  or  not.  They 
pay  the  current  food  cost  and  sur- 
charge rate  for  each  meal  in  the  din- 
ing facility.  You’ll  be  required  to 
pay  the  food  cost  only  if  you’re  re- 
ceiving BAS. 

FSA.  The  Family  Separation 
Allowance  compensates  married 
Army  personnel  for  added  expenses 
when  military  duty  separates  them 
from  their  families.  You  can  draw 
one  of  two  types  of  FSA  if  you  have 
legal  dependents  and  meet  all  other 
requirements  described  below: 

• FSA  Type  I pays  for 
added  expenses  for  housing  caused 
by  separation  from  your  family.  It 
applies  when  you’re  permanently 
assigned  outside  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  or  Hawaii.  It’s  authorized 
when  transporting  your  dependents 
isn’t  authorized  at  government  ex- 
pense irrespective  of  your  pay  grade 
and  time  in  service. 

You’re  entitled  to  FSA  Type 
I when  your  dependents  don’t  live 
near  your  permanent  duty  station, 
and  when  government  quarters  or 
housing  aren’t  available.  Under 
FSA  Type  1 you  receive  the  same 
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Monthly  Basic  Allowance  For  Quarters 


PAY 

WITHOUT 

WITH 

GRADE 

DEPENDENTS 

DEPENDENTS 

E 1 

$ 63.30 

$110.70 

E 2 

67.50 

110.70 

E 3 

76.20 

110.70 

E 4 

86.10 

128.10 

E 5 

97.80 

146.40 

E 6 

101.10 

158.40 

E 7 

110.40 

170.40 

E 8 

128.70 

181.80 

E 9 

138.00 

194.40 

W 1 

130.80 

169.80 

W 2 

144.60 

183.30 

W 3 

164.10 

202.20 

W 4 

182.10 

219.30 

0 1 

114.90 

149.40 

02 

146.40 

185.40 

0 3 

167.10 

206.40 

04 

188.70 

227.40 

0 5 

209.10 

252.00 

0 6 

223.50 

272.70 

0 7 

243.00 

303.90 

08 

243.00 

303.90 

09 

243.00 

303.90 

0 10 

243.00 

303.90 

monthly  BAQ  allowance  authorized 
a soldier  without  dependents  in  your 
pay  grade.  (See  BAQ  Chart.) 

• FSA  Type  II  compen- 
sates for  added  expenses  you  incur 
because  of  enforced  separation  from 
your  family  due  to  permanent 
change  of  station  (PCS)  or  TDY. 
FSA  Type  II  is  authorized  for  serv- 
ice within  the  United  States  as  well 
as  outside  the  United  States. 

FSA  type  II  is  payable  to 
persons  in  pay  grades  E4  and  above 
(over  4 years  service)  entitled  to 
BAQ  as  members  with  dependents. 
FSA  Type  II  also  contains  other 
special  provisions.  Your  staff  per- 
sonnel NCO  can  give  you  details. 

BAQ.  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters  provides  rent  money  when 
you  and  your  dependents  aren’t  liv- 
ing in  government  quarters.  All  per- 
sonnel whose  dependents  meet 
eligibility  requirements  are  entitled 
to  BAQ  regardless  of  pay  grade. 

BAQ  rates  are  determined 
by  your  pay  grade.  When  your  de- 
pendents occupy  government  quar- 


ters you  forfeit  all  of  your  BAQ  en- 
titlement if  the  quarters  have  been 
designated  as  adequate  under  exist- 
ing standards.  If  they're  designated 
sub-standard  you  forfeit  just  a por- 
tion of  your  BAQ. 

Dislocation  Allowance. 
You  may  be  entitled  to  a dislocation 
allowance  equal  to  one  month's 
BAQ  when  you  relocate  your 
household  under  permanent  change 
of  station  orders.  You  must  relocate 
your  dependents'  household  with 
the  intent  of  establishing  a bona  fide 
residence. 

If  you  have  no  dependents 
you’re  entitled  to  a dislocation  al- 
lowance provided*  you're  not  as- 
signed quarters  at  your  new  perma- 
nent duty  station.  Payment  of  the 
dislocation  allowance  is  not  automa- 
tic. You  must  apply  for  it  at  your 
new  duty  station. 

Station  Allowances.  These 
are  paid  for  certain  oversea  duty. 
They  compensate  you  for  differ- 
ences between  average  costs  at 
specific  overseas  stations  and  aver- 


age stateside  costs.  Your  eligibility 
to  draw  station  allowance  is  deter- 
mined by  where  you’re  stationed, 
the  nature  of  the  orders  assigning 
you  there,  whether  your  dependents 
accompany  you,  the  housing  situa- 
tion and  local  cost  of  living. 

The  most  common  station  al- 
lowances are: 

• Cost  of  Living  Allowance 
(COLA)  — an  allowance  based  on 
your  rank,  the  area  in  which  you’re 
located,  the  number  of  dependents 
you  have,  and  the  average  living  ex- 
pense (other  than  housing)  in  the 
U.S.  and  at  the  overseas  location. 

• Interim  Housing  Allow- 
ance (I HA)  — a type  of  station  al- 
lowance which  may  be  paid  when 
you’re  required  to  use  non- 
government, family  housing  before 
your  dependents  arrive  overseas. 
An  IHA  may  be  authorized  for  a 
period  up  to  60  days,  or  until  your 
dependents  arrive  at  your  overseas 
station,  whichever  is  earlier.  The 
amount  you  receive  is  determined 
by  the  location. 

• Temporary  Lodging  Al- 
lowance (TLA)  — This  allowance 
reimburses  you  for  extra  expenses 
incurred  living  in  hotel-type  ac- 
commodations while  awaiting  per- 
manent housing  overseas.  TLA 
may  also  be  authorized  for  briefer 
periods  before  departure  from  over- 
seas on  PCS.  Daily  TLA  rates  are 
determined  by  the  giver  area’s 
travel  per  diem  allowance  and  the 
number  of  dependents  accompany- 
ing you  to  the  new  duty  station. 

Any  added  pay  or  allow- 
ances will  be  shown  on  your  LES. 
So  will  any  deduction  and  there  will 
be  deductions.  Some  are  automatic, 
while  others  are  results  of  actions 
you've  taken.  Let’s  look  at  a few  of 
them. 

• Federal  Income  Taxes 
withheld  — The  Army  Finance 
Support  Center  automatically  with- 
holds Federal  income  taxes  based 
on  your  basic  pay,  taxable  incentive 
pay  and  bonuses  and  the  number  of 
exemptions  you  claim. 

• Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  (FICA)  — Com- 
monly known  as  Social  Security, 
FICA  is  a Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram designed  to  supplement  your 
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reduced  income  when  your  working 
years  are  over.  During  working 
years  you  pay  Social  Security  con- 
tributions which  are  matched  by 
contributions  from  your  employer, 
in  this  case,  DOD. 

When  you  reach  a certain  age 
you’re  eligible  for  Social  Security 
benefits.  It’s  not  quite  that  simple  — 
but  you  get  the  point.  As  your  em- 
ployer, DOD  automatically  deducts 
your  monthly  FICA  payments. 

• Deductions  for  U.S.  Sol- 
diers’ and  Airmen’s  Home  — Con- 
gress has  authorized  monthly  de- 
ductions for  maintenance  of  the 
U.S.S.A.H.  The  current  rate  of  de- 
duction is  25  cents  a month  for  all 
enlisted  persons  and  Regular  Army 
warrant  officers. 

• Government  Property 


Damaged  or  Destroyed  — If  you've 
lost  or  damaged  government  prop- 
erty and  have  been  found  liable, 
there  will  be  a deduction  on  your 
LES. 

Allotments.  Collections 
(deductions)  which  are  initiated  by 
you  are  called  allotments.  They’re 
generally  classed  as  B,  C and  E. 

Class  B allotment  is  an  au- 
tomatic deduction  for  purchase  of 
U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  You  can  buy 
bonds  on  a monthly  or  quarterly 
basis.  If  you  choose  the  quarterly 
route,  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the 
bond  will  be  collected  each  month. 
You’ll  receive  the  bond  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter. 

Class  C is  an  allotment  for 
charity.  You  may  make  an  allot- 
ment covering  a 12-month  period  to 


one  of  two  Federal  charity  funds: 
the  Combined  Federal  Campaign 
Fund  if  you’re  stationed  in  the 
states,  or  the  Overseas  Combined 
Federal  Fund  if  you’re  overseas. 

Class  E is  an  allotment  for 
support  of  dependents,  payment  of 
delinquent  Federal  taxes,  home 
loans,  commercial  life  insurance, 
repayment  of  loans  obtained  from 
the  American  Red  Cross  or  Army 
Emergency  Relief,  repayment  of 
loans  obtained  from  banking  institu- 
tions or  federally  and  state  char- 
tered credit  unions.  But  you  can’t 
make  an  allotment  to  the  “Rip-off 
Used  Car  Company”  or  the  “Fast 
Buck  Finance  Company.” 

You  can  make  out  a Class  E 
allotment  to  have  your  pay  check 
sent  to  a commercial  bank,  how- 
ever. Your  pay  will  be  automati- 
cally forwarded  to  the  bank  each 
month.  You  don’t  worry  about  a 
pay  line,  or  your  check  having  to 
catch  up  with  you  if  you  PCS  or  are 
on  TDY. 

Basic  Army  pay  for  your 
grade  has  increased  nearly  10  times 
since  your  grandfather  reported  for 
pay  in  1923.  You're  also  entitled  to 
other  pay  and  allowances  not  re- 
ceived by  soldiers  during  that 
period. 

Your  grandfather  probably 
didn't  worry  about  inflation;  but  our 
lawmakers  have  passed  legislation 
to  insure  your  income  as  a soldier 
will  keep  pace  with  the  civilian 
sector.  Wisely  spent,  your  mili- 
tary income,  coupled  with  other 
benefits,  should  afford  you  a pretty 
decent  standard  of  living.  ^ 
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CALCULATING  THE  SELECTIVE  REENLISTMENT  BONUS 
SRB 

21  months  10  years 


Zone  A 


21  months 6 years 


Zone  B 


10  years 


First  term  soldier 
Multiplier  1-5  used 


Career  soldier 
Multiplier  1-2  used 


Example  zone  A SRB:  E-4  with  2 years  service 


Base  pay 


$437.40 


reup  period 
(additional  obligated 
service) 

6 (years) 


multiplier  = SRB 


5 = $12,000 

(max.  SRB-Army) 


Example  zone  B SRB:  E-5  with  6 years  service 


$546.60 


6 (years) 


2 = $6,559.20 


MAY  1975 


A SMOOTH  MOVE 

Pat  Thomasson 


TELLING  a military  family  that  having  to  move  its 
household  all  over  the  globe  is  a benefit  is  sure  to 
raise  a few  eyebrows.  Moving  may  not  be  fun,  but  you 
do  benefit  from  the  military’s  expert  advice  and  assis- 
tance when  it  comes  to  moving  from  one  station  to 
another. 

The  Army  does  more  than  just  pick  up  the  mov- 
ing tab  and  give  you  dislocation  pay  equal  to  one 
month's  quarters  allowance.  From  the  time  you  get  new 
orders  to  the  time  you're  settled  in  a new  location,  peo- 
ple in  the  Army’s  transportation  business  are  keeping 
track  of  your  move.  A lot  of  money  is  spent  moving 
military  families  and  the  Army  tries  to  make  sure  that 
it’s  getting  what  it’s  paying  for  — efficient  and  timely 
service. 

If  you  don't  think  moving  is  a benefit,  call  a 
moving  company  and  ask  for  a rough  estimate  of  the 
cost  to  ship  7,000  pounds  (E4’s  allowance)  from  the 
East  Coast  to  the  West  Coast.  Peanuts  it  ain’t!  Keep  in 
mind  that  civilians  in  the  business  world  also  change 
jobs  and  have  to  move  — often  at  their  own  expense. 

Benefiting  from  the  military  moving  game  de- 
pends on  how  much  you  know  about  procedures.  Since 
your  last  move,  chances  are  things  may  have  changed 
somewhat  — probably  to  your  benefit.  Understanding 
procedures  will  be  easier  if  you  know  the  terminology 
involved,  so  here  are  some  of  the  basics: 

• household  goods  — items  of  furniture,  cloth- 

PAT  THOMASSON  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office  of  the  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command  (MTMC),  Alexandria,  V a.  The  command  has  worldwide  re- 
sponsibility for  movement  and  storage  of  personal  property  for  all  military  personnel. 


ing,  appliances,  dishes,  etc.,  normally  used  in  and 
around  a house. 

• unshippables  and  unstorables  — plants,  fresh 
fruits,  flowers,  boats,  boat  motors,  pets,  wines,  liquors, 
explosives,  flammables,  trailers,  groceries,  small  arms 
ammunition,  articles  acquired  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  change  of  station,  articles  intended  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  others  except  as  bona  fide  gifts,  and  items 
intended  for  sale. 

• unaccompanied  baggage  — things  you’ll  need 
when  you  get  to  your  new  station  such  as  pots  and  pans, 
day-to-day  living  necessities.  These  are  shipped  sepa- 
rately from  the  main  bulk  of  household  items  so  as  to  be 
within  reach  when  you  arrive.  Unaccompanied  baggage 
counts  as  part  of  the  total  household  goods  allowance. 

• excess  weight  — anything  over  your  weight 
allowance.  You,  not  Uncle  Sam,  pay  for  shipping  any 
excess  weight,  an  average  of  between  $12  and  $30  for 
each  100  pounds  Stateside;  overseas  it's  about  $40  per 
hundred  pounds. 

• accompanied  baggage  — personal  items  like 
uniforms  you’ll  need  immediately  upon  arrival  at  the 
new  station  or  enroute.  You  can  take  66  pounds  of  your 
own  on  a plane,  as  well  as  66  pounds  for  each  child 
under  twelve  and  100  pounds  for  each  adult  dependent. 

What  You’re  Good  For.  The  Government  pays 
for  moving  and  storing  different  amounts  for  different 
people.  Those  who’ve  been  in  the  service  longer  have 
probably  accumulated  more  possessions  so  the  higher 
your  grade,  the  higher  your  allowance.  To  find  your 
allowance,  refer  to  the  table  above. 
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SOLDIERS 


Grade 

Household 

Goods 

Unaccompanied 

Baggage 

E4/E5  (2  years  or  more) 

7,000 

400 

E6/E7 

8.000 

400 

ES 

9.000 

400 

E9 

9,500 

400 

01/W1 

9.500 

600 

02/W2 

10,000 

600 

03/W3 

11,000 

600 

04/W4 

12,000 

600 

05 

13,500 

600 

06 

13,500 

800 

Adult  dependent 

350 

Child  under  12 

175 

When  you  get  those  orders,  go  see  your  Installa- 
tion Transportation  Officer  (ITO).  He’ll  give  you  an 
application,  inventory  forms  and  anything  else  you'll 
need.  And  get  an  appointment  for  a counseling  session. 
A counselor  from  the  transportation  office  will  preview 
your  move  for  you  step-by-step. 

To  make  sure  your  move  goes  smoothly  take  an 
accurate  inventory  of  your  goods  and  make  all  ar- 
rangements with  the  transportation  officer.  Report  any 
changes  in  time  requirements  directly  to  him;  the  com- 
mercial movers  can’t  help  you.  And  if  the  movers  try  to 
change  things  that  have  been  agreed  to,  tell  them  to  call 
ITO;  it’s  not  up  to  you. 

Before  you  walk  out  of  the  counseling  room  get 
the  name,  location  and  phone  number  of  the  transporta- 
tion officer  at  your  next  duty  station.  You're  going  to 
need  him. 

Never  argue  with  the  moving  people  or  accept 
unsatisfactory  or  mediocre  service  in  any  situation. 
Your  transportation  officer  has  some  very  strict  rules 
that  movers  must  follow.  If  you  allow  changes  without 
his  knowledge  they  can  backfire  and  there’s  little  the 
transportation  office  can  do  to  penalize  the  mover. 

It  will  help  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  move.  If 
you're  not  pleased  with  something,  ask  about  it.  If 
you're  not  satisfied  with  the  answer,  call  the  ITO. 

You  should  double-check  everything  the  movers 
are  responsible  for: 

• putting  furniture,  clothing  and  all  other  items 
in  appropriately  sized  boxes  for  shipment, 

• placing  mattresses  and  box  springs  in  proper 
cartons, 

• taking  an  accurate  inventory  during  packing 
that  reflects  both  items  and  their  condition, 

• tagging  or  marking  each  carton,  box  or  crate 
with  a shipment  inventory  number, 

• removing  all  packed  items  from  your  resi- 
dence and  loading  them  properly, 

• removing  from  your  house  all  debris  which 
accumulated  during  and  due  to  packing  and  crating, 

• giving  you  copies  of  the  carrier  inventory,  the 
Statement  of  Accessorial  Services  Performed  (such  as 
barrels,  wardrobes,  mirror  cartons,  etc.)  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Bill  of  Lading  (GBL). 

Review  the  inventory  meticulously.  Don’t  sign 
unless  you  agree  with  the  quantity  and  condition  the 
mover  has  listed.  This  one  form  will  determine  exactly 


what  loss  and  damage  occurred  during  the  actual  move 
and  who’s  going  to  end  up  holding  the  bag. 

Once  you  arrive  at  your  new  duty  station  make  a 
beeline  for  the  transportation  office.  Give  the  ITO  an 
address  and  telephone  number  and  stay  in  touch  with 
him  so  you'll  know  exactly  when  your  shipment  arrives. 

When  your  goods  arrive,  once  again  the  carrier 
has  certain  tasks  to  perform  at  your  new  home.  So  stay 
around  on  delivery  day.  Make  sure  you  get  what  the 
Government  paid  for.  The  movers  have  to  unpack  ev- 
erything from  containers,  reassemble  anything  that  was 
disassembled  for  shipping,  and  place  your  household 
goods  — one  time  — in  any  room  you  want.  Then  the 
movers  are  required  to  clear  out  all  empty  crates,  boxes 
and  packing  material. 

While  all  this  is  going  on  put  on  your  reading 
glasses  and  compare  your  copy  of  the  shipper’s  inven- 
tory to  the  goods.  This  is  your  chance  to  discover  and 
record  any  loss  or  damage  so  take  your  time.  And  be 
just  as  cautious  that  the  mover  has  provided  the  acces- 
sorial services  listed  on  DD  Form  619.  List  any  loss  or 
damage  on  both  copies  of  the  carrier  inventory  and  the 
reverse  side  of  the  GBL. 

When  you’re  convinced  the  delivery  is  complete 
and  all  discrepancies  are  noted,  sign  the  bill,  the  Acces- 
sorial Services  Statement,  and,  if  you  had  goods  de- 
livered from  storage,  the  DD  Form  619-1. 

Should  you  discover  loss  or  damage,  call  your 
ITO  immediately  — preferably  before  the  movers 
leave.  A claim  has  to  be  filed  with  the  carrier  and  the 
Government.  But  your  ITO  can  tell  you  what  to  do;  for 
the  time  being,  just  take  a few  minutes  to  write  a de- 
scription of  the  harm  done  in  detail  on  the  GBL. 

Well,  you're  finally  settled  in,  but  before  you  put 
the  move  out  of  your  mind,  sit  down  and  fill  out  the 
“Property  Owner’s  Report.”  This  is  your  rating  of  the 
moving  company.  Fill  it  out  before  time  dulls  your  pain 
or  weakens  your  compliments.  If  you  have  any  doubts 
about  the  service  put  them  in  writing.  It’s  important 
that  the  ITO  knows  what  kind  of  service  you  got. 

You’re  the  consumer  and  the  ITO  is  your  rep- 
resentative. Your  reports  are  the  only  thing  that  can 
help  shape  up  moving  companies  that  don’t  keep  their 
promises.  On  your  next  move  you,  the  soldier,  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  best  service  available. 


For  More  on  Moving 


WRITE:  DIGS,  Room  506,  1117  North  19th  Street, 

Arlington,  Va.  22209  for  It's  Your  Move,  a 
five-part  series  put  out  by  the  DOD  Infor- 
mation Guidance  Service. 


PICK  UP: 


SEE: 


Army  Regulation  55-71,  Transporting  of 
Personal  Property  and  Related  Services  or 
DA  Pamphlet  55-2,  Personal  Property 
Shipping  Information.  (Your  transporta- 
tion office  should  have  copies.) 

It's  Your  Move,  a film  your  transportation 
office  can  probably  show  you.  A 
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F€?CUS  ON  PEOPLE 


A BRAVE  RESERVE 

As  the  baseball  season 
opens,  a cook  is  trying  to 
play  shortstop  with  the 
Atlanta  Braves.  Special- 
ist Four  Calvin  Kelly,  a 
cook  with  the  445th  Civil 
Affairs  Company,  USAR,  San 
Pablo,  Calif.,  is  coming 
off  his  best  season  of  pro- 
fessional baseball  and  hopes 
to  make  it  to  the  majors 
this  year. 


spare  time  and  $4  worth  of 
eye  screws  and  used  lumber  to 
build  a model  of  a cargo 
ship's  deck. 

It  began  as  a hobby  that 
took  up  a lot  of  room  in  his 
living  room  at  home.  But  as 
he  worked  on  it,  he  saw  its 
potential  for  use  in  class- 
room instruction.  SSG  Dyrek 
says  a similar  model  built 
through  government  sources 
might  cost  $1,000.  He  donat- 
ed his  model  to  the  Army  and 
is  now  thinking  about  other 
models  he  might  make  with  re- 
cycled wood. 


Then  Sergeants  Jose  A. 
Torres,  left,  and  William 
Perez,  right,  check  the  bags 
as  they  are  loaded  aboard  the 
aircraft . 


The  sergeants  also  advise 
postal  workers  on  military 
mailing  at  Kennedy  and  the 
Bulk  Mail  Center  in  Secaucus , 

N.  J. 

Both  sergeants  agree  the 
postal  workers  have  one  big 
problem  --  improper  addresses.  ■ 
People  should  mark  their  mail 
correctly  using  the  full  name, 
rank,  Social  Security  number 
and  APO. 


The  24-year-old  Army  Re- 
servist was  drafted  in  the 
1969  players  draft  "somewhere 
below  number  one."  Last  sea- 
son he  played  shortstop  for 
the  Peninsula  Pennants,  a 
Single  A club.  He  compiled 
an  impressive  batting  average 
of  .270,  hit  8 home  runs, 
drove  in  55  runs  and  stole  45 
bases . 

For  those  interested,  Kel- 
ly offers  one  well-founded 
prediction.  Look  for  Clint 
"Scraps"  Courtney  to  manage 
the  Atlanta  Braves  in  the 
near  future.  Courtney,  a 
former  major  league  catcher, 
now  manages  the  Richmond , 

Va.,  farm  team  and,  according 
to  Kelly,  is  a top  candidate 
for  a major  league  manager. 


EYE  SCREWS  AND  SCRAP 

When  it  comes  to  saving 
the  Army  money  by  using  nat- 
ural resources  or  recycled 
material,  it  is  hard  to  beat 
Staff  Sergeant  James  S.  Dyrek 
of  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  An  in- 
structor in  the  stevedore 
classes  of  the  Terminal  Oper- 
ations Branch  of  the  Army 
Transportation  School,  SSG 
Dyrek  took  2 months  of  his 


NEITHER  RAIN,  NOR  SLEET 

Five  thousand  pounds  of 
dollar  bills  or  even  nickels 
is  a lot  of  money.  But  can 
you  imagine  how  much  money 
could  be  printed  on  5,000 
pounds  of  Army  pay  checks. 

At  least  twice  a month  two 
military  men  drive  onto  the 
landing  field  at  LaGuardia, 
N.Y.,  to  meet  a plane  that 
carries  such  a cargo  --  5,000 
pounds  of  checks.  And  twice 
more  a month  they  meet  a 
smaller  shipment. 

Most  of  these  bags  of 
checks  are  destined  for  over- 
seas, but  a few  are  shipped 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  West  Point 
and  Fort  Drum,  N.Y. 

The  bags  of  checks  are 
loaded  aboard  postal  trucks 
and,  escorted  by  the  two  mil- 
itary men,  move  to  Kennedy 
Airport  on  Long  Island. 

At  Kennedy  the  bags,  head- 
ed for  such  exotic  destina- 
tions as  Madrid,  Paris,  Rome 
and  Frankfurt,  are  marked  for 
their  respective  flights. 

These  flight  numbers  are 
transmitted  to  the  overseas 
destinations  so  the  planes 
can  be  met  to  insure  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  checks. 


MAC  AND  MINNIE 

If  anyone  calls  the  3d 
Aviation  Detachment  in  Taegu, 
Korea  and  asks  for  "Special- 
ist 4 McKinney,"  they'll 
probably  be  asked  "Which 
one?  " 

There  are  two  SP4s  with 
the  name  of  McKinney  in  the 
outfit.  Not  too  unusual  ex- 
cept these  two  are  married. 
SP4s  Gilbert  'Mac  McKinney 
and  his  wife  Minnie ■ are  part 
of  the  Flight  Operations  sec- 
tion at  the  3d  Aviation  De- 
tachment . 


JOGGING  AT  BOSTON 


"If  your  left  leg  takes 
you  13  miles  and  your  right 
leg  does  the  other  13,  all 
you  have  to  worry  about  is 
only  385  yards."  That's  how 
the  Boston  Athletic  Associa- 
tion sums  up  the  Annual 
Boston  Marathon,  covering  a 
distance  of  26  miles,  385 
yards . 

On  April  21st,  approx- 
imately 2,000  men  and  women, 
representing  many  countries, 
competed  for  the  medals  and 
trophies  at  Boston. 

Among  the  entries  was  U.S. 
Army  Major  Paul  D.  Naylor, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  The 
major  is  an  automatic  data 
processing  staff  officer  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Computer  Sys- 
tems Command  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va. 


MAJ  Naylor,  37,  doesn't 
claim  to  have  been  a super 
star  during  his  high  school 
days.  "My  high  school  track 
coach  would  never  believe  I 
could  run  marathon. 

"One  good  look  at  a bad 
profile  made  a jogger  out  of 
me . " 

His  daily  jogging  routine 
developed  into  a rigid  train- 
ing program  of  running  6 to 
8 miles  a day  during  his 
lunch  period  coupled  with 
weekend  runs  of  up  to  20 
miles.  The  results:  a total 
of  1,424  miles  logged  in  1974. 

In  preparation  for  the 
Boston  Marathon  MAJ  Naylor 
says,  "Training  has  to  remain 
constant.  Believing  in  one's 
ability  is  a must!" 

MAJ  Naylor  describes  re- 
covery time  as,  "a  can  of 
beer,  a good  shower,  a hot 
meal  and  I'll  be  ready  to  go 
the  next  day." 


MAKE  IT  YOURSELF 

Some  people  do  more  than 
complain  about  high  prices 
and  poor  workmanship. 

William  S.  Porter,  a gen- 
eral engineer  with  the  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  Sys- 
tems Command,  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  has  been  making  furni- 
ture for  15  years.  Now  when 
his  wife  wants  a new  piece  of 
furniture,  Porter  goes  to  his 
workshop  and  starts  working. 


With  such  equipment  as  a 
radial  arm  saw,  homemade 
drill  press,  jointer-planer, 
router,  saber  saw  and  San- 
ders, Porter  has  been  able  to 
build  practically  anything 
his  wife  desires. 

Though  woodworking  has 
been  his  main  hobby,  Porter 
has  branched  out  into  other 
areas.  He  does  most  of  the 
minor  tuneups  and  repairs  on 
his  automobiles  which  is  a 
big  saving  with  today ' s 
prices . 

One  thing  for  sure.  Porter 
lives  a busy  life,  enjoys  it 
to  the  fullest,  and  has  his 
own  projects  to  curb  infla- 
tion and  high  prices. 


A DOUBLE  CAPTAIN 

Captain  Julian  B.  DuBuc 
is  a captain  in  more  ways 
than  one . 

As  captain  of  his  34-foot 
houseboat,  Esprit  New  York, 
he  navigated  more  than  1,000 
miles  of  ocean  from  New  York 
harbor  to  Savannah,  Ga . 

Most  soldiers  use  more 
conventional  means  of  trans- 
portation to  join  the  First 
Brigade,  24th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. 

But  CPT  DuBuc  couldn ' t bear 
to  "give  up  the  ship,"  which 
is  too  big  to  haul,  and 


piloted  her  to  Savannah  un- 
der her  own  power . 

The  voyage  turned  out  to 
be  a real  adventure;  nothing 
went  according  to  plan.  The 
trip  was  scheduled  to  take 
8 days  but  took  3 weeks  due 
to  bad  weather  and  mechan- 
ical breakdowns. 

This  wasn't  the  first  time 
CPT  DuBuc  has  navigated  his 
houseboat  to  his  new  duty 
station.  Soon  after  he 
bought  her  while  stationed  at 
Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  he  was  transferred 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  near 
the  Port  of  New  York. 


After  reading  a few  books 
on  navigation,  he  sailed  from 
Norfolk  to  New  York  harbor. 

He  lived  aboard  ship  for  more 
than  a month  in  New  York  har- 
bor before  he  found  a house 
on  land. 

But  he  didn't  mind,  as  the 
Esprit  New  York  is  equipped 
with  all  the  amenities  of 
modern  life  including  a stove, 
refrigerator,  hot  water,  tel- 
evision and  stereo. 

He  wasn't  cramped  for 
space  either  as  the  houseboat 
can  sleep  eight  (five  com- 
fortably) . CPT  DuBuc  has  had 
as  many  as  19  people  on  board 
for  lunch. 

CPT  DuBuc  says  he  plans  to 
make  another  cruise  on  the 
Esprit  "as  soon  as  I get  my 
fuel  bill  paid."  Powered  by 
a 350-cubic-inch  truck  en- 
gine, she  drinks  fuel  at  a 
rate  of  100  gallons  a day. 

"At  65  cents  a gallon,  the 
boat  really  runs  up  quite  a 
fuel  bill." 
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“But  Sir!  Don’t  you  agree  that  the 
benefits  will  increase?!” 


SOLDIERS 


THE  WAY  W WAS 

SSG  Zack  Richards 


/ 

WANTED  . . . Volunteers  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
. . . privates  will  be  paid  $21  per  month. 

That's  the  way  it  was  back  in  1922.  Of  course, 
privates  didn't  always  make  that  much,  4 he  Second 
Continental  Congress’  resolution  on  July  29,  1775  al- 
lowed privates  a monthly  pay  of  6%  dollars. 

Pay.  A glance  at  a current  pay  scale  will  con- 
vince you  that  the  Army  has  come  a long  way  since 
1775  — but  slowly.  As  late  as  1941  the  monthly  pay  for 
a private  was  still  $21.  (For  more  on  soldier  pay,  see 
page  18.) 

Medicine.  Medical  benefits  are  taken  for  granted 
today.  But  what  were  they  like  back  when.  ? 

Medicine  in  Revolutionary  America  had 
changed  little  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Bleeding  was  an 
accepted  method  of  treating  many  illnesses.  One  of  the 
early  surgeons  in  the  Army,  Benjamin  Rush,  prescribed 
the  enema  as  a treatment  for  yellow  fever. 

Just  before  the  Civil  War  the  government  or 
dered  its  first  4-wheel  and 
2-wheel  hoise-drawn  am- 
bulances. Although  field 
hospitals,  ambulances  and 
better  medical  supplies 
helped.  Civil  War  surgi- 
cal techniques  remained 
scarey.  Allegedly,  surgeons 
during  this  period  preferred 
amputation  because  of  pro- 
fessional vanity.  It  was 
nuch  neater  and  quicker 
than  dressing  a wound. 

Motor  transport  was 
used  in  casualty  evacuation 
for  the  first  time  in  World 
War  I.  Civilian  medical 
specialists  were  used  as 
consultants  and  specialized 
hospitals  were  established 
to  treat  particular  diseases  and  injuries. 

World  War  II  was  a period  of  significant  pro- 
gress in  military  medicine.  Psychiatry  was  used  for 
treating  mental  disorders.  Sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin 
were  first  used  to  combat  infections.  Whole  blood  trans- 
fusions on  the  battlefield  and  rapid  evacuation  of 
casualties  by  air  saved  countless  lives. 

During  the  Korean  War  the  wide  use  of  quinine 
and  similar  drugs  biought  malaria  under  control. 
Speedy  evacuation  of  many  by  helicopter  to  field  and 


surgical  hospitals  (MASH)  at  the  front  greatly  reduced 
the  loss  of  life  and  permanent  disability.  Medical 
evacuation  by  air  ambulance  became  a saga  of  the  Viet- 
nam battlefield;  loss  of  wounded  was  but  a fraction  of 
the  losses  of  previous  wars.  The  methods  of  evacuation 
perfected  in  Vietnam  are  still  being  used  in  the  success- 
ful MAST  (military  assistance  to  safety  and  traffic) 
program  nationwide. 

Food  Rations  have  always  been  near  and  dear 
to  the  soldier’s  heart.  For  those  who  view  C rations 
with  skepticism,  take  a look  at  the  daily  ration  of  the 
Continental  Army  infantryman.  Every  man  received, 
uncooked,  each  day:  one  pound  of  beef,  three-quarters 
pound  of  pork  or  one  pound  of  salt  fish;  one  pound  of 
biead  or  flour;  one  pint  of  spruce  beer  or  cider  and  milk. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  ration,  a weekly  ration 
was  issued  consisting  of  three  pints  of  peas  or  beans, 
one-half  pint  rice  or  one  pint  of  Indian  wheat.  Every 
one  hundred  men  received  nine  gallons  of  molasses, 
three  pounds  of  candles,  and  six  pounds  of  hard  soap. 

During  the  Civil 
War,  rations  changed  very 
little  from  those  of  Rev- 
olutionary times.  The  men 
received  yeast  powder, 
green  coffee,  sugar,  salt  and 
vinegar  to  round  out  their 
menu.  Bread  could  be  had 
in  two  forms  — soft  or 
hard.  The  hard  variety  de- 
serves attention. 

A staple  of  the  Civil 
War  soldiers’  diet  was  a 
small  square  biscuit  made 
of  flour  and  water,  called 
hardtack,  issued  9 or  10  per 
man.  They  soon  became 
objects  of  the  soldier's 
wrath  — either  because 
they  were  so  hard  they 
couldn’t  be  bitten  or  so  moldy  from  exposure  to  the 
elements  and  infested  with  weevils  or  maggots  that  they 
couldn’t  be  eaten  even  when  soaked. 

During  the  late  19th  century  the  Army  came  up 
with  its  tii st  emergency  field  ration.  It  was  composed  of 
evaporated,  powdered  beef  and  parched  cooked  wheat 
that  was  to  be  mixed  with  a small  amount  of  sweetened 
chocolate.  This  concoction  was  supposed  to  keep  a 
soldier  going  in  periods  of  stress,  provided  of  course  he 
could  get  it  down.  When  he  ate  it,  undoubtedly  it  did 


Your  great-,  great-,  great-,  great-,  great-grandfather  who 
was  a Revolutionary  rifleman  probably  ate  a lot  of  beans 
and  ham  hocks. 
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The  Hostess  House  was  a forerunner  of  the  present-day 
Recreation  Center.  This  photo  was  taken  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 


World  War  I book  drives  collected  reading  matter  for  men  in 
Army  camps  as  this  one  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 


This  mobile  canteen  served  soldiers  at  Camp  (now  Fort)  Lee, 
Va.,  in  1941.  Units  carried  candy,  cigarettes,  blades,  soap. 


Helicopter  evacuation  of  wounded  troops  was  first  used  during 
the  Korean  War.  Evacuees  rode  in  external  pods  or  litters. 


Horses  were  still  used  to  move  “litter  cases”  during  World  War 
II,  at  least  in  training,  as  in  this  scene  from  Camp  Grant,  III. 


keep  him  going  — and  going  and  going  and  going. 

Field  or  reserve  rations  were  the  mainstays  of 
the  soldier’s  diet  in  World  War  I.  They  could  be  eaten 
alone  or  supplemented  with  food  procured  locally.  The 
reserve  rations  consisted  of  one  pound  of  canned  meat, 
one  pound  of  hard  bread,  1.12  ounces  coffee,  2.6  ounces 
sugar  and  0.16  ounces  salt.  It  weighed  2!4  pounds  all 
together  and  contained  3,349  calories.  The  lucky  soldier 
also  carried  the  emergency  field  ration. 

Any  veteran  of  World  War  II  recognizes  the 
culinary  accomplishment  of  the  K ration.  The  “K”  was 
a three-unit  ration  of  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  com- 
ponents. 

For  breakfast,  the  “K”  offered  a compressed  bar 
made  of  mixed  cereal,  egg  and  meat  products;  biscuits, 
a fruit  bar,  coffee  and  sugar.  Cigarettes,  chewing  gum, 
water  purification  tablets  and  toilet  paper  rounded  out 
the  packet.  The  “K”  dinner  provided  biscuits,  a cheese 
product,  candy  bar  and  lemon,  orange  or  grape  juice 
powder.  For  supper  there  was  the  ever-present  biscuit, 
meat  product,  chocolate  bar  and  a bouillon  cube  for 
soup. 
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Modern  C rations  offer  a more  pleasing  variety 
hut  have  a disad\antage  — they're  not  all  the  same  and 
some  are  better  than  others.  Distribution  is  by  chance, 
not  choice,  and  you  hope  you  don't  draw  ham  and  eggs 
too  often 

Off-Duty  Recreation  facilities  have  always  been 
important  to  the  soldier  Hostess  Houses,  ancestors  to 
the  Recreation  Center  were  founded  in  1919.  Thirteen 
hostesses  were  hired  to  staff  them.  This  program  has 
grown  over  the  years;  there  are  now  600  recreation 
specialists  working  in  225  Recreation  Centers 
worldwide 

A good  place  to  spend  leisure  time  and  little 
money  is  the  library  The  Army  Library  Service  was  set 
up  in  1921  with  228  libraries.  In  1922  this  was  expanded 
by  a traveling  library  system  to  bring  popular  books  to 
soldiers  in  the  field  At  its  peak  in  1946  there  were  more 
than  800  librarians  and  2,000  libraries  in  the  Army. 
Today  the  system  includes  some  350  well-stocked  li- 
braries — and  many  bookmobiles  — staffed  by  210 
librarians. 

Sutler  to  PX.  No  matter  where  you  go  you  can 
always  find  a PX  close  by.  The  exchange  system  has 
been  in  existence  since  the  American  Revolution  but 
has  been  known  by  different  names. 

The  first  peddlers  and  merchants  who  followed 
the  Army  selling  goods  to  the  soldiers  were  called  sut- 
lers. The  American  Articles  of  War  of  1775  recognized 
their  existence  and  enacted  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  control  and  conduct 

The  sutler  system  continued  for  90  years  virtu- 
ally unchanged.  In  March  1867  Congress  established 
the  post  trader  system  which  allowed  a trading  post  to 
be  operated  on  any  military  establishment  not  close  to  a 
city  or  town  Under  both  the  sutler  and  trading  post 
systems  the  quality  of  merchandise  wasn’t  controlled 
and  shoddy  goods  were  the  result. 

In  1899  General  Order  #10  sanctioned  the  Post 
Canteen  System  These  canteens  were  set  up  as 
cooperatives  by  officers  in  various  units  to  provide  for 
their  needs  The  system  was  gradually  expanded  to 
include  all  ranks. 

The  Trading  Post/Canteen  Systems  operated 
from  1895  to  1941.  During  World  War  I,  their  services 
were  supplemented  by  the  YMCA  and  American  Red 
Cross  overseas.  In  June  1941  the  Army  Exchange  Ser- 
vice was  established  as  a part  of  the  Morale  Branch  of 
the  War  Department. 

To  meet  the  expanded  needs  of  World  War  II 
mobilization  and  combat  overseas.  Army  Exchange 
combat  teams  in  the  Pacific  hit  the  beaches  with  the 
first  elements  of  task  forces.  On  one  Philippine  beach- 
head an  exchange  and  warehouse  was  operating  within 
48  hours  of  landing. 

Compare  today’s  Post  Exchange  and  its  wealth 
of  merchandise  with  the  haphazard  systems  of  the  past. 
The  Exchange  System  has  changed  with  the  times. 

Medical  benefits,  pay,  rations,  recreation  and 
post  exchanges  — you  could  truthfully  say  Army  ben- 
efits, like  vintage  wine,  improved  with  age.  A 
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NORTH  TO 
ALASKA 


THE  PEACE  RIVER  stood  be- 
tween the  engineers  and  their 
objective,  Fort  Nelson,  some  265 
miles  away.  The  unbridged  river 
was  so  clogged  with  ice  that  neither 
equipment  nor  men  could  be  ferried 
to  the  opposite  bank.  Within  a few 
weeks  spring  would  arrive,  thawing 
the  river  and  turning  the  land  to 
mud. 

The  engineers  crossed  the 
river  using  ice  floes  as  pontoons. 
They  laid  sawdust  and  planks  on  the 
floating  ice  and  pinned  them  to  the 
river  bottom  with  stakes. 

Across  the  river  the  men  and 
machines  continued  on,  sometimes 
going  up  to  four  freezing  days  with- 
out rest.  On  April  5,  the  two  battal- 
ions crawled  into  Fort  Nelson  just  a 
couple  of  days  before  the  land  be- 
came impassable.  The  first  leg  of 
the  Alcan  Highway  was  open. 


Alaska  lies  on  the  Great  Cir- 
cle route  to  the  Orient  — the  short- 
est route  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  During  World  War  II 
security  and  maintenance  of  aircraft 
bases  in  Alaska  were  vital  to  our 
national  defense. 

In  1941  the  only  way  to  move 
supplies  to  these  bases  was  by  sea. 
After  the  Japanese  seized  several  is- 
lands in  the  Aleutians  and 
threatened  the  sea  routes,  an  over- 
land route  became  a military  neces- 
sity. The  Army  was  told  to  build  an 
all-weather  road  north  to  Alaska  — 
and  it  did. 

Work  on  the  highway  began 
simultaneously  from  Dawson 
Creek  and  Skagway,  British  Col- 
umbia, and  Valdez,  Alaska,  on 
March  12,  1942.  None  of  the  three 
engineer  teams  had  road  building 
machinery,  only  earthmovers. 


Sometimes  they  bulldozed  their 
trace  through  popple  forest;  some- 
times they  wallowed  in  rain  and 
mud.  They  hit  patches  of  muskeg 
swamp,  detoured  around  them,  cor- 
duroyed them,  or  scooped  them  out 
and  filled  the  cavities  with  gravel. 

More  equipment  came.  Big 
tractors  smashed  through  brush  and 
woods,  making  a swath  on  either 
side  of  the  trace  wide  enough  to 
allow  sunlight  to  dry  out  the  ground. 
Behind  the  tractors  came  engineer 
units  who  built  log  bridges  over  gul- 
lies and  streams.  Still  farther  back, 
scrapers  and  graders  shaped  the 
road.  Overall  progress  was  only 
about  3 miles  a day  and  the  road  was 
to  be  more  than  1,500  miles  long. 

Someone  called  it  an  impos- 
sible "engineering  monstrosity," 
but  they  forgot  to  tell  the  Army  en- 
gineers it  couldn't  be  done.  There 
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were  some  enormous  problems  to 
be  overcome. 

Pathfinding  was  difficult. 
Survey  parties  went  out  by  air,  on 
pontoon  rafts,  tractors,  horses  and 
dog  sleds.  Not  only  did  they  have  to 
find  feasible  routes  but  also  supplies 
of  gravel  and  sand.  The  surveyors 
were  especially  concerned  about  a 
300-mile  section  where  the  road 
would  have  to  cross  the  Continental 
Divide  over  7,000-foot  mountains. 

But  from  the  air,  the  Army 
engineers  found  a place  where  trees 
grew  all  the  way  across  the  Divide 
— trees  that  could  not  thrive  above 
altitudes  of  4,000  feet.  Ground  par- 
ties located  a pass  in  this  forest  at 
3,100  feet.  They  also  found  a good 
supply  of  gravel  on  the  route.  What 
could  have  been  the  most  difficult 
section  of  the  road  became  one  of 
the  easiest  to  build. 


Permafrost  proved  to  be  the 
toughest  problem.  This  is  perma- 
nently frozen  ground  which,  when 
exposed  to  air  and  sunlight,  forms  a 
seemingly  bottomless  muck  that 
makes  normal  construction  tech- 
niques useless.  The  Army  engineers 
virtually  wrote  the  book  on  per- 
mafrost. They  learned  lessons  that 
made  possible  the  construction  of 
the  Thule,  Greenland  base,  the 
early-warning  radar  defense  lines, 
and  oil  pipelines  across  the  Arctic. 

Instead  of  uprooting  trees, 
they  cut  them  off  level  with  the  sur- 
face and  as  soon  as  they  cleared  an 
area  they  corduroyed  it  to  keep  off 
the  sunlight.  Then  above  the  cor- 
duroy they  laid  layers  of  insulating 
gravel  and,  above  this,  rock. 

By  September  various  units 
began  linking  up.  By  November  20, 
a pioneer  road  1,450  miles  long. 


constructed  in  8 months,  linked 
Dawson  Creek  in  the  south  to  Big 
Delta  in  Alaska.  It  withstood  the 
test  of  the  winter  and  in  April  1943, 
the  pioneer  road  was  finished  and 
performing  far  beyond  expectations. 

Travel  up  the  Alcan  High- 
way, or  Alaska  Highway  as  it  is 
now  known,  is  a breathtaking  ex- 
perience. The  road  passes  through 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  country 
to  be  found  anywhere.  While  it  still 
does  not  resemble  the  concrete  in- 
terstate highways  that  criss-cross 
the  “lower  48,”  the  highway  is 
passable  year-round.  Some  say  it’s 
the  best  maintained  gravel  road  in 
the  world. 

If  you  ever  have  a chance  to 
travel  the  highway  try  to  imagine 
the  experiences  and  hardships 
Army  engineers  experienced  as 
they  built  the  road  north  to  Alaska.^ 
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LEG4L  AID...  AND  YOUR  IMPORTANT  B4PERS 


EVERYONE  has  important  pa- 
pers. As  a kid,  it  may  have  been 
bubble  gum  cards  and  report  cards. 
Later  it  was  diplomas,  transcripts, 
bills  of  sale,  birth  certificates.  Seem- 
ingly, the  older  you  get  and  the 
more  responsibility  you  take  on,  the 
more  numerous  and  important  are 
the  documents  you  have  to  keep 
track  of. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  buying  a 
car,  a piece  of  land,  a house  or  furni- 
ture on  the  time  payment  plan,  there 
are  any  number  of  legal  papers 
you’ll  be  asked  to  sign.  And  if  you 
don’t  know  exactly  what  you’re 
signing  you  can  get  into  a world  of 
trouble. 

However,  there’s  an  Army 
“bennie”  called  the  post  legal 
assistance  officer.  He  can  help  you 
avoid  trouble.  He’ll  give  you  advice 
in  such  things  as  financing  a car, 
managing  personal  debts,  signing  a 
rental  lease  or  figuring  your  income 
tax.  He’ll  go  over  those  legal  con- 
tracts — before  you  sign  on  the  dot- 
ted line  — and  tell  you  exactly  what 
to  watch  out  for. 

Power  of  Attorney.  A power 
of  attorney  is  one  important  paper 
your  legal  assistance  officer  can 
prepare.  It’s  a formal,  written  paper 
that  allows  someone  you  trust  to  act 
as  your  agent  when  you’re  either  as- 
signed overseas  or  are  unable  to 
handle  your  personal  affairs  your- 
self. It  can  be  for  a specific  purpose 
(special  power  of  attorney)  or  for 
handling  all  your  affairs  (general). 


SFC  Floyd  Harrington 

If  you  need  a power  of  attor- 
ney make  it  the  “special”  whenever 
possible.  The  special  gives  a person 
limited  power  to  act  in  your  behalf. 
You  have  more  control  this  way. 
Suppose  you  and  your  wife  take  a 
week-end  trip  and  leave  your  chil- 
dren with  a sitter.  A special  power 
of  attorney  would  allow  the  sitter  to 
approve  treatment  recommended  by 
a physician  should  one  of  your  chil- 
dren need  medical  attention. 

However,  you  wouldn’t  give 
the  sitter  a general  power  of  attor- 
ney. That  would  give  him  or  her  the 
right  to  sell  your  house  and  furnish- 
ings, close  out  your  banking  ac- 
count and  put  your  children  up  for 
adoption  while  you’re  gone.  See 
what  we  mean  by  giving  a power  of 
attorney  only  to  someone  you  trust? 

The  legal  authority  granted  in 
a power  of  attorney  is  revoked  in 
various  ways  — upon  your  death  or 
the  death  of  your  agent,  by  any  time 
limit  set  by  the  document  itself  or  at 
the  time  you  tell  your  agent  it  is 
revoked.  You  should  also  send  a 
notice  of  revocation  to  banks  and 
others  who  may  have  dealt  with 
your  agent. 

Will.  Your  legal  assistance 
officer  will  also  help  you  with 
another  important  piece  of  paper  — 
your  will.  It  tells  legal  authorities 
and  members  of  your  family  what 
you  want  done  with  your  estate.  It 
is  a very  personal  paper.  You 
should  review  it  ever  so  often.  Mar- 
riage, birth  of  children,  divorce. 


death  of  a named  beneficiary, 
change  in  home  of  record  or  perma- 
nent residence  and  changes  in  pro- 
perty ownership  may  affect  the  pro- 
visions of  your  will.  When  such 
events  occur  take  your  will  back  to 
your  legal  assistance  officer  and 
make  any  necessary  changes. 

Care  and  Storage.  Take 
care  of  your  car  title,  marriage  li- 
cense, will,  real  estate  deeds  and 
other  important  papers.  You 
shouldn’t  store  them  haphazardly. 
The  best  place  to  keep  these  papers, 
particularly  a will,  is  in  a bank  safety 
deposit  box  or,  at  the  very  least,  in  a 
fire-resistant  metal  container. 

Be  sure  someone  in  your 
family  knows  where  you  keep  your 
important  papers.  Enter  the  location 
of  your  will  on  your  Emergency 
Data  Form  (DA-41). 

Unless  you’ve  taken  the  time 
to  put  your  important  papers  in 
order  your  relatives  will  have  their 
hands  full  settling  your  estate  if 
something  happens  to  you.  A com- 
pleted personal  affairs  checklist 
such  as  the  one  found  in  Appendix 
A of  the  Handbook  on  Retirement 
Services  (DA  Pam  600-5)  will  give 
your  family  all  the  information  they 
need  to  settle  your  estate  quickly. 

Your  legal  assistance  officer 
is  available  to  notarize  a bill  of  sale, 
help  you  draw  a power  of  attorney, 
or  make  sure  any  of  your  legal 
documents  are  in  order.  So  go  to 
him  when  you  need  help.  That’s 
what  he’s  there  for.  £ 
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INSURANCE* 
HEDGE  AGAINST 
TOMORROW 

SP5  Ed  Aber 

IF  YOU  DIED,  your  cares  would  be  over.  But  what 
about  your  family  and  loved  ones?  Will  they  be  able 
to  handle  the  financial  burdens  and  family  respon- 
sibilities after  you're  gone? 

The  Army  is  doing  its  best  to  help  you  plan  ahead. 
For  $3.40  a month  the  Army  provides  $20,000  worth  of 
life  insurance.  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
insurance  deals  you'll  ever  find.  A civilian  who  wants 
the  same  type  of  coverage  would  pay  two  or  three  times 
as  much. 

It’s  cheap,  it's  good  coverage  and  your  family 
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needs  it.  Take  a minute  and  list  the  demands  placed 
upon  your  paycheck.  Chances  are  the  automobile,  fur- 
niture, credit  card  and  mortgage  payments  plus  other 
monthly  living  expenses  leave  the  wallet  pretty  bare. 

If  you  suddenly  left  the  fiscal  scene,  your  income 
would  sharply  drop;  if  could  be  devastating  to  your  fam- 
ily. It’s  then  that  the  various  service  connected  insur- 
ance programs  and  benefits  become  very  important. 

Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI). 
Under  the  program  you’re  automatically  insured  for 
$20,000  on  the  first  day  of  active  duty.  If  you  don't  want 
the  full  $20,000,  reductions  can  be  made  in  increments 
of  $5,000.  You  can  also  decline  coverage  completely  — 
in  writing. 

But  at  85  cents  a month  for  each  $5,000  of  cover- 
age, SGLI  is  one  of  the  best  insurance  buys  you'll  ever 
make.  The  conversion  rights  when  you  leave  the  ser- 
vice make  it  an  even  better  deal. 

The  decisions  of  how  much  coverage  you  want 
and  who  your  beneficiary  will  be  usually  are  made  when 
you  enter  the  Army.  But  be  careful.  A reception  sta- 
tion is  hectic  and  sometimes  SGLI  decisions  made 
there  aren’t  carefully  thought  out. 

“Some  people  fail  to  realize  the  true  value  of 
SGLI  and  elect  not  to  participate  in  order  to  squeeze  a 
couple  of  extra  dollars  into  their  paycheck,”  says 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Flowers,  chief  of  Status  De- 
termination office.  Casualty  Directorate,  TAGCEN. 

According  to  LTC  Flowers,  another  serious 
problem  can  occur.  “A  person  may  come  into  the  ser- 
vice and  put  his  high  school  sweetheart  down  as  the 
beneficiary.  If  he  marries  someone  else  and  forgets  to 
change  the  name  on  the  policy,  the  insurance  payoff  will 
automatically  go  to  the  former  sweetheart  and  not  to  his 
wife  if  he  dies.”  The  same  goes  for  a wife  from  a 
previous  marriage.  If  you  don’t  make  a change  of  ben- 
eficiary, the  first  wife  gets  the  money. 

National  Guardsmen  and  Ready  Reservists  can 
also  be  covered  by  SGLI  if  they’re  scheduled  to  per- 
form at  least  12  periods  of  duty  training  annually. 
Guardsmen  and  reservists  not  eligible  for  full  coverage 
are  insured  during  training  periods  and  travel  to  and 
from  such  duty. 

SGLI  benefits  are  also  extended  to  guardsmen 
and  reservists  assigned  to  or  eligible  for  assignment  to 
the  Retired  Reserves.  They  must  be  younger  than  age 
61  and  have  completed  at  least  20  years  service. 

SGLI  coverage  remains  in  effect  during  the  120 
premium-free  days  following  separation,  release,  or  re- 
tirement from  active  duty.  If  the  policy  holder  retires 
from  active  duty  as  totally  disabled,  SGLI  remains  in 
effect  for  1 year  following  the  day  of  retirement. 

The  Five-Year  Plan.  After  120  days,  Veterans 
Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI)  is  available.  However, 
veterans  and  retirees  must  apply  for  VGLI  coverage 
within  the  SGLI  free-premium  period.  VGLI’s  5-year, 
non-renewable  term  policy  becomes  effective  on  the 
121st  day  following  separation. 

The  VGLI  program  provides  low-cost  ($3.40  per 
month  for  $20,000  — age  34  and  under,  same  as  SGLI; 
$6.80  per  month  for  age  35  and  above)  coverage  during 


the  transition  period. 

When  the  5-year  VGLI  policy  ends  it  may  be 
converted  — regardless  of  the  insured’s  health  — to  a 
civilian  policy  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Servicemen’s 
Group  Life  Insurance,  212  Washington  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.  07102.  They  will  provide  a list  of  par- 
ticipating insurance  companies. 

VGLI  eligibility  has  been  extended  to  2.7  million 
veterans  whose  SGLI  terminated  less  than  4 years  ago. 
Members  of  this  group  must  apply  by  August  1,  1975. 

The  Army  Cares.  A serviceman's  death  sets 
into  motion  a chain  of  events  which  far  exceeds  a simple 
premium  payoff.  A Survivor  Assistance  Officer  is  im- 
mediately appointed  to  assist  with  burial  arrangements 
and  provide  advice  on  government  benefits,  rights  and 
privileges. 

Travel  of  dependents,  shipment  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects.  The  government 
accepts  the  expenses  for  dependent  travel  and  move- 
ment of  household  goods,  automobile  and  personal  ef- 
fects of  the  deceased. 

Emergency  Financial  Assistance.  Congress 
provides  for  an  assistance  program  to  assure  that  sur- 
viving dependents  have  an  income.  The  Army  Relief 
Society  (ARS)  offers  financial  and  educational  assis- 
tance to  needy  dependent  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased Regular  Army  personnel.  Army  Emergency  Re- 
lief (AER)  provides  financial  assistance  to  all  Army 
members,  active  or  retired,  and  their  dependents. 

Widows  and  children  of  reservists  on  extended 
active  duty  may  also  receive  assistance  from  AER. 

Children  of  active,  retired,  or  deceased  Army 
members  may  be  assisted  by  the  AER  Educational 
Loan  Program.  These  loans  are  guaranteed  by  AER 
and  the  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc. 

American  Red  Cross.  Pending  receipt  of  gov- 
ernment benefits,  the  American  Red  Cross  can  provide 
emergency  financial  help  through  direct  assistance  or 
other  sources. 

Social  Security  Lump-Sum  Death  Payment. 

The  surviving  spouse  if  living  in  the  same  household  as 
the  service  member  at  the  time  of  death  may  receive  a 
lump-sum  payment  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. The  fact  that  a service  member  was  away  from 
home  on  a military  assignment  would  not  preclude  the 
finding  of  “living  in  the  same  household.” 

Social  Security  survivor  payments  can  be  made 
in  various  amounts  depending  on  whether  the  deceased 
was  “fully”  or  “currently”  insured.  Benefits  are  pay- 
able to  the  surviving  children  up  to  age  18  (to  age  22  if  a 
full-time  student)  and  to  disabled  children  regardless  of 
age  if  disabled  prior  to  age  22. 

A widow  can  receive  benefits  if  she’s  caring  for  a 
child  under  age  18  or  disabled.  If  the  widow  has  no 
children  she  can  receive  benefits  beginning  at  age  60  if 
the  service  member  was  fully  insured  at  death.  If  she  is 
disabled  and  the  disability  occurs  within  7 years  after 
the  service  member’s  death,  or  7 years  after  the  benefits 
terminate  as  a widowed  mother  with  a child  entitled  to 
benefits,  she  may  be  entitled  as  early  as  age  50. 

Dependent  parents  are  eligible  for  benefits  at  age 
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62  if  they  received  at  least  50  percent  of  their  support 
from  a deceased  service  member  fully  insured  at  the 
time  of  death.  The  amount  payable  to  each  survivor  is 
determined  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  based 
upon  the  deceased’s  average  earnings. 

Six  Months’  Death  Gratuity.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  makes  lump-sum  payment  to  the  survivors 
of  a service  member  who  dies  on  active  duty,  active 
duty  for  training,  inactive  duty  training  or  within  120 
days  after  release  from  active  duty  if  the  death  is  due  to 
a service  connected  disability.  The  payment  is  equal  to 
6 months  basic  pay  up  to  a maximum  of  $3,000. 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation 
(DIC).  Providing  continuous  income  for  eligible  sur- 
vivors, DIC  is  probably  the  most  important  facet  of 
long  range  financial  security  for  survivors.  The  soldier’s 
death  must  have  occurred  under  the  same  circum- 
stances that  would  qualify  him  for  the  6-month  death 
gratuity. 

Compensation  is  payable  for  the  lifetime  of  the 
spouse  — provided  the  spouse  does  not  remarry.  Ben- 
efits are  resumed  if  the  remarriage  is  terminated. 

Income  from  other  sources  is  not  considered  a 
factor  in  determining  eligibility  for  this  type  of  compen- 
sation. The  only  requirement,  in  addition  to  proof  of 
relationship,  is  that  the  death  be  service-connected. 
Surviving  children  and  parents  are  also  eligible  for  DIC 
depending  on  their  age,  physical  or  mental  condition 
and  income. 

Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP).  This  plan  pro- 
vides an  annuity  for  the  surviving  spouse  of  an  active 
duty  service  member  who  had  attained  eligibility  for 


retirement  at  the  time  of  death.  It  also  provides  an 
annuity  for  survivors  of  retired  members  who  chose  to 
participate  in  the  plan. 

The  annuity  will  normally  be  55  percent  of  the 
retired  pay,  but  will  be  reduced  by  any  payments  pro- 
vided from  the  DIC  program  and,  in  certain  instances, 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Certain  service  benefits  and  privileges  formerly 
received  continue  to  be  available  after  the  death  of  a 
service  member.  The  surviving  dependents  may  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  medical  care,  to  patronize  the  commis- 
sary store,  post  exchange,  theaters  and  other  recreation 
service  facilities  at  military  installations. 

Dependents’  Education  Assistance.  Your 
survivors,  or  dependents  in  the  case  of  total  and  perma- 
nent service-related  disabilities,  may  also  be  eligible  for 
additional  educational  benefits. 

The  dependents’  education  assistance  program 
is  administered  by  the  Veterans  Administration.  Sons 
and  daughters  and  wife  or  widow  may  be  eligible  for 
educational  assistance  up  to  $270  a month  for  36 
months.  Other  details  on  the  program  are  available 
from  VA. 

Other  benefits  may  include  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance premiums,  civil  service  job  preferences,  VA 
guaranteed  home  loans,  and  various  state  benefits  for 
education,  employment  and  tax  exemptions. 

To  obtain  these  and  other  benefits,  assistance 
officers  are  available  to  aid  with  a wide  variety  of 
civil/legal  matters,  survivors  benefits  and  entitlements. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  the  Army  cares  about 
you  and  your  family.  £ 
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SGT  JoAnn  Mann 


ACCORDING  to  the  January 
results  of  an  Army-wide  Sample 
Survey,  “medical  benefits  are 
overwhelmingly  considered  to  be 
the  most  valuable.”  Knowing  you 
and  your  family  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  case  of  illness  or  injury  is  impor- 
tant to  today’s  soldier  and  is  a prime 
reason  for  reenlisting. 

Military  medical  benefits 
provide  soldiers  and  their  depen- 
dents with  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  medical  pack- 
ages available  anywhere.  Every- 
thing from  preventive  medical  care 
(like  flu  shots  and  physicals)  to  out- 
patient care  (ordinary  visits  to  the 
doctor)  to  inpatient  care  (hospitali- 
zation) to  medicines  prescribed  by 
military  doctors  is  included  in  the 
package.  Active  duty  soldiers  are 
also  entitled  to  dental  care. 

Many  people  think  military 
medical  care  is  free.  True,  there  are 
no  doctor  bills  each  time  you  go  to 
the  clinic,  but  “that  money  comes 
out  of  the  soldier’s  total  pay  pack- 
age,” says  Brigadier  General  J.  E. 
Haggerty,  director  of  resources 
management.  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  “He’s  paying  for  it.” 

Compared  with  the  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  high  option 
policy  which  covers  many  govern- 
ment workers,  the  military  plan  is 
attractive.  Family  premiums  for  the 


Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  cover- 
age average  $335  annually.  They  in- 
clude hospitalization,  but  for  all 
out-patient  care  and  prescriptions 
the  policy  holder  must  pay  a deduc- 
tible fee  and  20  percent  of  the  re- 
maining total.  Routine  examina- 
tions, shots  and  other  preventive 
medical  treatment  are  not  covered 
by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  and 
any  dental  care  must  be  directly  in- 
volved with  a medical  problem. 

Providing  a basis  for  com- 
parison, there  are  some  civilian 
medical  plans  similar  to  the  military 
coverage.  Members  of  AFL-CIO 
Local  #2  in  Washington  D.C.,  for 
example,  have  their  hospitalization 
paid  by  their  employer  with  semi- 
private rooms  guaranteed. 

The  Local  #2  plan  pays  a 
“fair  and  reasonable”  amount  on  all 
operations  and  hospital  care  (much 
like  the  CHAMPUS  payments)  and 
$7  per  doctor’s  visit  for  union  mem- 
bers and  their  dependents  (no  limit). 
Local  #2  allows  $150  per  member 
and  dependent  each  12-month 
period  for  dental  care,  all  expense 
above  $1.50  for  each  prescription 
and  an  “extremely  lenient”  sick 
leave  policy. 

CHAMPUS.  The  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) 
is  designed  to  supplement  the  mili- 
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Need  an  operation?  Army  surgeons  perform  surgical  fix-ups  for  everything  from  toenails  to  vital  organ  transplants  (See  “Body 
Overhaul,”  April  SOLDIERS.) 


Army  pharmacies  are  ready  to  dispense  the 
medicines  you  and  your  family  may  need  from 
time  to  time. 


Army  medical  people  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced equipment  at  their  disposal  — to 
help  you. 
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More  of  that  modem  equipment:  This  three- 
channel  EKG  machine  gives  instant  electrocardio- 
gram evaluation. 


Need  a blood  test,  vaccination  or  other  kind  of  shot?  Go  to  your  convenient  Army 
clinic  and  the  specialists  there  can  assist  you. 


Army  medical  staffs  include  trained 
physical  therapists  to  help  you  and 
your  dependents  through  convales- 
cence. 


And  more  modern  equipment.  Elaborate  test  facilities,  manned  by  physicians  and  expert 
medical  technicians,  are  available  when  you  neet  it. 
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tary  medical  care  available  to  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  members, 
retirees  and  dependents  of  retired  or 
deceased  members.  The  soldier  on 
active  duty  isn’t  eligible. 

Under  CHAMPUS,  retirees 
and  dependents  of  retired  and  de- 
ceased members  can  use  civilian  in- 
stead of  military  facilities  whenever 
they  want.  Dependents  of  active 
duty  members  who  reside  with  the 
member  need  an  approved  reason 
such  as  “treatment  not  available  at 
the  local  hospital”  to  obtain  civilian 
hospital  care  but  can  use  civilian  in- 
stead of  military  facilities  for  outpa- 
tient care.  Generally,  any  care  de- 
termined to  be  medically  necessary 
for  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  an 
illness,  injury,  or  bodily  malfunction 
will  be  covered  by  CHAMPUS, 
except  certain  care  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  law.  Care  excluded  by 
law  includes  such  services  as 
routine  check-ups,  inoculations, 
routine  dental  care,  and  well-baby 
care. 

For  outpatient  care,  the  de- 
pendent or  retiree  pays  the  first  $50 
per  person,  with  a $100  limit  per 
family  each  year.  CHAMPUS  pays 
80  percent  of  the  remaining  charges 
for  dependents  of  active  duty  per- 
sonnel, and  75  percent  for  retirees 


and  dependents  of  retired  and  de- 
ceased members.  For  inpatient 
care,  the  active  duty  dependent 
pays  the  first  $25  of  the  hospital 
charges  or  $3.70  per  day,  whichever 
is  greater,  and  CHAMPUS  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  rest.  Retirees  and 
dependents  of  retired  and  deceased 
members  pay  25  percent  of  the  total 
hospital  charges  and  25  percent  of 
the  fees  of  professional  personnel. 

It’s  important  that  the  doctor 
or  agency  providing  the  care  agrees 
in  advance  to  accept  payment  by 
CHAMPUS.  This  releases  you 
from  liability  for  everything  except 
the  deductible  and  the  appropriate 
20  or  25  percent.  It  also  means  the 
doctor  or  hospital  or  whoever  pro- 
vides the  care  will  accept  what 
CHAMPUS  considers  the  usual, 
customary  and  reasonable  fee  for  its 
share  of  the  cost. 

CHAMPUS  payment  fig- 
ures are  based  on  regional  and  na- 
tional studies  of  medical  costs. 
They’re  similar  to  those  established 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  certain  in- 
surance companies. 

If  you’re  an  active  duty  sol- 
dier and  need  medical  care  but 
military  facilities  aren’t  available, 
civilian  facilities  may  be  used  but 


not  under  CHAMPUS.  The  active 
duty  soldier  needs  proof  that  it  was 
an  emergency  before  payment  will 
be  made  for  civilian  care. 

Once  you  leave  the  service, 
you’re  entitled  to  free  dental  care 
from  the  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  for  up  to  1 year.  If  treatment 
begun  during  that  period  takes 
longer  than  a year  to  complete,  the 
time  limit  is  extended  until  it’s 
finished.  Naturally,  if  you  received 
dental  disabilities  because  of  com- 
bat wounds  or  service  injuries, 
there's  no  time  limit. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  if  you’re 
partially  or  totally  incapacitated  be- 
cause of  injuries  received  or  aggra- 
vated by  military  service,  you  may 
be  eligible  for  disability  compensa- 
tion from  the  VA.  (See  page  51.) 
Depending  on  the  disability,  pay- 
ments range  from  $25  to  $450  per 
month.  Some  rates  are  higher  for 
specific  disabilities.  Drop  by  your 
nearest  VA  office  for  particulars. 

Whether  you’re  on  active 
duty,  a dependent,  retiree  or  vete- 
ran, military  medical  benefits  are  vi- 
tally important.  Although  the 
coverage  may  not  be  “free”  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  your  military 
health  care  package  is  a pretty  good 
deal.  A 
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THE  PX- STILL 
UP  TO  SNUFF 

SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


LIFE  for  a soldier  in  1895  was  a hard  one.  Putting  down  Indian  uprisings 
was  hazardous  but  normal  duty.  Around  a campfire  on  the  prairie,  a 
harmonica  provided  an  evening's  entertainment.  Town  was  often  a week’s 
ride  away. 

For  supplies,  soldiers  had  a kind  of  cooperative  they  called  a canteen. 
Each  trooper  tossed  a dollar  or  two  into  a kitty  and  one  man  was  detailed  to 
ride  into  town.  He  bought  what  was  needed  and  then  sold  the  supplies  back 
to  the  men  at  a small  profit.  The  profit  went  into  a general  recreation  fund, 
presumably  to  buy  a new  harmonica  when  the  old  one  wore  out. 

These  canteens  were  the  forerunners  of  today’s  post  exchanges.  In 
those  days  good  service  meant  fresh  stocks  of  snuff.  Horse  blankets,  Bowie 
knives  and  corn  whiskey  also  were  big  sellers. 

On  July  25,  1895,  Secretary  of  War  Daniel  L.  Lamont  signed  General 
Order  #46  and  exchanges  became  an  official  part  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  exchange’s  mission  remains  essentially  the  same  today  — to 
provide  soldiers  and  their  dependents  what  they  want,  where  they  want  it 
and  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay.  Earnings  still  go  into  a general  recreation 
fund  and  help  pay  for  hobby  shops,  libraries,  day  rooms  and  other  activities. 

Of  the  $67  million  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES)  earned  in  Fiscal  Year  '74,  $50  million  was  declared  dividends  and 
used  to  support  morale,  welfare  and  recreation  programs.  The  remainder 
was  used  to  generate  working  capital  for  inventory  expansion,  capital  expen- 
ditures and  new  customer  services. 

The  Army  of  yesteryear  was  ever  alert  along  the  American  frontier. 
Today,  that  frontier  extends  across  the  globe  — where  you’ll  find  the 
exchange  still  serving  the  soldier.  A 


Most  of  the  money  AAFES  earns  at  its  14,000  facilities  worldwide  comes  back  to  you  in 
the  form  of  hobby  shops  (top  left,  bottom  right),  recreation  services  and  unit  welfare 
funds  (unit  fund  picnic,  top  right).  It  also  helps  pay  for  your  libraries  (bottom  left). 


Right,  Exchange  goods  are  marked  up  an 
average  of  20.9  percent  compared  to  36  per- 
cent at  discount  chains,  44  percent  at  de- 
partment stores  or  47  percent  at  specialty 
shops. 


The  219  service  stations  around  the  world 
pump  500  million  gallons  of  gasoline  each 
year.  And  troops  find  out  self-service  pays. 
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The  PX  deals  with  more  than  30,000  U.  S. 
and  foreign  firms  to  bring  their  custom- 
ers what  they  want. 


Concessionaires  operate  beauty  and 
barber  shops,  watch  repair  and  flower 
shops  and  other  services  to  meet  your 
personal  needs. 


Left,  during  World  War  I the  doughboy  bought  from  a sparsely  stocked  canteen.  Above,  last  year 
soldiers  and  airmen  shopped  in  modern  exchanges  for  clothes,  stereos,  sporting  goods  and 
hundreds  of  other  items  to  the  tune  of  $2.3  billion. 
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HELPING 

H/4NDS 


Janet  Hake 


Military  families  are  frequently  on  the  move. 
Some  need  assistance  when  relocating  to 
new  posts  or  settling  in  new  environments. 
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HAVING  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  and  not 
knowing  where  to  go  for  help  gives  you  an  empty 
feeling.  In  a large  organization  like  the  Army,  you  may 
think  no  one  really  cares  about  your  problems,  but 
you’re  wrong.  The  Army  cares,  and  wants  to  help  you 
through  times  of  crisis. 

Knowing  where  to  go  is  half  of  any  problem.  If 
you're  not  sure,  ask  your  commanding  officer.  He  can 
send  you  to  the  right  people.  He  may  send  you  to  Army 
Community  Services  (ACS).  ACS  people  make  it  their 
business  to  help  solve  problems. 

ACS.  The  ACS  operates  facilities  on  most  Army 
posts  to  provide  information,  aid,  guidance  and  referral. 
In  this  way  it  acts  as  a hub  for  the  Army  community. 

The  people  at  ACS  offer  counseling  on  financial 
affairs,  programs  for  handicapped  dependents,  special 
programs  for  adults  and  children,  and  health  resources 
information  and  assistance. 

ACS  relocation  services  may  include  community 
orientations  and  bus  tours  on  available  local  activities 
and  services,  family  welcome  centers,  welcoming  visits 
to  homes  of  new  arrivals  and  temporary  loan  of 
houshold  goods  for  families  waiting  for  their  own  things 
to  arrive.  ACS  can  even  provide  fact  sheets  about  other 
posts. 

The  Chaplain.  If  you  have  personal  or  family 
problems  which  you  think  may  be  beyond  the  ACS 
capabilities,  ask  your  chaplain.  Army  chaplains  can 
help  you  with  referrals  to  organizations  equipped  to 
help  you  with  your  problems. 

Representing  all  major  faiths,  chaplains  work 
throughout  the  Army  conducting  worship  services, 
marriages,  baptisms,  funerals,  confirmations  and  reli- 
gious education.  In  addition.  Army  chaplains  give  sol- 
diers and  their  dependents  spiritual  guidance  and  help 
with  personal  matters.  The  chaplain  is  someone  you  can 
talk  to  in  complete  confidence. 

The  Red  Cross.  If  an  emergency  arises,  the 
ACS  or  chaplain  may  direct  you  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  (ARC)  representative  found  at  most  military  in- 
stallations and  hospitals.  There  are  3,000  Red  Cross 
chapters  in  local  civilian  communities  ready  to  provide 
aid  during  emergencies. 

The  Red  Cross  provides  many  services  that 
other  service  organizations  can’t  duplicate.  Established 
originally  to  supply  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  has  expanded  its 
activity  to  help  you  and  your  family  in  matters  of  health, 
welfare  and  morale. 

The  Red  Cross  acts  as  a channel  of  communica- 


Whenever  an  emergency  arises,  Red  Cross  volunteers  are 
available  to  give  servicemen's  families  the  help  they  need. 


Army  chaplains  not  only  give  soldiers  and  their  families 
spiritual  guidance,  but  stand  ready  to  help  with  personal  and 
family  problems. 
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More  helping  hands.  The  Army  Relief  Society  provides  finan- 
cial and  educational  aid  to  widows  and  children  of  Regular 
Army  members. 


Army  Emergency  Relief  also  helps  soldiers  and  their  depen- 
dents with  everything  from  loan  of  household  items  to  cash. 
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tion  between  soldiers  and  their  families  at  home. 
Through  coordination  among  its  chapters,  it  provides 
an  information  service  to  notify  the  soldier  concerning 
illness,  death  or  other  family  crises.  Should  there  be  an 
emergency  that  requires  your  presence,  the  Red  Cross 
can  provide  loans  or  grants  to  get  you  to  your  destina- 
tion. It  may  also  come  through  with  financial  help  for 
your  family  during  times  of  stress. 

ARS.  The  Army  Relief  Society  also  acts  during 
emergencies  to  provide  financial  and  educational  assis- 
tance to  widows  and  children  of  Regular  Army  mem- 
bers. The  society  raises  funds  in  campaigns  organized 
in  coordination  with  the  Army  Emergency  Relief 
(AER). 

Most  ARS  funds  go  to  provide  food  and  shelter 
for  widows  who  have  difficulty  making  ends  meet  on 
their  small  pensions.  The  organization  also  provides 
budget  counseling  to  help  these  families  adjust  to  living 
on  reduced  income. 

AER.  Army  Emergency  Relief  provides  financial 
aid  in  situations  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Army 
Relief  Society  or  the  Red  Cross.  Much  like  help  from 
the  other  two  organizations,  relief  from  AER  comes  in 
the  form  of  a loan  without  interest  or  as  an  outright 
grant. 

The  AER  provides  emergency  aid  to  members  of 
the  Army,  active  or  retired,  and  their  dependents.  And 
unmarried  dependent  children  may  apply  for  an  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Educational  Loan.  AER  makes 
these  loans  to  students  who  are  unable  to  get  help  from 
a college,  state  or  Federal  loan  system. 

Relief.  If  you’re  a first-termer  and  have  found 
that  your  Army  pay  doesn't  quite  meet  obligations  you 
incurred  before  you  joined,  your  problem-solver  may  be 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act.  It's  not  a 
place  you  can  go  for  help,  but  a law  that  has  provisions 
to  help  you  with  financial  obligations  you  made  prior  to 
coming  into  the  military. 

Under  the  act  you  can  get  reduced  payments  on 
debts.  It  can  also  temporarily  suspend  legal  proceedings 
and  obligations  until  you’re  out  of  the  service  or  better 
able  to  pay. 

If  you  have  problems  and  need  a chance  to 
gather  your  resources,  see  your  commanding  officer  or 
legal  officer  for  details  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors’ 
Relief  Act. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  ways  Army  people 
show  they’re  interested  in  you.  If  you  have  a problem, 
don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  — there'll  always  be  someone  to 
give  you  a helping  hand.  ^ 
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' RETIREMENT- LIKE  NOWHERE  ELSE  ' 

Janet  Hake 


COMPLAINING  ABOUT  the 
Army  again?  Just  settle  down 
and  think  for  a minute.  Where  else 
could  you  work  for  20  years  and 
then  retire  at  half  pay?  Or  continue 
working  for  30  years  and  then  re- 
ceive three-quarters  basic  pay  for 
the  rest  of  your  life?  Where?  The 
Army,  that’s  where.  The  Army  of- 
fers you  a sizable  monthly  income 
and  security  after  retirement,  and 
you’ll  still  have  most  of  the  benefits 
you  had  while  on  active  duty. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  If  you 
enlisted  at  age  18  and  served  for  20 
years,  you’d  only  be  38  years  old  at 
retirement  — young  enough  to  start 
a new  career  — with  a steady 
back-up  income. 

Your  retired  monthly  income 
is  computed  this  way.  The  amount 
of  pay  you  receive  after  20  years 
active  service  is  50  percent  of  your 
monthly  basic  pay  at  time  of  retire- 
ment. Each  additional  year  you 
serve  after  20  years  increases  your 
retirement  income  by  2 Vi  percent. 
This  amount  of  retirement  income 
increases  to  a maximum  75  percent 
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after  30  years  service. 

Retiring  with  a disability  is 
different.  If  you  leave  the  Army  on 
disability  and  don’t  elect  for  Vet- 
erans Administration  (VA)  com- 
pensation or  pension,  your  monthly 
income  is  figured  by  multiplying 
your  active  duty  basic  pay  by  the 
percentage  of  your  disability.  Or, 
you  can  go  by  the  regular  retirement 
formula  — whichever  is  greater. 
Also,  that  part  of  your  retirement 
income  attributable  to  your  percen- 
tage of  disability  is  not  subject  to 
Federal  income  tax. 

To  offset  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion, retirement  income  is  also  sub- 
ject to  periodic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. It  wasn’t  always  that  way. 
But  recent  changes  eased  that  situa- 
tion. Soldiers  who  retired  prior  to 
1958  got  a recomputation  of  their 
pay  and  so  were  eligible  to  receive 
the  same  retirement  as  those  who 
retired  later  at  the  same  pay  grade 
and  with  the  same  service. 

And  don’t  forget  about  your 
Social  Security  insurance  benefits. 
Since  1957,  military  people  have 
paid  wage  credits  toward  Social 
Security.  This  means  retirees,  if 
covered,  are  eligible  at  age  65  (re- 
duced rates  at  age  62)  for  still 
another  retirement  salary. 

Social  Security  contributions 
aren’t  removed  from  your  retire- 
ment pay  checks.  Therefore,  you 
won't  receive  wage  credits  from 
your  retirement  income. 

But  what  happens  to  your  re- 
tirement income  in  the  event  of 
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death?  In  September  1972,  the  Pres- 
ident signed  into  effect  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  (SBP)  which  replaced 
the  Retired  Serviceman’s  Family 
Protection  Plan  (RSFPP).  SBP  of- 
fers a monthly  income  for  your 
widow  and  surviving  dependent 
children. 

Just  before  retirement  you 
may  agree  to  have  a maximum  55 
percent  of  your  monthly  retired  sal- 
ary paid  to  your  beneficiary  after 
your  death.  If  your  retirement  pay  is 
$300  or  less,  your  participation  must 
be  at  least  55  percent.  The  cost  to 
you  is  2 Vi  percent  of  the  first  $33 
($7.50)  of  your  monthly  retirement 
income  plus  10  percent  of  the  bal- 
ance. As  with  retirement  income, 
SBP  payments  and  costs  are  ad- 
justed to  keep  up  with  the  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

Your  benefits  after  retire- 
ment go  beyond  your  monthly  in- 
come. After  serving  20  years  (the 
last  8 years  consecutively),  you  and 
your  family  are  granted  travel  al- 
lowances from  your  last  duty  station 
to  the  home  of  your  choice. 

Once  you're  settled  into  your 
new  civilian  life,  you're  still  eligible 
to  use  the  various  facilities  at  all 
military  installations.  The  commis- 
sary, post  exchange,  clothing  sales 
stores,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
plants,  theater.  Army  Recreation 
Service  activities,  officer  and  NCO 
messes  — all  these  services  remain 
at  your  disposal. 

On  a space  available  basis, 
you  and  your  family  are  authorized 


the  same  medical  treatment  you  had 
when  you  were  on  active  duty;  and 
you  have  CHAMPUS  if  space  is 
not  available. 

And  the  benefits  don’t  stop 
there.  As  a veteran,  you  can  qualify 
for  education  and  training  at  gov- 
ernment expense. 

Reserve  Retirement.  To  be 
eligible  for  retired  pay,  members  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve must  have  at  least  20  years 
qualifying  service  and  be  at  least  age 
60.  You  must  have  served  the  last  8 
years  of  duty  as  a member  of  a Re- 
serve Component.  These  qualifica- 
tions entitle  you  to  the  same  benefits 
as  active  duty  retirees. 

How  much  pay  a reservist 
gets  after  retirement  is  based  on  the 
total  number  of  points  he  received 
during  his  career.  For  example,  you 
get  one  point  for  each  day  of  active 
duty  (maximum  365  points  per  year) 
and  one  point  for  each  authorized 
drill.  And  you  get  15  points  a year 
just  for  being  a reservist. 

To  figure  your  retirement  in- 
come add  up  your  points,  divide  this 
sum  by  360  and  multiply  this  figure 
by  .025.  Now  multiply  that  result  by 
the  current  monthly  active  duty  rate 
of  pay  for  the  highest  rank  you  held. 

Let’s  say  you're  an  E6  in  the 
Reserve  and  just  completed  your  20 
years  of  service.  According  to  the 
records  you’ve  accumulated  1440 
points  during  your  20  years  as  a re- 
servist. Dividing  the  1440  points  by 
360,  you  come  up  with  4.  Now  mul- 
tiply 4 by  .025.  You  get  .10.  For  the 
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final  step,  find  the  current  base  pay 
for  an  active  duty  E6  with  20  years 
service.  Currently,  he  earns  $736 
per  month  base  pay.  Multiply  the 
$736  by  . 10  from  your  earlier  calcu- 
lations. The  product  is  your  Re- 
serve monthly  retirement  pay. 
You'll  receive  $73.60  per  month 
after  reaching  age  60. 

Before  and  after  you  retire, 
whether  from  the  active  Army  or 
Reserve,  you  may  need  some  coun- 
seling or  guidance  on  matters  affect- 
ing  your  rights,  benefits  and 
privileges.  Retirement  Services  Of- 
fices at  Army  installations  nation- 
wide and  at  some  overseas  com- 
mands provide  information  and  as- 
sistance to  retired  Army  personnel. 
They  hold  counseling  sessions  to 
help  those  approaching  retirement 
smooth  the  transition  to  civilian  life. 

For  the  full  story,  take  a look 
at  the  Handbook  on  Retirement 
Services  for  Army  Personnel  and 
Their  Families  (DA  Pam  600-5).  It 
discusses  your  military  status  after 
retirement,  including  benefits  and 
privileges  available  and  covers  other 
information  which  may  help  you 
plan  your  retirement. 

What's  that  you  say?  You 
still  have  18  years  to  go?  Well  it 
never  hurts  to  plan  ahead.  Uncle 
Sam  can’t  do  it  all,  you  know.  ^ 


Regular 
Retirement  Pay 


Years  of 

Retirement  Pay 
a Percentage 
of  Basic  Pay 
of  Highest 
Rank  Held 

Service 

(Percent) 

20 

50.0 

21 

52.5 

22 

55.0 

23 

57.5 

24 

60.0 

25 

62.5 

26 

65.0 

27 

67.5 

28 

70.0 

29 

72.5 

30 

75.0(maximum) 
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YOUR 
SERVICE 
WONT 
BE  FOR- 
GOTTEN 

John  Michael  Coleman 


A 24-YEAR-OLD  former  tanker  is  only  6 months 
iinto  his  first  civilian  job  but  with  help  from  the 
Veterans  Administration  he’s  already  able  to  purchase 
a home. 

• An  artillery  officer  leaves  active  duty.  He  earns  his 
commercial  flight  instructor’s  license  under  the  GI  Bill. 
• A Huey  crew  chief  decides  to  get  out.  His  exit  physi- 
cal shows  he’s  suffered  measurable  hearing  loss  in  both 
ears  during  his  service,  so  he’ll  get  a monthly  check  for 
disability  compensation  after  he  leaves  the  service. 

• While  in  Europe,  a hard-stripe  E5  gets  into  hard 
drugs.  He  goes  cold  turkey  to  get  by  urinalysis  when  his 
DEROS  date  gets  near,  but  once  home  and  out  of  the 
Army  his  craving  gets  the  best  of  him.  He  gets  free 
treatment  from  the  VA  and  has  the  habit  kicked  before 
a year  is  out. 

• A month  after  leaving  the  Army  a former  specialist  4 
has  trouble  with  a back  tooth.  He’s  uninsured  but  the 
expense  is  covered. 

• A Silver  Star  winner  is  medically  retired  with  100 
percent  service-connected  disabilities.  On  the  open  in- 
surance market  he’s  virtually  uninsurable.  But  he  gets 
the  insurance  he  wants  — and  the  premiums  are 
waived. 

• Another  security-wise  trooper  converts  his 
Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  into  a 
low-cost  Veterans’  Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI)  pol- 
icy at  his  ETS.  Five  years  later  he  converts  his  VGLI 
into  an  individual  policy. 

• A trooper  who  decides  Army  life  isn’t  for  him  gets 
out  after  one  enlistment.  He’s  assured  of  regaining  the 
job  he  held  before  enlisting.  His  buddies  get  help  in 


I'VE  OOT SOME- 
THING THAT'M- 
WARM  you  UP. 
TAKE  A t-OOK 
AT  THE  VET- 
ERANS BENEFITS 
you  GOT 

COMING. 
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finding  jobs. 

What  do  all  these  former  soldiers  have  in  com- 
mon? Obviously,  the  fact  that  they're  former  soldiers  — 
veterans.  And  as  veterans  resuming  civilian  lives  and 
careers  they’re  eligible  for  some  breaks,  help  and  con- 
siderations that  could  make  a non-veteran  turn  green 
with  envy  — or  Army  Green  with  foresight. 

Veterans’  benefits  may  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  you  enlisted,  as  a matter  of  fact.  But  now 
perhaps  you're  thinking  seriously  about  leaving  the 
Army.  Have  you  taken  the  time  to  find  out  what  “ben- 
nies” you’ll  be  able  to  cash  in  on? 

First,  let’s  assume  your  term  of  service  ended 
after  January  31,  1955.  That's  one  of  the  qualifications 
you  have  to  fulfill  for  certain  benefits.  In  addition,  your 
discharge  must  be  other  than  dishonorable  and  you 
must  have  put  in  at  least  181  days  consecutive  active 
duty.  If  you  meet  all  these  qualifications  here  are  a few 
of  the  bennies  you  may  be  able  to  reap: 

Housing.  If  you’re  like  the  ex-tanker  and  want 
to  buy  a house,  farm  or  mobile  home,  you  may  be  in 
luck.  To  make  it  easier  for  you  to  get  mortgage  money, 
the  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  may  guarantee  a 
home  loan  you  get  from  a private  lender  up  to  $17,500 
or  60  percent  of  the  loan,  whichever  is  less. 

In  some  cases  you  can  get  direct  loans  from  VA, 
but  only  for  buying  a home  or  farmhouse,  Business 
loans  are  not  authorized.  There  is  no  maximum  on  the 
amount  of  a guaranteed  loan.  Direct  loans  made  by  VA 
may  not  exceed  $24,000. 

If  you’re  a service-disabled  vet  with  certain 
handicaps  that  are  service  connected  and  need  special 
housing  you  can  get  as  much  as  a $25,000  grant  from 
VA  to  adapt  a home  to  your  needs.  You  may  qualify  if 
yours  is  a service-connected  disability  consisting  of  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  one  leg;  or  loss  of  use  of  one  leg  with 
residual  disease  or  injury  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
you  to  get  around  in  an  ordinary  house. 

Education.  If  you’re  like  the  Artillery  officer 
who  launched  a career  in  flight  after  he  left  the  Army 
you  may  want  some  type  of  training  or  education.  If  so, 
you’re  not  alone  — thousands  of  vets  are  looking  for 
training  or  education  and  VA  has  help  for  them  all, 
whether  they’re  learning  a trade  or  skill  or  attending 
high  school  or  college. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  since  the  first  GI  Bill  went 
into  effect  during  World  War  II,  more  than  13  million 
men  and  women  have  attended  high  schools,  vocational 
schools  and  colleges  on  the  GI  Bills.  You’re  entitled  to 
aid  for  1 Vi  months  of  training  or  study  for  every  month 
or  fraction  of  a month  you  spent  on  active  duty  up  to  18 
months  on  active  duty,  after  which  the  entitlement  is 
generally  36  months. 


You  can  go  to  any  of  a number  of  state -approved 
educational  institutions  under  the  bill,  depending  on  the 
type  of  training  you  desire.  You  may  attend  any  public 
or  private  elementary,  high,  vocational,  correspon- 
dence or  business  school,  junior  or  teachers  college, 
normal  school,  college  or  university,  professional,  sci- 
entific, or  technical  institution,  or  any  other  institution 
which  furnishes  education  at  a secondary  level  or 
above.  You  may  even  apply  your  bill  to  studies  abroad 
at  an  approved  institution  of  higher  learning. 

If  you  need  to  complete  high  school  to  qualify  for 
higher  education  you  can  get  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  without  having  it  charged  to  your  basic  enti- 
tlement. If  you’re  studying  above  high  school  level  and 
need  special  help,  you  may  qualify  for  as  much  as  $60  a 
month  (up  to  $720)  for  tutorial  charges.  This  is  at  no 
charge  to  your  basic  entitlement. 

Your  eligibility  for  educational  aid  lasts  for  10 
years  after  your  discharge  date  or  until  May  31,  1976, 
whichever  is  later.  How  much  can  the  Bill  put  in  your 
pocket  if  you  decide  to  go  to  school?  Take  a look  at  the 
chart  on  page  52  and  you  may  hear  the  books  calling 
you. 

Disability.  Whether  you're  interested  in  educa- 
tion or  not,  you  may  be  in  the  same  boat  with  that  crew 
chief  who  left  the  service  with  a disability.  In  his  case  it 
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New  Monthly  Rates  - G.l.  Bill 


NO 

ONE 

TWO 

EACH  ADDITIONAL 

DEPENDENTS 

DEPENDENT 

DEPENDENTS 

DEPENDENT 

INSTITUTIONAL: 

FULL-TIME  

$270 

$321 

$366 

$22 

THREE-QUARTER 

203 

240 

275 

17 

HALF-TIME  

135 

160 

182 

11 

COOPERATIVE  

217 

255 

289 

17 

APPRENTICESHIP/OJT : 

1st  6 MONTHS  

196 

220 

240 

10 

2d  6 MONTHS 

147 

171 

191 

10 

3d  6 MONTHS 

98 

122 

142 

10 

4th  AND  ANY 

SUCCEEDING  6 MONTHS 

49 

73 

93 

10 

FARM  COOPERATIVE: 

FULL-TIME  

217 

255 

289 

17 

THREE-QUARTER 

163 

191 

218 

13 

HALF-TIME  

109 

128 

145 

9 

ACTIVE  DUTY,  OR  LESS 

THAN  HALF-TIME TUITION  COST,  NOT  TO  EXCEED  RATE  OF  $270  FOR  FULL-TIME, 

$203  FOR  %-TIME,  $135  FOR  %-TIME  OR  LESS  BUT  MORE  THAN 
V4-TIME,  $68  FOR  VJt-TIME'  OR  LESS. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

AND  FLIGHT ENTITLEMENT  CHARGED  AT  RATE  OF  ONE  MONTH  FOR  EACH 

$270  PAID. 


was  hearing  loss.  You  may  have  a bad  back,  shot 
nerves  or  an  artificial  leg.  Disability  comes  in  many 
forms. 

VA  compensates  veterans  who  are  disabled  by 
injury  or  disease  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  active 
service  in  the  line  of  duty.  If  you  fall  in  this  category 
your  payments  will  be  based  on  the  level  of  your  disabil- 
ity. Monthly  amounts  for  disabilities  run  from  $32  to 
$584,  plus  additional  payments  for  severely  handicap- 
ped veterans,  plus  dependency  allowances  for  dis- 
abilities VA  rates  as  50  percent  or  more. 

If  you’re  a Vietnam-era  vet  with  90  or  more  days 
service  or  separated  from  service  for  service-connected 
disability  and  become  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
for  reasons  not  traceable  to  your  service,  you  may  be 
eligible  for  a VA  pension.  Payments  vary  depending  on 
the  value  of  your  estate,  your  income,  number  of  de- 
pendents, need  for  regular  aid  and  attendance  or  house 
bound  benefits  and  periods  when  you  get  care  in  a VA 
facility. 

Medical  Care.  In  addition,  you  can  qualify  for 
medical  care  from  VA.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  for  a drug 
habit,  as  in  the  case  of  our  now-cured  E5,  but  you  can 
get  VA  hospital  or  outpatient  care  for  all  service- 
connected  conditions.  You  can  get  treatment  at  one  of 
many  VA  hospitals  or  clinics,  or  VA  may  pay  for 
outpatient  care  by  your  hometown  doctor  (but  get  this 
approved  in  advance). 

The  second  priority  for  admission  to  a VA  hospi- 
tal goes  to  veterans  with  a service-connected  disability 
who  need  treatment  for  some  ailment  not  connected 
with  their  service.  If  you  don’t  have  a service  con- 


nected disability  but  state  under  oath  that  you’re  not 
able  to  pay  for  treatment,  you  can  get  hospital  care  from 
VA  on  a bed-available  basis  for  treatment  of  non- 
service connected  conditions.  This  doesn’t  cover  you, 
though,  if  your  entire  period  of  service  was  in  active 
duty  for  training  unless  you  were  disabled  from  disease 
or  injury  you  received  or  aggravated  in  the  line  of  duty. 

If  you’re  getting  additional  service  or  non- 
service connected  allowance  or  pension  based  on  your 
need  for  regular  aid  and  attendance  VA  will  furnish  you 
with  drugs  and  medicines  on  the  prescription  of  your 
doctor.  VA  pharmacies  will  fill  the  prescriptions. 

You  can  get  dental  services  from  VA  on  a one- 
time completion  basis  for  a service-connected  but  non- 
compensable  dental  condition  you  had  when  you  left 
the  service  provided  you  apply  within  a year  of  your 
separation  date.  If  your  dental  problems  result  from 
combat  wounds  or  service  injuries,  however,  you  can 
get  continuing  treatment. 

And  if  you  need  a specially  equipped  automobile 
because  of  disability  your  service  caused,  you  can  get 
as  much  as  $3,300  toward  the  price  of  such  a car  and 
special  appliances  you’ll  need  to  drive  it.  VA  will  pay 
the  seller  after  authorizing  the  purchase  and  after  you 
get  the  car. 

Insurance.  If  you're  one  of  those  security-wise 
troopers  or  vets,  you’re  in  luck.  Unless  you  refused  it  in 
writing,  while  you  were  on  active  duty  (since  Sep- 
tember 28,  1965),  you  were  covered  by  Servicemen’s 
Group  Life  Insurance  and  premiums  were  deducted 
from  your  pay.  If  you’ve  been  out  of  the  service  less 
than  120  days,  you  remain  insured  under  SGLI.  After 
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the  120-day  period,  you  may  apply  for  VGLI  5-year 
term  coverage.  (For  SGL1,  VGLI  and  conversion  op- 
tion details,  see  “Insurance  — Hedge  Against  Tomor- 
row,” page  35.) 

If  you  have  service-connected  disabilities  and 
need  low-cost  life  insurance,  you  have  1 year  from  the 
date  of  your  VA  disability  rating  to  get  insurance 
through  VA.  If,  like  our  Silver  Star  winner,  you’re 
totally  disabled,  you  may  apply  for  a waiver  of  pre- 
miums. How  can  you  go  wrong? 

For  Survivors.  Under  certain  conditions,  insur- 
ance may  even  be  payable  to  the  survivors  of  a veteran 
who  dies  without  applying  for  insurance  he  or  she  is 
entitled  to.  In  addition,  under  certain  conditions  VA 
will:  pay  certain  burial  expenses;  provide  education 
expenses  for  your  family;  make  monthly  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  payments  to  your  widow 
or  widower;  and  may  even  provide  a pension  to  your 
survivors  if  you’re  a disabled  Vietnam-era  vet  who  dies 
of  causes  not  related  to  your  service. 

As  you  can  see,  there  are  many  benefits  you  may 


never  use,  but  when  you  need  them,  they’re  there.  For 
the  time  being,  if  you're  fresh  out  or  about  to  leave  the 
Army,  probably  the  only  help  you  need  is  in  finding  a 
job. 

Advantages.  You  may  not  even  need  that,  be- 
cause you  do  have  definite  advantages  over  non- 
veterans competing  with  you  for  jobs  (see  “Your  Head- 
start in  the  Job  Race,”  p.  50).  If  you  want  to  put  your 
Army  skills  to  work  but  don’t  know  who  needs  you,  ask 
the  employment  counselors  at  VA,  your  state  employ- 
ment service  or  at  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
They  give  you  veterans’  preference  for  government 
jobs.  There’s  no  time  limit  on  this. 

If  nothing  turns  up,  give  school  or  training  a 
second  thought.  You  can  get  along  pretty  well  on  the 
Bill  and  the  extra  education  will  make  you  better  qual- 
ified for  a satisfying,  well-paying  job. 

Your  VA  bennies  can  do  a lot  for  you,  so  take 
full  advantage  of  them.  Whatever  program  you’re  in- 
terested in,  check  with  your  local  VA  office.  They’re 
there  to  help  you.  A 


HEADSTART  IN  THE  JOB  RACE 

John  K.  Enger 


Remember  when  Army 

recruiters  were  saying,  “The 
Army  prepares  you  for  a job  when 
you  get  out.” 

It  may  sound  like  a come-on 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Army  can  be  a direct  avenue  into 
the  tight  civilian  job  market. 

Some  veterans  can’t  find 
work  or  end  up  in  jobs  they  don’t 

JOHN  K.  ENGER  is  Associate  Director  of  University 
Relations,  Stout  University,  Menominie,  Wise. 


like.  But  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  that 
way.  Just  use  your  head  and  take  a 
few  basic  educational  steps.  Then 
when  you  get  into  the  job  market 
you  may  find  that  the  discharge  cer- 
tificate is  worth  many  times  its 
weight  in  gold.  Uncle  Sam  spent  a 
lot  of  money  to  train  you;  that  train- 
ing is  a valuable  asset.  Coupled  with 
a little  more  education  it  may  be  the 
ticket  you  need. 

College  graduates  are  plenti- 


ful in  the  job  market  today  and  em- 
ployers are  being  more  selective. 
They  want  job  candidates  with  more 
than  just  a diploma.  They  look  for 
individuals  with  experience  and 
maturity  — and  veterans  generally 
fit  the  bill.  Most  veterans  have  ex- 
perience solving  problems  and  deal- 
ing with  other  people;  you  shouldn’t 
sell  yourself  short  on  this  count.  It 
gives  you  a distinct  advantage. 

Robert  Dahlke,  director  of 
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Career  Planning  and  Placement  at 
Stout  University  in  Menomonie, 
Wis.,  says  his  top  job  candidates  are 
veterans.  "We  have  a large  number 
of  employers  in  business  and  indus- 
try who  ask  for  veterans,”  Dahlke 
says.  The  average  annual  starting 
salary  for  vets  he  places  runs  about 
$1,200  higher  than  that  for  non- 
veterans. 

Pitfalls.  If  you  go  back  to 
school,  you  should  make  certain  the 
college  you  select  will  prepare  you 
for  a job.  Some  don’t,  and  others 
argue  that  career  preparation  is  a 
field  for  trade  schools,  not  colleges. 

Stout  University,  for  exam- 
ple, started  as  a private  school  spe- 
cifically to  train  people  for  jobs;  It 
continues  its  original  mission.  Other 
universities  and  colleges  have  simi- 
lar qualifications.  Stout’s  Chancel- 
lor Robert  S.  Swanson,  a union- 
card-carrying  carpenter,  says  the 
best  bet  to  assure  placement  is  edu- 
cation in  schools  combining  a broad 
background  in  liberal  arts  with 
specific  fields  of  study  directly  ap- 
plicable to  teaching  or  middle  man- 
agement jobs. 

The  Right  Major.  Deciding 
on  the  right  major  is  a critical  factor. 
“I’d  like  to  go  to  college  and  be- 
come a high  school  history 
teacher,”  you  may  say.  “But  how 
does  my  Army  training  as  an  elec- 
tronics technician  help  me  here?” 

In  the  first  place,  it  doesn’t. 
With  that  kind  of  background,  a his- 
tory major  has  to  start  from  scratch. 
But  before  you  do,  consider  this: 
The  national  market  is  saturated 


with  history  teachers.  Spending  4,  5 
or  6 years  preparing  for  a job  that 
probably  isn’t  there  is  not  too  wise. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
numerous  jobs  in  education  and  in- 
dustry where  practical  skills  are 
needed.  For  example,  many  vet- 
erans are  enrolled  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, industrial  technology,  hotel 
and  restaurant  management,  busi- 
ness administration,  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  vocational-technical 
education. 

“The  company  president 
may  say  he  wants  a man  who’s  been 
educated  for  promotion  and  who 
can  be  trained  for  a specific  job,” 
Swanson  says.  “But  ask  the  plant 
foreman  who  has  to  do  the  training. 
He  wants  a man  who  can  do  the  job 
now.” 

Choosing  a School. 

Another  factor  to  keep  in  mind  as 
you  choose  a college  or  university  is 
the  degree  of  commitment  a particu- 
lar institution  has  to  veterans.  Some 
colleges  have  full-time  staffs  to  deal 
with  veterans’  problems  and  to  help 
them  get  available  benefits.  Others 
give  credit  for  service-connected 
experience,  where  applicable. 

In  some  cases,  veterans  can 
actually  “test  out”  of  courses  by 
using  their  military  training.  Vet- 
erans may  also  find  an  “open  ad- 
missions” policy  awaiting  them, 
meaning  they’re  treated  as  special 
students. 

Ken  Pressley  entered  college 
after  22  years  in  the  Air  Force.  He 
says  he  decided  on  college  while 
working  as  an  Air  Force  recruiter. 


He’s  confident  he’ll  have  a job  wait- 
ing for  him  in  his  major  (vocational 
education)  after  graduation. 

Pressley’s  military  training 
has  been  valuable  to  him.  Because 
of  his  background,  he  received  22 
academic  credits  by  “testing  out”  of 
courses. 

Bob  Hirsch,  who  was  an 
Army  MP  for  3 years,  is  studying 
industrial  technology  and  product 
development.  He  feels  a combina- 
tion of  practical  training  and  liberal 
arts  is  especially  useful.  “Technical 
training  is  good  because  it  helps  us 
find  work.  But  the  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation enables  us  to  open  our  minds 
to  new  ideas.” 

Hirsch  values  his  experience 
in  the  Army  and  feels  it’s  helped 
him  be  a better  student.  “I  went  to 
college  right  after  high  school  and 
lasted  a semester  and  a half  ....  I 
didn’t  know  what  I wanted  to  do. 

“The  Army  helped  me  find 
myself  and  gave  me  the  determina- 
tion to  return  to  college.  I was  con- 
vinced I would  do  better  in  school 
than  the  first  time  I went.” 

Hirsch’s  military  experience 
is  also  paying  off  in  a more  im- 
mediate way.  “Now  that  I’m  out  of 
the  Army,  the  veterans’  benefits 
I’m  receiving  are  my  mainstay,”  he 
says.  But  that’s  another  story. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you 
higher  education  is  the  answer  for 
everyone  when  it  comes  to  job 
placement;  it  certainly  isn't.  But 
continued  education  can  give  the 
job-seeking  veteran  a headstart  to- 
ward success.  A 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


R&D 


New  Chopper 


This  is  the  YAH-63  ground  test  vehi- 
cle (GTV ) . It  is  the  first  of  three 
Advanced  Attack  Helicopter  (AAH) 
prototypes  being  built  by  Bell  Heli- 
copter Company  under  contract  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Systems  Com- 
mand. Following  a brief  rollout 
ceremony  January  31,  the  GTV  was 
moved  to  Bell's  Experimental  Flight 
Test  facility  at  Arlington,  Tex. 
There  it  is  undergoing  final  instru- 
mentation and  checkout  prior  to 
ground  run  operation.  Two  flying 
prototypes  are  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  manufacture. 


Prevent  Chill 

The  U.S.  Army  Natick  Laboratories, 
Natick,  Mass.,  have  an  answer  for 
workers  in  cold  offices.  It's  a 
dark  green  sweater  designed  for  wear 
with  a duty  uniform.  The  sweater  is 
being  tested  to  find  out  if  it  is 
needed  and  wanted.  If  it  passes  the 
test  and  is  approved  by  the  Army 
Uniform  Board,  the  sweater  could  be- 
come an  optional  purchase  item  by 
next  winter. 


Wait’ll  You  See  the  Butterfly! 


A gigantic  caterpillar?  No,  it's  a 


120- ton  locomotive  sealed  in  poly- 
urethane. The  15 -mil  thick  bag 
costs  25  percent  less  and  can  be  in- 
stalled in  one-third  the  time  of 
original  cocooning  methods.  The  o- 
riginal  "mothball"  methods  required 
spraying  three  coats  of  strippable 
plastic  and  one  coat  each  of  bitumi- 
nous compound  and  aluminum  finish 
onto  a fabric  shroud.  It  took  as 
long  as  72  hours  to  dry.  The  new 
bags  come  in  two  sections  and  are 
merely  slipped  over  storage  items. 


ARRGH!  I’ve  Been  RAGed 

RAG  (Ring  Airfoil  Grenade)  is  a new 
nonlethal  projectile  under  develop- 
ment for  civil  disturbance  control. 
It  will  give  military  policemen  and 
National  Guardsmen  a means  to  con- 
trol riots  with  little  chance  of 
causing  serious  injury.  It  comes  in 
two  modes:  "sting"  and  "soft." 

Sting  Rag  is  a rubber  bullet  which 
inflicts  a painful  blow  at  ranges  up 
to  100  meters.  Soft  Rag  contains 
powdered  CS  which  is  released  on  im- 
pact. The  launcher  weighs  2 pounds 
and  can  be  attached  to  the  M16A1 
rifle  without  modification.  A blank 
cartridge  provides  the  propulsion 
force;  the  launcher  is  designed  to 
stop  live  rounds  accidentally  fired. 
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The  Army's  new  155mm  CLGP  (cannon- 
launched,  guided  projectile)  is  bad 
news  for  tanks . The  new  rounds  have 
scored  direct  hits  on  moving  tanks 
at  ranges  of  8-12  kilometers  in  re- 
cent firing  tests  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  N.M. 


Subcaliber  Device 

The  Infantry  School  has  introduced  a 
new  81mm  mortar  subcaliber  device. 
The  device,  a 22mm  round,  is  insert- 
ed into  a dummy  81mm  sabot.  Upon 
firing,  the  sabot  separates  from  the 
22mm  round  and  falls  to  the  ground 
about  5 meters  in  front  of  the  mor- 
tar. The  22mm  continues  downrange 
from  50  to  500  meters.  It  explodes 
on  impact  and  emits  yellow  smoke  for 
fire  adjustment.  Each  round  costs 
less  than  $5 — that's  $15  less  than  a 
standard  81mm  shell--and  is  identi- 
cal in  shape,  weight  and  handling 
characteristics  to  the  real  thing. 


Rah  Rah  Artichokes 

A Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  college  selec- 
ted the  artichoke  as  its  official 
mascot.  If  there's  an  athletic 
schedule  at  Scottsdale , the  Black 
Knights,  Trojans  or  Fighting  Irish 
will  never  appear  on  it.  Instead, 
the  Rampaging  Watercresses  or  Crush- 
ing Kumquats  may  provide  the  opposi- 
tion. Someone  suggested  this  cheer 
for  the  new  college: 

Artichoke,  Artichoke,  thee 
we  praise;  Throw  those  bul- 
lies in  the  Hollandaise. 

To  top  it  all,  the  student  body  ap- 
propriately selected  as  school  col- 
ors— pink  and  white. 

MIA/KIA/POW  Scholarships 

Dependents  of  MIA/KIA/POWs  are  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  three  $1,000  Air 
Force  Association  Scholarships.  The 
Air  Force  Association  actively  so- 
licits applications  from  all  serv- 
ices. Contact:  Mr.  Martin  M. 

Ostrow,  Scholarships  for  Children  of 
American  Military  Personnel  (SCAMP) , 
280  S.  Beverly,  Room  301,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  90212.  Senior  offi- 
cers from  the  appropriate  services 
will  make  the  presentations  at  the 
Air  Force  Ball  held  in  Los  Angeles 
in  October. 

Navajo  Code  Talkers 

Navajo  Code  Talkers  were  formed  in 
1942  after  the  Japanese  easily  broke 
English  language  codes.  Because  the 
Navajo  language  is  unwritten  and  un- 
intelligible to  anyone  except  an- 
other Navajo,  someone  recommended  it 
be  used  for  voice  transmission 
codes.  Four  months  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, 29  Navajo  recruits  were  trained 
and  later  the  system  was  combat- 
tested  on  Guadalcanal.  It  worked. 
The  code  proved  unbreakable  and 
played  a major  part  in  winning  the 
war  in  the  Pacific.  In  all,  about 
400  Nava j os  served  as  code  talkers. 
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ALEXANDER  S RAGTIME  BAND  may 
have  been  the  . . greatest  band  what  am,”  but  today 
there's  a new  contender  for  the  title  — the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Bicentennial  Band. 

Two  years  ago  the  Department  of  Defense 
started  planning  how  the  military  would  celebrate  our 
nation’s  200th  anniversary.  Ideas  for  traveling  music 
and  action  shows,  panoramas,  showboats  and  other  ex- 
travaganzas were  discussed  and  then  discarded.  Finally 
it  was  decided  that  a band  would  be  most  appropriate 
and  appreciated.  It  would  be  composed  of  expert  musi- 
cians from  the  five  armed  services. 

Army  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hal  J.  Gibson,  com- 
mander and  conductor  of  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band, 
was  chosen  to  organize  and  lead  the  new  organi- 
zation. 

“We  created  the  nucleus  of  the  band  from  the 
major  bands  of  each  service,”  says  the  veteran  conduc- 
tor. “We  visited  each  band  and  told  them  what  we 
wanted  to  do  and  they  were  given  first  crack  at  it.  Next 
we  solicited  musicians  from  the  Military  Academy 
bands  and  then  let  anyone  in  the  field  audi- 
tion. Finally  we  recruited  directly  from  the 
colleges  and  conservatories. 

“The  response  was  overwhelm- 


ing and  we  brought  both  men  and  women  into  the  band. 
Not  since  the  time  of  John  Philip  Sousa  has  a band  been 
created  — completely  ready  to  play  — overnight.  This 
group  of  people  came  here  on  January  13th,  sat  down, 
and  started  playing.  It  was  really  amazing,”  says  LTC 
Gibson. 

That  “group  of  people”  turned  out  to  be  a 
67-piece  band  and  24-voice  mixed  chorus.  Headquar- 
tered at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  the  band  will  spend  the  next 
2 years  touring  the  50  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  LTC  Gibson  hopes  the 
band  will  “emphasize  through  its  music,  the  hopes, 
ideals  and  dreams  of  all  Americans  and  the  role  the 
Armed  Forces  have  played  in  making  this  country  the 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave.” 

“We’ll  emphasize  the  great  march  music  which 
everyone  associates  with  military  bands.  We’ve  also 
included  contributions  from  ethnic  groups,  music  from 
the  Broadway  theater  and  American  jazz,”  says  LTC 
Gibson.  “We’ll  also  play  contemporary  music  written 
specifically  for  the  band.” 

The  Bicentennial  Band  is  now  on  tour. 
If  it  comes  to  your  community  take  time  to 
go  and  listen.  Certainly  it’s  “the  greatest 
band  what  am.” 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


R & D 

New  Automatic  Weapon 

The  M-60  machine  gun’s  replacement, 
the  squad  automatic  weapon  (SAW)  is 
on  the  drawing  boards . Requirements 
call  for  an  effective  range  of  800-1,100 
meters  and  a weight  (with  200  rounds 
of  ammunition)  not  to  exceed  21  pounds . 
Specifications  have  been  a headache. 
The  weapon  with  5 . 56mm  ammunition 
can't  meet  range  specifications;  with 
7.62  ammunition  it  can't  meet  weight 
limits.  But  they’re  working  on  if. 


MICV 


We’re  not  sure  what  the  new  mecha- 
nized infantry  combat  vehicle  (MICV) 
will  look  like , but  it  may  resemble  this 
photo.  The  Army  is  testing  this  rig  at 
Yuma  Proving  Grounds,  Ariz.  MICV 
will  eventually  replace  the  Ml  13  armor- 
ed personnel  carrier  in  selected  units . 
The  turret  will  pack  a cannon  and/or 
machine  gun  and  infantrymen  riding 
inside  will  be  able  to  fire  their  weap- 
ons through  side  ports . 


Which  Way  Did  They  Go? 

One  of  the  toughest  jobs  on  the  battle- 
field is  to  pinpoint  friendly  forces  rela- 
tive to  each  other  and  with  respect  to 
the  enemy . But  help  may  be  on  the  way 
for  beleaguered  map-readers . The 
NAVSTAR  Global  Positioning  System 
(GPS)  is  a joint  program  to  provide  an 
improved  capability  for  worldwide  nav- 
igation and  position  location  using  a 
common  coordinate  system . GPS  will 
consist  of  satellites , ground  stations 
and  user  sets.  Twenty-four  orbiting 
satellites  will  continuously  broadcast 
highly  accurate  navigation  information . 
Ground  stations  control  and  fine  tune 
the  satellites  and  approximately  27,000 
user  sets  call  for  information . The  sys- 
tem will  not  require  overseas  ground 
stations  or  foreign  base  rights . GPS 
users  will  be  able  to  determine  posi- 
tions to  within  10  feet  anywhere  in  the 
world  regardless  of  weather . 

It  Was  a Good  Idea  But .... 

Not  all  good  ideas  pan  out.  Some  cost 
too  much  and  others  can’t  survive  the 
Army's  tough  field  tests.  Recently,  the 
Army  stopped  development  of  a radar 
intended  to  locate  moving  troops  and 
vehicles  at  long  ranges . Development 
of  the  Moving  Target  Location  Radar 
was  halted  because  of  the  radar's  low 
field  test  performance . The  money 
saved  can  be  better  used  for  higher 
priority  equipment. 
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ARMY  AT  LARGE 

Commissary  Study 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  William 
K.  Brehm  has  appointed  a committee  to 
study  ways  of  improving  the  efficiency , 
organization  and  operating  structure  of 
military  commissaries  with  Army  Briga- 
dier General  E.W.  Bowers  chairman. 
Objective  of  the  study  is  to  determine 
what  changes  if  any  should  be  made  to 
the  military  commissary  store  system . 
Considerations  include:  • Creation  of  a 
service-wide  commissary  management 
organization  to  operate  service  commis- 
sary stores.  • Establishment  of  common 
management  organizations  for  exchange 
and  commissary  operations  for  the  re- 
spective military  services.  • Develop- 
ment of  one  agency  to  operate  all  com- 
missary stores  within  DOD . • No  change 
to  current  structure.  The  study  is 
scheduled  for  completion  this  summer . 

Kllll  II A AAAI  III 

The  battle  cry  of  the  775th  Field  Serv- 
ice Company,  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. , is: 
"It  all  comes  out  in  the  wash . " But  the 
unit  not  only  washes  clothing  and 
equipment;  it  also  renovates,  salvages 
and  classifies  them.  When  the  775th 
salvage  and  classification  people  go  to 
work , it  means  savings  for  everyone . 
Last  summer  the  unit  recovered  $7,000 
worth  of  equipment  from  the  stores  of 
non- serviceable  items  in  the  camp 
property  disposal  section . Among  the 
equipment  saved  were  72  cots  which 
were  thought  to  be  in  short  supply . 

This  year  the  unit  plans  to  expand  its 
activities  to  making  patterns  for  cot 
canvases  and  truck  seat  covers.  It's 
all  part  of  the  Army  Reserve  "Hands 
On  Training"  (HOT)  program  and  it 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  775th  and 
other  units  at  Fort  Snelling. 


Another  Bennie 

There's  a freebie  we  forgot  to  mention 
in  last  month's  benefits  issue.  The  Ar- 
my will  engrave  your  name  on  the  back 
of  your  military  medals . It's  done  by 
the  Army  Support  Center  in  Philadel- 
phia. If  you'd  like  to  have  this  done, 
free  of  charge,  obtain  an  engraving  re- 
quest, XCP  Form  1130,  through  your 
unit  administration  officer.  The  Army 
will  engrave  any  of  fourteen  approved 
medals.  However,  it  will  not  engrave 
the  National  Defense  Service  Medal. 

Short  Order  Cooks 

An  Army  moves  on  its  stomach.  That's 
what  Napoleon  said.  And  it's  cooks 
who  keep  it  moving.  On  April  4,  1975 
the  2d  Battalion,  59th  Air  Defense  Ar- 
tillery, held  a Cooks  Appreciation  Day. 
The  battalion  commander  and  other  of- 
ficers took  over  all  baking  and  cooking 
chores . From  the  preparation  of  eggs- 
to-order  to  steaks-to-order , no  cook 
lifted  a spoon.  All  meals  were  pre- 
pared from  the  master  menu  and  most 
from  scratch . The  officers  found  it  a 
long  and  tiring  day . 

Markswomen  on  Target 

U.S.  shooters  returned  recently  from 
Mexico  City  with  a pot  of  gold . It  was 
in  the  form  of  medals  presented  in  the 
Fourth  Benito  Juarez  International 
Shooting  Championships . Seventeen 
nations  participated . U.S.  marks- 
men and  markswomen  won  50  medals. 
Competition  included  matches  in  rifle, 
pistol  and  shotgun . Double  winners 
for  the  U.S.  were  Captain  Lanny 
Bassham,  Sue  Sandusky,  a collegian, 
and  Sergeant  First  Class  Barbara 
Hale.  Miss  Sandusky  set  a world 
record  score  in  the  air  rifle  event , 
bettering  men's  scores  in  the  open 
competition . 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we're  covering — or  those 
you  think  we  should.  Please  stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your 
names  rank  and  address.  We'll  honor  a request  to  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and 
the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we’ll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


SURFS  UP 

I read  SOLDIERS  every  month 
but  haven't  seen  any  articles 
on  surfing.  I'm  an  avid  surfer  and 
I'm  sure  there  are  many  more  in 
the  Army.  If  you  could,  please 
give  us  surfers  and  lovers  of  the 
ocean  a spot. 

SP4  David  L.  Vaughn 

APO  New  York 

We're  planning  a surfing  story  now . 

A SAFETY  REMINDER 

In  your  very  interesting  article 
entitled  "Pulling  CQ"  you  failed 
to  mention  that  the  doors  locked 
at  night  should  have  panic  hardware 
or  bars  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the 
troops  in  the  building  could  get 
out  safely. 

Congratulations  on  the  fine 
job  you  are  doing  in  this  magazine. 

Maynard  B . Miller 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash . 

And  thank  you  for  reminding  us 
about  safety. 

FOUR  HAIRY  LETTERS 

This  is  in  reply  to  the  question 
PFC  William  M.  Eddy  asked  in  your 
April  issue--"Why  can  women  in 
the  Army  have  hair  down  to  their 
waist  as  long  as  they  have  it  up 
during  duty  hours  while  guys  have 
to  have  short  hair?  Is  this  equal 
opportunity  in  the  Army?" 

My  answer  to  him  is:  The  Army 

is  not  trying  to  make  women  be 
men,  but  trying  to  give  them  equal 
opportunity  as  women. 

PFC  Michele  A.  Bryant 

Fort  Bragg,  N .C . 


I am  tired  of  hearing  about 
"Equal  Opportunity  Hair.  " I 
say  it's  OK  for  the  so-called  men 
in  this  Army  to  have  the  equal  op- 
portunity to  wear  their  hair  long — 
but  only  on  one  condition.  They 
must  also  have  to  wear  the  skirts, 
nylons,  bras,  girdles,  high  heels, 
etc.  that  the  women  in  the  Army 
must  wear! 

SP5  Lori  A.  Rumsey 

Fort  Bliss,  T ex. 

I would  like  to  challenge  PFC 
William  Eddy's  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  April  1975  issue.  I am  station- 
ed in  Germany  and  the  soldiers 
here  have  short  hair,  probably 
a whole  lot  shorter  than  his. 

As  for  women  having  hair  to 
their  waist — even  the  Army  has 
recognized  women  as  the  feminine 
gender  and  made  adjustments  to 
the  hair  policy  for  Wacs.  Would 
you  like  to  take  a Wac  out  on  a date 
if  she  had  a soup  bowl  haircut  or 
hair  as  short  as  yours? 

PFC  Daniel  J.  Wong 

APO  New  York 

I don't  believe  there  are  any 
more  draftees  left  in  the  Army  except 
those  here  by  their  own  doing. 

So,  I can  only  determine  from  this 
that  they  have  accepted  the  policy 
that  the  Army  sets  forth. 

I think  that  if  some  of  the  Army's 
habitual  gripers  on  haircut  policy 
were  to  visit  potential  employers 
on  a job  interview,  they  would  find 
that  there  are  standards  of  grooming 
with  any  company.  True,  the 
length  of  a person's  hair  does 
not  determine  the  ability  to  do 
the  job,  but  to  me  it  sure  makes 


a lot  of  sense  for  a person  to  be 
well  groomed  and  neat  appearing 
when  trying  to  sell  a product  or 
representing  a firm. 

Gentlemen,  I think  it's  time 
to  put  away  the  crying  towels 
and  face  the  facts  that  the  Army 
and  unit  commanders  have  policies 
that  are  here  to  stay.  If  they're 
too  rough  for  you,  then  get  out, 
because  we  can  definitely  get  along 
without  you  and  your  griping. 

If  as  much  effort  was  put  forth 
in  the  job  as  is  spent  fighting  the 
Army's  haircut  policy,  we  could 
get  a hell  of  a lot  of  work  done. 

CW3  William  T.  Anders 
Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

ORGAN  DONOR 

Reference  is  made  to  the  article 
"Body  Overhaul"  in  SOLDIERS, 

April  1975. 

Having  donated  a kidney  over 
2 years  ago  to  my  sister  who  is 
doing  fine — I would  like  to  say  thanks 
to  all  of  those  beautiful  people  work- 
ing with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jimmy 
Light  on  the  Organ  T ransplant  T earn 
at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 
LTC  Light  and  his  associates  put 
in  many  long  hours  helping  people 
with  kidney  malfunctions  who  would 
otherwise  not  be  alive. 

I would  encourage  anybody  con- 
templating the  donation  of  a kidney 
to  do  so  now.  It's  a chance  to  renew 
a broken  life. 

Thanks  SOLDIERS  for  an  informa- 
tive and  eye-opening  article. 

SSC  Burt  F.  Arthur  III 

Fort  Cordon,  Ca . 

WE  GOOFED 

Pleased  be  advised  that  the 
item  appearing  on  page  55  (April 
issue)  regarding  the  RPV  is  in  error. 
Teledyne  Ryan  Aeronautics  is  not 
under  contract  to  develop  RPVs 
for  the  Army . 

H.  J.  Burkett,  Jr. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Right.  The  U . S . Army  Aviation 
Systems  Command  (AVSCOM ) recent- 
ly awarded  a $7.  6 million  contract 
to  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space 
Co.  to  develop  and  deliver  30  RPV 
air  vehicles. 

ALMOST  HEAVEN 

In  your  "What's  New"  column, 
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March  1975,  you  made  specific 
note  of  the  opportunities  for  new 
recruits  and  re-enlistees  for  station 
of  choice  options.  Specifically  Alas- 
ka was  mentioned. 

While  Forts  Richardson  (Anchor- 
age) and  Wainwright  (Fairbanks) 
are  both  good  locations,  if  the 
soldier  is  looking  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing, trapping,  hiking,  and  boating 
paradise,  you  have  led  him  to  the 
wrong  location. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  any 
national  publication  when  discussing 
the  Army  presence  in  Alaska,  you 
failed  to  mention  Fort  Creely. 

Fort  Creely  is  a small  installation 
(approximately  2,000  active  duty 
and  dependents)  located  NO  miles 
southeast  of  Fairbanks  at  the  junction 
of  the  Tanana  and  Big  Delta  Rivers. 

It  is  truly  situated  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful wilderness  area  of  the  interior 
of  Alaska.  While  isolated,  and  un- 
married Wacs  aren't  assigned,  it 
is  the  greatest  location  in  Alaska 
for  the  outdoorsman. 

In  the  future  it  would  be  nice 
to  see  evidence  that  DA  and  SOLDIERS 
takes  the  time  to  recognize  the  soli- 
tude, wilderness  and  beauty  of 
our  installation.  It  would  also  be 
nice  to  note  that  we  are  up  here 
doing  our  jobs  without  the  benefits 
of  chronic  ice,  fog  and  traffic 
jams . 

MAJ  Duane  F.  Hurt 

Fort  Creely,  Alaska 

Noted . Please  accept  our  apologies 
for  overlooking  the  post  and  the 
fine  job  the  personnel  assigned 
to  Fort  Creely  are  doing  in  your 
little  bit  of  heaven . 

ARIZONA  ADOPTIONS 

Janet  Hake's  story  on  single 
parent  adoption  (April  1975)  was 
exceptionally  well  done.  She  chose 
a difficult  and  complex  topic  and 
came  up  with  an  intelligent  and 
highly  readable  discussion  of 
a controversial  subject  on  which 
many  experts  disagree. 

Here  in  Arizona,  we  do  not  rule 
out  a single  parent  adoption  if 
it  meets  the  need  of  the  child  concern- 
ed. Usually  we  like  to  provide 
our  children  with  a father  and 
a mother  but  this  is  not  always  possi- 
ble. 

We  would  like  your  readers 
to  know  that  we  welcome  adoption 
applications  from  military  personnel 


at  Fort  Huachuca  and  other  armed 
forces  communities  in  Arizona. 

At  the  moment,  we  are  concentrat- 
ing on  "hard-to-place"  children 
whom  we  define  as  racially  mixed, 
in  the  older  age  groups,  or  having 
a mental  or  physical  impairment. 
David  B . Emmons 
Arizona  Department 
of  Economic  Security 
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“It  appears  that  Paul  Revere  has  al- 
ready been  through  here  on  horseback. 
Watch  where  you  step.” 


STABILIZED  TOURS 

Has  the  Army  finally  learned 
it  will  save  money  if  they  stabilize 
enlisted  men?  Why  not  leave  a man 
at  one  post  for  a period  of  at  least 
3 years? 

This  gal  (who  is  married  to 
an  enlisted  man),  for  one,  would 
appreciate  knowing  that  I am  going 
to  be  able  to  put  my  children  in 
school  and  they  will  remain  for 
the  entire  year.  I can  fix  up  my 
quarters  and  make  a home  and 
know  that  what  I am  doing  is  not 
just  for  a few  months  but  for  at 
least  3 years . 

A lot  of  men  are  now  getting 
out  because  they  are  moved  far 
too  often.  They  are  well  trained, 
good  workers  and  a credit  to  the 
Army,  so  why  take  a chance  of 
losing  them. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  have 
my  say. 

Shirley  A.  Farr 

An  Army  wife  and 

Proud  to  be  One 

Fort  Lee,  Va. 


TAKE  A VOTE 

I have  been  in  the  Army  a rela- 
tively short  time  compared  to  some 
of  the  older  EM  and  officers  that 
have  made  derogatory  remarks 
against  the  pictures  of  the  females 
on  the  inside  back  cover.  But  I 
have  been  in  long  enough  to  notice 
that  the  first  place  most  male  and  a 
lot  of  female  personnel  look  is  the 
inside  back  cover.  If  there  is  so 
much  controversy,  then  why  is  it 
that  most  everyone  turns  there 
first. 

Personally,  I look  at  that  area 
first.  One  reason  is  I am  a normal 
male  who  is  interested  in  the  oppo- 
site sex . 

The  second  place  I usually  look 
is  the  "Feedback"  section  to  see 
what  comments  have  been  made  in 
general.  Usually  I will  find  a com- 
ment on  the  pinup.  I would  like  to 
add  my  personal  opinion  to  the 
never-ending  comments,  and  it  is 
an  opinion  that  I believe  most  Army 
personnel  will  agree  with. 

I feel  like  an  agreement  should 
be  met  on  what  the  limits  of  nudity 
of  the  women  should  be.  Yes 
nudity,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  some 
pornographic  magazines.  If  there 
is  to  be  a pinup,  at  least  make  it 
worth  looking  at. 

Although  Miss  April  is  very 
beautiful,  I feel  that  her  picture  was 
inappropriate  for  a pinup.  Because 
if  a person  wants  to  see  a girl  in 
full  dress  then  he  can  look  just  out- 
side his  office  window  at  the  girls 
walking  down  the  street. 

I believe  a poll  should  be  taken 
to  see  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  revealed  in  these  pictures 
and  perhaps  the  question  of  its  ac- 
tual continuation.  Take  a vote, 
and  let  the  majority  rule. 

SP4  Bill  Shannon 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

BEANS  AND  LEAD 

I just  came  across  a glaring 
photographic  error  on  page  29  of 
the  May  issue.  The  musket  pictur- 
ed with  the  plate  of  beans  and  ham 
hocks  has  a percussion  cap  firing 
mechanism  which  did  not  come  in- 
to usage  until  long  after  the  Revo- 
lution had  ended . 

ILT  Stephen  E.  Hackett 

Washington,  D.C. 

My,  what  keen  eyes  you  have. 
It's  a converted  flintlock. 
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A TREMENDOUS  BLAST  of  flame  cut  the  darkness  of  the  Florida  night 
and  covered  the  launching  area  in  smoke.  The  brilliant  display  was  followed 
by  a thunderous  roar  as  the  slender,  69-foot  rocket  slowly  lifted  from  the 
pad.  The  rocket  gradually  accelerated  and  disappeared  into  the  darkness, 
riding  straight  for  the  heavens  like  a comet  on  a tail  of  fire. 

This  was  the  scene  January  31,1958  as  the  Army’s  Jupiter-C 
rocket  successfully  placed  Explorer  I,  the  first  U.S.  satellite,  into  orbit 
around  the  earth.  Explorer  launched  the  dramatic  American  space  program 
that  led  to  our  landing  men  on  the  moon  — and  bringing  them  safely  back  to 
earth. 

The  Army  thus  closed  the  gap  in  the  space  race  opened  by  the 
successful  orbiting  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik  months  earlier.  After  two  failures 
by  the  Navy  Vanguard  rocket  and  the  successful  orbit  by  the  Soviet  Sput- 
nik, the  Jupiter-C,  a modified  Redstone  missile,  was  rushed  in  to  save  the 
day. 

But  this  story  really  began  200  years  ago. 

The  United  States  Army  was  born  in  the  midst  of  battle,  on  June 
14,  1775,  more  than  a year  before  the  birth  of  the  country  it  was  created  to 
defend.  This  was  the  day  the  Continental  Congress  “adopted”  the 
New  England  Army  which  was  besieging  British  forces  in  Boston. 

That  Army  consisted  of  militiamen  — citizen-soldiers, 
counterparts  of  today’s  Army  Reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen.  Two  months  earlier  they  had  fought  at  Lexington  and 
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Concord,  and  in  3 more  days  they  would  face  the  Redcoats  in  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  (See  “A  Hill  in  Charlestown,”  March  1975  soldiers.)  At  the 
time  Congress  federalized  the  New  England  units,  it  authorized  the  raising 
of  ten  companies  of  riflemen  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  On 
June  15,  1775  George  Washington  was  appointed  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  new  units  marched  north  to  join  their  comrades  at  Boston. 

It  was  this  rag-tag  Army,  along  with  those  who  joined  its  ranks, 
that  finally  won  freedom  from  the  British  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  the  same 
Army  that  carried  the  colors  and  shed  its  blood,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign 
lands  — at  Yorktown,  New  Orleans,  Chapultepec,  Gettysburg,  San  Juan 
Hill,  Belleau  Wood,  Salerno,  Normandy,  Saipan,  Pusan  and  the  la  Drang. 

The  story  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  the  story  of  the  United  States 
itself.  The  two  have  grown  together.  While  many  people  associate  armies 
with  war,  in  its  200  years  the  U.S.  Army  has  directed  most  of  its  energies 
toward  peaceful  ends.  The  military  expeditions  and  the  wars  are  well  known 
to  all. 

The  beat  of  drums,  the  passing  of  the  flag,  the  sound  of  marching 
men  and  the  glory  of  victories  in  battle  overshadow  our  Army’s 
humanitarian  deeds  and  more  peaceful  accomplishments  which  are  often 
overlooked. 

For  two  centuries  the  Army  has  provided  defense  for  our  nation 
and  this  continues  as  its  primary  mission.  The  space  shot  was  just  one  of  a 
long  list  of  Army  contributions  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  American 
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people  and  all  mankind. 

The  men 
and  women  who’ve 
worn  the  Army  un- 
iform have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to 
the  peaceful  growth 
of  our  nation  — 
both  in  geographical 
and  material  senses. 
They  extended  our 
boundaries  westward 
by  exploration.  They 
surveyed  and  mapped; 
built  railroads  and  can- 
als; provided  stable  gov- 
ernment and  maintained 
law  and  order  on  the  frontier. 
When  the  frontier  became 
space  our  Army  opened  that 
door  for  American  exploration. 

The  Atomic  Age.  It  was  the  Army  that  led  our 
nation  and  the  world  into  the  Atomic  Age.  The  top- 
secret  Manhattan  Project  during  World  War  II  har- 
nessed the  tremendous  power  of  the  atom  for  man’s 
use.  Atomic  power  was  first  used  in  war  but  the  re- 
search which  the  Army  fostered  has  peaceful,  practi- 
cally inexhaustible  potential. 

Army  research  has  touched  and  improved  the 
quality  of  American  life.  Energy,  medicine  and  health, 
education,  logistics  and  transportation,  exploration, 
community  and  humani- 
tarian service,  agriculture, 
management  and  leader- 
ship, food  processing, 
computers  and  data  proces- 
sing are  but  a few  of  the 
areas  of  Army  service  to 
the  nation. 

Exploration.  In  ad- 
dition to  launching  Explor- 
er I,  the  Army  designed  and 
built  the  world’s  first  com- 
munication satellite,  also  in 
1958.  And  Army  Topog- 
raphical Engineers,  the 
same  breed  that  had  map- 
ped the  old  west  in  the 
1800s,  prepared  the  detailed 
maps  of  the  moon  that  enabled  our  astronauts  to  walk 
the  lunar  surface. 

Army  exploration  goes  back  a long  way.  It  was 
the  Army  which  explored  the  vast  new  Louisiana 
Purchase  acquired  from  Napoleon  in  1803.  The  new 
territory  doubled  the  size  of  the  then-existing  United 
States. 

Under  orders  from  President  Thomas  Jefferson, 
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Lewis  and  Clark’s  expedition  proved  the  Northwest 
Passage  didn’t  exist,  provided  data  on  flora,  fauna, 
climate,  land  and  Indians. 


Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  Lieutenant 
William  Clark  set  out 
on  their  expedition 
the  following  year. 

From  St.  Louis,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
company  travelled 
up  the  Missouri 
River,  wintered  in 
North  Dakota,  and 
continued  on  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

They  returned  to 
St.  Louis  in  1806  after 

covering  7,689  miles,  ...... 

. , , , , ’ Meriwether  Lewis  was  pick- 

and  brought  back  proof  ed  by  President  Jeffer- 

that  the  fabled  Northwest  son  to  explore  lands 

Passage  to  the  Pacific  didn't  gained  in  the  Lou- 

exist.  Their  journey  provided  isiana  Purchase, 

vast  amounts  of  information  on  flora  and 
fauna,  climate  and  terrain  and  the  Indians.  The  expedi- 
tion also  strengthened  the  American  claim  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  territory.  (See  “Moving  West,’’  February 
’75  SOLDIERS.) 

In  1805  and  1806  Lieutenant  Zebulon  M.  Pike 
led  expeditions  which  mapped  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  explored  what  is  now  the  south- 
western United  States  and  discovered  the  Rocky 
Mountain  peak  which  today  bears  his  name. 

Another  Army  officer.  Lieutenant  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, conducted  three  ex- 
peditions westward.  He 
charted  the  Oregon  Trail, 
explored  California  and  the 
area  between  the  two  great 
western  mountain  ranges  — 
the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  He  and  his  fellow 
Army  Topographical  En- 
gineers thoroughly  ex- 
plored territories  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 
The  maps  they  drew  were 
invaluable  to  the  pioneers 
who  made  their  way  west- 
ward during  the  1840s  and 
1850s. 

Later  the  Topog- 
raphical Engineers  (commonly  called  “topogs’’)  made  a 
survey  to  determine  the  best  route  for  a transcontinen- 
tal railroad.  When  the  railroad  finally  came  through, 
track  was  laid  on  routes  the  Army  had  surveyed. 

Other  Army  explorers  included  Kit  Carson,  an 
Army  scout.  Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  Captain  Benja- 
min L.  E.  Bonneville,  Lieutenant  Joseph  C.  Ives, 
Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler,  Captain  John  W.  Bar- 
low  and  Brevet  Major  William  H.  Emory.  Like  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Emory  studied  the  geology  and  the  flora 
while  surveying  the  border  between  Mexico  and  the 
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United  States  immediately  following  the  Mexican  War. 
As  a lieutenant,  he  explored  the  southwest  and  his  maps 
were  used  by  the  ’49ers  heading  for  the  gold  fields. 

Army  Captain  Howard  Stansbury  surveyed  the 
land  around  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  He  discovered  the 
routes  and  passes  through  the  Rockies  laier  used  by  the 
Overland  Stage  Coach,  the  Pony  Express,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Community  Service.  One  of  the  ongoing  “bat- 
tles” our  Army  wages  is  the  never-ending  struggle 
against  the  destructive  forces  of  nature.  The  Army  is 
traditionally  active  in  disaster  relief  work. 

Army  Engineers  are  responsible  for  flood  con- 
trol. They  have  built  more  than  340  reservoirs  (with  a 
capacity  of  40  trillion  gallons  of  water)  and  9,000  miles 
of  levees  and  floodwalls  since  1936  in  an  effort  to  con- 
trol rampaging  waters.  Many  of  these  reservoirs  pro- 
vide drinking  water  for  more  than  110  cities  and  towns. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  charged  with  maintain- 
ing the  nation’s  inland  waterways  and  harbors  in  1824, 
have  also  built  500  harbors.  In  all  they  oversee  some 
28,600  miles  of  inland  and  coastal  waterways. 

Other  Army  units  are  among  the  first  groups  to 
respond  to  calls  for  help  when  disaster  strikes  — in  our 
own  country  or  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Tornadoes, 
hurricanes,  typhoons,  volcanoes,  tidal  waves,  floods  or 
fires  — all  bring  Army  relief  on  the  double,  with  needed 
choppers,  food,  medicine,  men  and  equipment. 

Disaster  Aid.  The  Army  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
furnish  disaster  relief.  It  stockpiles  supplies  and  equip- 
ment usually  needed  in  civil  emergencies.  While  these 
supplies  are  stored  for  use  in  event  of  a military  con- 
tingency, they  are  willingly  made  available  during  civil 
emergencies.  What’s  more,  the  Army  has  the  means  to 
get  supplies  where  they’re  needed  and  the  skilled  tech- 
nicians to  prepare  and  distribute  them. 

Early  disasters  that  brought  soldiers  to  help  in 
force  included  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871,  the  Char- 
lestown, S.C.,  earthquake  of  1886,  the  Johnstown,  Pa., 
flood  of  1889  and  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  of  1906. 
Army  engineers  engaged  in  extensive  flood  relief  in 
Galveston,  along  the  Rio  Grande,  Mississippi  and  Red 
Rivers  and  elsewhere  in  the  South  and  Midwest  across 
the  years.  In  the  wake  of  floods,  blizzards,  tornadoes, 
earthquakes,  fires  and  explosions,  the  Army  has  moved 
swiftly  to  provide  rescue  and  relief  — from  Xenia, 
Ohio,  to  Yugoslavia  and  Pakistan.  (See  “Army  Con- 
tributions to  Disaster  Relief,”  page  59.) 

Medicine  and  Health.  Army  contributions  to 
the  field  of  medicine  and  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing have  been  monumental.  Particularly  outstanding  are 
the  discoveries  and  innovative  techniques  developed  by 
the  Army’s  Medical  Corps  and  Chemical  Laboratories. 

Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  General  Washing- 
ton ordered  that  the  Continental  Army  be  inoculated 
against  smallpox.  It  was  the  first  time  an  entire  Army 
had  been  protected  against  a disease  in  this  manner. 

The  Continental  Army  also  brought  women  into 
the  military  nursing  field  when  in  1776  it  asked  for 
women  to  care  for  the  wounded.  Up  to  that  time  the 


When  the  transcontinental  railroad  went  through,  its 
tracks  were  laid  over  trails  blazed  by  Army 
topographical  engineers  and  explorers. 


Crowds  flee  the  Chicago  Fire.  Soldiers  helped  fight  the 
fire  and  distributed  food  and  tents  for  shelter. 


task  had  been  handled  by  male  hospital  corpsman  in  all 
armies. 

Many  of  the  Army’s  first  medical  efforts  were 
contributions  to  the  country  as  a whole.  For  example, 
an  Army  surgeon.  Dr.  John  Jones,  published  the  first 
American  textbook  on  surgery  based  on  his  experience 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

While  serving  at  Valley  Forge  another  medical 
officer.  Dr.  William  Brown,  wrote  the  first  American 
pharmacopeia.  An  Army  surgeon.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
published  the  first  American  textbook  on  psychiatry  in 
1812  and  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  study  of 
anthropology. 

Also  in  1812  the  Army  established  a milestone  in 
preventive  medicine  when  it  substituted  the  safer  cow- 
pox  vaccination  for  the  previously  used  live  smallpox 
virus. 

Again,  it  was  our  Army  that  established  the  first 
school  of  preventive  medicine  and  public  health  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1893  by  Surgeon  Gen- 
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eral  George  M.  Sternberg, 
one  of  the  first  Americans 
to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of 
bacteriology. 

Under  Sternberg's 
direction  the  school  de- 
veloped a vaccine  effective 
against  typhoid  fever. 

Surgeon  General  Sternberg 
himself  made  the  first 
photomicrograph  of  the 
tuberculosis  germ  and 
discovered  the  germ  that 
causes  pneumonia. 

Among  its  earlier 
accomplishments  the  Army  established  a medical  lib- 
rary in  1836  that  grew  to  be  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  the  world’s  largest.  Following  the  Civil  War 
the  Army  also  founded  a medical  museum,  one  of  the 
first  such  medical  research  facilities  in  the  world. 

Another  activity  that  began  with  the  Medical 
Corps  was  the  practice  of  collecting  and  disseminating 
weather  information.  Strangely  enough,  it  began  in  1818 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  some  connection 
between  disease  and  weather.  The  Medical  Corps 
turned  over  the  program  to  the  Signal  Corps  in  1870 
when  the  latter  agency  was  given  jurisdiction  over  gov- 
ernment weather  reporting. 

Army  Surgeon  William  Beaumont  reported  his 
studies  in  the  first  book  on  the  physiology  of  digestion. 
His  studies  became  the  foundation  for  the  modern  med- 
ical field  of  gastroenterology. 

Another  Medical  Corps  author,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel (Dr.)  John  S.  Billings,  wrote  extensively  on  hospi- 
tal hygiene  and  ventilation.  He  published  the  first  sub- 
ject index  to  world  medical  literature. 

Perhaps  best  known  of  the  Army’s  contributions 
to  mankind  was  the  conquest  of  yellow  fever  by  Major 
(Dr.)  Walter  Reed  and  his  colleagues.  MAJ  Reed’s  ef- 
forts in  1900  provided  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  car- 
rier that  enabled  Major  (Dr.)  William  C.  Gorgas  to 
eradicate  “yellowjack”  in  Panama.  Until  that  time,  the 
devastating  disease  had  been  an  obstacle  to  the  building 
of  the  Canal. 

In  1899  another  Army  doctor.  Lieutenant  Baily 
K.  Ashford,  discovered  that  Puerto  Rican  anemia,  a 
disease  then  prevalent  in  the  southern  United  States  as 
well  as  the  Caribbean,  was  caused  by  hookworm. 

Having  defeated  yellow  fever,  malaria  and  other 
diseases,  the  Army  launched  an  attack  against  typhoid 
fever.  The  vaccine  developed  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  virtually  eradicated  the  dread  disease.  Major 
(Dr.)  Carl  R.  Darnall  originated  the  idea  of  purifying 
water  through  the  use  of  liquid  chlorine. 

Darnall’s  method,  in  effect,  tolled  the  death 
knell  for  typhoid  fever.  In  1913,  Major  (Dr.)  William  J. 
Lyster  adapted  Darnall’s  process  for  field  use  in  a form 
still  known  as  the  “Lyster  bag.” 

Medical  officers  led  in  the  battle  against  venereal 


diseases,  typhus,  en- 
cephalitis and  influenza, 
among  other  killers  and 
cripplers.  Other  research- 
ers at  the  Army  Chemical 
Laboratories  developed  the 
first  anthrax  vaccine  for 
humans  as  well  as  a com- 
bined toxoid  to  immunize 
against  all  five  known  types 
of  botulism. 

The  Army  also  made 
substantial  contributions  in 
dentistry.  Most  of  what  is 
known  today  about  preven- 
tion of  tooth  decay  and  in- 
fection was  pioneered  in  1922  by  Captain  (Dr.)  Fer- 
nando E.  Rodriguez. 

Army  surgeons  in  World  Wars  I and  II  contrib- 
uted further  to  our  medical  knowledge.  World  War  I 
Army  doctors  developed  still-used  procedures  for  frac- 
tures and  plastic  surgery.  World  War  II  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  whole-blood  preservation  and  the  use  of 
plasma  and  penicillin.  Research  during  the  Vietnam 
War  gave  us  sulfamylon,  a new  topical  antibacterial 
preparation  that  reduces  the  mortality  rate  due  to  infec- 
tion in  burn  cases  by  50  percent. 

The  Computer  Age.  In  the  midst  of  World  War 
II  the  Army  spelled  out  its  requirements  for  an  elec- 
tronic integrator  and  calculator.  Three  years  later  the 
world’s  first  electronic  calculator  went  into  operation  at 
the  Army  Ballistic  Research  Laboratories  in  Aberdeen, 
Md.  That  was  ENIAC,  the  granddaddy  of  today's 
super  computers.  But  the  Army’s  contribution  to  indus- 
try goes  back  further  than  that.  It  was  in  1798  that  Eli 
Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  developed  the 
system  of  interchangeable  parts  while  working  on  an 
Army  contract  to  produce  muskets. 

In  those  days  each  weapon  was  hand-made, 
“lock,  stock,  and  barrel,”  by  a craftsman.  Whitney 
conceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing  each  of  the  parts  to 
the  same  exact  standards,  so  any  one  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  any  other  like  part.  This  was  the  concept  of 
interchangeability,  necessary  for  mass  production. 

And  while  the  Army  didn’t  design  or  invent  the 
airplane  it  was  the  first  organization  to  contribute  to  its 
development.  The  Wright  Flyer  of  1909  was  built  to 
Army  specifications.  (See  “Signal  Corps  #1,”  March 
’75  soldiers.)  Employment  of  the  airplane  in  World 
War  I created  a large  reserve  of  technicians  and  pilots 
and  fostered  the  modern  American  aviation  industry. 

Through  the  years  the  Army  made  many  other 
contributions  to  business  and  industry.  These  include 
the  first  hydraulic  testing  machine  for  measuring  the 
tensile  strength  of  metals,  the  use  of  radiography  in 
metallurgy,  centrifuge  metal  casting,  dip-soldered 
printed  wiring  and  printed  circuits.  Other  Army  break- 
throughs include:  aerosol  spray  dispensers,  child-proof 
medicine  bottles,  synthetic  rubber,  low  profile  tires  and 
concentrated  and  freeze  dried  foods. 
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Modern-day  needs  are  being  served  by  an  Army 
deviee  to  monitor  air  pollution,  another  to  detect  con- 
cealed explosives,  an  enzymatic  process  for  the  conver- 
sion of  waste  paper  into  food  and  fuel  (without  con- 
taminating the  atmosphere),  and  night  vision  devices 
to  help  ecologists  study  animal  behavior  in  the  dark. 

Agriculture.  Among  the  many  gifts  bestowed  by 
the  Army  on  agriculture  are  the  eradication  of  the  boll 
weevil;  control  of  soil  fungi,  bacteria,  rodents  and  in- 
sects; and  mechanical  smoke  generators  for  controlling 
temperatures  in  orchards  and  treating  fruit  trees  with 
chemical  fogs. 

Transportation  and  Logistics.  Besides  sur- 
veying routes  for  highways  and  railroads  and  helping 
develop  the  airplane  and  the  rocket,  the  Army  helped 
design  and  build  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and 
extended  the  Cumberland  Road  westward.  It  also 
charted  routes  for  and  supervised  construction  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

A monumental  engineering  achievement  by  the 
Army  was  its  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The  canal, 
opened  in  1914,  shortened  world  trade  routes  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  thousands  of  miles. 

The  Canal  took  7 years  to  build.  A European 
company  employing  the  great  engineer  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps  (who  built  the  Suez  Canal)  had  already  failed. 
De  Lesseps’  defeat  was  attributed  to  malaria,  yellow 
fever  and  other  tropical  diseases. 

When  the  United  States  took  over  the  task,  MAJ 
Gorgas  first  rid  the  area  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever. 
Then  Major  General  George  W.  Goethals,  free  to  cope 
with  the  engineering  problems  — and  they  were  many 
— went  to  work.  Despite  countless  obstacles  — which 
included  moving  267  million  tons  of  earth  — Army 
Engineers  successfully  completed  the  task  in  1914. 

Another  Army  contribution  to  transportation 
was  the  construction  of  the  1,500-mile  Alcan  Highway. 
Built  to  meet  military  needs  during  World  War  II  (see 
"North  to  Alaska,"  May  ’75  soldiers),  the  road  con- 
nected mainland  United  States  with  Alaska.  Amaz- 
ingly, the  project  was  completed  in  only  8 months. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a long  record 
of  successful  building.  In  addition  to  such  landmarks  as 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Alcan  Highway,  it  super- 
vised the  building  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Pentagon, 
the  Library  of  Congress 
and  Arlington  Memorial 
and  Francis  Scott  Key 
bridges  in  and  near  the 
nation’s  capital. 

Among  its  many  re- 
servoirs, harbors  and  dams, 
the  Army  Engineers  hand- 
led construction  of  the 
world's  longest  dam,  the 
Fort  Peck  Dam  in  Mon- 
tana. 
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Education.  The  Army’s  contribution  to  educa- 
tion would  fill  many  volumes.  It  began  on  the  frontier 
when  civilian  children  attended  its  schools  for  military 
dependents.  At  a higher  level.  West  Point  was  the  only 
engineering  college  in  the  country  until  1828  and  it  re- 
tained this  pre-eminence  after  the  Civil  War. 

During  that  war  Major  Generals  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  Benjamin  Butler  and  Nathaniel  R.  Banks  estab- 
lished and  supported  schools  for  more  than  20,000  black 
children  in  the  areas  under  their  commands.  Black  sol- 
diers, too,  were  educated  in  the  Army  and  some  20,000 
learned  to  read  and  write. 

Milestones  in  education  were  the  Morrill  Acts  of 
1862  which  established  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  (ROTC)  and  the  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program  (ASTP)  of  World  War  II.  A parallel  program 
of  correspondence  courses  was  the  Army  Institute, 
begun  late  in  1941.  It  expanded  rapidly  to  become  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI). 

By  far  the  greatest  boost  to  education  and  to  the 
nation  as  a whole,  though,  was  the  GI  Bill,  which  gave 
educational  benefits  to  millions  of  veterans.  Another 
boost  was  Project  100,000.  This  program  was  designed 
to  improve  the  civilian  sector  by  educating  and  teaching 
skills  to  thousands  of  Americans  who  would  not  ordi- 
narily have  met  mental  or  educational  standards. 

Management  and  Leadership.  Perhaps  the 
Army's  greatest  contributions  are  in  the  areas  of  leader- 
ship, management,  government  and  nation  building. 
Our  Army  has  fostered  and  trained  leaders  who  led  it  to 
success  in  battle.  This  success  has  spilled  over  in  abun- 
dance to  the  civilian  sector. 

Several  presidents  of  the  United  States  — 
Washington,  Grant,  Eisenhower,  for  instances  — were 
noted  military  leaders.  In  all,  13  presidents,  including 
Lincoln  and  Truman,  served  as  Army  officers.  Count- 
less other  soldiers  have  become  corporate  executive 
officers,  college  presidents  and  community  leaders. 

Happy  Birthday.  Many  of  the  Army’s  peaceful 
contributions  and  achievements  were  born  of  war  or 
military  necessity.  In  this  way  the  Army’s  role  in 
American  life  is  a working  example  of  the  Bible’s  ad- 
monition — "beat  your  swords  into  plowshares." 

It’s  customary  to  give  gifts  to  someone  celebrat- 
ing an  anniversary.  The 
Army  has  reversed  that 
practice.  It  has  given  the 
American  people  — and  all 
mankind  — gifts  for  two 
centuries  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  give,  hopefully  in 
peace,  in  the  centuries  to 
come.  A 


Army  research  has  served 
humanity  in  countless  ways  for 
200  years  — cures,  inventions, 
exploration,  discovery  — and 
continues  to  serve. 
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“Such  bravery  is  worthy  of  success.” 

Confederate  I Corps  Com- 
mander James  Longstreet  was  talk- 
ing not  about  his  own  troops  but 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Yankees 
had  charged  seven  times  the 
impregnable  rebel  position  in  a sun- 
ken road  at  the  foot  of  Marye’s 
Heights  near  Fredericksburg.  Va. 

By  mid-afternoon  of  De- 
cember 13,  1862,  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  troops  under 
Generals  Sumner  and  Hooker  lay 
dead  or  dying  in  front  of  the  stone 
wall  that  hid  the  Confederate  rifle- 
men. General  Thomas  F. 
Meagher's  Irish  Brigade  — the  28th 
Massachusetts,  the  63d,  69th  and 
88th  New  York  and  the  1 16th  Penn- 
sylvania — had  left  more  than  41 
percent  casualties  on  the  plain  lead- 
ing up  to  the  stone  wall.  The  27th 
New  York  lost  170  of  its  300  men  in 
one  charge.  Back  of  the  wall  Con- 
federate General  T.R.R.  Cobb  was 
mortally  wounded  and  died  within 
sight  of  his  ancestral  home.  Federal 
Hill,  near  Fredericksburg. 

Through  the  night  of  the  13th 
and  all  the  next  day  the  field  in  front 
of  the  sunken  road  was  a vista  of 
horror  with  a mournful,  ceaseless 
symphony  of  moans,  oaths  and 
screams  coming  from  the  wounded. 
One  of  the  Confederates  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  Sergeant  Richard 
R.  Kirkland  sought  permission  from 
his  company  commander  to  take 
water  to  the  enemy  wounded. 

“See  General  Kershaw,” 
was  the  reply. 

Kershaw,  who  had  assumed 
command  after  Cobb  was  hit,  knew 
the  19-year-old  Kirkland.  The  two 
men  were  from  the  same  county  in 
South  Carolina.  As  Kershaw  scan- 
ned the  gruesome  field  from  his  sec- 
ond floor  window  in  a small  frame 
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house  he  heard  footsteps  on  the 
stairs  and  a knock  on  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  said  the  general. 
Kirkland  entered  and  sa- 
luted. Years  later,  Kershaw  recalled 
the  conversation  for  the  Southern 
Historical  Society. 

“What's  the  matter. 
Sergeant?” 

“All  night  and  all  day  I have 
heard  those  poor  people  calling  for 
water,”  gasped  Kirkland  breath- 
lessly. “I  can  stand  it  no  longer.  I 
came  to  ask  permission  to  go  and 
give  them  water.” 

Kershaw  stroked  his  beard. 
“Kirkland,  don’t  you  know  you 
would  get  a bullet  through  the  head 
the  moment  you  stepped  over  the 
wall?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I know  that,  but  if 
you  will  let  me  I am  willing  to  try.” 
The  general  thought  a mo- 
ment. “Kirkland,  I ought  not  to 
allow  you  to  run  a risk,  but  the  sen- 
timent which  actuates  it  is  so  noble 
that  I will  not  refuse  your  request, 
trusting  that  God  may  protect  you. 
You  may  go.” 

Kirkland  grinned  and  sa- 
luted: “Thank  you,  sir!” 

The  youth  started  down  the 
stairs  and  then  Kershaw  heard  him 
returning.  The  general  thought  the 
boy  had  lost  his  nerve. 

“General,”  said  Kirkland 
from  the  door,  “can  I show  a white 
handkerchief?” 

Ever  mindful  of  the  rules  of 
war,  Kershaw  shook  his  head.  “No, 
Kirkland,  you  can’t  do  that.” 

“Very  well,  sir,”  and  the 
boy  was  off. 

Kirkland  scooped  up  a half 
dozen  canteens,  filled  them  at  a 
nearby  pump  and  vaulted  the  wall. 
For  an  instant  he  stood  fully 
exposed  to  every  Federal  sharp- 
shooter within  a thousand  yards. 
Not  a shot  was  fired.  Walking 
straight  to  the  nearest  wounded  man 


Kirkland  gently  lifted  the  Yankee’s 
head,  placed  his  overcoat  down  as  a 
pillow  and  gave  the  man  a long 
drink.  Then  he  moved  on  to  the 
next,  and  the  next. 

“By  this  time,”  Kershaw 
wrote  later,  “Kirkland’s  purpose 
was  fully  understood  by  both  sides 
and  all  danger  was  over.  From 
all  parts  of  the  field  rose  the 
cry,  ‘Water,  water!  For 
God’s  sake,  water!  ’ ” 

Some  men  were  so 
badly  wounded 
they  could 


only  raise 
a hand  in 
mute  ap- 
peal to 
show 
that 

here  and 
there  a shat- 
tered body  still 
clung  to  life. 

Kirkland  worked 
for  an  hour  and  a half, 
returning  frequently  for 
more  water,  determined  that 
not  a single  wounded  man  would 
be  left  unattended.  At  last  the  job 
was  done  and  the  sergeant  returned 
to  the  sunken  road,  picked  up  his 
rifle  and  joined  the  rest  of  E Com- 
pany, 2d  South  Carolina  Vol- 
unteers. There  were  no  cheers. 
There  would  be  no  medals.  Eight 
months  later  Kirkland  fell  at  a place 
called  Chickamauga,  the  Indian 
name  for  “river  of  death.” 

His  last  words: 

“Tell  Pa  goodbye.  I 
duty.  I died  at  my  post.” 


did  my 


Sergeant  Richard  Kirkland's  heroism 
is  commemorated  in  this  statue  by 
Felix  G.  W.  de  Weldon  on  the 
Fredericksburg  battlefield. 


Photo  by  SFC  Floyd 
Harrington. 
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A WINNER 
BYANY 
STANDARD 


Al  Konecny 


CADET  BOB  JOHNSON 
looked  forward  to  his  senior 
year  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  He  had  come  off  a solid 
1973  season  playing  defensive  end 
on  the  football  team.  With  his  ex- 
ceptional speed  and  agility  he'd  led 
the  team  in  tackles  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage,  come  up  with  crucial 
fumble  recoveries  and,  as  a line- 
man, even  intercepted  a pass. 

Bob  had  already  earned  two 
varsity  letters  each  in  football  and 
wrestling.  His  teammates  had 
elected  him  captain  of  the  football 
team  for  the  coming  year  and  every- 
thing indicated  Bob  Johnson  was 
going  to  have  a great  season  in  '74. 
Some  people  were  even  touting  him 
for  All-American. 

Then  the  roof  seemed  to 
cave  in.  During  a routine  spring 
practice  physical,  an  x-ray  showed  a 
suspicious  jagged  edge  on  a bone  in 
Bob’s  upper  right  arm.  After  study- 
ing the  x-rays,  team  physician 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  (Dr.)  Tom 
Travis  leveled  with  Bob. 

"It  might  not  be  anything," 
he  said,  “but  there's  a possibility  it 
could  be  a form  of  cancer.  We'll 
keep  a close  watch  on  it." 

"At  the  time.  Dr.  Travis’ 
words  really  didn't  bother  me 
much,”  says  Bob.  "I'd  had  some 
tissue  removed  from  the  same  part 
of  my  arm  when  1 was  in  the  Milit- 
ary Academy  Prep  School.  There 
was  no  reason  to  think  it  was  any- 
thing more  serious  than  that  now.” 

With  May  and  the  end  of  the 
academic  year.  Bob  went  to  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  in  Washington  where 
doctors  performed  bone  scans  and 
other  tests.  Test  results  confirmed 
Etc  Travis’  worst  fears.  Bob  had  a 
cancerous  growth  in  the  upper  part 
of  his  arm  and  it  was  spreading  to 
his  shoulder. 

Bob  spent  the  following  3 
months  in  the  hospital,  had  two  op- 
erations and  more  than  30  radiation 
treatments.  These  treatments  made 
the  bones  in  his  right  arm  so  brittle 
that  a sharp  blow,  such  as  those  he 


would  receive  playing  football, 
might  cause  severe  damage. 

"When  1 got  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal," Bob  says,  “1  wanted  to  talk  to 
the  guys.  I always  thought  of  the 
team  captain  as  someone  who 
would  be  able  to  play,  who  would  be 
a leader  by  example.  I was  prepared 
to  step  down.” 

In  an  informal  meeting  with 
his  teammates.  Bob  briefed  them  on 
his  illness,  his  treatments  and  his  in- 
ability to  play  football.  If  they 
wanted  to  elect  another  captain,  it 
would  be  all  right  with  him. 

Cadet  Bob  Simons,  a senior 
running  back  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
was  on  his  feet  in  a second.  Looking 
at  Bob  Johnson,  he  said,  "I’ve 
played  with  you  ever  since  USMA 
Prep  School  and  I think  I speak  for 
the  whole  team.  We  elected  you 
captain  — we  don't  want  anybody 
else.” 

"After  that,”  Bob  says,  "I 
felt  the  respect  they  held  for  me  and 
I thought  of  the  team  as  part  of  my 
family  — a close-knit  family.” 

Bob  remained  team  captain 
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Opposite,  Cadet  Bob  Johnson  as  battalion  commander,  United  States  Corps  of  Cadets.  Above,  Bob 
Johnson,  team  captain  of  the  Black  Knights,  gives  encouragement  to  teammate  Rich  Conniff. 
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though  he  was  confined  to  leading 
the  team  in  practice  and  pre-game 
calisthenics  and  jogging  out  to  mid- 
field  to  call  the  flip  of  the  coin.  He 
would  then  return  to  the  sidelines  to 
shout  himself  hoarse  rooting  his 
teammates  on. 

As  the  Black  Knights’  cap- 
tain. Bob  provided  a special  leader- 
ship that  no  one  else  could.  As  Bob 
Simons  says,  “I’ve  never  known 
him  to  let  up.  He  always  does  his 
best.  In  football  he  played  his  heart 
out.  Now,  since  he  couldn’t,  we 
did.” 

Bob’s  coach  Homer  Smith 
went  a step  further:  “Bob  Johnson 
personifies  what  men  admire  in 
other  men  ....  His  spirit  is  mag- 
nificent. We  missed  him  on  the 
field,  but  we  had  a truly  extraordi- 
nary captain.’’ 

In  addition  to  ending  his 
football  career,  the  disease  also 
threatened  Bob’s  sought  after  mili- 
tary career.  It  would  be  late  fall  be- 
fore tests  could  be  run  to  determine 
whether  he  would  be  commissioned 
or  not. 

But  in  November  Bob  got 
what  he  says  was  the  best  news  of 
his  life.  The  doctors  felt  they’d 
checked  the  cancer’s  growth.  Better 
yet,  healing  was  going  far  better 
than  expected  and  in  6 or  7 months 
the  arm  would  be  as  good  as  new. 

This  month  Bob  becomes 
Robert  E.  Johnson,  second  lieuten- 
ant, Infantry. 

On  March  26,  Cadet  Johnson 
went  to  the  White  House  to  receive 
the  American  Cancer  Society's 
Courage  Award  from  President 
Gerald  Ford.  Also  present  at  the 
ceremony  were  Mrs.  Ford,  a long- 
time Cancer  Society  volunteer  and 
honory  chairman  of  the  1975 
Crusade,  and  actress  Raquel 
Welch,  the  society’s  national 
crusade  chairwoman. 


In  March,  President  Gerald  Ford  presented  Cadet  Johnson  with  the  American  Cancer 
Society's  Courage  Award,  with  Raquel  Welch,  Society  representative,  looking  on. 


Cadet  Johnson  taught  a Sun- 
day school  class  for  post  children 
for  two  of  his  years  at  West  Point. 
But  early  this  year  he  had  a chance 
to  talk  to  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  youth  group  — the  inmates  of  a 
correctional  school  in  his 
hometown,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  advice  he  gave  his  audi- 
ence was  something  his  career  at 
West  Point  and  his  personal  con- 
quest of  cancer  qualify  him  to  talk 
about: 

“If  you  don’t  believe  in 
yourself,  you'll  never  do  anything. 
But  if  you  say  you  can  do  it  — you 
can  do  whatever  you  want  to  do.’’  A 
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SmBINB  ACBOSS  AMERICA 

Story  and  photos  by 
SSG  Zack  Richards 

MIX  THE  MUSIC  of  a marching  band  and  strutting 
majorettes  with  the  smell  of  oil  and  coal  smoke  coming 
from  a giant  steam  engine.  Add  40,000  people  in  a car- 
nival mood  and  you  have  the  Bicentennial’s  first  major 
event  — the  American  Freedom  Train. 

This  was  the  scene  April  1,  at  Delaware  Park 
race  track  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  the  American 
Freedom  Train  made  its  first  public  appearance.  Fol- 
lowing a dedication  ceremony  attended  by  Delaware 
Governor  Sherman  Trivitz  and  other  dignitaries,  the 
Freedom  Train  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time.  Millions  of  people  are  expected  to  view  the 
exhibit  during  its  21-month,  17, 000-mile  trip  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  Bicentennial  Freedom  Train  is  the  brain 
child  of  Ross  Rowland,  a 35-year-old  stock  broker.  An 
avid  “train  nut.’’  Rowland  is  the  founder  of  High  Iron 
Inc.,  an  organization  dedicated  to  preserving  steam 
locomotives.  He  saw  the  Freedom  Train  as  a way  to 
bring  the  Bicentennial  to  the  people.  But  interest  built 
slowly  and  by  1974  Rowland  had  nearly  given  up. 

Then  he  gave  his  pitch  to  the  Pepsi-Cola  Com- 
pany. The  idea  interested  Donald  Kendall,  chairman  of 
Pepsico,  and  the  project  was  underway.  Along  with 
Pepsico  three  more  corporations  — General  Motors, 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  and  Kraft  Foods  — 
each  donated  $1  million.  The  Freedom  Train  had  its 
wheels. 

In  announcing  the  donations  to  the  Freedom 
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Retired  pullman  conductor 
“Choo-Choo”  Cunningham 
rode  on  the  Freedom 
Train's  inaugural  run.  He 
says,  “The  Freedom  Train 
is  number  one  with  me.” 


Master  Mechanic  Billy 
Benson,  who  maintains  the 
old  steam  engine  on  tour, 
signs  autographs  on 
opening  day  in  Delaware. 


Freedom  Train  first  met  the 
public  in  a gala  festival 
setting  with  flags,  bunting 
and  pretty  souvenir  sellers. 
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Freedom  Train  brings  American  sporting  history  too.  Key  exhibits 
are  the  Heisman  Trophy,  Lambert  Trophy,  the  first  catcher’s  mask, 
pictures  and  statues  of  American  sports  heroes. 


Ross  Rowland,  who  first 
had  the  idea  of  taking  the 
Bicentennial  to  the  people 
by  train,  leans  from  the 
window  of  the  steam 
engine. 


Forty  thousand  people  greeted  the  American  Freedom  Train  on  its  inaugural  outing  to  Delaware  Park.  Millions  will  see  the  exhibit 
during  its  21-month,  17,000-mile  trip  with  scheduled  stops  at  more  than  80  cities  before  the  end  of  1976. 


Train  Foundation  one  executive  said,  “The  American 
Freedom  Train  will  bring  the  Bicentennial  to  almost 
everyone’s  hometown.  We  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  celebrate  this  country’s  200th  birthday.’’  Another 
said,  “The  most  meaningful  way  to  appreciate  the  vital- 
ity of  our  country  today  is  to  examine  its  heritage  by 
reflecting  into  its  past.  The  Bicentennial  is  the  perfect 
time  . . . and  the  community  is  the  perfect  place.’’ 

Underway.  After  many  trials  and  tribulations, 
the  Freedom  Train  is  now  on  the  road.  Segments  of  the 
train  were  prepared  throughout  the  country.  In  Florida, 
California,  Illinois  and  Virginia,  workmen  altered  rail- 
way equipment  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the  Free- 
dom Train.  By  late  March,  25  specially  modified  rail 
cars  were  brought  together  at  Cameron  Station  in  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Two  of  the  cars  are  showcase  cars  with  all-glass 
sides.  One  showcase  car  carries  a replica  of  the  Liberty 
Bell.  A gift  from  the  American  Legion  to  the  children  of 
the  nation,  the  replica  is  twice  the  size  of  the  original. 

The  remaining  ten  exhibit  cars  are  equipped  with 
moving  walkways  that  carry  1,800  visitors  an  hour,  14 
hours  a day.  Viewers  carry  individual  sound  units  that 


play  a coordinated  narration  of  the  exhibits. 

The  Freedom  Train  carries  an  impressive  array 
of  historical  documents  and  artifacts.  Each  car  spot- 
lights a different  phase  of  American  history. 

Obtaining  historical  articles  wasn’t  easy.  “Find- 
ing an  item  and  then  discussing  its  availability  with 
owners  was  an  experience  in  itself,’’  says  Ruth  Pack- 
ard, foundation  vice  president  in  charge  of  artifact  col- 
lection. “Take  an  original  gaslight,  for  instance.  Not  a 
particularly  rare  item,  but  the  search  took  us  to 
museums,  historical  societies  and  nearly  every  gas 
company  on  the  east  coast.  Finally,  we  were  directed  to 
George  T.  Marren,  a businessman  in  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
There  the  search  ended  and  we  found  one  original.” 

The  National  Archives,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
NASA  and  other  organizations  loaned  documents  and 
artifacts  to  fill  the  train.  On  the  Freedom  Train  are: 
• George  Washington’s  personal  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. • Benjamin  Franklin’s  draft  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  • Moon  rocks  and  landing  tape  from  an 
Apollo  mission.  • A 1776  edition  of  Thomas  Paine's 
“Common  Sense.”  • The  original  Louisiana  Purchase 
agreement.  • Lincoln’s  preliminary  Emancipation 
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Across  the  country  curious  onlookers  stand  in 
doorways  and  on  porches  to  watch  Freedom  Train 
pass.  At  scheduled  stops  thousands  crowd  the 
tracks  to  view  the  displays. 


Proclamation.  • Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  vestment 
robes  and  Bible.  In  all,  more  than  700  articles  are  on 
display. 

Steam  Locomotive.  One  hit  of  the  show  is  Old 
#1,  the  huge  Reading  Railroad  T-l  steam  engine.  Row- 
land and  a volunteer  crew  rescued  Old  #1  from  a Bal- 
timore junk  dealer  and  completely  restored  the  locomo- 
tive in  just  4 weeks.  The  great  steam  engine  rumbles 
across  the  countryside.  Her  huge  drivers  clack  along 
the  rails  and  as  she  passes  into  the  distance  there  comes 
the  lonely  whistle  sound.  It's  a thrilling  experience  — 
one  that’s  long  gone  from  the  American  scene. 

On  the  road  the  old  engine  gets  loving  care  from 
Master  Mechanic  “Billy”  Benson,  an  old  railroader 
from  North  Carolina.  Billy  spends  most  of  his  time 
spinning  railroad  yarns  to  both  young  and  old  visitors  to 
the  train,  and  signing  autographs  for  admirers. 

Steam  engines  have  a way  of  luring  to  the  tracks 
every  railroader  within  miles.  The  Freedom  Train  is  no 
exception.  One  of  the  passengers  on  the  inaugural  run 
from  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  Delaware  Park  was  Glenn 
“Choo-Choo”  Cunningham,  a retired  pullman  conduc- 
tor from  Vienna,  Va.  He  happily  told  tales  of  his  days 
as  a “Captain”  on  the  road  — a career  that  began  54 
years  ago  with  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and 
Potomac  (RF&P)  Railroad. 

Though  retired,  Choo-Choo’s  still  a railroader. 
“I  carried  lots  of  famous  people,”  says  Choo-Choo. 
“Many  big  league  teams  traveled  by  rail  back  then.  I 
can  remember  talking  to  Walter  Johnson  and  Babe 
Ruth.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Billy  Sunday  were  also  in 
my  charge. 

“The  Freedom  Train  is  number  one  with  me,” 
says  Choo-Choo.  “I  want  the  people  to  know  about 
this  train.  It  gives  everyone  something  to  remember.  It 
reminds  them  of  their  roots.” 

Twenty-five  young  soldiers,  men  and  women 
from  units  Army-wide,  are  hosts  for  the  thousands  of 
visitors.  They  answer  questions,  escort  visitors  and 
help  the  handicapped  see  the  exhibits. 

“We're  enthusiastic  about  the  assignment,” 
says  Specialist  4 Michael  P.  Huggard  of  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division.  “This  is  going  to  be  a gratifying  experi- 
ence and  I'm  happy  I was  selected.” 

Specialist  4 Benny  B.  Ferguson  of  the  31st  ADA 
Brigade  in  Florida,  echoes  the  sentiment.  “It's  remark- 
able . . . much  more  than  I ever  expected.  I'm  proud  to 
be  able  to  be  a part  of  American  history.” 

The  chance  to  see  parts  of  the  past  and  hopes  of 
the  future  doesn't  come  every  day.  The  Freedom  Train 
gives  millions  of  Americans  a chance  to  see  what  his- 
tory — and  America  — is  all  about. 

Old  # 1 is  steaming  in  your  direction  soon.  Do  as 
your  grandparents  did.  Go  down  to  the  station  and 
watch  the  train  come  in.  ^ 


# 
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Azizi  Johari,  daughter  of  an  Army  master  sergeant. 


V ■ T 

1M/  ONDERING  where  you’ve  seen  this  girl  be- 
W W fore?  Maybe  she  was  buying  nylons  at  the 
PX  or  shopping  in  the  commissary.  Or  was  it  beside  the 
post  swimming  pool  soaking  up  rays? 

Most  likely  you  saw  her  in  Playboy  magazine 
where  she’s  featured  as  this  month’s  Playmate.  But  you 
could  have  been  right  about  seeing  her  and  the  girls  on 
the  following  pages  around  post.  They  all  grew  up  as 
military  dependents. 

The  most  recent  Playmate  to  come  from  a milit- 
ary family  is  Azizi  Johari.  The  daughter  of  an  Army 
master  sergeant,  Azizi  remembers  her  childhood  as  just 

MARY  E.  MUTHIG.  a former  Army  brat.”  is  a staff  member  of  the  Public  Relations 
Department.  Playboy  Enterprises,  Inc. 


one  move  after  another.  "We  hardly  had  time  to  unpack 
before  we  took  off  again,”  Azizi  says.  Her  family  lived 
in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  California,  Washington  and 
Germany. 

Azizi  hated  moving  for  the  same  reasons  most 
service  children  hate  to  move.  "I  never  had  any  close 
friends,”  she  says.  "We  weren’t  in  one  place  long 
enough.”  Starting  in  a new  school,  especially  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  was  always  traumatic.  Adjusting  to 
new  surroundings  is  difficult  for  any  child  and  for  a 
military  child  it  can  be  a real  problem.  As  Azizi  says, 
"Civilians  tend  to  treat  Army  brats  as  if  they  have  some 
kind  of  disease.” 

In  high  school  Azizi  found  that  being  the  daugh- 
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Blue-eyed  Bebe  Buel  comes  from  a 
Marine  Corps  family. 


ter  of  a military  police  master  sergeant  had  distinct  dis- 
advantages. “Army  guys  never  asked  me  for  a date,” 
the  5'6",  119-pound  brunette  says.  “Most  of  them 
wouldn't  even  talk  to  me.”  Azizi.  a model  in  Los 
Angeles,  says  she's  now  making  up  for  all  the  dates  she 
never  had  in  high  school. 

Despite  the  disadvantages  that  come  with  grow- 
ing up  in  a military  family,  Azizi  says  she  “.  . . 
wouldn’t  trade  the  experience  for  all  the  civilian  stabil- 
ity in  the  country.  I've  been  more  places  than  some 


Miki  Garcia  is 
an  Air  Force  dependent . 


people  twice  my  age,”  says  the  26-year-old.  “And  since 
1 was  forced  into  new  surroundings  as  a child,  1 can 
adjust  quickly  to  any  kind  of  situation.” 

Air  Force  Brat.  Miki  Garcia,  the  daughter  of  an 
Air  Force  master  sergeant,  was  a pinup  star  in  January 
1973.  Miki  says  she  found  advantages  to  growing  up  in 
the  military  too.  “I'm  a charter  member  of  the  jet  set,” 
the  38-22-36  brunette  says.  “We  lived  in  Panama,  the 
Far  East,  Europe,  South  America  and  Hawaii.”  Miki 
has  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  say  with  some  author- 
ity, “The  United  States  is  the  only  place  I want  to 
live.” 

Like  Azizi,  Miki  feels  her  military  upbringing 
helped  her  learn  to  adjust  to  any  situation.  Miki  even 
learned  how  to  live  with  fear.  Her  family  was  stationed 
in  Panama  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  “We  lived 
with  rockets  pointed  right  at  us,”  she  says,  “and  all  we 
could  do  about  it  was  pray.” 

After  her  father  retired,  the  Air  Force  remained 
part  of  Miki's  life.  She  dated  an  ex-prisoner  of  war  who 
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Gale  Olson  comes  from  an  Army 
family  of  nine  children. 


had  been  in  a Vietnamese  prison  for  7 years.  “We  got 
along  so  well  because  1 was  familiar  with  Air  Force 
life,"  Miki  says.  “And  I could  help  him  adjust  to  living 
in  a society  that  was  7 years  ahead  of  him.” 

Marine  Model.  At  least  three  other  daughters 
of  military  men  have  been  Playmates.  Bebe  Buell,  from 
a Marine  Corps  family,  made  her  gatefold  appearance 
in  November  1974.  Bebe,  a blue-eyed  blonde,  grew  up 
in  Virginia  Beach  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  is  now  a model 
in  New  York  City. 

The  British  Navy  made  a double  contribution 
when  Mary  and  Madeleine  Collinson  appeared  in  Oc- 
tober 1970  as  pinup  twins.  Daughters  of  a Royal  Naval 
officer,  the  brown-eyed  brunettes  were  born  and  raised 
in  Malta  and  moved  to  London  for  “a  more  exciting 
life.” 

Another  centerfolder  from  an  Army  family  is 
Gale  Olson,  who  graced  the  August  1968  issue.  “We 
lived  in  six  states  and  two  countries,”  Gale  says,  “But 
I wasn't  your  average  lonely  Army  kid.  There  are  nine 


children  in  my  family.  Being  alone  was  considered  a 
blessing  at  our  house.” 

Gale,  Mary  and  Madeleine,  Bebe,  Miki  and 
Azizi  see  no  correlation  between  their  military  back- 
ground and  their  becoming  Playmates.  But  they  all  say 
their  control,  poise  and  ability  to  handle  people  came 
from  growing  up  in  military  surroundings. 

The  next  time  you  see  a great-looking  girl  walk- 
ing around  post,  take  more  than  a second  look.  She  may 
look  back  at  you  one  day  from  a magazine  cover.  ^ 
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Royal  Navy  brats  Mary  and 
Madeleine  Collinson  were  twin 
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Loyalty  to  the  flag  has  stirred  Americans  in  peace  and  war  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Republic.  Reenactment  photographed  by  Robert  W.  Propper. 
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ONE  OF  THE  trophies  in 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
museum  is  a scrap  of  red 
and  white  striped  bunting — all  that's 
left  of  the  flag  that  flew  over  Cor- 
regidor  in  World  War  II.  Before  the 
bastion  surrendered  the  flag  was 
hauled  down  and  burned  so  it 
wouldn’t  fall  into  enemy  hands. 

Colonel  Paul  Bunker, 
charged  with  destruction  of  the  col- 
ors, first  cut  off  a piece,  which  he 
sewed  under  a patch  on  his  shirt. 
Before  he  died  in  a prison  camp  he 
turned  it  over  to  Colonel  Delbert 
Ausmus,  a fellow  prisoner,  with  the 
prayer  that  it  be  carried  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

Ausmus  sewed  the  fragment 
under  his  shirt  pocket.  After  the 
war,  he  presented  it  to  Robert  P. 
Patterson,  secretary  of  war. 

Loyalty  to  the  flag  as  the 
symbol  of  national  ideas  has  stirred 
Americans  in  peace  and  war  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 
This  loyalty  carries  over  to  the  ban- 
ners of  the  armed  services  and 
military  units  defending  the  Nation. 

Early  Colors.  In  1779, 
Richard  Peters  of  the  War  Board 
wrote  General  George  Washington 
on  the  subject  of  regimental  colors, 

. . every  Regiment  should  have 
two  Colours,  one  the  Standard  of 
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the  United  States  which  should  be 
the  same  throughout  the  Army,  and 
the  other  a Regimental  Colour 
which  should  vary  according  to  the 
facings  of  the  Regiment.” 

The  first  known  color  carried 
by  a regular  Army  unit  after  the  Re- 
volution was  of  silk  and  referred  to 
as  a “standard.”  The  standard  and 
four  small  camp  colors  were  made 
for  the  First  U.S.  Regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Josiah  Harmar. 
He  carried  these  colors  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians  in  1790. 

In  1792  Major  General  An- 
thony Wayne  was  appointed 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army, 
which  was  now  reorganized  and  re- 
named the  “Legion  of  the  United 
States.”  The  Legion  was  divided 
into  a headquarters  and  four  Sub- 
Legions;  flags  were  provided  for 
each. 

Regiments  and  Branches. 

Prior  to  the  War  of  1812,  each  regi- 
ment carried  a standard  and  a color 
or  regimental  flag.  The  standard  was 
not,  as  it  is  today,  the  national  flag. 
Instead,  each  branch  of  the  services 
had  a distinctive  standard  displaying 
various  versions  of  the  Great  Seal 
or  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  United 
States. 

Yellow  was  the  artillery  reg- 
imental color  until  1886  when  it  was 
changed  to  scarlet.  The  cavalry 
used  blue  until  1887  when  it  was 
changed  to  yellow. 

Infantry  regimental  colors  in- 
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itially  were  of  white  or  yellow  silk 
with  the  regimental  designation  on  a 
scroll  in  the  center.  General  Regula- 
tions for  the  Army  issued  in  1841 
introduced  a significant  change  in 
the  infantry  colors.  The  old  reg- 
imental color  of  white  or  yellow  was 
now  discarded.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  became  the  national  stan- 
dard for  infantry  regiments. 

The  infantry’s  long-estab- 
lished blue  national  standard,  bear- 
ing on  its  field  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  United  States,  became  the  reg- 
imental colors.  This  arrangement 
remained  unchanged  for  more  than 
a century. 

No  further  changes  were 
made  in  Army  colors  until  1862,  but 
many  regiments  continued  to  carry 
their  old  colors  throughout  the  Civil 
War.  The  most  notable  innovation 
of  1862  was  the  replacement  of  the 
red  and  white  cavalry  guidon  with  a 
design  which  approximated  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  March  1862  Major  Gen- 
eral George  B.  McClellan  directed 
that  various  kinds  of  flags  should 
designate  corps,  divisions  and 
brigade  headquarters.  The  1st  Divi- 
sion flag,  measuring  6 by  5 feet,  was 
to  be  red;  the  2d  Division  blue;  the 
3d,  red  and  blue.  Army  regulations 
already  prescribed  colors  of  artillery 
and  infantry  regiments,  camp  col- 
ors, standards  and  guidons  of 
mounted  regiments.  * 

Battle  Honors.  In  the  close 
combat  of  the  Civil  War,  a number 
of  Army  men  received  the  Medal  of 
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Honor,  the  Nation’s  highest  award 
for  valor,  for  rallying  forces  by  re- 
trieving and  upholding  the  fallen  flag 
in  the  thick  of  battle. 

The  idea  of  having  the  names 
of  the  battles  in  which  the  regiments 
participated  emblazoned  on  the 
flags  was  suggested  by  the  men 
themselves.  Authority  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  battle  honors  on  the  reg- 
imental flag  came  as  a result  of  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  on  De- 
cember 24,  1861.  In  February  1862, 
Major  General  McClellan  ordered 
that  names  of  the  battles  in  which 
units  bore  a meritorious  part  would 
be  inscribed  on  the  colors  of  the 
guidons  of  all  regiments  or  batteries 
thus  engaged. 

Other  Changes.  One  un- 
usual change  in  U.S.  Army  flags 
was  introduced  in  1866,  when  for 
the  first  time  both  battalion  and  na- 
tional colors  were  prescribed  for  the 
engineers. 

A change  in  the  color  of  a 
regimental  flag  occurred  in  1886, 
when  the  artillery  flags  were 


American  GIs  raise  the  flag  atop  French 
citadel  of  St.  Malo,  which  they  took  in  a 
4-day  assault  in  August,  1944. 


changed  from  yellow  to  scarlet.  In 
1887,  the  cavalry,  which  for  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a century  had 
borne  the  small  blue  standard  simi- 
lar in  design  to  the  infantry  colors, 
was  now  for  the  first  time  given  both 
the  national  and  regimental  flags.  In 
1895,  the  size  of  all  flags  except  the 
cavalry’s  was  reduced. 

In  1904,  changes  were  made 
in  the  regimental  colors  of  the  entire 
Army.  The  regimental  designation 
was  removed  from  the  field  of  its 
national  color  and  placed  instead  on 
a silver  band  on  the  staff  or  pike.  On 
all  regimental  or  battalion  colors, 
the  U.S.  Coat  of  Arms  was  pre- 
scribed. For  the  engineers,  the  bat- 
talion color  remained  scarlet,  as  be- 
fore; for  the  artillery  corps,  also,  the 
color  was  scarlet;  for  the  infantry, 
blue;  and  for  the  cavalry,  yellow. 
The  insignia  of  the  engineers  in 
white  silk  and  the  crossed  cannon  of 
the  artillery  in  yellow  were  placed 
beneath  the  national  coat  of  arms  on 
the  respective  corps  and  battalion 
colors. 

With  the  dawn  of  mech- 
anized warfare,  massed  infantry 
charges  headed  up  by  standard 
bearers  were  a thing  of  the  past.  Re- 
gimental flags  are  no  longer  used  as 
rallying  points  in  battle,  as  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  Now  dis- 
played on  special  occasions  such  as 
parades  and  reviews,  they  inspire  a 
thrill  of  pride  and  the  consciousness 
of  combat  tradition.  This  esprit  de 
corps  is  the  essence  of  military  and 
national  heritage.  A 
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SGM  Clay  Lacy 


TO  THE  LISTENER  or  viewer,  it’s  a wild  unit 
of  crazy  DJs,  plush  surroundings  and  snap-easy 
jobs  for  guys  and  gals  who  have  a way  with 
words.  To  those  in  the  unit  it's  a zoo  — some- 
times exhilarating  and  sometimes  frustrating.  To  the 
military  men  and  women  on  the  job,  it’s  a demanding 
task  of  hours  spent  racing  the  clock.  To  listeners  and 
viewers  in  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,  it’s  the 
American  Forces  Korea  Network  (AFKN). 

AFKN  spreads  its  service  of  AM  radio,  FM 
radio  and  TV  throughout  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
reach  American  service  members  wherever  stationed. 
Small  one  to  three-man  teams  manning  relay  sites  pass 
the  signals  along  over  mountainous  peaks  and  through 
rich  farmland  valleys,  to  bring  AM  and  FM  radio  round 
the  clock,  and  85  to  90  hours  a week  of  TV. 

To  get  the  job  done  a team  of  soldiers  and  airmen 
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SP4  Do  Seung  Lee,  one  of  the  military  technicians  assigned  to  AFKN, 
handles  electronic  equipment  repairs  behind  the  scenes. 


SP5  Phil  and  SP4  Alice  Delaney,  who  met  and  wed 
while  assigned  to  AFKN,  are  AFKN-AM  radio’s 
husband-wife  team. 


joins  with  local  nationals  and  Department  of  the  Army 
civilians  (DACs)  in  production,  maintenance  and  sup- 
ply jobs.  One  of  the  largest  military  networks  in  the 
world,  AFKN  is  staffed  entirely  by  military  personnel 
except  for  four  DACs  and  20  local  nationals. 

Visions  Fade.  The  idea  of  plush  surroundings 
fades  away  once  you  step  atop  “Vagabond  Hill”  in 
Seoul’s  Yongsan  military  compound,  home  of  the 
Eighth  U.S.  Army  and  the  United  Nations  Command. 
Crammed  atop  this  small  hill  are  production  studios, 
maintenance  shop,  net  and  unit  supply  offices,  unit  ad- 
ministrative office,  a BEQ  and  a small  club.  Inside  the 
headquarters  shop  are  command  offices,  AM  studios, 
FM  studio,  TV  studio  and  office  space,  plus  the  TV 
operations  room  and  film  and  record  libraries. 

But  what  makes  AFKN  tick  are  the  young  (av- 
erage age  22)  service  members  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force — like  the  wild  AM  radio  jock  who  handles  the 
morning  show.  Specialist  5 Phil  Delaney.  Phil,  known 
on  the  air  as  Phil  Patrick  Lane,  leaves  his  off-post 
apartment  at  4 a.m.  each  day  as  soon  as  the  midnight  to 
4 a.m.  Korean  curfew  lifts. 

Arriving  at  the  station  at  4:30,  Phil  pulls  records 
for  his  morning  stint.  “The  biggest  chore,”  he  says,  “is 
keeping  detailed  track  of  every  record  I use  so  I don't 
wind  up  in  a rut  playing  repeats.  Next  I have  to  con- 
sider our  AFKN  play-’em-all  formula  to  make  sure  I 
please  the  majority  of  my  listeners.  Some  rock,  some 
soul,  modern,  contemporary,  country  and  western 
— you  name  it,  I play  it.” 

On  the  Air.  An  hour  later,  the  second  hand 
sweeps  its  arc  around  the  clock  and  when  it  is  “straight 
up”  Phil  kicks  off  his  show.  Broadcast  country-wide 
over  16  transmitters,  he  opens  with  a pretaped  musical 
intro  and  a hearty  ‘ ‘Welcome  to  the  Morning  Show  with 
Phil  Patrick  Lane.”  It's  then  2 Vi  hours  of  music,  spots 
and  chatter  to  inform,  entertain  and  sometimes  frustrate 
his  listeners. 


Watching  him  perform  in  the  studio  unnerves  a 
viewer.  He  jumps  in  his  seat  before  the  console,  beats 
time  with  the  music  and  even  roars  out  the  lyrics  while 
the  record  plays.  The  listener  can’t  hear  these  antics  but 
they  can  hear  his  exuberance  when  he  comes  on  be- 
tween records. 

How  does  he  do  it?  “My  wife  helps  me,”  says 
Phil,  a 5-year  Army  veteran.  “She  wakes  me  at  3 each 
morning  and  we  chat  and  drink  coffee  and  talk  about  the 
show.  By  the  time  I leave  the  house  I’m  fired  up.” 

But  when  Phil  leaves  the  studio  at  the  end  of  his 
shift,  wiping  beads  of  sweat  from  his  face,  his  day  has 
just  begun.  Now  he  becomes  the  continuity  director, 
assigning  and  monitoring  the  radio  department’s  com- 
plete package  of  spots,  promotional  material  and  copy 
for  both  the  network’s  key  station  and  six  affiliate  sta- 
tions across  the  Republic. 

Phil’s  wife  knows  a lot  about  his  job,  too,  be- 
cause at  work  her  title  is  Specialist  4 Alice  Delaney  and 
her  job  is  also  in  AM  radio,  serving  as  staff  announcer 
and  doing  weekend  stints  as  a DJ.  Alice  is  one  of  her 
husband’s  sharpest  critics  but  offers  bits  to  help  the 
morning  show. 

Newstime.  Every  hour  on  the  hour  Phil  gets  a 
breather  as  Network  News  comes  on  with  the  latest 
world  happenings.  Specialist  5 Bob  Pringle,  the  news- 
caster, has  to  start  early  to  prepare  for  his  5-  to 
10-minute  summaries.  He  takes  copy  from  teletype 
machines  clicking  continuously  in  the  news  room  and 
rewrites  it  in  his  style. 

Bob  takes  pre-recorded  tape  inserts  from  the  di- 
rect circuit  line  coming  in  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
supplements  these  with  the  latest  news  from  all  the 
Stateside  networks.  As  the  hour  hand  heads  for 
“straight  up,”  he  enters  the  small  studio  in  the  news- 
room with  copy  and  inserts.  He  also  has  the  latest 
weather,  which  he  gets  by  phone  from  the  local  Air 
Force  weather  detachment. 
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SP4  Walter  Watson  fills  his  shift  in  the  “hot  seat”  as  technical  director  in  AFKN’s  television  master  control  booth.  From  here  he 
selects  the  final  product  that  will  go  out  to  American  soldiers  stationed  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 


“It’s  60  degrees  in  Los  Angeles  and  35  degrees 
in  Osan.  Good  morning  and  here’s  the  latest  news. 
Specialist  Bob  Pringle  reporting.  ...”  A few  minutes 
later  Bob  is  starting  the  cycle  again,  clearing  copy 
wires,  taping  inserts. 

Outpost.  Around  his  mountain-top  perch  at 
Hwaaksan,  Private  First  Class  Mike  Sammartino 
watches  the  snow  piling  in  huge  drifts,  blown  by  con- 
stant bone-chilling  winds.  This  is  AFKN-Hwaaksan, 
key  to  the  network’s  microwave  transmission  system 
for  the  Republic.  Located  on  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain peaks  in  the  country,  Hwaaksan  has  a helipad  so 
small  a UH-1  chopper  has  to  land  with  its  tail  boom 
extending  out  over  the  precipice. 

Mike  and  his  two  counterparts,  Specialist  5 Ted 
P’Pool  and  Specialist  5 Bill  Reed,  live  at  the  remote 
site,  monitoring  signals  sent  from  Seoul  on  a round- 
the  clock-basis  and  sending  the  radio  and  TV  broad- 
casts down  the  backbone  of  the  Republic  through  16 
transmitters  and  translators.  “Time  — we  have  lots  of  it 
up  here,”  says  Mike,  “and  most  of  us  get  into  model 
building,  correspondence  courses  and  naturally  plenty 
of  radio  and  TV.” 

The  monotony  of  mountaintop  duty  is  broken  by 
weekly  runs  down  the  narrow,  twisting  dirt  road  to  the 
nearest  military  camp  for  supplies  and  foodstuffs. 
“But,”  says  Mike,  “I  like  the  duty  because  you’re  your 
own  boss.  At  least,  until  some  guy  calls  in  at  midnight 
to  tell  you  his  area  isn’t  getting  good  TV  reception. 
Then  all  hell  breaks  loose  while  we  try  to  run  down  the 
problem.” 


Mike  starts  his  trouble-shooting  by  checking  his 
microwave  equipment.  Next  he  starts  calling  back  to 
Seoul  and  network  headquarters.  “Anything  wrong 
with  your  signal  there?”  he  demands. 

At  Seoul  one  of  the  TV  production  members, 
Specialist  4 Ellen  Mason,  refers  the  call  to  the  mainte- 
nance man  on  duty.  He  follows  up  while  Ellie  returns  to 
her  duties  in  the  control  room.  In  front  of  her  is  a maze 
of  dials,  knobs,  switches  and  small  TV  screens.  Her  job 
is  to  put  them  all  together  to  select  the  best  picture  to 
send  into  viewers’  homes. 

Beside  her  in  the  control  booth.  Specialist  4 
Leroy  Jones  works  a similar  array  of  devices  to  control 
the  TV  network  sound.  He’s  working  under  Ellie's 
direction — she’s  the  TD  (technical  director)  of  this 
shift. 

Teamwork.  Ellie  also  works  on  the  studio  floor 
during  live  shows,  running  a camera,  adjusting  lights 
and  setting  up  necessary  props.  Being  the  only  girl  as- 
signed to  TV  production  doesn't  faze  her.  “We're  a 
team  in  there,”  she  says,  “and  everyone  is  part  and 
parcel  of  what  goes  out  over  the  air.  One  booboo  and 
the  whole  team  is  to  blame.” 

This  attitude  is  evident  also  for  the  soldiers  and 
airmen  working  in  unit  and  net  supply,  maintenance 
division  and  the  admin  shop.  Specialist  5 Mike  David- 
son, the  company  clerk,  says,  “I  can’t  go  anywhere  on 
post  without  some  guy  cornering  me  about  either  our 
radio  or  TV  programs.  They  don’t  care  that  I’m  just  the 
clerk.  To  them  I'm  AFKN  and  that’s  all  that  matters.” 

* 
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FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


TRAINING  PAYS  OFF 

"I  couldn't  have  done  it 
without  the  first-aid  training 
I got  through  the  National 
Guard,"  said  Private  First 
Class  Nancy  Gehrke  after  she 
saved  the  life  of  a fellow  air- 
line passenger. 

Nancy,  a member  of  the 
Minnesota  Army  National  Guard  , 
had  just  completed  basic  train- 
ing at  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan, Ala.  , and  was  on  a 
homeward-bound  flight  out  of 
Anniston,  Ala. 


"I  saw  the  panic-stricken 
look  on  the  stewardess'  face 
and  heard  her  scream:  'Some- 

body help  me — this  woman  has 
stopped  breathing! ' The  wom- 
an had  swallowed  her  tongue." 

With  thoughts  of  her  recent- 
ly learned  first-aid  techniques 
racing  through  her  head,  PFC 
Gehrke  immediately  laid  the 
woman  in  the  aisle,  withdrew 
the  tongue  and  began  giving 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 
Soon  the  woman  was  breathing 
again . 

At  the  next  stop  a waiting 
ambulance  took  the  woman  to 
a hospital  for  further  treat- 
ment. PFC  Gehrke  transferred 
to  another  plane  and  continued 
her  journey  homeward . 


CRUISING  DOWN  THE  SAM  YEONG 


left,  the  boat  idea  began  to 
take  form . 

The  two  specialists  of  the 
38th  Air  Defense  Artillery  Bri- 
gade in  Korea  constructed  the 
boat  of  mahogany  wood  , sheet 
metal  and  styrofoam  . It  rests 
on  styrofoam  floats  (which 
store  inside  the  boat) , attached 
to  pipes,  pontoon  style. 

The  creation  was  success- 
fully tested  on  a 6-mile  trip 
down  the  Sam  Yeong  River. 


A SHORT  STORY 

Sergeant  Rodney  Wentz  has 
been  a "short  story"  ever  since 
he  joined  the  Army  on  a spe- 
cial waiver  in  1971.  SGT  Wentz, 
who  at  4 feet  9 inches  may  be 
the  Army's  shortest  soldier, 
greets  a visitor  to  his  mortar 
squad — Sergeant  Bob  Hoffman, 
at  6 feet  9 inches , one  of  the 
tallest . 

SGT  Wentz  is  with  Company 
A,  2d  Battalion  (Mech)  , 60th 
Infantry  of  the  9th  Division  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  SGT  Hoffman 
is  assigned  to  the  Fort  Lewis 
Confinement  Facility  staff. 


Two  Army  specialists  have 
just  revealed  their  "Korean 
Project."  "We  wanted  some- 
thing to  do  while  we  were  in 
Korea,"  says  Specialist  4 Bill 
Difley.  "I  had  an  idea  so  I set 
about  making  it  work  . " 

SP4  Difley's  idea  was  a 
portable,  self-contained  boat 
capable  of  storing  and  carry- 
ing full  camping  gear  for  two 
people.  So  with  the  help  of 
Specialist  4 Stephen  Waldon, 


CONCRETE  BOAT 


Four  U .S  . Military  Academy 
cadets  have  made  their  boat  a 
little  heavier  than  normal. 
They've  constructed  a 250- 
pound  steel  reinforced  concrete 
canoe . 

The  canoe  is  14  feet  long  and 
30  inches  wide.  The  hull  is  re- 
inforced with  multiple  layers  of 
?-inch  wire  mesh  with  an  aver- 
age hull  thickness  of  3/8  inches. 

And  what  do  you  do  with  a 
concrete  canoe?  Why  race  it 


at  Philadelphia  in  the  annual 
concrete  canoe  race  sponsored 
by  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Cadets  John  Cummings, 
left,  and  Phil  Reinemer  paddled 
the  canoe,  "The  Lady  of  the 
Knight,"  in  a practice  session 
on  Stillwater  Lake. 

But  it  was  a fifth  place  fin- 
ish for  the  cadets  and  back  to 
the  drawing  board  for  the  next 
year's  race. 


A LITTLE  EDUCATION 

Sergeant  Jeffrey  D.  Herrell 
spends  most  of  his  spare  time 
improving  his  education  . In  3 
years  SGT  Herrell,  personnel 
records  specialist  with  the  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  Systems 
Command,  Huntsville,  Ala.  , has 
completed  103  military  correspon- 
dence subcourses  for  872  hours 
of  credit. 

Also,  he  has  completed  18 
semester  hours  toward  an  assoc- 
iate degree  in  Business  Admin- 
istration. "Education  is  some- 
thing no  one  can  take  away  from 
you,"  says  SGT  Herrell. 


NEW  MAN  ON  TOP 

Command  Sergeant  Major 
William  G.  Bainbridge  has 
been  named  the  Sergeant  Major 
of  the  Army  effective  July  1, 
1975. 

CSM  Bainbridge  succeeds 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army 
Leon  L.  Van  Autreve  who  is 
retiring.  (See  "An  Interview 
With  the  Retiring  SMA"  on  page 
6 of  July's  issue. ) 


CSM  Bainbridge  is  current- 
ly serving  as  Command  Ser- 
geant Major,  United  States 
Army  Sergeants  Major  Academy, 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  At  50,  with 
more  than  26  years  of  continu- 
ous service  in  the  Army , CSM 
Bainbridge  will  become  the 
fifth  individual  to  serve  as 
Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army. 

The  office  was  established  in 
1966  to  serve  as  the  senior  en- 
listed assistant  and  adviser  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

CSM  Bainbridge  has  been 
a command  sergeant  major 
since  1963.  He  is  married  and 
has  one  child.  His  prior  serv- 
ice includes  tours  of  duty  in 
Vietnam  and  Germany  as  well 
as  assignments  in  the  United 
States . 


LIFE  CAN  BE  FULL  OF  UNPLEASANT 
SURPRISES  if  you’re  a 98-pound  weakling  ...  or 
even  a 198-pound  weakling,  for  that  matter. 

What  if  you’re  at  the  beach  and  a bicep- 
bulgjng  bully  steals  your  girl  friend  — or  even  worse, 
kicks  sand  in  your  hot  dog? 

Night  clubs  can  be  fun  too.  It’s  fun  until  a 
free-for-all  breaks  out  and  everybody  beats  a hasty 
exit  with  your  body  ending  up  as  the  doormat. 

Learning  to  cope  with  these  little  hardships 
isn’t  easy.  Thousands  of  guys  seek  relief  by  lifting 
weights  and  squeezing  rubber  balls  until  the  buttons 
pop  off  their  shirts.  Hefting  loads  of  iron  certainly 
conditions  the  body  — but  not  the  mind.  And  know- 
ledge, as  Francis  Bacon  said,  is  power. 

The  sudden  awareness  of  this  principle  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  an  abrupt  switch  of  traditional 
American  folk  heroes.  Good  guys  on  white  horses 
with  twirling  sixguns  are  out  — out  in  the  same  limbo 
of  unpopularity  with  brawny  brutes  and  ba-na-na 
IQs.  They  were  propelled  off  into  the  sunset  with  a 
mighty  kick  delivered  by  a quiet  little  kung  fu  expert 
adept  at  dropping  tid-bits  of  Zen,  Taoism  and  Con- 
fucianism. 

Martial  Arts.  Asian  martial  arts  are  in.  The 
rash  of  super-fighter  movies  and  television  programs 
with  karate,  judo  and  kung  fu  episodes  have  created 
an  epidemic  of  interest.  Kids  don’t  play  cowboys  and 
Indians  anymore.  Instead,  they  jab,  kick  and  poke  at 
kung  fu  games. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  donning  white  uni- 
forms and  shouting  “KIAIII !!!”  loud  enough  to  melt 
the  wax  in  your  ears.  Commercial  and  club  dojos 
(martial  arts  studios)  are  springing  up  everywhere 


— at  military  bases,  prisons,  school  campuses,  shop- 
ping centers  and  up  and  down  the  main  streets  of 
every  major  city  in  the  country. 

Why?  Is  it  the  heady  sensation  of  breaking 
bricks  with  your  skull,  or  boards  with  your  hand? 
What  about  the  ego-boost  of  taking  on  anyone  and 
reducing  them  to  a pile  of  rubble?  For  a few  people 
the  answer  would  be  yes,  but  not  for  95  percent  of 
serious  karate  students.  They  hope  they’ll  never 
have  to  use  it.  The  punching  and  kicking  techniques 
become  instinctive  reactions  which  can  kill 
efficiently  and  quickly. 

Develop  Restraint.  The  rigorous  mental  and 
physical  training  develops  a strong  sense  of  restraint 
in  the  face  of  provocations  that  would  have  most 
people  beating  their  chests  with  fury.  “I  used  to  be 
fairly  easy  to  provoke,”  says  Specialist  5 Dave 
Michael,  a brown  belt  kenpo  karate  enthusiast  as- 
signed to  the  Army’s  Audio  Visual  Activity  at  the 
Pentagon. 

“When  I’d  get  riled  up,  I’d  be  right  in  there 
kicking,  biting  and  scratching  with  everybody  else,” 
says  SP5  Michael.  “But  now  all  that’s  changed.  I 
can  stand  back  from  all  that  violence  and  not  get 
involved.”  Green  belt  ranked  Specialist  4 Gary 
Farmer,  a physical  therapy  technician  at  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  feels  the  same  way.  He’d  like  to  become 
proficient  enough  in  martial  arts  to  avoid  ever  having 
to  use  it. 

Serious  Karate  students  like  Specialists  Far- 
mer and  Michael  are  humble  about  their  skills  and 
refrain  from  boasting  or  answering  taunts.  The  ab- 
solute conviction  that  they  can  handle  almost  any 
situation  short  of  a sawed-off  shotgun  at  ten  paces 
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is  the  key  that  makes  this  attitude  possible. 

Crime  in  the  Street.  Some  people  interpret  re- 
straint or  passivity  as  a declaration  of  cowardice.  That’s 
a good  way  to  get  stung  — as  a robber  quickly  discov- 
ered when  he  pulled  a switchblade  on  SP4  Farmer  one 
night  in  downtown  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“I  try  to  back  out  of  situations  where  there’s  a 
possibility  of  trouble,”  says  SP4  Farmer.  “But  this  guy 
just  kept  on  coming  after  I told  him  that  I didn’t  have 
any  money.  My  training  took  over  and  I snap-kicked 
the  knife  out  of  his  hand. 

“He  ran,”  Farmer  says,  “.  . . and  so  did  I.” 

Crime  in  the  streets  is  one  reason  for  the  rising 
popularity  of  martial  arts.  Robbery  and  rape  are  inci- 
dents that  happen  to  someone  else.  It  isn’t  until  you,  or 
someone  you  love,  becomes  a victim  that  the  fact  sinks 
in  that  there  are  bad  guys  out  there  more  than  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  you  — if  they  can. 

It’s  impossible  to  hide  your  head  in  the  sand 
about  crime  because  the  state  of  the  economy  and  crime 
ratio  ride  the  same  teeter-totter.  When  times  are  good 
street  crimes  may  decrease.  But  when  the  economy 
slumps  and  money  is  tight,  look  out.  Crime  rates  seem 


to  jump  out  of  sight. 

Which  Technique?  Deciding  to  learn  some 
form  of  self  defense  is  the  first  and  easiest  step.  Trying 
to  determine  which  of  the  martial  arts  suits  your  style 
and  what  school  to  go  to  is  an  equally  important  but 
more  confusing  choice.  Flipping  through  the  yellow 
pages  of  a telephone  directory,  you’ll  find  dozens  of 
schools  offering  a variety  of  techniques:  Judo,  jujitsu, 
kendo,  karate,  aikido,  t’ai  chi,  kung  fu,  tae  kwan  do  and 
more.  ( See  box.)  Each  has  its  advocates. 

When  making  a choice  keep  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  skills  are  only  effective  in  controlled  conditions.  For 
example,  trying  to  use  sport  judo  techniques  in  a street 
situation  can  be  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

SP5  Michael  points  out  that  kenpo  karate  (open 
and  closed  hand)  is  actually  a form  of  scientific  street 
fighting.  It  utilizes  the  whole  body  for  self  defense  in 
real  life  situations  in  exactly  the  way  it’s  learned. 

Which  School?  Once  you  choose  which  martial 
art  you  want  to  learn  there  remains  the  task  of  selecting 
a good  school.  A wrong  choice  can  result  in  a lot  of 
trouble,  both  financial  and  personal. 

A commercial  dojo  may  charge  up  to  $1 ,000  for  a 
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black  belt  contract.  Once  you  sign  on  the  dotted  line 
you’re  hooked.  Breaking  the  contract  is  difficult  unless 
proof  can  be  furnished  to  show  a physical  impairment  or 
other  hardship. 

With  this  much  money  at  stake,  there  can  be 
ripoffs.  Diploma  mills  have  appeared,  encouraged  by 
the  lack  of  any  central  regulatory  agency.  Since  each 
style  of  martial  arts  has  its  own  system  of  standards  and 
requirements,  anyone  may  declare  himself  an  expert 
and  open  shop.  Just  rent  floor  space,  hang  up  a brand-X 
diploma  and  enter  the  fleecing  business. 

Be  Careful.  Tooling  around  town  will  usually 
turn  up  a handful  of  traps  set  to  spring  on  your  wallet. 
Be  careful  when  encountering  advertisements  like: 
“Savage  Sam’s  death-dealing  secrets  of  the  mystic 
Orient  taught.”  “Fear  No  One,”  states  the  ad,  “Trans- 
form each  finger  into  a deadly  dagger  of  destruction.” 

If  you  take  the  bait  you  may  get  more  than  a 
financial  beating  if  the  dojo  guarantees  advancement  to 
a certain  belt  rank  within  a specified  time.  Diploma 
mills  churn  out  legions  of  graduates  clutching  coveted 
black  belts  and  false  senses  of  security. 

How  false  will  be  amply  demonstrated  by  the 


first  sadistic  thug  you  bump  into.  He’ll  probably  rear- 
range your  face  so  radically  that  he’ll  be  able  to  lift  your 
wallet  via  your  windpipe.  Don’t  take  chances.  Visit 
the  schools  and  talk  to  students  and  instructors.  Better 
yet,  check  with  the  Better  Business  Bureau  to  find  out  if 
a school  has  many  complaints  against  it. 

Big,  commercial  dojos  can  be  on-the-level  and 
give  good,  solid  instruction.  But  they're  expensive.  All 
that  wall-to-wall  red  carpet,  padded  floor  space  and 
mirrored  wall  add  up  to  a lot  of  expense,  which  you  pay 
for.  Large  schools  have  crowded  classes  and  you  may 
find  the  instructors  have  an  impersonal  attitude. 

Check  out  the  school  to  make  sure  it  meets  your 
needs  and  won’t  rupture  your  budget. 

Try  a Club.  Learning  martial  arts  on  the  club 
level  can  be  thrifty  and  rewarding.  These  non-profit 
organizations  located  in  many  civilian  communities  and 
on  most  military  posts  won’t  be  able  to  roll  out  red 
carpets.  Their  budgets  are  slim  and  they  collect  dues 
only  for  safety  equipment  and  related  club  expenses. 
But  you  won’t  be  hit  with  complicated  contracts  or 
big  bills.  Ten  or  20  dollars  a month  seems  to  be  about 
the  average  cost.  Clubs  are  directed  more  toward  help- 
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ing  an  interested  student  learn  than  pumping  his  billfold  to  see 
how  much  will  fall  out. 

Soldiers  know  how  to  stretch  dollars  from  month  to 
month.  SP5  Michael  is  a member  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Kenpo  Karate  Association,  which  meets  at  the  Fort  Myer 
elementary  school  gym. 

“If  a person  comes  in  to  learn,  and  he’s  having  a hard 
time  making  it  on  his  military  pay,  special  allowances  can  be 
made  by  the  chief  instructor  and  the  board  members.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a man  is  an  El  sending  a substantial  portion  of  his  check 
home  to  help  his  family,  he  could  receive  special  help.  The  most 
important  principle  is  that  a person  with  a sincere  desire  to  learn 
be  given  the  chance  to  do  so.” 

The  club  president  and  chief  instructor,  black  belt  ranked 
Mike  Price,  founded  the  club  on  those  guidelines.  He  teaches 
simply  for  the  love  of  teaching.  It  brings  reward  that  money 
can’t  buy  — the  satisfaction  of  being  instrumental  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  fellow  man. 

Awkward,  uncoordinated  bodies  and  insecure  minds  are 
gradually  molded  into  quick,  confident  individuals  with  instant 
reaction  and  superb  restraint.  Perhaps  it’s  time  for  you  to  speak 
softly  and  carry  a big  (karate)  stick.  A 


The  term  "martial  arts”  applies 
to  several  related  but  very  different 
disciplines.  A few  of  the  major  ones: 

The  word  literally 
means  “fighting  with  empty  hands.” 
The  four  major  styles  — Japanese, 
Korean,  Okinawan  and  Burmese  — 
transform  the  whole  body  into  a fight- 
ing weapon.  These  styles  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a “soft”  or  “hard” 
form.  Soft  karate  emphasizes  circular 
movements  and  open  hand  tech- 
niques; hard  karate,  linear  movements 
with  closed  hands. 

I.  ||3  if  iE  A pure  defensive  art 
without  any  form  of  attack.  The 
aikidoist  turns  the  opponent’s  momen- 
tum to  his  own  advantage  by  wrist  and 
arm  locks,  throws  and  escapes  from 
holds.  It  stresses  the  intellectual  de- 
mand of  projecting  and  extending 
one’s  mind  to  join  and  use  the  force  of 
the  other  person. 

First  employed  to 
complement  the  tactics  of  sixteenth- 
century  Japanese  swordsmen,  it  con- 
sists of  throwing,  striking,  holding, 
choking  and  joint-locking  techniques. 

■TOJa  Developed  from  jujitsu 
in  the  1880s,  this  official  Olympic 
sport  relies  on  scientific  principles  of 
leverage  and  balance  as  a means  of 
overcoming  larger  opponents.  It  in- 
corporates a code  of  humanitarian 
ethics  in  its  combat  techniques. 

Chinese 

shadowboxing  with  slow-motion  circu- 
lar movements.  The  graceful  natural 
motions  are  based  on  108  forms  of 
animal  movements,  like  “Step  back 
and  repulse  monkey.”  The  motions 
are  natural  because  the  practitioner 
mentally  concentrates  an  energy  cur- 
rent called  chi  to  perform  the  move- 
ments, rather  than  a conscious,  physi- 


cal effort. 


.uuu. 

The  soft,  fluid 
movements  and  clawing,  stabbing 
hand  blows  of  this  style  originated  in 
Chinese  boxing  and  are  directly  re- 
lated to  acupuncture.  The  same  body 
points  used  to  heal  a patient  are  also 
used  to  hurt  an  opponent. 

Actually  a form  of 
Japanese  sword  fighting.  Although  the 
style  had  its  origin  in  feudal  Japan,  the 
art  is  relevant  for  modern  self  defense 
using  an  umbrella,  cane  or  walking 
stick. 

jKorean  karate 
similar  to  Japanese  and  Okinawan 
styles  which  emphasize  kicks  and 
blocks.  Soldiers  of  the  2d  Infantry  Di- 
vision in  Korea  receive  Tae  Kwan  Do 
instruction  as  part  of  daily  training  and 
are  encouraged  to  join  one  of  the  more 
than  30  division  clubs. 


li 
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Friday,  1630  hours.  For  Specialist  5 Dave 
Powers  the  duty  day  is  over.  He  covers  his  typewriter, 
grabs  his  hat  and  coat  and  leaves  the  office.  But  unlike 
most  soldiers  he  doesn’t  go  home  to  a weekend  of  re- 
laxation. SP5  Powers  heads  for  another  kind  of  duty. 

1730  hours.  Powers  swaps  the  Army  greens  of 
a personnel  security  specialist  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  for 
the  white  and  grey  uniform  of  a rescue  squad  lieutenant 
in  Company  2 of  the  Vienna,  Va.,  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment. His  specialty  now  is  Emergency  Medical 
Technician  (EMT).  His  job  is  saving  lives. 

1745.  The  specialist  turned  lieutenant  begins  the 
task  of  checking  out  Rescue  2-1,  a custom  built  ambu- 
lance. Painted  stark  white,  the  ambulance  looks  decep- 
tively like  an  ice  cream  truck.  Powers  checks  the  medi- 
cal supplies  and  equipment  it  contains,  making  sure 
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they’re  adequate  to  meet  whatever  emergency  may 
arise. 

1801.  Powers’  check  is  interrupted  by  a pierc- 
ing, high-pitched  electronic  tone.  “Company,”  blares  a 
monotone  voice  over  the  loudspeaker. 

The  fire  station  comes  alive.  As  he  hangs  up  the 
fire-phone,  someone  shouts  out  an  address. 

1801.05.  “I  need  a driver!”  yells  Powers  as  he 
grabs  his  medical  bag.  He  and  volunteer  firefighter 
George  Tompkins,  professor  of  fire  science  at  Northern 
Virginia  Community  College,  jump  into  the  cab  of  the 
ambulance. 

1801.45.  As  the  ambulance  rolls  out  of  the  sta- 
tion a cold  wind  is  blowing  and  a light  rain  has  turned 
the  streets  slick.  Powers  picks  up  the  mike  to  the  two- 
way  radio,  “Rescue  2-1  responding.”  The  radio  crack- 
les back,  “Attention  all  companies.  Rescue  2-1  re- 
sponding to  380  West  Maple  Avenue.” 

Even  with  the  siren  blaring  and  red  lights  flash- 
ing, cars  are  slow  getting  out  of  the  way.  Ahead,  traffic 
is  stopped  waiting  for  a light  to  turn  green.  Tompkins 
deftly  steers  into  the  lane  for  oncoming  traffic.  Keeping 
a sharp  watch  for  drivers  who  don’t  see  or  hear  the 
ambulance  he  drives  slowly  through  the  intersection. 

The  ambulance  picks  up  speed.  “People  never 
want  to  move  out  of  the  way,”  Powers  says.  “I  guess 
they  figure  we’ll  turn  off  before  we  get  to  them.  Our 
prime  tactical  pumper  is  in  the  shop  now  after  tangling 
with  a car  last  week.” 

1803.  Tompkins  turns  the  ambulance  into  the 
driveway  of  the  Fairfax  Family  Practice  Center.  Before 
its  wheels  stop  turning  Powers  is  out  of  the  cab  and 
running  into  the  building. 

1806.  A white-coated  doctor  quickly  explains  he 
has  a patient,  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down,  who  has 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital.  Powers  and  Tompkins  help 
the  thin,  old  man  into  a wheelchair  and,  after  taking  him 
downstairs,  strap  him  into  the  stretcher.  They  gently  lift 
him  into  the  ambulance.  Powers  climbs  in  after  him. 

1813.  While  Tompkins  threads  his  way  through 
traffic.  Powers  switches  on  a heater  unit  to  keep  his 
patient  warm  and  comfortable.  He  takes  a pen  from  his 
pocket  and,  asking  the  man’s  name,  begins  to  fill  out  the 
report  required  for  all  emergency  runs. 

1823.  Tompkins  backs  the  ambulance  up  to  the 
hospital’s  emergency  entrance.  Working  as  a team  the 
two  men  pull  the  stretcher  from  the  ambulance  and 
wheel  it  into  the  emergency  room.  A nurse  is  waiting 
and  after  consulting  her  clipboard,  directs  them  to  a 
•ward  on  the  second  floor. 

1825.  The  long,  white  hospital  corridors  are 
quiet.  The  only  sound  comes  from  the  whispering  rub- 
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Dave  Powers  mans  fire  station  communications  center  and  fills 
out  report  on  emergency  run.  Last  year  he  responded  to  more 
than  400  emergencies. 
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. . each  guy  does  his  own  thing.  I got 
interested  in  being  a volunteer  fireman.  . . 
It’s  in  my  blood  and  I can’t  stop.” 


uu 


Left,  Powers  and  Tompkins  load  paralyzed  patient  into  back  of 
2-1.  Above,  men  hose  down  ambulances  after  every  run,  even 
in  rain. 


ber  tires  of  the  stretcher  and  the  soft  plop  of  the 
firemen's  boots  as  they  push  the  old  man  toward  his 
ward. 

1829.  They  find  all  ward  beds  are  full  and  help  a 
nurse  bring  in  another  bed.  At  the  nurse’s  request  they 
undress  the  old  man  and,  using  the  stretcher  sheet  as  a 
litter,  lift  him  onto  the  bed.  He  gives  them  both  a tired 
smile  of  thanks  and  they  wheel  the  stretcher  back  into 
the  corridor. 

1845.  On  the  way  back  to  the  station  Powers 
strips  the  sheets  off  the  stretcher  and  puts  on  fresh 
ones.  He  slides  open  the  window  that  separates  him 
from  the  driver  and  says,  “George,  call  in  that  we’re 
back  in  service.’’  Tompkins  keys  the  mike  and  relays 
the  message. 

1900.  Tompkins  parks  the  ambulance  in  front  of 
the  station.  Although  it’s  still  raining  he  pulls  a hose 
outside  and  starts  hosing  off  the  ambulance.  Powers 


goes  inside  the  communication  center  to  finish  the 
required  paperwork. 

1910.  Powers  finishes  his  paperwork,  reaches 
over  to  adjust  the  volume  of  the  squawk  box  on  the 
console  and  leans  back  in  his  chair  to  explain  how  the 
fire  department  operates. 

“Not  many  people  realize  the  volunteers  own 
this  building  and,  except  for  the  light  truck,  all  the 
equipment  in  it.  Fairfax  County  pays  the  station's  util- 
ity bills  and  for  the  gas  and  oil  our  trucks  use.  They  also 
furnish  us  helmets,  running  coats  and  boots. 

“The  people’s  tax  money  goes  for  communica- 
tion equipment  and  pays  the  16  full-time  firemen’s 
salaries.  The  town  also  donates  $7,000  a year  which 
helps  pay  for  new  equipment.  Rescue  2-1  cost  us  about 
$16,000  unequipped  and  then  we  put  another  $4,000 
worth  of  equipment  in  it.  When  we  get  our  cardiac  care 
gear  that’ll  be  another  $9,000.’’ 
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To  raise  additional  funds  the  firemen  hold  bingo 
games  every  Saturday  night.  They  also  have  a fund 
drive. 

“About  once  a year  we  send  a letter  to  everyone 
in  town,”  says  Powers.  “We  feel  if  everyone  donates 
$5  it  would  work  out  fine.  Of  course  there  are  lots  of 
people  who  don't  respond,  but  there’re  also  a lot  who 
think  $5  isn't  enough.  They  send  us  letters  with  $25, 
even  $100. 

1945.  Rescue  2-2  returns  and  after  being  hosed 
down  is  backed  inside  the  station.  Powers  backs  2-1  in 
front  of  2-2  and  everyone  grabs  a towel  and  starts  wip- 
ing down  the  ambulances. 

2000.  Powers’  assigned  driver,  EMT  Ben  Wen- 
ning,  an  air  traffic  control  operator  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  came  on  duty  while  Powers  was  on  the 
emergency  run.  Together  they  finish  checking  out  the 
equipment  in  their  ambulance. 

While  they’re  working,  a high  school  student 


Dee  Powers  helps  out  by  readying  her  husband’s  bag  and 
teaching  aids  for  the  EMT  class  he  teaches.  She  also  grades 
students'  papers. 


who’s  interested  in  becoming  a volunteer  comes  into 
the  station.  Powers  greets  him  and  shows  him  around 
the  ambulance. 

2025.  The  student  leaves  the  station.  “Our 
membership  is  open  to  all  residents  of  Vienna.  We  have 
a junior  membership  open  to  anyone  16  to  18  years  old. 
If  they’re  over  18  they  apply  for  regular  membership. 

“We  look  for  people  who  are  really  sincere  in 
wanting  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  community.” 
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Powers  says  once  a person  is  accepted  as  a vol- 
unteer he  must  pass  a physical  and  then  complete  20 
hours  in-station  training  before  he  can  ride  the  equip- 
ment. A standard  or  advanced  Red  Cross  first  aid  card 
is  also  required. 

Until  the  new  volunteer  spends  three  weekends 
in  “rookie”  school  learning  to  use  firemen’s  tools  and 
eating  smoke  in  the  smoke  house,  he  wears  a red  hel- 
met. This  is  so  the  officer-in-charge  at  the  scene  of  a fire 
will  know  he  isn’t  experienced  and  act  accordingly. 

2045.  Gerry  Miller,  the  rescue  squad’s  volun- 
teer captain,  comes  into  the  station.  Though  he  isn’t 
officially  on  duty,  he  and  Powers  go  into  this  office  and 
spend  the  next  hour  ordering  medical  supplies  and 
equipment. 

2143.  Pandemonium  breaks  out  in  the  station. 
Bells  ring  and  the  siren  grinds  into  a high-pitched  howl. 
Firemen  drop  whatever  they’re  doing,  grab  helmets  and 
running  gear  and  pile  onto  the  fire  trucks.  As  soon  as 
the  last  man  climbs  aboard  the  trucks  roar  out  of  the 
station. 

2145.  The  rescue  squad  isn’t  involved  in  the  call 
so  Powers  mans  the  communications  center.  While  he 
monitors  the  radio  he  tells  how  he  became  a volunteer. 

“I  joined  this  department  as  a junior  member  6 
years  ago  because  I was  looking  for  something  to  do. 
They  didn’t  have  EMTs  back  then,  just  guys  with  first 
aid  cards  who  rode  the  ambulances. 

“I  was  interested  in  rescue  work  but  the  captain 
of  the  rescue  squad  suggested  I get  into  firefighting  too. 
So  I trained  for  both.  Finally  it  came  to  a point  where  I 
had  to  do  one  or  the  other.”  What  he  did  was  join  the 
Army. 

He  wanted  to  go  to  photography  school  but  it 
was  full.  Instead  he  became  an  intelligence  analyst  and 
went  to  Korea.  While  there  he  volunteered  to  help  in 
the  emergency  room  of  his  compound’s  hospital.  “They 
thought  I was  nuts.  But  it  gave  me  something  to  do  with 
my  spare  time  and  I learned  a lot. 

“After  Korea  I was  assigned  duty  at  Fort  Myer. 
The  first  place  I went  when  I got  settled  was  to  this 
station.  I found  that  the  guy  with  the  first  aid  card  had 
been  replaced  by  the  emergency  medical  technician. 

“To  get  back  on  the  rescue  squad  I took  an 
EMT  course  at  Fairfax  County  hospital  in  my  spare 
time  and  I’ve  been  hooked  ever  since.” 

In  the  past  few  years  Powers  has  spent  more 
than  400  hours  attending  classes  on  such  subjects  as 
Aircraft  Crash  and  Rescue,  Emergency  Care  and 
Transportation  of  Sick  and  Injured,  Cardiopulmonary 
Resuscitation  (CPR),  and  is  now  halfway  through  a 
150-hour  Cardiac  Technicians’  Course. 

Under  supervision  of  a physician,  he  teaches  an 
EMT  course  two  nights  a week  at  the  Fort  Myer  Rader 
Clinic.  His  course  covers  such  topics  as  fractures  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities;  injuries  to  head,  face, 
neck  and  spine;  pulmonary  resuscitation  and  CPR. 
Powers'  course  is  free  and  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
becoming  a qualified  EMT. 

2215.  The  fire  trucks  return  to  the  station.  Two 
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When  not  on  an  emergency  run,  training,  or  cleaning  equip- 
ment, volunteers  can  be  found  watching  TV,  playing  cards  or 
shooting  the  breeze. 


other  companies  had  the  fire  under  control  when  they 
arrived. 

2230.  Powers  and  Wenning  sit  down  to  eat 
sandwiches  brought  in  from  a nearby  restaurant.  While 
they  eat  they  talk  about  their  job  and  Wenning  explains 
why  he's  a volunteer. 

"1  guess  each  guy  does  his  own  thing.  I got  in- 
terested in  being  a volunteer  fireman  about  20  years  ago 
. . . It's  in  my  blood  and  1 can’t  stop. 

“Back  in  the  good  old  days  the  job  was  simple. 
We  just  picked  them  up  and  took  them  to  a hospital.  But 
now  that  we're  EMTs  and  getting  into  cardiac  care 
there's  a bigger  challenge  to  it.  In  my  case  that’s  moti- 
vation to  keep  on  with  what  I'm  doing.” 

Powers  agrees  with  him  about  the  challenge  and 


in  a low  voice  says,  “Last  year  I had  a bad  call  that 
really  tore  me  up. 

“There  was  3-year-old  who  got  hit  by  a car  — 
the  bumper  hit  her  head.  1 could  hear  her  mother 
scream  while  1 was  working  and  it  got  to  me. 

“1  worked  as  fast  as  1 could,  as  best  as  I could, 
but  the  fact  was  — that  little  life  — to  lose  her  like  that 
and  not  be  able  to  do  a damn  thing  about  it  . . . 

Powers  looks  up  and  goes  on  in  a stronger  voice. 
“Like  when  I’m  doing  CPR.  It’s  only  so  effective; 
there’s  a grey  area  and  you're  right  there  in  the  middle. 
The  guy’s  bordering  between  life  and  death.  He’s  start- 
ing to  go  and  if  you  don’t  get  drugs  into  his  body,  he’ll 
die  even  while  you’re  doing  CPR.  I don’t  want  him  to 
die,  I want  to  keep  him  alive.” 

2335.  Someone  yells  Olivia  Newton  John  is  on 
television.  With  the  exception  of  a few  firemen  who  are 
playing  cards,  everyone  makes  a bee-line  for  the  TV 
room. 

0145.  One  by  one  the  volunteers  begin  to  filter 
out  of  the  TV  room  and  head  for  the  bunk  room.  Soon 
only  a few  are  left.  The  night  passes  with  no  further 
interruptions. 

0700.  Relieved  from  duty,  the  volunteers  gather 
their  gear  and  leave  the  station.  It’s  Saturday.  Most  will 
head  for  home  to  spend  the  day  with  their  families. 

Dave  Powers  heads  for  home  too.  But  after  a 
quick  breakfast  he  and  his  wife  return  to  the  fire  station. 
They  pick  up  a load  of  teaching  aids  and  drive  to  Rader 
Clinic  where  Powers  has  a 4-hour  EMT  class  to  teach. 
Work,  train  and  teach.  The  cycle  never  ends. 

On  an  emergency  run  a week  later  Powers  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  to  find  a mother  and  daughter  seri- 
ously injured  with  gunshot  wounds.  His  emergency 
treatment  is  credited  with  saving  both  lives.  A 


When  the  alarm  sounds,  pandemonium  breaks  out  in  the  station.  Bells  clang,  sirens  howl,  the  men  are  on  the  trucks  and  out  the 
door  in  a blur  of  motion.  If  there’s  no  call  for  the  rescue  squad,  Dave  will  man  the  communications  center. 
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Martial  music  accompanies  precision  marching  display,  then 
soldiers  do  bayonet  drill  and  form  British  square  (inset),  which 
concentrated  firepower. 


HIGH  ON  A HILL  overlooking  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
wide  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  a great  stone 
fort.  It  was  built  during  the  War  of  1812  to  keep  out  an 
invader  — the  United  States. 

Fort  Henry,  once  the  principal  military  strong- 
hold of  Upper  Canada  and  “the  mightiest  military  bas- 
tion west  of  Quebec,”  no  longer  points  its  guns  in  anger  at 
its  neighbor  to  the  south.  In  fact,  relations  are  extremely 
cordial  even  though  American  soldiers  from  Fort  Drum, 
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Canadian  college  students  don  uniforms 
of  British  line  regiments  and  Royal  Gar- 
rison Artillery  of  1867  to  man  old  Fort 
Henry. 


U.S.  “invasions”  consist  of  visits  by  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  bands  training 
at  Fort  Drum,  N.Y.  Bands  deliver  stirring  programs,  then  cap  them  with  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  and  “Oh  Canada.” 


N.  Y.,  do  invade  Fort  Henry  in 
Kingston,  Ontario,  a number  of 
times  each  summer.  The  invasions 
are  by  invitation  and  the  troops  are 
armed  with  tubas,  trumpets,  drums 
and  other  musical  instruments. 

Old  Fort  Henry  is  no  longer 
an  active  military  installation  but  is 
preserved  as  a historic  animated 
museum.  It  is  manned  each  summer 
by  Canadian  college  students  who 
don  the  uniforms  and  equipment  of 
British  line  regiments  and  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery  of  1867.  They 
have  painstakingly  mastered  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery  drills  of  the 
period  and  display  them  daily  to- 
gether with  exhibitions  by  the 
fife-and-drum  corps  and  artillery  sa- 
lutes from  ancient  muzzle-loading 
cannon. 

The  piece  de  resistance , 
however,  is  the  “Retreat”  cere- 
mony held  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  nights  during  July  and  Au- 
gust. It  is  at  these  ceremonies  that 
the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Army  Reserve  bands,  training  at 
Fort  Drum,  perform.  Their  selec- 
tions range  from  the  “Theme  of 
Hogan's  Heroes”  to  “Arrivederci 
Roma,”  and  conclude  with  a smash- 
ing trio — “the  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever”  and  the  two  national  an- 
thems, “The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner” and  “Oh  Canada.” 

In  addition  to  the  stirring 


music  by  the  American  military 
band,  the  visitor  is  treated  to  a dis- 
play of  precision  marching  accom- 
panied by  19th  century  martial 
music.  The  soldiers  perform  a 
bayonet  drill,  and  as  the  sun  sets 
over  the  parapet  they  form  into  the 
“thin  red  line”  firing  their  weapons. 
They  then  reform  into  the  famed 
British  square,  filling  the  fort  with 
smoke.  The  troops  form  and  reform 
with  split-second  timing,  responding 
to  the  bark  of  commands. 

As  the  battle  progresses  the 
commander  calls  for  artillery  sup- 
port. The  beleaguered  infantry  are 
joined  by  artillerymen  who  charge 
onto  the  parade  ground  wheeling 
two  field  pieces  and  a mortar  behind 
them.  The  dark-blue-clad  “red 
legs”  (so  named  for  the  broad  red 
stripe  on  their  trousers)  firing,  add 
more  smoke,  sound,  fury  and  ex- 
citement to  the  retreat  display. 

The  ceremony  concludes 
with  the  strains  of  “God  Save  the 
Queen”  as  the  British  Union  Jack 
is  slowly  lowered.  The  heavy  24- 
pound  guns  facing  out  over  Lake 
Ontario  fire  in  succession;  the  roar 
reverberates  throughout  the  fort  and 
the  surrounding  countryside.  A 
firing  squad  of  red  clad  infantrymen 
fire  a rifle  salute  and  the  sound  of 
the  lone  piper  fades  off  into  the 
darkness.  ^ 
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Norman  Covert 


HOW  DO  YOU  HANDLE  A BOMB? 

Very,  very  carefully! 

The  Army  has  some  very  careful  people  han- 
dling bombs  and  other  explosive  ordnance.  They’re  all 
professionals  and  take  their  work  seriously. 


NORMAN  COVERT  is  assigned  to  Command  Information  Branch,  Headquarters, 
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Above,  in  “wet  suits”  and  protective  gloves,  a two- 
man  team  prepares  to  deactivate  a chemical  muni- 
tions item. 


Below,  a nuke  up  close.  According  to  the  exercise 
scenario  EOD  men  must  render  safe  a missile  dam- 
aged in  transit. 


Right,  while  deactivating  a high  explosive  round  a two-man 
team  places  sandbags  around  it  to  absorb  possible  blast  and 
fragmentation. 


Above,  an  EOD  specialist  checks  condition  of  mechanical  time 
fuse  in  nose  of  cluster  bomb  found  near  a simulated  ammo  dump 
in  training. 
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Not  just  any  soldier  can  earn  the  title  “Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  (EOD)  Specialist."  If  you  sneeze  in 
the  morning  or  when  you're  around  pretty  flowers  or 
certain  chemicals  you  don't  cut  it.  Neither  do  others 
who  get  watery  eyes  or  other  allergic  reactions.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  be  disarming  a live  explosive  and  at  the 
wrong  moment  give  out  with  an  “Aaaa-Chooo!” 

Strictly  Professional.  Wearing  the  distinctive 
badge  of  the  EOD  specialist  (MOS  55 D)  carries  with 
it  many  responsibilities.  You’re  on  24-hour  duty  and 
you  can  expect  to  spend  weeks  at  a time  away  from 
home  base  performing  hazardous  duty. 

It  takes  special  people  to  pick  up  the  EOD  chal- 
lenge. EOD  specialists  don't  cut  out  to  the  snack  bar 
for  coffee  in  the  middle  of  a job.  You  just  don't  sur- 
round a live  bomb,  work  your  way  into  the  timing  de- 
vice and  detonator  then  decide  a cup  of  coffee  would  be 
nice.  Like  an  infantryman  in  a firefight,  the  EOD 
specialist  is  committed  to  the  action  until  it’s  done. 

You  can’t  treat  EOD  lightly.  The  Army  needs 
men  and  women,  preferably  career-minded  young  pro- 
fessionals, who  would  like  to  be  members  of  the  EOD 
team.  There's  a shortage  of  EOD  specialists,  and 
first-termers  eligible  for  reenlistments  might  consider 
the  EOD  challenge. 

But  it’s  not  all  responsibilities  and  time  away 
from  home — there's  $55  hazardous  duty  money  tacked 
onto  the  paycheck  each  month  and  EOD  specialists 
work  in  units  no  larger  than  1 1 men,  including  the  CO. 

The  79  EOD  units  stationed  worldwide  are  on 
call  for  civilian  action  as  well  as  military  duties.  Army 
EOD  units  help  train  local  police  officers  and  keep  citi- 
zens informed.  In  addition,  units  are  responsible  to  the 
Secret  Service  for  alert  duty  when  a foreign  or  United 
States  VIP  is  in  their  area,  so  they  spend  many  hours 
on  readiness  alert. 

Nothing  Routine.  Hardly  any  EOD  jobs  are 
routine,  and  some  are  downright  exotic.  For  example, 
although  the  U.S.  Navy  headed  up  the  task  force, 
which  cleared  the  Suez  Canal,  Army  personnel  played 
a major  role  in  the  effort.  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  (TRADOC)  provided  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  as  a staging  area  for  Army  Engineer  and  EOD 
specialists  who  trained  and  advised  Egyptian  military 
personnel  for  the  land  clearing  portion  of  the  operation, 
known  as  Nimbus  Moon  Land.  (See  page  48.) 

But  here’s  how  a typical  month  goes  for  EOD 
units  in  CONUS.  During  January  1975  EOD  units 
handled  271  ’’incidents”  on  military  reservations  and 
226  off  post.  They: 

• drove  more  than  39,000  miles; 

• spent  2,774  man  hours  on  duty  with  the  Secret 
Service; 

• handled  47  bomb  threats; 

• participated  in  several  readiness  exercises. 

• taught  29  classes  in  explosive  ordnance  detec- 
tion and  safety  procedures,  to  include  addresses  and 
briefings  on  what  to  do  in  case  of  bomb  threats. 

In  addition,  detachments  rendered  safe  or  de- 


stroyed 55,724  small  arms  rounds,  3,657  artillery 
rounds,  5,183  grenades,  158  personnel  mines,  3,338 
fireworks  paraphernalia,  197  pounds  of  bulk  propellent, 
222  pounds  of  bulk  explosive  and  4,974  miscellaneous 
explosive  items. 

That’s  quite  a month’s  work,  but  it  sounds  a lot 
hairier  than  it  really  was,  according  to  a 25-year  veteran 
of  EOD  who  says,  “Sometimes  there  isn’t  all  the  drama 
you  might  suppose.  But,  then  again,  there’ve  been  mo- 
ments when  I did  feel  a little  loose  about  a project.” 

Criteria.  Volunteers  for  EOD  are  carefully 
screened.  In  addition  to  having  a flawless  military  re- 
cord, volunteers  must  be  E6  or  below  and  have  normal 
color  perception,  no  allergies  to  chemical  compounds 
and  at  least  13  months  duty  remaining  after  completing 
the  (55D20)  EOD  course.  Other  criteria  are  listed  in 
Change  19,  AR  614-200,  AR  611-201  and  DA  Pam 
350-10. 

Everyone  who  meets  selection  criteria  is  inter- 
viewed to  determine  any  personal  problems  which 
might  affect  availability  to  perform  the  EOD  mission. 
Every  aspect  of  EOD  duty  is  painstakingly  explained. 
Then  you  try  on  the  M3  Protective  Suit. 

Wet  Suit.  Known  to  EOD  specialists  as  the 
“wet  suit,”  the  heavy  rubber  outfit  is  usually  the  item 
which  lets  you  know  if  you’re  suited  for  EOD  duty. 
You  climb  into  the  bulky  outfit,  which  covers  you  from 
head  to  toe.  You  wear  it  for  30  minutes,  during  which 
you  are  expected  to  perform  light  work  for  at  least  5 
minutes. 

If  you  show  even  the  slighest  signs  of  claus- 
trophobia this  test  will  flunk  you.  If  you  pass,  you  then 
must  tackle  the  tough  courses  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Ala.,  and  Indian  Head,  Md. 

These  courses  are  so  demanding  that  instructors 
and  counselors  are  available  around  the  clock  to  assist 
or  answer  any  questions.  For  20  weeks  students  get  a 
complete  look  at  explosive  ordnance  from  classroom 
teaching  to  hands-on  instruction.  The  rigorous  training 
leaves  few  stones  unturned.  The  final  6 weeks  are  con- 
centrated on  nuclear  weaponry. 

Continued  Training.  After  graduation 
specialists  and  their  units  are  tested  regularly  to  insure 
they  keep  abreast  of  technology.  The  Army  doesn’t 
teach  them  “render  safe”  techniques  and  then  cut 
specialists  free  to  bop  along  for  the  next  20  years.  EOD 
men  have  to  prove  themselves  regularly,  and  undergo 
frequent  update  training  sessions  at  Redstone  and  In- 
dian Head  to  retain  their  MOS. 

They  have  to  attend  a refresher  course  at  Indian 
Head  every  3 years,  unless  they're  outside  CONUS. 
And  each  unit  undergoes  training  and  testing  at  Red- 
stone every  15  months  to  retain  accreditation. 

Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  is  one  Army  job 
among  many  which  requires  absolute  professionalsim. 
The  EOD  specialist  can't  make  a mistake  and  get  away 
with  it.  The  career  is  interesting,  demanding  and  re- 
warding, but  it’s  one  you  certainly  don’t  want  to  get  a 
bang  out  of.  ^ 
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FAIR.  We  got  along  just  great,” 
said  the  American  Army  officer.  He 
was  describing  the  friendship  which 
developed  between  U.S.  Army  in- 
structors and  the  Egyptian  officers 
who  “adopted”  them  during  last 
year’s  Suez  Canal  Operation  Nim- 
bus Moon  (Land).  It  was  a friend- 
ship of  professionals,  each  respect- 
ing the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the 
other. 

According  to  Colonel  Deryl 
A.  Sisson,  who  commanded  the 
Army  operation  in  its  latter  phases, 
“I  think  they  were  impressed  with 
the  professionalism  and  expertise  of 
our  people.  They  particularly 
praised  our  NCOs.” 

Today  the  success  of  Opera- 
tion Nimbus  Moon  (Land)  is  evi- 
dent in  the  traffic  moving  through 
that  long-blocked  international  ar- 
tery — the  Suez  Canal.  The  opera- 
tion began  in  April  1974  as  a training 
and  advisory  effort  in  which  U.S. 
Army  Engineers  and  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  (EOD)  experts 
provided  training  to  selected  Egyp- 
tian personnel  on  the  tools  and 
techniques  of  mine  field  clearance. 

The  operation  was  part  of  the 
large-scale  U.S.-Egyptian-British- 
French  effort  to  reopen  the  Suez 
Canal  by  removing  all  debris  — 
both  explosive  and  non-explosive  — 
left  by  7 years  of  war  across  the 
strategic  Middle  East  waterway. 
The  Moon  (Land)  task  was  to  clear 
all  land  mines  and  unexploded  ord- 
nance items  from  the  bank  areas  of 
the  canal. 

Since  the  canal  is  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  long  a lot  of  ground 
had  to  be  covered.  By  the  time  U.S. 
Army  personnel  departed  in  late 
July  the  Egyptians  reported  clearing 

LIEUTENANT  DAVID  L.  DILLON,  USN,  is  assigned  to 
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entirely  up  to  the  Egyptians.  But 
advice  was  freely  given  when 
sought. 

Problems  came  up  which  re- 
quired innovative  thinking.  One 
such  operation  was  a minefield  — in 
the  shallows  of  the  canal  — over- 
grown by  floating  hyacinth  plants. 
The  hyacinth  beds  were  capable  of 
setting  off  mines  if  they  moved  and 
they  moved  every  time  the  wind 
shifted.  Many  solutions  were  tried 
but  nothing  worked.  Finally,  a 
backhoe  was  used.  With  an  Egyp- 
tian driver  sitting  in  a shielded  post- 
ion and  working  the  shovel  as  far 
out  as  possible,  the  backhoe  simply 
clawed  everything  out  of  the  water. 
The  driver  was  far  enough  away  and 
protected  so  he  wasn’t  hurt  by  the 
explosions. 

Egyptian  engineers,  in  turn, 
taught  the  Americans  a new  tech- 
nique for  clearing  a field  full  of  small 
anti-personnel  mines,  using  what 
would  probably  best  be  described  as 
the  “Rake-and-Bottle-of-Aspirin 
Method.” 

By  this  technique,  a man 
using  a rake  with  a 10-foot  handle 
exposed  the  mines  and  gathered 
them  into  a pile  for  mass  disposal. 
These  mines  were  about  the  size  of 
a coffee  cup  and,  according  to  COL 
Sisson,  “If  the  man  working  the 
rake  happens  to  set  one  off,  he  may 
get  a headache  but  that’s  all.” 

In  July  when  Operation 
Nimbus  Moon  came  to  an  end,  the 
last  of  the  U.S.  Army  people  in- 
volved in  the  operation  were  hon- 
ored in  a departure  ceremony. 

As  their  jetliner  lifted  off  the 
runway  at  Cairo  on  July  25,  the  last 
members  of  the  U.S.  team  felt 
justifiably  proud.  They  had  accom- 
plished both  a technically  compli- 
cated and  diplomatically  important 
mission.  And  they  had  made  new 
friends.  A 
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a total  of  more  than  686,000  anti- 
personnel and  anti-tank  mines,  plus 
13,500  other  types  of  ordnance. 

The  American  training  effort 
began  with  classroom  sessions, 
primarily  for  the  Egyptian  officers, 
who  as  part  of  their  basic  military 
training  have  studied  English. 

The  Egyptian  officers  in  turn 
conducted  the  same  instruction  for 
their  own  troops,  with  American  in- 
structors standing  by  to  answer 
questions  if  needed. 

Following  the  training  phase 
the  operation  moved  into  the  field 
with  the  Egyptians.  The  American 
role  in  Egypt  was  training  and  ad- 
visory only;  U.S.  Engineers  and 
EOD  specialists  did  not  handle  any 
of  the  ordnance  found  — that  was 


SFC  Theodore  Lenegar  explains 
ANPSS-11  mine  detector  for  Egyptian  of- 
ficers, who  later  conducted  the  same  in- 
struction for  their  troops. 
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<<'WEST  PO,NT  ” n would  be 

hard  to  find  an  American 
over  age  12  who  doesn’t  associate 
these  two  words  with  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  N.Y.  The  site  of  West  Point 
is  50  miles  north  of  New  York  City 
where  the  Hudson  River  narrows 
and  bends  between  the  highland 
bluffs.  It  was  first  noted  by  Henry 
Hudson  in  1609  on  his  search  for  the 
fabled  Northwest  Passage  to  China. 

History  of  Service.  The  im- 
posing Gothic  buildings  that  make 
up  the  military  academy  are  alive 
with  legend  spanning  American  his- 
tory. If  all  physical  trace  of  the 
Academy  were  to  disappear,  the 
image  of  West  Point  would  remain 
— so  deeply  has  it  played  a part  in 
the  nation’s  history.  Like  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  the  “Brass 
Factory’s”  contribution  lives  on 
through  the  service  of  the  men  who 
passed  through  its  gates. 


LAURENCE  EPSTEIN,  Ph.D.  is  Historian  at  Headquar- 
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West  Point  has  graduated 
more  than  36,000  men  in  its  173-year 
history.  They’re  known  as  “The 
Long  Grey  Line”  for  the  grey  uni- 
forms which  General  Winfield 
Scott’s  brigade  wore  at  the  Battle  of 
Chippewa  in  1814.  West  Pointers 
contributed  much  to  the  civil  as  well 
as  the  military  development  of  the 
nation.  Graduates  distinguished 
themselves  in  engineering,  architec- 
ture, law,  education,  business  and 
industry,  in  government  and  mili- 
tary leadership. 

A primary  goal  of  West  Point 
today  is  to  set  a standard  of  charac- 
ter for  the  officer  corps  of  the  Un- 
ited States  Army.  It  infuses  its 
graduates  with  the  esprit  of  its 
motto:  “Duty,  Honor,  Country.” 

Founded  as  the  nation’s 
military  academy  in  1802,  West 
Point  was  better  known  as  a civil 
engineering  school  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Except  for  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  which 
began  giving  instruction  in  civil  en- 
gineering in  1828,  it  was  the  only 
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General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  chief  of  staff  before  he  retired  in 
1937.  Recalled  to  active  duty  in  World  War 
II,  he  commanded  Allied  Forces  in  the 
Pacific,  and  later  UN  forces  in  Korea. 

engineering  school  in  the  nation  for 
many  years.  The  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  railroads  and  public  build- 
ings that  helped  bond  the  former 
British  colonies  into  a nation  were 
constructed  almost  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  West  Pointers. 

Standard  Setting.  Every 
engineering  school  established  dur- 
ing the  19th  century  copied  West 
Point  and  most  staffed  their  facul- 
ties with  its  graduates.  Textbooks 
written  by  the  West  Point  faculty 
dominated  the  study  of  mathema- 
tics, chemistry  and  engineering  from 
1820  through  the  Civil  War  period. 

By  no  means  have  the  con- 
tributions of  West  Point's  sons  been 
limited  to  the  leadership  of  armies 
and  air  forces.  One  of  the  outstand- 
ing engineering  feats  of  modern 
times  — the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  — was  accomplished 
by  a West  Pointer. 

Rock  slides,  cave-ins,  floods, 
tenacious  jungle  growth  and  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  and  managing  a 
40,000-man  workforce  speaking  45 
different  languages  defeated  the 
world’s  most  distinguished  en- 
gineers. The  French  failed  to  put 
through  the  canal  under  the  direc- 


tion of  Ferdinand  deLesseps,  who 
built  the  Suez  Canal.  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt  gave  the  canal 
project  to  an  obscure  major  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  George 
Washington  Goethals,  class  of  1880. 

Goethals'  instructions  to  his 
quartermaster,  a young  lieutenant 
(also  a West  Pointer)  were  simple: 
“The  first  day  we  run  out  of  ce- 
ment, you’re  fired.’’  Because  the 
tropical  humidity  quickly  turned 
bags  of  cement  into  solid  bricks, 
supplies  had  to  be  shipped  from  the 
United  States  in  relays  to  coincide 
with  work  in  progress. 

The  lieutenant  was  in  con- 
stant despair  and  never  received  a 
word  of  praise  from  Goethals.  But 
the  cement  was  always  there  and 
the  experience  later  enabled  the 
younger  officer  to  unsnarl  clogged 
French  ports  upon  which  the 
American  Army  depended  in  World 
War  I.  After  he  left  the  service  the 
younger  officer,  whose  name  was 
Robert  Wood,  carved  quite  a 
civilian  niche  for  himself.  He  joined 
Sears  Roebuck  and  eventually  be- 
came its  president. 

MacArthur  and  Sport. 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  became  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy  in  1919  as  a 
brigadier  general.  In  World  War  I 
MacArthur  came  to  believe  that 
men  who  had  been  athletes  made 
better  officers  than  those  who  didn't 
participate  in  athletics.  By  establish- 
ing a program  of  competitive  athlet- 
ics, MacArthur  made  a lasting  con- 
tribution to  his  Alma  Mater.  It  was 
he  who  penned  the  lines  carved 
above  the  entrance  to  the  gym- 
nasium: 

Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife. 
Are  sown  the  seeds 
That,  upon  other  fields,  on 
other  days. 

Will  hear  the  fruits  of  victory. 

MacArthur  believed  com- 
petitive athletics  developed  the 
qualities  of  leadership:  quick 

decision-making,  prompt  action,  ag- 


gressiveness, courage  and  mental 
and  muscular  coordination.  In  addi- 
tion, team  sports  established  group 
interest  and  pride  essential  to  the 
development  of  morale. 

The  most  famous  football 
rivalry  in  the  history  of  the  sport  — 
Army-N  otre  Dame  — developed  by 
accident.  Yale  canceled  its  date 
with  West  Point  for  1913.  Cadet 
managers  were  responsible  for 
scheduling  the  games  and  Harold 
Loomis,  later  a brigadier  general, 
was  unable  to  find  another  college  in 
the  East  to  fill  the  date.  From  a 
copy  of  Spalding’s  Football  Guide, 
he  wrote  to  colleges  he  had  never 
heard  of  before.  The  only  answer 
came  from  the  little  school  in  South 
Bend, Ind. 

Cadets  raised  the  thousand 
dollars  to  enable  the  unknown 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  commanded  the  Al- 
lied Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe  in 
World  War  II.  After  the  war  he  became 
president  of  Columbia  University,  Sup- 
reme Commander  of  NATO  and  was 
elected  34th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Notre  Dame  team  to  make  the  trip. 
Even  so,  the  squad  from  South 
Bend  had  to  eat  homemade  sand- 
wiches along  the  way  to  make  re- 
sources meet  expenses.  The  New 
York  newspapers  referred  to  them 
as  “the  Notre  Dame  football  team 
from  South  Bend,  Illinois.” 
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The  captain  of  these  un- 
knowns was  a young  man  named 
Knute  Rockne.  Although  their  only 
substitute  had  to  borrow  a helmet 
because  the  team  only  had  1 1,  their 
wide  open  use  of  the  forward  pass 
astounded  Army.  The  Irish  won  35 
to  13.  Rockne  became  a good  friend 
to  the  Academy  and,  in  1921,  spent 
a week  on  the  Hudson  demonstrat- 
ing his  famous  shift  to  the  cadets. 

Architects  and  Explorers. 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  literally 
built  by  West  Pointers.  Many  of 
them  were  assigned  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners.  Thomas  L.  Casey 
(Class  of  1852)  finished  the 
Washington  Monument.  Among  his 
other  notable  achievements  is  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Montgomery 
C.  Meigs  (1836)  completed  the 
wings  and  dome  of  the  Capitol.  He 
developed  the  method  of  turning 
stone  columns  in  a lathe,  a feat  pre- 
viously thought  by  stone-cutters  to 
be  impracticable. 

The  Army  directed  most  of 
the  exploration  of  the  new  nation 
and  West  Pointers  played  a promi- 
nent role.  Three  graduates,  John  R. 
Bell  (1812),  James  D.  Graham 
(1817)  and  William  H.  Swift  (1819), 
did  most  of  the  astronomical  work 
on  the  1819  expedition  that  explored 
the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri  and 
other  rivers.  James  Allen  (1829)  first 
explored  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1832. 

Benjamin  L.E.  Bonneville, 
(1815)  in  1832  set  out  on  a 3-year 
expedition  he  financed  himself  to 
explore  the  Northwest.  The  Bon- 
neville Salt  Flats  in  Utah  are  named 
for  him.  He  furnished  the  first  cor- 
rect delineation  of  the  hydrography 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Andrew  Talcott  (1818)  in- 
vented the  zenith  telescope  while 
determining  Ohio’s  northern  boun- 
dary. He  developed  the  method  of 
determining  latitude  by  the  merid- 
ional zenith  distances  of  two  stars 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  zenith. 


James  McNeill  Whistler,  the 
great  American  artist,  was  the  son 
of  George  Whistler  and  the  nephew 
of  William  McNeill  (who  were  both 
West  Pointers).  He  flunked  out  of 
West  Point  later  claiming  that  if  sili- 
con had  been  a gas  he  would  have 
been  a major  general. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  another 
artist  who  left  West  Point.  Although 


Major  General  George  W.  Goethals 
finished  Panama  Canal,  succeeding 
where  the  world’s  best  engineers  had 
failed. 

it’s  not  known  exactly  why  the  poet 
left,  one  story  that  continues  to  cir- 
culate is  that  he  and  another  cadet, 
upon  reading  the  order  for  plebes  to 
appear  for  parade  at  4 p.m.  in  white 
crossbelts,  did  so.  Muskets  were 
the  only  other  pieces  of  equipment 
or  uniform  they  wore. 

Captains  of  Industry.  The 
development  of  railroads  in  the  Un- 
ited States  owes  much  to  West 
Point.  Men  who  later  became  fam- 
ous generals  — McClellan  (1846), 
Sheridan  (1853),  and  John  B.  Hood 
(1853)  — laid  out  the  routes  in  their 
topographical  assignments.  William 
G.  McNeill  (1817)  and  George  W. 
Whistler  (1819)  were  prominent  in 
early  railroading  history.  They  laid 
out  roadbeds,  designed  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock.  It  was  Whistler 


who  invented  the  train  whistle. 

Dozens  of  West  Pointers  be- 
came presidents  of  railroads  and 
many  more  became  chief  engineers. 
Many  others  left  the  service  to  enter 
industry  and  commerce.  One  of  the 
most  famous  industrial  families  in 
American  history,  the  Du  Ponts  of 
Delaware,  furnished  two  West 
Pointers.  Henry  Du  Pont  (1833) 
was  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
famous  explosives  company.  Henry 
L.  Du  Pont  (1861)  was  grandson  to 
the  founder. 

Versatility.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (1915)  demonstrated 
the  versatility  of  the  modern  career 
officer.  He  went  from  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  in  Europe  to  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  University 
to  become  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  contributions  of  Point 
men  haven’t  been  limited  to  military 
service  — many  have  made  lasting 
peaceful  contributions,  and  they 
continue  today.  West  Pointers  are 
still  helping  American  history  un- 
fold. Six  of  the  astronauts  who 
pioneered  the  frontiers  of  space  are 
graduates  from  the  school  on  the 
Hudson:  Edwin  Aldrin  (1951); 
Frank  Borman  (1950);  Michael  Col- 
lins (1952);  David  Scott  (1954);  Ed- 
ward White  (1952);  and  Alfred 
Worden  (1955).  Colonel  White,  the 
first  man  to  walk  in  space,  lost  his 
life  along  with  Virgil  Grissom  and 
Roger  Chaffee  on  the  launching  pad 
at  Cape  Kennedy  and  is  buried  at 
West  Point. 

What’s  the  reason  for  the 
high  level  of  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion from  West  Point  over  the 
years?  Cadets  are  neither  supermen 
when  they  enter  nor  when  they 
graduate,  but  they’re  highly  moti- 
vated young  men.  Coming  from 
every  geographic  area  and  social 
stratum  of  the  country,  their  only 
common  identity  comes  from  their  4 
years  on  the  Hudson.  They  share 
that  and  motivation  to  live  up  to  the 
motto,  “Duty,  Honor,  Country.”# 
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THE  BIG  WOODEN  BUILD- 
ING squats  on  the  corner  in  a 
cleared  area  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Most 
of  the  other  Army-yellow  buildings 
around  it  have  been  torn  down.  It 
looks  like  urban  renewal  when  the 
money  runs  out.  The  building’s 
paint  is  faded  from  the  Oklahoma 
sun  and  fresh  oil  spots  on  the 
sidewalk  out  front  give  the  entrance 
all  the  appeal  of  a loading  dock. 

But  there’s  the  sign:  “Caba- 
ret Supper  Theater,’’  in  old- 
fashioned  script.  This  is  a full-time 
dinner  theater,  maybe  the  most  in- 
timate in  the  world.  And  despite  its 
shabby  exterior  it  does  sell-out, 
turn-away  business  with  almost 
every  production. 

With  a total  seating  capacity 
of  176,  cozy  is  the  word  for  the 
cabaret  but  in  two  seasons  opera- 
tion more  than  18,000  Fort  Sill  folks 
have  been  wined,  dined  and  enter- 
tained there.  During  a couple  of 
hundred  performances  of  18  plays 
and  musicals,  average  attendance  at 
each  show  has  been  near  capacity. 

For  the  most  popular  shows, 
like  the  modernized  “Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona”  or  perennial  favo- 
rite “The  Sound  of  Music,”  waiting 
lists  were  the  rule  for  any  unclaimed 
tickets.  All  shows  had  already  been 
sold  out  and  there  were  long  lists  of 
would-be  theater-goers  hoping  for 
the  chance  a reservation  would  be 
cancelled. 

Intimacy.  Step  inside  the 
theater  and  you're  pleasantly  sur- 
prised at  the  breath-taking  trans- 


formation. Rich  fabrics  and  deep 
colors  highlight  the  interior;  you  see 
awnings,  mirrors  and  chandeliers.  A 
pleasant  hostess  greets  you,  points 
out  your  table,  the  bar  and  coffee 
areas.  Things  are  a bit  close,  but  in- 
timacy has  always  been  the  stock 
and  trade  of  cabaret  theaters. 

The  main  ingredient  of  the 
cabaret’s  success  is  the  people  be- 
hind it.  They  are  theater  people  and 
they  like  to  perform.  Two  of  the 
people  are  Raymond  A.  Shermeyer, 
chief  of  Fort  Sill  Recreation 
Service's  Music  and  Theater 
Branch,  and  Todd  K.  Lane,  director 
of  the  Post  Theater  Section.  Be- 
tween them,  the  two  men  have  four 
college  degrees  and  more  than  30 
years  theater  experience  — they 
know  their  craft. 

“The  cabaret  has  been  suc- 
cessful, first,  because  it’s  inexpen- 
sive, second,  it’s  unique  — the  only 
full-time  supper  theater  in  the  Army 
and  probably  the  smallest  any- 
where,” says  Lane.  “Finally,  some 
measure  of  success  is  due  to  the 
quality  of  production  — we  do  try  to 
put  on  good  shows.” 

Entertainment  — both  the 
dramatic  offerings  and  the  live  din- 
ner music  — at  the  cabaret  is  free. 
The  three-dollar  ticket  price  covers 
the  cost  of  the  meal,  which  is  ca- 
tered by  the  post  NCO  club.  “As 
for  the  menu,  our  entrees  have  set- 
tled down  to  delicious  fried  chicken 
and  good  sliced  beef,”  says  Sher- 
meyer. “However,  during 
October-fest  we  did  have  a week  of 
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Sill’s  cabaret  crowds  go  for 
light  comedies  and 
musicals.  Below,  in  “Rattle 
of  a Simple  Man,”  Cyrene 
(Jan  Soli)  plays  on  Percy's 
(Scott  Noury)  insecurities. 

Right,  Ray  Shermeyer, 
music  and  theater  director, 
plays  to  the  hilt  the  title 
role  in  “The  Stingiest  Man 
in  Town,”  as  he  reluctantly 
pays  his  cleaning  lady, 
(Lucy-Lee  Reed). 


German  food  and  beer. 

“We  tried  to  pattern  the 
cabaret  after  those  common  in 
Germany  before  World  War  II. 
Those  cabarets  were  small  and 
served  food  and  drink;  they  had 
stage  areas  where  a variety  of  enter- 
tainment took  place.” 

Mostly  Musicals.  Sill  s 
cabaret  sticks  to  plays  and  musicals 
mostly.  “We  don’t  do  much  heavy 
drama,”  says  Shermeyer.  “People 
have  problems  of  their  own  and 
don’t  need  to  go  out  and  find  more 
problems.  We  also  try  to  alternate 
big  cast  shows  with  small  cast 
shows.  The  size  of  our  casts  has 


varied  from  about  eight  people  to  as 
many  as  100. 

“Our  formula  is  to  open  the 
season  with  a blockbuster  name 
show,  follow  it  with  some  large-  and 
small-cast  comedies,  throw  in  one 
mystery  and  a few  other  offerings. 
We  have  a 9-month  season  and  try 
to  do  nine  shows.  We  take  a break 
in  January,  July  and  August  to  give 
the  staff  a rest.” 

Shows  run  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  for 
a month  and  extra  performances  are 
scheduled  for  the  more  popular 
shows.  “We’re  the  only  dinner  the- 
ater in  Southwest  Oklahoma  and  the 


only  amateur  group  doing  so  many 
shows,”  says  Shermeyer.  “When 
we’re  performing  musicals,  Monday 
is  the  only  night  down  and  there  are 
only  10  or  11  days  between  produc- 
tions.” 

The  actors  and  actresses, 
like  most  of  the  cabaret  people,  are 
an  even  mix  of  active  duty  military 
personnel,  dependents  and  some 
local  civilians.  The  audience  varies 
too.  “Some  nights  the  audience  is 
almost  all  enlisted,”  says  Lane, 
“And  sometimes  it’s  officers  and 
VIPs  from  downtown.” 

The  cabaret  differs  in  several 
ways  from  civilian  dinner  theaters. 
Besides  offering  intimate  atmos- 
phere with  an  inexpensive  meal,  the 
pre-show  entertainment  is  different. 
“At  most  dinner  theaters  the  pre- 
show is  usually  an  established 
revue;  here  we  try  to  give  singers 
and  dancers  a chance  to  try  out  new 
material,”  Shermeyer  says. 

Laurels.  In  1973  Sill’s  Music 
and  Theater  Branch  received  the 
prestigious  Irving  Berlin  Trophy, 
which  is  awarded  every  2 years  to 
the  most  comprehensive  music  and 
theater  program  of  any  post 
Army-wide.  Shermeyer  feels  the 
cabaret’s  success  was  partly  re- 
sponsible. “The  cabaret  helped  us 
win  the  trophy  but  so  did  our  music 
programs,  unit  theater  groups  and 
the  commercial  touring  groups  we 
were  able  to  bring  in.” 

Sticking  to  their  “open- 
with-a-blockbuster”  formula  the 
first  show  of  the  1974-75  cabaret 
season  was  “Hello  Dolly,”  which 
opened  in  September. 

Technical  details  and  for- 
mulas aside,  the  Cabaret  Supper 
Theater  is  well  along  in  another 
successful  season.  Too  much 
analysis  of  its  success  might  ruin  a 
good  thing.  Lane  puts  it  this  way: 

“If  somebody  can’t  come  in 
and  just  enjoy  it  — the  hell  with  the 
whole  thing.  A sergeant  told  me 
after  a show  one  night,  T don’t 
know  theater  from  nothing  but  I 
know  what  I like,  and  I liked  the 
show!  ’ A 
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REMEMBER 
THE  ALAMO 


TROUBLE  HAD  BEEN 
BREWING  between  the  Texas  set- 
tlers and  the  Mexican  government. 
Unrest  throughout  Mexico,  includ- 
ing Texas,  had  resulted  in  an  over- 
turning of  the  government  by  Santa 
Anna,  who  assumed  the  presidency 
in  1833.  The  Texans  sought  relief 
from  restrictive  measures  but  re- 
ceived no  hearing  from  the 
dictator-president.  In  November 
1835  they  revolted  and  established  a 
provisional  government. 

Any  chance  of  reconciliation 
was  lost  when  the  Texans  laid  siege 
to  and  captured  San  Antonio  de 
Bejar  — now  known  as  San  Antonio 
— in  December  1835.  When  Santa 
Anna  learned  San  Antonio  was 
under  attack  he  vowed  he  would 
drive  all  northern  settlers  out  of 
Texas  — except  those  whom  he 
would  bury  there. 

At  San  Luis  Potosi  in  Mex- 
ico Santa  Anna  began  organizing  an 
invading  force.  He  dispatched  one 
brigade  to  San  Antonio  to  reinforce 
General  Cos,  but  Cos  surrendered 
to  the  Texans  before  the  reinforce- 
ments arrived.  The  infuriated  Santa 
Anna  immediately  ordered  two 
other  brigades  to  march  toward 
Texas. 

Santa  Anna  spent  a month  in 
Saltillo  training  and  organizing  his 
troops.  By  January  25  he  was  ready 
with  a force  of  8 to  10,000  Mexicans 
to  attack  145  defending  Texans  at 
San  Antonio. 

The  Texans’  stock  was  low. 
Their  government,  torn  by 
jealousies  and  pettiness,  was  inac- 
tive. The  treasury  was  empty.  Re- 
cruiting efforts  were  unsuccessful 
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and  volunteers  then  in  service  were 
returning  to  their  homes  to  care  for 
their  neglected  crops  and  families. 

The  apathetic  public  and  in- 
effective government  placed  little 
credence  in  reports  that  Santa  Anna 
was  marching  north  in  force.  It  paid 
more  heed  to  rumors  that  armies  of 
volunteers  were  arriving  from  the 
United  States.  Money,  manpower 
and  morale  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  in 
the  history  of  the  Texas  rebellion. 

Texan  Character.  The  only 
thing  going  for  the  men  who  held  the 
Alamo  was  their  character.  Most  of 
them  had  already  displayed  their 
bravery  in  other  battles  and  other 
pursuits.  Soldiers,  scouts,  fron- 
tiersmen and  patriots,  they  were  all 
formidable  riflemen  who  knew  how 
to  fight  and  how  to  die.  They  were  a 
mixed  lot.  Some  were  U.S.  settlers 
but  most  were  Mexican  settlers  fight- 
ing for  independence. 

Colonel  William  B.  Travis 
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commanded  the  small  band.  Travis 
was  one  of  the  first  to  have  a price 
placed  on  his  head  by  the  Mexican 
government.  A warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest was  posted  in  every  Texas  city 
and  town. 

The  other  colonel  at  the 
Alamo  was  James  Bowie,  whose 
brother  Rezin  had  invented  the 
famous  Bowie  knife.  A veteran  of 
many  battles,  Bowie  had  once 
bought  African  slaves  from  the 
pirate  Jean  Lafitte  and  made  a for- 
tune selling  them  in  Louisiana  after 
smuggling  them  through  the 
swamps.  He  had  become  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  Saltillo  and 
had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
vice-governor  of  San  Antonio,  the 
city  he  was  later  to  help  conquer. 

Colonel  Bowie’s  second  in 
command  was  the  legendary 
soldier-hunter  David  Crockett  of 
Tennessee  who  had  served  two 
terms  as  a United  States  Congress- 
man. He  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  now  was 
seeking  adventure  in  Texas.  He  be- 
came a citizen  at  Nacogdoches 
early  in  1836.  He  was  destined  to 
die  in  his  new  homeland  a few 
weeks  later. 

Houston  Sends  Bowie.  A 

Mexican  brigade  under  General 
Sesma  left  Rio  Grande  February  16 
and  marched  toward  San  Antonio. 
Sam  Houston,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Texan  forces,  had  sent  Col- 
onel Bowie  from  Goliad  to  San  An- 
tonio to  help  Colonel  J.  C.  Neill  de- 
stroy the  city’s  fortifications  and 
remove  the  cannon. 

Neill  had  no  teams  to  haul 
the  artillery  away  and  wasn't  able  to 
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destroy  San  Antonio’s  defenses. 
Colonel  Travis  had  come  to  the  city 
with  another  small  force  to  help 
Neill.  Colonel  Neill  returned  home 
leaving  his  80  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Travis.  These, 
with  Travis’  own  65  men,  gave  him 
a defending  force  of  145  men.  Travis 
immediately  requested  500  more 
men,  plus  money,  clothing  and  sup- 
plies but  the  Texas  government  was 
unable  to  comply. 

On  February  23,  Sesma 
marched  in  and  occupied  San  An- 
tonio, which  Travis  had  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  18th  century  Francis- 
can mission,  the  Alamo,  across  the 
river  and  some  400  yards  northeast 
of  the  city.  Shortly  after  Sesma  took 
the  city,  Santa  Anna  joined  him  and 
approached  the  mission  with  a de- 
mand for  Travis’  immediate  and  un- 
conditional surrender. 

No  Quarter.  Travis  an- 
swered by  firing  a cannon  at  Santa 
Anna.  The  Mexican  general  then 
raised  the  bloody  flag  of  no  quarter 
on  the  spire  of  the  church  in  San 
Antonio.  Now  the  Texans  had  to 
win  or  die. 

Santa  Anna  gave  the  com- 
mand and  the  13-day  bombardment 
began.  Two  howitzers  and  two  long 
9-pounders  shelled  the  mission.  The 
men  in  the  Alamo  took  their  posts 
and  held  their  fire.  Short  on 
ammunition  from  the  beginning, 
they  wanted  to  be  sure  each  round 
would  score. 

The  barrage  was  largely  inef- 


fective. The  field  pieces  couldn’t 
breach  the  Alamo’s  thick  walls  and 
though  more  than  200  shells  fell  in- 
side the  fort  by  March  3 not  one 
Texan  was  injured. 

The  Alamo.  Only  siege  artil- 
lery could  crumble  the  Alamo’s 
masonry  walls,  which  were  33  in- 
ches thick  and  8 feet  high.  Inside  the 
walls,  the  mission  square  was  154 
yards  long  and  54  yards  wide.  The 
church  in  the  southeast  corner  had 
walls  of  hewn  stone  4 feet  thick  and 
22V2  feet  high. 

Because  the  church  was  roof- 
less, it  was  used  as  a magazine  and 
as  quarters  for  the  men.  There  was  a 
chapel  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  church  and  a wall  ran  from  this 
corner  northward  186  feet.  It  then 
turned  on  a right  angle  back  to  the 
main  square,  forming  the  yard  of  the 
convent. 

The  convent  — measuring 
191  by  18  feet  — looked  down  on 
the  square  from  the  east.  It  con- 
sisted of  unconnected  apartments 
and  was  used  as  a combination  bar- 
racks and  armory. 

Behind  the  south  wall  of  the 
Alamo  was  a one-story  prison 
measuring  115  by  17  feet.  A 
diagonal  ditch  ran  the  western 
length  of  the  mission.  It  was  sur- 
mounted by  a strong  stockade  and 
had  an  entrance  in  the  center.  One 
aqueduct  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  square  and  another  near  the  east 
wall  of  the  church  supplied  the  de- 
fenders with  water. 


The  Arms.  Inside  the 
mission-fort,  the  Texans  manned  14 
guns  to  sweep  the  Mexicans  from 
the  field  if  they  came  too  near  the 
Alamo.  Three  of  the  pieces  were 
planted  on  the  walls  of  the  church 
by  General  Cos  before  he  capitu- 
lated to  the  Texans.  They  pointed 
north,  south  and  east. 

Two  cannons  protected  the 
entrance  to  the  stockade,  which  was 
in  the  southeast  corner,  back  of  the 
wall  of  the  square  and  in  front  of  the 
church.  Two  guns  protected  the 
Alamo  gateway  and  prison.  One 
gun,  on  a terre-plein,  was  mounted 
at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  square. 

Two  more  were  on  the  west- 
ern wall,  one  on  the  northwest 
angle,  two  on  the  northern  wall  and 
one  on  the  northeast  angle.  These 
latter  pieces  were  also  on  terre- 
pleins.  There  were  no  bastions  at 
the  Alamo  to  allow  the  commanders 
to  direct  activities  from  one  place. 

Short  Supplies.  Travis  and 
his  men  sat  back  and  waited  for  the 
Mexicans  to  change  their  position 
or  show  enough  of  themselves  so 
the  Texans  could  draw  a bead.  In 
the  meantime  they  took  stock  of 
their  meager  supplies.  In  a letter  to 
the  governor,  Travis  complained, 
“When  the  enemy  appeared  in 
sight,  we  had  not  3 bushels  of  corn. 
We  have  since  found  in  deserted 
houses  80  or  90  bushels  and  got  into 
the  walls  20  or  30  head  of  beeves.” 

Day  after  day  Santa  Anna 
threw  his  cannon  shells  at  the 


“fort.”  Day  after  day  more  of  his 
army  arrived.  The  plain  around  the 
Alamo  was  black  with  men,  horses 
and  armaments.  Night  after  night 
Mexican  soldiers  launched  small 
skirmishes,  keeping  the  garrison  at 
the  point  of  fatigue.  Attacks  by  day 
and  alarms  at  night  played  hell  with 
the  defenders. 

Holding  On.  Carefully  deal- 
ing out  their  small  supply  of 
ammunition,  the  Texans  fired  only 
when  an  attacker  was  within  range. 
They  hit  their  targets;  Mexican  doc- 
tors tended  wounded  by  the  score. 
Inside  the  fort,  there  was  but  one 
injury.  Colonel  Bowie,  whose  lead- 
ership was  dearly  needed,  fell  from 
the  wall  and  was  carried  to  a bed  in 
the  convent  where  he  was  unable  to 
move  for  the  remainder  of  the  siege. 

At  times  the  Texans  infil- 
trated the  besiegers  as  individuals  or 
in  small,  organized  groups.  On  the 
night  of  February  25  when  enemy 
sharpshooters  took  cover  behind 
houses  of  wood  and  straw  and 
threatened  the  sharpshooters  in  the 
garrison,  a party  of  Texans  left  the 
fort  under  cover  of  darkness  and 
burned  the  buildings.  The  next 
night,  another  party  of  defenders 
left  the  mission  and  brought  back 
water  and  wood.  They  also  set  fire 
to  buildings  near  a battery  on  the 
Alamo  ditch. 

Reinforcements.  As  tight 
as  the  Mexican  ring  was  around  the 
Alamo,  Captain  J.  W.  Smith 
brought  in  32  men  as  reinforcements 
from  Gonzalez  at  3 a.m.  March  1. 
These  33  — mostly  Texans  of  Mex- 
ican heritage  — knew  what  their 
fate  would  be  before  they  left  their 
homes.  A few  days  later,  Gonzalez 
was  a grief-stricken  city.  There 
were  more  than  20  new  widows; 
nearly  every  family  in  town 
mourned  the  loss  of  father,  brother 
or  son. 

On  the  night  of  March  3,  the 
gallant  J.  B.  Bonham,  who  had  rid- 
den to  Goliad  for  help  when  Santa 
Anna’s  troops  were  first  seen  com- 
ing up  from  the  south,  arrived  back 
at  the  Alamo  and  was  taken  inside. 
He  was  unable  to  bring  any  rein- 
forcements and  had  returned  alone 
to  die  with  his  comrades. 

While  the  new  men  joined 


the  others  in  strengthening  the  walls 
with  earth  and  digging  trenches, 
Santa  Anna  tightened  his  siege. 
Knowing  his  light  field  pieces  were 
having  little  effect  on  the  walls,  he 
erected  two  batteries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  He  formed  en- 
trenched encampments  in  San  An- 
tonio 400  yards  to  the  west  of  the 
Alamo,  in  La  Villita  300  yards 
south,  at  the  powder  house  1,000 
yards  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Al- 
gino  ditch  800  yards  northeast,  and 
at  the  mill  800  yards  north  of  the 
mission. 

Santa  Anna  Waits.  Santa 
Anna’s  fury  increased  with  each 
passing  day.  Though  his  troops 
vastly  outnumbered  the  Texans,  he 
hesitated  to  attack.  He  lost  many 
valuable  men  to  the  sharpshooters 
and  his  officers  were  losing  respect 
for  him. 

Two  12-pounders  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive  on  March  7 and 
Santa  Anna  asked  his  officers 
whether  he  should  wait  for  the  can- 
non which  would  crumble  the 
Alamo  walls,  or  launch  an  assault 
immediately.  The  council  of  war 
was  split.  On  March  5,  Santa  Anna 
made  up  his  mind.  He  issued  orders 
for  the  attack. 

There  were  to  be  four  storm- 
ing columns.  A force  of  2,500  men 
were  issued  crowbars,  axes  and 
ladders.  The  cavalry  was  stationed 
at  all  points  where  the  defenders 
might  escape.  Sharpshooters  were 
called  in;  the  artillery  ceased  firing. 

The  Attack.  At  4 a.m.  Sun- 
day, March  6,  the  last  heroic  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  siege  of  the 
Alamo  began.  On  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  Alamo,  the  storm  col- 
umns silently  took  up  their  posi- 
tions, waiting  for  the  bugler  to 
sound  the  charge.  The  men  inside 
the  Alamo  were  alert,  waiting.  With 
the  first  light  of  dawn,  hell  broke 
loose. 

The  bugler  sounded  his  call 
and  the  land  rumbled  under  the  run- 
ning feet  of  the  assault  party.  At  the 
same  time,  from  the  walls  of  the 
Alamo,  a withering  blast  of  artillery 
and  rifle  fire  poured  down  into  the 
four  columns.  Screams  of  the  dying 
attackers  filled  the  air.  Santa  Anna’s 
men  fell  in  heaps  and  those  still  on 


their  feet  faltered  in  panic.  Texan 
riflemen,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
discharged  a hail  of  stinging  death 
into  the  mass. 

Driven  by  the  officers  behind 
them  and  seeking  to  escape  the 
Texan  fusillade,  the  Mexicans 
dashed  for  the  comparative  safety  at 
the  base  of  the  mission  walls.  Here 
they  were  partly  shielded  from  the 
Texans’  fire. 

In  the  blind  spot  at  the  base 
of  the  wall  the  Mexicans  made  new 
plans.  Three  of  the  columns  had 
been  routed  and  their  survivors,  un- 
able to  scale  the  walls  or  find  a 
breach,  moved  around  the  walls 
until  the  whole  force  was  grouped  at 
the  northern  side.  They  formed  a 
thick  mob  of  milling  humanity  into 
which  the  Texans  poured  a merci- 
less fire. 

Above  the  crescendo  of 
agony,  the  Mexican  officers  or- 
ganized another  assault  which  was 
also  repulsed. 

A mass  of  perishing  Mexi- 
cans blanketed  the  base  of  the 
northern  wall  but  the  Texans  were 
hurting  too.  When  the  Mexicans 
gained  the  foot  of  the  walls,  the 
fort’s  artillery  was  neutralized  and 
couldn’t  help  the  riflemen.  Working 
his  gun  on  the  important  northern 
side  of  the  Alamo,  Colonel  Travis 
received  a bullet  in  the  head  and  fell 
dead.  Around  him  other  defenders 
were  falling. 

For  a few  minutes,  it  looked 
as  though  the  Mexicans  would  have 
to  retire  and  reorganize.  To  do  this 
they  would  have  to  run  a gauntlet  of 
Texan  fire  as  they  abandoned  the 
base  of  the  walls  and  crossed  the 
plain  in  front  of  the  Alamo. 

Wall  Breached.  Heading 
off  such  a retreat.  General  Juan 
Valentin  Amador  rallied  the  Mexi- 
cans in  one  of  the  many  great  de- 
monstrations of  courage  outside  the 
Alamo  walls.  After  quieting  and  in- 
spiring his  troops,  he  led  the  third 
assault  against  the  northern  wall. 
Colonels  Morales  and  Minon, 
breaking  up  the  mass  of  men  being 
massacred  by  the  Texans,  took 
troops  and  circled  the  walls  of  the 
Alamo  to  the  stockade. 

Amador  led  his  men  through 
a small  breach  in  the  northern  wall 
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that  had  been  punched  through  by  a 
dozen  days  of  cannonading  and 
widened  by  the  crowbars  of  dying 
men.  As  soon  as  his  men  leaped 
through  the  wall,  Texan  riflemen 
dropped  them.  But  the  Mexicans 
were  pouring  through  the  hole  faster 
than  the  Texans  could  load  and  fire. 

Finally,  the  Mexicans 
swarmed  into  the  enclosure.  In  the 
meantime,  others  of  Amador’s 
troops  scaled  the  wall  and  poured  in 
on  the  Texans.  Sharpshooters  now 
used  their  weapons  as  clubs  — 
slashing,  ramming  and  thrusting  be- 
fore they  finally  fell. 

Morales  and  Minon  found  a 
breach  in  the  stockade  wall  and 
waged  a similar  battle  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Alamo.  Faster 
than  they  could  be  killed  Mexicans 
leaped  into  the  fort  to  engage  and 
overrun  the  Texans.  They  captured 
the  cannon  and  turned  it  on  the  de- 
fenders, cutting  them  down  by 
squads.  It  was  now  the  Mexicans 
who  were  dealing  the  massacre. 

The  Texans  abandoned  the 
outer  walls  and  holed  up  in  the 
compartments  of  the  convent.  Be- 
cause the  convent  apartments  were 
sealed  off  from  each  other,  men  in 
each  room  fought  their  separate  bat- 
tles to  the  death.  In  all  the  fighting, 
the  struggles  in  the  convent  were 
the  most  desperate. 

Racing  to  meet  the  cornered 
defenders  Mexican  soldiers  fell  be- 
fore the  fire  of  the  trapped  Texans. 
More  Mexicans  closed  the  breach 
but  they,  too,  fell.  They  retired  and 
the  captured  Texan  artillery  was 
brought  up  to  blast  the  convent 
walls.  Squads  of  Mexicans  added 
volley  after  volley  of  rifle  fire  to  the 
cannonading.  The  Mexican  officers 
ordered  a full-scale  bayonet  charge 
into  rooms. 

Through  doors,  windows  and 
loopholes,  Texans  still  mowed 
down  the  Mexicans  who  had  come 
to  kill  them.  Sheer  force  of  numbers 
allowed  the  attackers  to  push  their 
way  past  their  own  dead.  The  em- 
battled Texans  used  their  rifles  as 
clubs  as  long  as  they  had  room  to 
swing  them  and  then  threw  aside 
their  rifles  and  drew  their  knives. 

Carnage  at  the  Church. 
The  convent,  reduced  to  rubble  and 
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corpses,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Mexicans  who  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  church,  where  the  last 
Texans  were  barricaded.  Santa 
Anna’s  men  swept  across  the 
square  but  the  Texans  had  swung 
around  the  cannon  defending  the 
church  walls  and  trained  it  on  the 
Mexican  mass  in  the  square.  This 
left  carnage  where  cheering  Mexi- 
cans had  thronged  moments  before. 
The  invaders  fell  back.  Standing 
and  kneeling  like  execution  squads, 
other  Mexicans  aimed  at  the  Texans 
and  killed  every  man  behind  the 
cannon. 

The  Mexicans  renewed  the 
charge  against  the  church  and  after 


(2)  WHERE  CROCKETT  DIED 
(D  WHERE  BOWIE  DIED 


The  old  Alamo  mission  served  as  a 
strongpoint  for  the  Texans’  last-ditch  de- 
fense. Close-in  combat  raged  in  square, 
stockade,  convent,  church. 

more  hand-to-hand  fighting  the 
church  fell. 

Crockett  fell  under  the 
charge.  Colonel  Bowie  fired  his  pis- 
tols into  the  soldiers  who  found  him 
helpless  in  his  room.  He  was  finally 
pinned  to  his  bed  by  Mexican 
bayonets.  Bonham,  ignoring  the 
enemy  who  engulfed  him,  went 
down.  Lieutenant  Dickenson  kissed 
his  wife  and  child  who  were  in  the 
convent  room  and  then  returned  to 
the  post  where  he  died.  When  the 
last  Texan  fell,  Mexican  bayonet 
squads  sought  out  the  wounded  and 


ran  them  through. 

Stillness.  A stillness  settled 
over  the  Alamo  that  was  as  shatter- 
ing to  the  ear  as  the  sound  of  rifle 
and  cannon  fire  had  been  minutes 
earlier.  The  moans  of  the  dying 
mingled  with  the  footsteps  of  the 
soldiers  who  looked  for  any  remain- 
ing defenders.  Five  more  Texans 
who  tried  to  hide  as  the  battle  ended 
were  brought  before  Santa  Anna 
and  executed  immediately. 

Santa  Anna  ordered  all  the 
dead  Texans  placed  in  a pile  with 
wood  and  brush  and  the  heap  was 
set  afire.  And  the  Mexicans  counted 
their  dead.  After  filling  the 
graveyard,  they  threw  the  remaining 
corpses  into  the  river.  Ramon  Mar- 
tinez Caro,  Santa  Anna’s  secretary, 
said  300  Mexicans  were  killed  and 
another  100  died  from  wounds.  An- 
selmo  Bogarra,  the  one  defender 
who  fought  through  the  battle  and 
escaped,  reported  to  Sam  Houston 
that  there  were  521  Mexican  dead 
and  as  many  wounded.  Alcalde 
Ruiz  of  San  Antonio,  who  superin- 
tended interment  of  the  dead,  esti- 
mated the  scene  was  strewn  with 
1,600  of  Santa  Anna’s  dead  and 
dying. 

Six  Texans  left  the  Alamo 
alive.  Santa  Anna  sent  Mrs.  Dick- 
enson, the  wife  of  the  lieutenant 
who  died  in  the  fort,  to  announce 
the  victory.  Her  child  was  also 
spared.  A Mrs.  Albury  of  San  An- 
tonio and  her  child  were  allowed  to 
live  and  so  was  a Mexican  woman 
who  was  in  the  fort  during  the  fight. 
A negro  servant  boy  of  Colonel 
Travis  was  not  immediately  slain 
and  later  escaped.  Anselmo  Bogarra 
escaped  before  he  could  be  captured 
and  reported  the  battle  to  Sam 
Houston. 

Six  weeks  after  the  siege. 
General  Houston  rallied  his  troops 
with  the  historic  cry,  “Remember 
the  Alamo!’’  and  achieved  Texan 
independence  with  the  victory  of 
San  Jacinto. 

“Remember  the  Alamo!’’ 
ignited  the  fire  from  which  other 
Texan  patriots  drew  inspiration.  It 
became  the  rallying  cry  for  the 
struggle  which  made  Texas  a repub- 
lic and  later  one  of  the  United 
States.  ^ 


SOLDIERS 


THE  TORNADO  roared  through  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  April  3,  1974,  headed  north.  Within  minutes  the  town  lay  in  ruins.  As 
local  officials  and  the  state  police  assessed  the  situation,  a request  for  helicop- 
ter medical  evacuation  support  went  to  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Weather  conditions  hampered  helicopter  movement  into  the  small 
town  on  the  Ohio  River,  so  four  Army  ambulances  were  dispatched.  In  less 
than  an  hour,  units  from  Fort  Knox  were  at  the  scene  to  provide  assistance 
and  transport  seriously  injured  persons  to  Ireland  Army  Hospital. 

Army  units  worked  throughout  the  night  searching  the  rubble  for  peo- 
ple, providing  food  and  water,  restoring  communications  and  giving  aid  to  the 
surviving  families.  The  next  morning  the  active  Army  units  were  relieved  by 
National  Guard  units  which  continued  the  assistance. 

This  same  scene  was  repeated  many  times  that  day  as  tornadoes  ripped 
through  11  states  and  left  nearly  200  dead  and  thousands  homeless. 

Army  and  Reserve  Component  personnel  were  called  to  assist  civilian 
communities  in  many  of  the  areas.  In  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the  Army’s  own 
facilities  were  the  scene  of  destruction  when  a tornado  struck  the  headquarters 
of  Redstone  Arsenal. 

Aid  Role.  Reports  of  military  relief  operations  following  a disaster  are 
almost  an  everyday  feature  of  modern  American  life.  Americans  have  come  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  military  will  automatically  step  in  to  save  lives  and 
ease  pain  in  times  of  catastrophe. 

But  the  Army’s  role  in  disaster  relief  was  not  always  so  certain.  There 
was  a time,  in  fact,  when  it  played  almost  no  role  at  all. 

The  origins  of  the  Army’s  participation  in  disaster  relief  are  obscure. 
Unlike  the  major  contributions  made  in  the  areas  of  exploration  and  internal 
improvements,  there  are  few  references  to  military  activity  in  the  wake  of 
disasters  until  after  the  Civil  War. 

Prior  to  1860  the  War  Department  was  chiefly  concerned  with  protec- 
ting our  coasts  and  the  frontier  against  Indian  attack.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  arsenals  and  coast  artillery  units,  most  of  its  rather  limited  resources  were 
deployed  well  away  from  population  centers. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  Army  became  more  active  in  relieving  the 
effects  of  catastrophes.  But  when  it  assisted,  it  did  so  only  as  a last  resort, 
when  the  alternative  was  continuing  tragedy. 

The  need  for  military  involvement  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the 
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country  lacked  an  official  relief  agency.  The  American 
Red  Cross  was  founded  in  1881  but  lacked  official 
standing  until  1905. 

In  the  meantime,  the  task  of  providing  relief  fell 
to  the  Army  by  default.  In  1871,  Major  General  Philip 
H.  Sheridan  sent  troops  to  help  combat  the  Chicago 
fire.  The  War  Department  authorized  the  Army  to  issue 

200.000  rations  and  10,000  tents  to  ease  the  victims 
plight. 

During  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  in  1878,  the  Army  contributed 
more  than  150  tons  of  food  and  took  on  the  job  of  deliv- 
ering civilian-contributed  relief  supplies  to  the  area. 

Army  tents  sheltered  victims  of  the  Charleston 
earthquake  of  1886,  the  Johnstown  flood  of  1889  and  the 
Seattle  fire  of  the  same  year. 

In  1902,  when  a volcano  erupted  on  the  French 
island  of  Martinique,  Army  forces  on  Puerto  Rico  dis- 
patched rations  to  feed  50,000  people. 

The  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906 
were  a giant  task  for  the  military.  The  relief  effort  was 
so  large  that  comparisons  can  only  be  made  with  actual 
warfare,  when  it  is  necessary  to  occupy,  govern  and 
sustain  a conquered  territory. 

The  earthquake  hit  suddenly  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  of  April  18,  1906,  claiming  victims  as  they 
slept.  Following  the  upheaval,  San  Francisco  endured 
the  worst  fire  to  hit  an  American  city  in  this  century. 

The  fire  burned  for  3 days,  consuming  an  area 
half  again  as  large  as  that  devastated  in  the  great 
Chicago  fire  in  1871.  The  havoc  which  followed 
dwarfed  that  of  the  initial  impact  of  the  earthquake. 

In  addition  to  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  con- 
tingents, the  California  National  Guard,  local  police 
and  citizen  groups  assisted  in  the  recovery. 

For  2 weeks,  600  soldiers  fed  more  than  250,000 
people  daily  at  nearly  200  food  distribution  points. 
Army  physicians  worked  to  meet  immediate  medical 
needs  and  improve  sanitary  conditions  in  the  impro- 
vised refugee  centers. 

While  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire  might  have 
been  one  high  point  in  military  contributions  to  disaster 
relief,  it  was  not  an  isolated  case.  The  Army  was  called 
upon  with  increasing  frequency.  Soldiers  helped  flood 
victims  along  the  Mississippi  River  in  1912,  feeding 

185.000  people,  sheltering  20,000  of  them  and  supplying 

50.000  head  of  cattle  with  forage.  Army  troop  trans- 
ports saved  more  than  400  people  from  drowning  when 
the  Brazos  River  overflowed  its  banks  in  1913. 

By  the  1920s,  disaster  relief  operations  were  al- 
most so  routine  a feature  of  military  activity  the  Army 
published  a regulation  governing  the  work. 

Disaster  relief  continued  through  the  explosion 
of  a freighter  of  ammonium  nitrate  in  Texas  City,  Tex., 
to  the  terrible  tornadoes  that  swept  across  the  south  and 
midwest  last  spring.  In  each  case,  the  Army  and  other 
organizations  responded  quickly,  saving  lives,  easing 
misery,  protecting  people  and  property,  and  helping 
with  the  inevitable  cleanup  in  the  wake  of  the  disaster. 

# 


When  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  was  stricken  by  floods  in  1972  more 
than  2,500  Guardsmen  were  on  hand  to  aid  in  search  and  res- 
cue operations. 


Soldiers  from  Fort  Knox  searched  rubble,  treated  the  injured, 
brought  food,  water  and  security  when  a tornado  hit  Branden- 
burg, Ky.,  in  1974. 


U.S.  Army  medic  distributes  food  and  clothing  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  after  an  earthquake  left  thousands  homeless  at 
Christmas  time  1972. 
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SOLDIERS 


When  that  voice  on  the  phone,  the  letter  on  your  desk  or  your  neighbor  across  the  fence  comes  up  with  a pointed 
question  about  the  Army,  do  you:  (1)  cringe,  (2)  change  the  subject,  (3)  answer  cheerfully,  frankly  and  in  detail? 

In  most  cases,  having  the  facts  at  your  command  makes  all  the  difference  between  a cheerful,  willing  response 
and  a negative,  defensive  stance.  Knowing  the  facts  breeds  confidence.  Knowing  the  box-score  of  Army  achievements 
generates  pride. 

In  town,  office  or  social  gathering,  the  knowledgeable  soldier  becomes  the  Army’s  spokesman  and  interpreter. 
His  ready  response  speaks  volumes. 


WHEN  SOMEONE  ASKS 


SECRETARY  OF  TEIE  ARMY  Howard  H.  Callaway  met  recently  with  Army  Staff  members  to  advocate  grass- 
roots application  of  the  "Glad  You  Asked”  policy  followed  in  his  office. 

"We  need  to  conduct  our  business  in  such  a manner  that  if  anyone  asks  us  a question,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
respond  by  saying  "I'm  glad  you  asked!"  — and  really  mean  it,”  the  Secretary  says. 

Secretary  Callaway  is  aware  that  “many  of  our  Army  personnel  have  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  hard  data  — facts  and 
figures  — the  public  expects  them  to  know  about  today’s  Army.  For  this  reason,  ‘Glad  you  Asked’  information  has  been 
compiled  to  make  everyone  in  the  Army  a more  knowledgeable  spokesman.  I ask  that  this  information  be  circulated  as 
widely  as  possible.” 

Here  are  highlights  of  basic  facts  about  the  Army  compiled  by  Army  News  Features  and  distributed  service-wide: 


OUR  COMBAT-SUPPORT  RATIO 

• The  number  of  soldiers  in  combat 
units  (infantry,  armor,  artillery)  compared  to 
the  number  in  combat  support  units  (re- 
search. medical,  intelligence,  communica- 
tion, transportation)  is  up  from  43  percent  in 
FY  73  to  53  per  cent  in  FY  76. 

• Support  forces  in  Europe  were  re- 
duced by  12,000  in  1974  alone. 

• Seven  thousand  officer  spaces  have 
been  converted  to  enlisted  spaces. 

• More  than  13,000  military  spaces 
have  been  reallocated  since  1973  to  help 
achieve  a 16-division  active  Army. 

• The  Army  has  activated  or  will  acti- 
vate 48  combat  battalions,  including  those 
needed  to  complete  the  new  combat  divi- 
sions, by  the  end  of  FY  76.  These  combat 
units  of  infantry,  artillery  and  armor  — and 
similar  battalions  — will  provide  a 17  percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  rapidly  deployable 
active  Army  combat  battalions  compared 
with  the  number  at  the  end  of  FY  74. 
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OUR  QUALITY  CONTENT 

By  gradually  limiting  the  acceptance 
of  mental  category  IV*  personnel  and  em- 
phasizing quality  recruitment,  the  Army  has 
improved  its  educational  level  by  increasing 
the  number  of  high  school  graduates.  A pro- 
file of  the  educational  content  of  the  Army's 
all-volunteer  enlisted  force  in  December  1974 
as  compared  to  the  composite  draft/volunteer 
Army  in  December  1971  shows: 


Educational  Level 

Dec. 

1971 

Dec. 

1974 

College  graduates 

4.8 

1.8 

1-4  Years  of  College 

13.2 

8.9 

High  School  Graduates/ 
GED  equivalent 

51.1 

64.7 

Non  High  School 
Graduates 

30.9 

24.6 

(Percent) 

PROFILE  OF  ENLISTED  FORCE 
MENTAL  COMPOSITION  AS  COMPARED 
TO  SOCIETY  AT  LARGE 
(BY  PERCENTAGE) 


U S.  Population 
(Percentile 
Distribution) 


Mental 

Category 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1 

5.1 

4.4 

4.3 

4.0 

8 

ii 

27.3 

27.0 

28.4 

28.5 

28 

III 

44.8 

47.2 

49.2 

51.0 

34 

IV 

22.8 

21.4 

18.1 

16.5 

21 

V 

9 

* To  assess  quality,  the  Army  uses  five  men- 
tal category  levels  as  determined  by  en- 
trance tests:  categories  1 and  II  are 
100th-65th  percentile;  category  III  is 
64th-31st  percentile;  category  IV,  30th- 1 1th 
percentile;  and  category  V is  unacceptable 
for  enlistment,  falling  below  the  10th  per- 
centile. 


OUR  STRENGTH  AND 
GRADE  DISTRIBUTION 

As  of  March  31,  1975,  our  Active 
Army  consisted  of  771,367  members,  distri- 
buted by  grade  as  follows: 


PVT 

169,213 

WOI 

1,942 

2LT 

10,982 

PFC 

94,867 

CW2 

6,890 

1 LT 

12,499 

CPL/SP4 

167,612 

CW3 

3,238 

CPT 

33,076 

SGT/SP5 

101,699 

CW4 

1,294 

MAJ 

16,910 

SSG/SP6 

71,862 

LTC 

10,990 

SFC/SP7 

46,600 

COL 

4,873 

1SG/MSG 

12,714 

BG 

229 

CSM/SGM 

3,647 

MG 

185 

LTG 

33 

GEN 

1 1 

GA 

1 

668,214 

13,364 

89,789 

Current  ratio  is  about  1 commissioned  or 
warrant  officer  to  every  6.5  enlisted  men, 
indicating  a downward  trend  from  1 officer 
to  every  5.7  enlisted  men  in  1972.  A target  of 
1 to  7 is  projected  for  FY  76. 


HOW  ARMY  DOLLARS  ARE  SPENT 

(in  billions) 

FY  1975 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 


New  NCO  Programs 

The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
(DCSPER)  recently  approved  two  new 
career  programs  for  sergeants  major 
and  first  sergeants . To  be  eligible  for 
the  First  Sergeants  Program  an  indivi- 
dual must  have  served  for  at  least  90 
days  in  a 1SG  position  or  must  have 
successfully  completed  a Unit  Adminis- 
tration Course  for  lSGs . In  all  cases , 
he  must  be  recommended  by  his  battal- 
ion or  equivalent  level  commander . 

The  new  Sergeants  Major  Program  will 
include  all  SGMs  and  individuals  whose 
names  appear  on  the  list  for  promotion 
to  SGM.  Requisitioning  of  SGMs  will  be 
eliminated.  MILPERCEN's  career  man- 
agers will  make  direct  SGM  unit  assign- 
ments just  as  they  do  for  command 
sergeants  major. 

Check  Your  Files 

A soldier's  Official  Military  Personnel 
File  (OMPF)  is  a major  factor  when  DA 
selection  boards  consider  individuals 
for  military  and  civilian  schooling  and 
promotion.  Accurate  efficiency  reports 
and  up-to-date  photographs  are  impor- 
tant because  they  show  both  the  sol- 
dier's on-duty  and  potential  ability  as 
well  as  his  physical  bearing  and  ap- 
pearance. Refer  to  AR  640-10  to 
double-check  that  everything  you  feel 
should  be  in  your  file  is  actually  there . 


Were  you  Born?  Are  You  Sure? 

Where  were  you  born?  Are  you  sure? 
Unless  you  have  proof  you'll  get  no- 
where protesting  as  Will  Rogers  once 
did:  "I  can't  prove  I was  born,  but  you 

can't  deny  I'm  here."  Last  year  320,899 
citizens  found  themselves  in  that  pre- 
dicament and  turned  to  the  U .S  . Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  help.  Every  10  years 
the  Bureau  takes  a population  census . 
The  Bureau,  for  a small  fee,  will  send 
you  a transcript  from  the  census  year 
that  will  best  serve  your  needs.  You 
can  then  present  this  record  as  evi- 
dence when  applying  to  the  state  for  a 
delayed  birth  certificate . Or  you  can 
use  it  many  places  in  lieu  of  a birth 
certificate . 

Only  the  Best  Can  Re-Up 

The  Army's  reenlistment  program  has  a 
problem . Reenlistments  are  higher  than 
predicted  but  there  is  a shortage  of 
funds  with  which  to  pay  re-up  bonuses 
and  accrued  leave  payments . Effective 
April  1,  all  persons  with  more  than  15 
days  AWOL , within  1 year  of  their  ETS  , 
will  be  prohibited  from  reenlistment . 

All  persons  with  non-qualifying  scores 
on  the  PMOS  test  and  all  persons  who 
do  not  have  a primary  MOS  evaluation 
score  will  also  be  prohibited , although 
extensions  may  be  granted  to  allow  time 
to  take  the  test  and  receive  a score . In 
addition , no  enlisted  persons  can  re- 
enlist until  they  are  within  3 months  of 
their  ETS  date. 
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Re-Up  Options  Axed 

Eight  reenlistment  options  have  been 
terminated  by  the  Army . The  options 
axed  are  the  Army  Career  Group,  Air- 
borne Training  and  Duty,  Career  Coun- 
seling Duty,  Special  Forces,  Practical 
Nurse,  Army  Air  Defense  Command, 
In-Service  Drill  Sergeant,  WAC  Train- 
ing Sergeant  and  Instructor  Duty. 

Beware  of  Grass 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  the  effects  of 
marijuana.  The  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  reports  that  current  re- 
search data  indicate  extensive  use  of 
marijuana  may  be  more  harmful  than 
previously  suspected . In  the  past , 
some  data  indicated  that  regular  mari- 
juana use  for  long  periods  of  time  may 
cause  brain  damage.  A recent  study 
showed  that  chronic  use  of  marijuana 
may  lower  the  levels  of  male  sex  hor- 
mones in  some  men . There  is  also  evi- 
dence that  marijuana  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  a driver's  coordination  and 
perception,  and  marijuana  smokers 
are  more  prone  to  disease  than  non- 
smokers  . 

New  Efficiency  Reports 

Two  new  Enlisted  Evaluation  Report 
(EER)  forms — one  for  soldiers  in  grades 
E5  and  below  and  one  for  senior  NCOs — 
are  scheduled  to  replace  the  present 
report  form  in  October  1975.  The  sen- 
ior report  form  will  require  such  addi- 
tional evaluations  as  the  person's  lead- 
ership ability.  Another  feature  of  both 
reports  will  be  the  creation  of  an  "in- 
dorser" to  examine  each  report . This 
gives  two  independent  observations  of 
the  rated  soldier's  work.  The  final 
score  and  comments  provided  to  the 
soldier  will  be  open  so  the  soldier  will 
be  able  to  determine  exactly  how  that 
score  was  achieved. 


New  Upgrade 

Everywhere  you  look  it  seems  the  Army 
is  upgrading  quality  and  tightening  its 
belt.  More  than  800  E5s  are  feeling  the 
squeeze.  They've  been  barred  from  re- 
enlistment under  the  Army's  qualitative 
management  program . A Department  of 
the  Army  board  reviewed  4,500  E5s 
who  had  more  than  11  years  in  service 
and  found  810  of  them  unfit  for  reten- 
tion . The  Board  is  examining  records 
of  soldiers  who  aren't  progressing 
through  the  ranks  with  their  peers. 

(The  average  service  time  for  promo- 
tion to  E6  is  6 years  and  10  months)  . 
There's  an  appeal  route  to  remove  the 
reenlistment  bar — but  it's  all  uphill. 

Of  3,000  soldiers  barred  from  reenlist- 
ment since  May  1974,  only  99  have  im- 
proved their  performance  enough  to  be 
retained  in  the  ranks . 

Education  Status 

Recently , DA  took  a hard  look  at  volun- 
tary education.  Here's  what  it  found: 
a.  Enrollment  in  VA's  Predischarge 
Education  Program  (PREP)  increased 
88  percent  over  the  past  2 years.  How- 
ever , the  percentage  of  soldiers  receiv- 
ing diplomas  has  not  kept  pace . Less 
then  30  percent  of  PREP  participants 
graduate.  One  reason  for  this  low  rate 
is  that  some  PREP  schools  have  restric- 
tions concerning  award  of  diplomas . 

DA  says  PREP  schools  should  be  care- 
fully selected.  They  should  give  diplo- 
mas based  on  examination  results  and 
give  credit  for  nontraditional  (Army) 
experiences . b . More  colleges  have 
joined  the  Servicemen's  Opportunity 
College  (SOC)  . SOC  is  important  to 
soldiers  because  participating  colleges 
have  liberal  entrance  and  residency  re- 
quirements and  provide  opportunities 
for  transfer  of  credit . An  Army  goal  is 
that  each  installation  should  have  at 
least  one  SOC  school. 
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Who  Reads  SOLDIERS? 

Who  reads  SOLDIERS  magazine?  You 
do , and  so  do  a lot  of  other  people . At 
least  that's  what  the  experts  tell  us.  To 
find  out  exactly  who  our  audience  is 
and  what  it  likes  to  read , SOLDIERS 
periodically  participates  in  the  MILPER- 
CEN  Survey  Program . This  gives  us  a 
valid  measure  of  our  readers'  habits 
and  preferences . The  November  1974 
survey  included  five  questions  on  our 
magazine . The  questions  and  results 
follow : 

1 .  How  often  do  you  read  SOLDIERS 
magazine? 

Those  EM  who  responded  "every 
month"  or  "frequently": 

Increase  From 

Percentage:  Previous  Survey: 


E-l 

32.6% 

12.5 

E-2 

33.0 

2.1 

E-3 

37.6 

.4 

E-4 

44.9 

— 

E-5 

65.2 

.5 

E-6 

75.7 

.4 

E-7 

82.2 

.8 

E-8 

89.8 

1.2 

All  Ranks 

53.1 

4.2 

2.  Why  don't  you  read  every  issue 
of  SOLDIERS  magazine? 

There  were  three  main  responses  to 
this  question:  a)  Don't  see  it,  b)  No 
time,  c)  Not  interested , Results  show- 
ed that  the  first  reason,  "Don't  See  it," 
was  most  important.  Data  is  taken  from 
those  readers  who  responded  "frequent- 
ly," "rarely"  or  "seldom"  to  the  previ- 
ous question. 


Don't 

No 

Not 

See: 

Time: 

Interested 

E-l 

39.8% 

20.6% 

19.8% 

E-2 

41.4 

12.3 

25.9 

E-3 

41.0 

10.4 

25.1 

E-4 

47.8 

9.9 

25.6 

E-5 

60.9 

11.1 

20.5 

E-6 

68.8 

12.3 

14.5 

E-7 

72.2 

14.2 

10.8 

E-8.E-9 

Data 

not  available 

3 .  Which  type  of  article  would  you 
most  like  to  see  in  SOLDIERS  magazine? 


The  remaining  two  questions  dealt  with 
the  balance  of  text  and  pictures  and  the 
magazine's  objectivity.  63.3  percent 
of  EM  said  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
text-picture  ratio.  47.5  percent  of  our 
audience  feel  SOLDIERS  presents  more 
of  the  good  than  the  bad  side  of  Army 
topics.  32.4  percent  of  all  EM  believe 
the  magazine's  features  are  balanced. 

We  conclude  from  this  data  that  SOL- 
DIERS continues  to  attract  and  hold 
large  numbers  of  soldiers.  We'll  con- 
tinue to  try  to  make  SOLDIERS  as  read- 
able and  enjoyable  as  possible.  But 
we  need  your  input.  Let  us  hear  from 
you.  It's  your  magazine. 


SOLDIERS,  the  Army's  official  magazine,  is  published  under  supervision  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Information  to  provide  timely,  factual  information  on  policies,  plans,  operations  and 
technical  developments  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  other  information  on  topics  of  interest  to  the  Active  Army.  Army  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve  and  Department  of  the 
Army  civilian  employees.  It  also  conveys  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  topics  of  professional  interest  to  Army  members  and  assists  in  achieving 
information  objectives  of  the  Army*  Manuscripts  of  interest  to  Army  personnel  are  invited.  Direct  communication  is  authorized  to  Editor,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314*  Phone:  Autovon  284-6671  or  Area  Code  202-274-6672*  Unless  otherwise  indicated  material  may  be  reprinted  provided  credit  is  given  to  SOLDIERS  and  the  author* 
Military  distribution:  From  the  U.S.  Army  AG  Publications  Center,  2800  Eastern  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  MD  21220  in  accordance  with  DA  form  12-5  requirements  submitted  by 
commanders*  Individual  Subscriptions:  $18.80  annually  to  Stateside  and  APO  addresses;  $23,50  to  foreign  addresses*  Individual  paid  subscriptions  are  available  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC  20402*Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication  approved  by  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army,  July  17,  1973. 
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DIARY  OF  AIM  ALCOHOLIC 

' SEE  PAGE 


1 EM 

X 

vv»  \ 

if' 

Fort  Sullivan  Stands 


June  28,  1776.  In  the  face  of 
British  fire,  Sergeant  William  Jasper 
secures  the  damaged  South  Carolina 
banner  to  a makeshift  staff,  reassur- 
ing 400  colonial  defenders  — and  the 
British  fleet  — that  Fort  Sullivan  on 


Charleston  Harbor  has  not  fallen. 

This  scene  is  one  of  ten 
painted  by  H.  Charles  McBarron  for 
the  Army’s  Center  of  Military  His- 
tory. The  series,  “Soldiers  of  the 
American  Revolution,”  accurately 


portrays  uniforms,  arms  and  equip- 
ment as  they  appeared  in  Rev- 
olutionary campaigns.  To  obtain  the 
series,  write  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


ARMY  AT  LARGE 

ACS:  10  Years  Old 

A good  friend  is  celebrating  its  tenth 
birthday  this  month.  The  Army  Com- 
munity Service  (ACS)  program  was 
established  July  25,  1965,  to  provide 
soldiers  and  their  families  with  a cen- 
tral source  of  information  and  guidance 
in  meeting  personal  and  family  problems. 
Since  then,  ACS  has  provided  services 
such  as  referral,  relocation  assistance, 
personal  and  budget  counseling  and 
emergency  assistance.  It  has  grown 
from  6 to  159  centers  and  points  of  con- 
tact. The  centers  are  staffed  by  460 
full-time  personnel  and  3,500  volun- 
teers. Volunteers  contributed  653,772 
hours  in  FY  74,  while  ACS  centers 
responded  to  2,032,685  requests  for 
services . 


One  Station  Training 

Fort  Ord,  Calif. , and  Fort  Polk,  La.  , 
are  getting  out  of  the  basic  combat 
training  business.  Both  BCT  and  AIT 
are  being  phased  out  as  the  two  instal- 
lations become  "home  stations"  for  di- 
visional units.  In  the  near  future,  most 
soldiers  will  receive  both  BCT  and  AIT 
at  one  installation.  This  is  part  of  the 
Army's  one  station  training  program. 
Selected  individuals  at  Fort  Polk  and 
Fort  Ord  will  be  reassigned  to  other 
training  centers  in  order  to  capitalize 
on  their  experience  as  training  cadre. 


Gifts  of  Life 

Army  reservists  of  the  123d  Reserve 
Command , headquartered  in  Indian- 
apolis , celebrated  Army  Reserve  Com- 
munity Month  in  a big  way.  They 
donated  15  kidney  dialysis  machines  to 
kidney  treatment  centers  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan . The  machines  were  purchas- 
ed by  collecting  and  redeeming  30  mil- 
lion commercial  trading  stamps  during 
an  18-month  period . Extensive  support 
and  publicity  was  given  the  project  by 
syndicated  columnist  Ann  Landers . 

Armored  Warfare 

Two  young  soldiers  passed  by.  One 
wore  the  1st  Armored  Division  patch 
and  the  other  the  2d  Armored  Division 
patch.  The  unit  designations  were  on 
their  right  sleeves.  We  believed  neith- 
er division  was  represented  in  Vietnam. 
We  were  wrong.  A check  with  the  Of- 
fice, Chief  of  Military  History,  confirm- 
ed that  the  1st  Squadron,  1st  Cavalry 
(1st  Armored  Division)  and  the  2d 
Squadron,  1st  Cavalry  (2d  Armored 
Division)  fought  in  Vietnam.  When  the 
units  deployed  they  were  placed  under 
operational  control  of  Pacific  Theater 
units.  The  squadrons  remained  tech- 
nically assigned  to  their  parent  divi- 
sions. About  10,000  soldiers  served 
with  the  squadrons  in  Vietnam.  Those 
still  on  active  duty  or  in  the  active  re- 
serve may  still  wear  the  distinctive  Old 
Ironsides  or  Hell  on  Wheels  on  their 
right  sleeves . 
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PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 

Weapons  Training  for  Women 

DA  has  announced  weapons  training  in- 
structions for  female  soldiers . Effec- 
tive July  1,  1975,  women  entering  the 
Army  are  required  to  take  individual 
defensive  weapons  training  as  part 
of  BCT.  Women  will  not  be  given  offen- 
sive-type weapons  training  nor  will 
they  be  separated  from  the  service  or 
denied  reenlistment  for  failing  to  qual- 
ify. Conscientious  objectors  will  con- 
tinue to  be  excused . Women  currently 
in  the  service  will  continue  the  current 
voluntary  weapons  training  program . 
However , regulations  will  be  revised 
to  say  that  soldiers  who  fail  to  com- 
plete this  training  will  be  ineligible 
for  reenlistment . 


E9  Board 

A selection  board  will  meet  this  August 
to  consider  soldiers  for  promotion  to 
sergeant  major.  The  primary  zone  of 
consideration  includes  active  duty  E8s 
with  a date  of  rank  of  April  30,  1971,  or 
earlier . The  secondary  zone  includes 
E8s  with  a date  of  rank  between  May  1, 
1971,  and  July  31,  1972.  Soldiers  with- 
out a high  school  diploma  or  GED  equiv- 
alent are  ineligible  for  promotion  to  ser- 
geant major . Soldiers  within  the  zones 
of  consideration  are  reminded  that  MOS 
test  scores  and  a current  photograph 
are  essential  items  in  your  file. 


4-Year  Enlistments 

The  Army  is  trying  to  get  more  persons 
to  sign  up  for  4-year  terms  of  enlist- 
ment. The  goal  for  FY  1976  is  to  have 
25  percent  of  all  enlistments  be  for 
4 or  more  years . The  Army  hopes 
to  accomplish  this  goal  by  requiring 
minimum  service  for  more  than  100 
MOSs. 


CSM  Retention 

For  the  third  consecutive  year , DA  in- 
tends to  retain  selected  command  ser- 
geants major  beyond  30  years  active 
duty . Those  eligible  for  retention  must 
be  able  to  complete  35  years  active  serv- 
ice before  their  55th  birthday , have  a 
primary  MOS  score  of  110  or  higher 
and  have  a current  ETS  date  in  1976. 

Pregnant  Uniforms 

Pregnant  soldiers , unable  to  wear  their 
normal  military  uniforms,  may  now  wear 
civilian  maternity  dresses  and  pant- 
suits . No  insignia  are  required  with 
the  civilian  attire , but  a nameplate  stat- 
ing name , rank  and  the  corps  to  which 
the  woman  is  assigned  is  mandatory . 

Per  Diem-Mileage  Raises 

Help  is  on  the  way  for  travelers . Pres- 
ident Ford  signed  into  law  a bill  that 
raises  per  diem  for  federal  civilian  em- 
ployees from  $25  to  $35  a day  with  some 
exceptions  for  high  priced  areas . The 
bill  also  raises  mileage  allowances  for 
privately  owned  autos  from  12  cents  a 
mile  to  20  cents  a mile.  There  is  simi- 
lar legislation  for  military  personnel 
now  pending  in  Congress . 

PAP  May  Extend  Leaves 

Leave  extensions  for  emergencies  are 
now  less  hassle.  DA  announces  that  the 
MILPERCEN  Personnel  Assistance  Point 
(PAP)  liaison  element  has  authority  to 
extend  leaves  for  soldiers  on  leave  or 
in  transit . If  PAP  determines  the  exten- 
sion is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Army , 
it  may  approve  the  request.  This  pro- 
vides soldiers  a single  point  of  contact 
should  the  need  arise.  You  may  call 
PAP  at  Autovon  221-0170;  or  write 
Commander,  U.S.  Army  MILPERCEN, 
ATTN:  DAPC-EPC-AM,  2461  Eisenhow- 
er Ave. , Alexandria,  Va.  22331. 
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THE  4-DAY  PASS 

In  the  May  1975  issue  of  SOL- 
DIERS, the  article  entitled  "On 
Leave  and  Pass"  refers  to  both  a 

3- day  and  a 4-day  pass.  While  I 
am  fully  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
visions for  3-day  passes  in  Chap- 
ter 10,  AR  630-5,  I can  find  no 
authority  for  a 4-day  pass. 

For  my  personal  information  and 
for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  who  may 
be  misled  by  an  otherwise  well- 
written  article,  would  you  please 
advise  me  of  the  authority  for  a 

4- day  pass.  If  the  article  is  in 
error,  I trust  that  you  will  publish 
a clarification  in  a future  issue  of 
SOLDIERS. 

COL  Kenneth  R.  Wilson 

APO  New  York 

Our  May  issue  appeared  in  the 
field  before  MILPERCEN  had  an- 
nounced a complete  revision  of 
AR  630-5  which  includes  the  auth- 
ority for  the  U-day  pass.  Copies 
of  the  revised  AR  are  scheduled  to 
be  distributed  worldwide  by  July  15. 

NEW  GREEN  SHIRT 

Recently  I read  where  the  Army 
is  field  testing  a new  type  green 
shirt  designed  for  wear  without  the 
Class  A green  jacket.  You  would 
be  performing  a real  reader  serv- 
ice if  you  were  to  run  a picture  of 
this  new  shirt  in  a forthcoming 
edition  of  SOLDIERS. 

2LT  J . Clyde  Allen 

APO  New  York 

See  "What's  New" , page  54,  this 
issue. 

OUTSTANDING  BENEFITS 

The  May  1975  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
was  by  far  the  most  rewarding  and 


interesting  I have  yet  read.  It  was 
particularly  noteworthy  because  it 
dealt  with  what  is  most  important. 

Every  article  was  deeper  in  sub- 
ject matter  than  any  other  pamphlet 
I have  read.  Take  time  now  to  pat 
yourself  on  the  back  for  a remark- 
able job  on  Army  Benefits. 

This  issue  sold  me  on  the  Army; 
besides,  what  employer  can  pub- 
lish an  entire  magazine  on  their 
benefits,  or  will  try? 

SP4  John  Pawelski 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 


SINGLES  PENALIZED 

Your  articles  on  Army  benefits 
in  the  May  issue  of  SOLDIERS  was 
excellent  and  enlightening. 

But  what  about  the  single  soldier 
and  others  who  don't  fall  into  that 
"average"  category?  For  him  many 
of  those  "bennies"  simply  are  not 
usable. 

In  many  units,  the  single  soldier 
is  assigned  barracks  which  are  un- 
satisfactory, yet  he  is  not  able  to 
draw  BAQ.  By  not  allowing  him 
separate  rations  he  is  forced  to  eat 
in  the  mess  hall  or  on  the  economy 
at  his  own  expense. 

Most  of  the  available  education 
(especially  the  on-duty  variety) 
seems  to  be  aimed  at  the  high 
school  dropout  or  those  seeking 
"Mickey  Mouse"  type  college  cred- 
its to  get  more  promotion  points. 

The  recent  pay  raises  were  ac- 
companied by  a reduction  and/or 
elimination  of  such  things  as  pro 
pay,  SP  pay,  etc.  Many  of  the  bet- 
ter soldiers  lost  money  on  the  deal. 

Let's  not  forget  the  other  side 
when  we  think  of  benefits.  And 
let's  not  penalize  a soldier  for  be- 
ing single! 

SP5  George  T.  Palecek 

Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


MOVING  A BENEFIT? 

Telling  me  that  moving  is  a bene- 
fit (May  75)  made  me  wonder  what 
the  definition  of  "benefit"  is! 

In  almost  11  years  of  service 
and  about  to  embark  upon  my 
eighth  move,  I have  never  mone- 
tarily benefited--or  even  broken 
even--from  any  of  my  moves. 

For  real  benefits  in  moving,  one 
might  consider  how  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice employee  is  treated:  He  is  re- 

imbursed for  costs  of  selling  and 
buying  a home  (worth  between 
$2, 500  and  $3, 500  at  today's 
prices) . He  receives  $200  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses.  He  is  enti- 
tled to  a fully  paid  round  trip  to 
the  new  location  to  look  the  area 
over  or  house  hunt.  He  is  paid 
both  mileage  allowance  and  per 
diem  while  in  transit.  And  he  is 
entitled  to  Temporary  Quarters 
Subsistence  Allowance  for  up  to  30 
days,  at  the  new  location!  That's 
$1, 208  for  a family  of  four. 

The  service  member  gets  one 
month's  quarters  allowance  ($110.70 
to  $303.90  depending  upon  rank) 
and  mileage.  All  other  costs--and 
we  have  the  same  costs  as  Civil 
Service  employees — are  borne  out 
of  pocket.  Moving  under  present 
conditions  is  one  benefit  that  I can 
afford  to  live  without! 

MAJ  Douglas  O'Neal 

Carmichael,  Calif. 


TO  EACH  HIS  OWN 

In  the  May  issue  of  SOLDIERS, 
concerning  the  article,  "The  Way 
It  Was,"  you  covered  quite  well  the 
evolution  of  rations,  as  our  Army 
developed  from  its  continental  be- 
ginnings to  today's  "Cs." 

Although  I found  it  very  interest- 
ing, I'll  have  to  disagree  with  the 
statement  made  in  the  article,  "You 
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Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314 


hope  you  don't  draw  ham  and  eggs 
too  often . " 

As  a trooper  who  pulls  his  share 
of  field  duty  and  knows  his  Cs,  I 
find  ham  and  eggs  one  of  the  better 
selections  to  be  made  from  a box  of 
Cs.  I suggest  if  you  have  any  com- 
plaints about  how  bad  Cs  are,  stay 
out  on  some  field  exercise  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  then  maybe 
you'll  realize  how  really  good  they 
are. 

PFC  David  A.  Jeffs 

APO  New  York 

We  assure  you  the  staff  of  SOL- 
DIERS has  eaten  its  share  of  Cs, 
and  ham  and  eggs  is  not  our  favor- 
ite. But  they  wouldn't  be  there  if 
someone  didn  7 like  them . Hope 
you  enjoy  them.  We'll  keep  eating 
pork  'n  beans. 

RIGHT-ON 

As  I read  PFC  Chris  L.  Vogal's 
article  on  why  print  "civies"  in  the 
March  issue  of  SOLDIERS,  I would 
like  to  say  PFC  Chris  is  a right-on 
lady.  And  it  was  a right-on  thing 
she  did  writing  to  Feedback.  We 
have  some  wonderful  and  nice 
female  soldiers  in  the  U.S.  Army 
who  should  be  on  the  back  cover 
of  SOLDIERS  magazine. 

SP5  Roland  W.  Williams 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 


WILLING  TO  PAY  POSTAGE 

The  CQ  issue  (April  '75)  is  so 
great  and  the  gals  are  so  pretty.  If 
you  have  any  back  issues,  I'd  sure 
enjoy  them.  I'd  even  be  willing  to 
pay  the  postage  for  them. 

E5  Alan  E . Beard 

Logan,  Utah 

Some  back  issues  are  on  the  way. 


DON’T  BE  A LOSER 

Reference  Feedback,  January 
and  May  '75  issues  of  SOLDIERS, 
subjects:  "Who  Collects  on  Article 

15s"  and  "He's  Correct." 

SOLDIERS,  you  were  right  the 
first  time  in  your  Jan  '75  response. 
Also  your  reference  in  the  May  '75 
issue  to  AR  37-104-3  is  correct. 
However,  in  the  same  regulation.  . . 
Code  13  is  used  for  "Article  15  for- 
feitures for  all  personnel."  Money 
so  collected  is  retained  in  the  Gen- 
eral Account  for  Military  Pay. 

Code  31  is  used  for  courts-mar- 
tial forfeitures  and  fines  of  Regular 
Army  warrant  officers  and  enlisted 
members  and  is  transferred,  after 
all  debts  are  satisfied,  to  support 
of  the  Soldiers  Home. 

USAREUR 

Quality  Assurance  Branch 

APO  New  York 

Thanks.  But  the  best  answer  to 
the  guestions  is  not  who  collects, 
but  who  loses.  Don't  Be  A Loser. 


No,  you  don't  swallow  it,  you  roll  it  twice 
a week  at  the  base  bowling  alley.” 


STILL  A HERO 

This  is  written  to  correct  the 
false  information  contained  in  the 
last  issue  of  SOLDIERS . The  arti- 
cle is  about  a black  soldier  of  the 
369th  Infantry  who  was  awarded 
the  Croix-de-Cuerre. 

The  article  contained  a statement 
that  the  Croix-de-Guerre  was  the 
highest  French  decoration  for  valor 
and  that  the  man  in  question  was 
the  first  American  to  receive  this 
decoration  in  World  War  I. 

Both  statements  are  incorrect. 
The  highest  French  decoration  for 
valor  was  then  and  later  the 
Medaille  Militaire. 

Many  Americans  were  awarded 
the  Croix-de-Guerre  (and  some  the 
Medaille  Militaire)  before  the  369th 
was  in  the  action  described.  Kiffin 
Rockwell  was  awarded  the  decora- 
tion five  times  before  he  was  killed 
in  1916. 

William  T.  Fitts,  Jr. 

BC,  USA  Retired 

Asheville,  N .C . 

Henry  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
first  Americans  serving  with  an 
American  unit  to  win  the  Croix-de- 
Guerre.  This  award  is  the  highest 
decoration  for  valor  given  to  EM 
below  the  rank  of  noncommissioned 
officer. 


WONDERFUL  MESS 

Reference  the  letter  from  Mrs. 
Ruiz-Andino  (May  '75)  describing 
her  husband's  wonderful  "dining 
hall." 

After  2 years  of  greasy  chicken 
and  dry  roast  beef,  I say  please 
send  her  husband  to  Germany  and 
to  my  messhall  because  he  has  to 
be  one  in  a mi  I lion . 

SP4  Karen  Tapio 

APO  New  York 
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AS  1 SEE  IT 

an  interview  with 

the  retiring  SMA 


SERGEANT  MAJOR  of 
the  Army  Leon  L.  -Van 
Autre ve  retires  on  June  30  after  31 
years  service. 

Born  in  Belgium.  SMA  Van 
Autreve  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a child  with  his  family  and  en- 
tered the  Army  in  August  1941. 
During  his  Army  career  he  served 
in  Germany,  Indonesia,  Korea  and 
two  tours  as  Command  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  20th  Engineer  Brigade 
in  Vietnam.  He  was  Command 
Sergeant  Major  of  U.S.  Army 
Alaska  when  selected  for  the 
Army’s  top  enlisted  slot. 

In  a recent  interview  with 
soldiers  SMA  Van  Autreve  dis- 
cussed his  Army  career  and  his  job 
as  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army. 

SOLDIERS:  You’re  com- 
pleting your  tour  as  Sergeant  Major 
of  the  Army  and  leaving  the  service 
after  more  than  31  years.  How  do 
you  feel  about  leaving  this  position 
and  the  Army? 

SMA:  It's  heartbreaking. 
It's  sad  enough  to  be  leaving  the 
Army,  but  this  job  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me. 

SOLDIERS:  The  SMA  tour 
is  presently  a 2-year  tour.  Do  you 
think  it  should  be  lengthened? 

SMA:  I would  like  to  see  fu- 
ture SMA  tenure  increased  to  3 
years.  It  takes  some  time  just  to 
learn  your  way  around  the  Pentagon 


— where  the  action  officers  are  lo- 
cated — and  in  general,  just  to  get 
yourself  read  into  everything  you 
should  know  if  you’re  going  to  do  a 
good  job  of  representing  our  600,000 
enlisted  men  and  women. 

SOLDIERS:  What  goals  did 
you  set  for  yourself  after  being 
named  to  this  position? 

SMA:  My  major  goal  was  to 
be  a good  representative  of  all  our 
enlisted  soldiers.  I would  be  doing 
what  any  good  noncommissioned 
officer  should  be  doing  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

SOLDIERS:  Was  becoming 
SMA  one  of  your  long-time  goals? 

SMA:  I had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  one  of  27  final  candidates 
when  the  first  SMA  was  selected, 
and  was  also  in  contention  when  the 
third  SMA  was  selected.  I always 
wanted  to  be  an  NCO.  That  was  my 
goal  from  my  first  day  in  the  Army. 
As  to  your  specific  question,  any 
good  NCO  aspires  to  the  next  high- 
est position.  Good  NCOs  are  never 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo. 

SOLDIERS:  Do  you  have 
recollections  of  your  first  day  as 
SMA? 

SMA:  I certainly  do.  I came 
in  here  and  sat  behind  this  desk  and 
thought  about  the  many  changes  the 
Army  was  undergoing.  Our  strength 
was  going  to  be  reduced  from  more 
than  a million  people  to  around 


MSG  Nat  Dell 


700,000.  I wanted  to  make  sure  we 
only  eliminated  the  non-producing 
soldiers. 

I also  wanted  to  make  sure 
the  SMA  was  not  just  an  appendage 
in  the  Pentagon,  or  something  nice 
to  have.  So  I sat  here  for  a while  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  job  hit  me. 

SOLDIERS:  Did  you  re- 
ceive any  initial  guidance  about 
what  the  Chief  of  Staff  expected  of 
you  as  SMA? 

SMA:  I did  not.  I operated 
under  the  green  light  principle  — 
that  is,  you  know  you  have  a job  to 
do  so  you  move  out.  That's  what 
any  good  NCO  should  do.  I asked 
General  Abrams  [the  late  General 
Creighton  W.  Abrams,  then  Chief 
of  Staff]  if  he  had  any  instructions  as 
to  how  I should  conduct  myself  as 
SMA.  He  looked  at  me,  rolled  his 
cigar  around  a couple  of  times  and 
said,  “Just  keep  going  the  way 
you’re  going  now.” 

SOLDIERS:  As  SMA  the 
spotlight  was  always  on  you.  Did 
you  worry  about  making  a mistake? 

SMA:  That  was  certainly  a 
concern  during  the  first  couple  of 
days  but  I became  so  busy  I just 
didn’t  have  time  to  think  about  it. 

One  of  my  goals  was  to  visit 
the  major  posts,  camps  and  stations 
during  my  tenure.  There  were  travel 
plans  to  work  out.  I also  knew  there 
were  some  soldiers  out  there  — in- 
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eluding  some  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers — who  shouldn’t  be  in  our 
Army.  Those  people  were  going  to 
castigate  us  no  matter  what  I did.  1 
became  so  involved  in  visits  with 
soldiers,  and  the  paperwork  and 
programs  here  in  the  Pentagon,  that 
1 just  didn’t  have  time  to  worry. 

SOLDIERS:  During  the 
early  days  you  were  accused  of 
being  anti-NCO. 

SMA:  I was  aware  of  that 
claim.  It  was  really  a misconcep- 
tion. I always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  anti  -non-producing  NCO.  If 
I am  criticized  because  of  my  strong 
feelings  about  the  non-productive 
NCO,  so  be  it. 

I say  to  all  NCOs:  “If  you 
don't  produce,  if  you  don’t  act  and 
perform  in  the  highest  standards  of 
an  NCO  you  have  no  right  to  be  in 
our  Army  because  you’re  not  a 
member  of  our  NCO  Corps.” 

When  General  Abrams  in- 
terviewed me  for  this  job  he  asked 
me  what  I would  do  to  get  our  Army 
moving  again  if  I were  chief  of  staff. 
I told  him  the  success  of  the  Army 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 


volvement of  the  Noncommissioned 
Officer  Corps. 

We  have  some  NCOs  who 
want  the  pay  and  emoluments  but 
not  the  responsibilities.  They  don’t 
want  to  really  listen  to  the  problems 
of  young  soldiers  . . . Let  me  tell 
you  something:  You  can  watch  the 
exodus  from  our  posts  at  the  end  of 
the  duty  day  and  those  non- 
producing NCOs  are  leading  the 
pack.  Those  are  the  people  I'm 
against.  I just  wish  I could  be 
around  long  enough  to  run  the  few 
remaining  in  that  category  right  out 
of  the  Army. 

SOLDIERS:  Is  the  non- 
producing NCO  a major  problem? 

SMA:  Just  one  of  that  type  is 
a major  problem.  Don’t  get  me 
wrong.  We  have  one  hell  of  a lot  of 
fine  NCOs  in  our  corps.  They're 
making  their  contribution  and  doing 
what  NCOs  are  paid  to  do.  If  you 
look  at  the  number  eliminated  under 
the  Qualitative  Management  Pro- 
gram (QMP),  there  weren’t  that 
many  eliminated,  but  one  single 
NCO  of  that  type  is  one  too  many. 

SOLDIERS:  How  well  did 


“I  will  be 
an  NCO  until 
the  day  I die.” 


the  QMP  take  care  of  the  problem? 

SMA:  Our  QMP  is  a fine 
management  tool.  It  was  badly 
needed.  We’re  stressing  quality 
when  we  enlist  our  young  men  and 
women  today.  It’s  only  fair  that  we 
place  that  same  emphasis  on  quality 
when  an  individual  thinks  about 
making  our  Army  his  or  her  career. 

SOLDIERS:  We  have  a 
smaller  Army  and  more  emphasis  is 
now  placed  on  good  people  man- 
agement. Are  we  where  we  want  to 
be  in  that  respect? 

SMA:  We’re  getting  there. 
Our  present  concern  is  with  exter- 
nal managment.  Too  many  people 
attempt  to  short-circuit  the  assign- 
ment system  by  influencing  assign- 
ments. I call  it  the  “old  boy  syn- 
drome.” An  NCO  comes  up  for 
reassignment.  He’s  worked  for 
someone  who  thinks  he  or  she's  a 
real  good  person.  They  then  attempt 
to  influence  that  individual's  as- 
signment. Assignments  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  MILPERCEN 
(Military  Personnel  Center). 

There  are,  of  course,  special 
situations  and  MILPERCEN  has 
made  provisions  for  them.  We’ve 
got  to  let  MILPERCEN  operate  the 
assignment  program. 

SOLDIERS:  A new  pro- 
gram limits  drill  instructor  assign- 
ments to  2 years.  Many  drill  instruc- 
tors are  unhappy.  Isn’t  one  of  the 
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“A  young  acting  squad 
leader  looked  me  in 
the  eye  and  said, 
‘Sergeant  Major, 

I’m  after  your  job!’ 

That  makes  me  proud.” 

Army’s  goals  to  put  a person  in  a 
job  that  affords  him  or  her  the 
greatest  job  satisfaction? 

SMA:  Yes,  to  a point.  There 
are  drill  instructors  who  can  per- 
form those  duties  for  years  and  still 
do  a good  job.  There  are  others  who 
burn  themselves  out  after  2 or  3 
years.  Then  there  are  drill  instruc- 
tors who  become  so  accustomed  to 
telling  trainees  what  to  do  that, 
without  knowing  it,  they  become 
total  authoritarians.  Those  indi- 
viduals need  to  be  removed  from  the 
basic  training  environment  when 
that  happens. 

The  drill  instructor’s  job  is  a 
vitally  important  one.  The  drill  in- 
structor makes  the  first  significant 
contact  with  the  volunteer  and  is 
also  responsible  for  the  young 
soldier’s  initial  military  training.  We 
want  the  best  people  training  our 
young  soldiers. 

Let's  also  take  a look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  Drill  instruc- 
tors develop  a special  expertise  in 
dealing  with  and  training  people. 
We  need  to  return  them  to  regular 


units  from  time  to  time  so  the  entire 
Army  can  take  advantage  of  that 
expertise.  There  are  also  provisions 
for  retaining  individuals  on  drill  in- 
structor status  beyond  the  2-year 
period. 

SOLDIERS:  When  you 
came  aboard  we  were  going  into  an 
all-volunteer  environment.  Many 
people  didn’t  think  it  would  work. 

SMA:  Listen.  We’re  proud 
of  our  young  volunteers.  It’s  work- 
ing, and  they're  making  it  work. 
These  young  men  and  women  are 
fantastic.  All  they  need  is  leader- 
ship. When  you  visit  them  in  the 
field  as  much  as  I have,  you  get  so 
proud  your  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

SOLDIERS:  It’s  hard  to 
imagine  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army  having  tears  in  his  eyes. 

SMA:  You're  damned  right 
— tears  in  my  eyes.  They  try  so 
hard.  They’re  young  and  so  eager  to 
do  a good  job.  And  that’s  why  we 
must  have  outstanding  NCOs  to 
train  them  and  outstanding  NCOs 
to  supervise  them  when  they  get  to 
their  permanent  jobs. 

I wouldn’t  feel  this  way  if  I 
hadn’t  spent  as  much  time  out  there 
with  them.  You  have  to  share  the 
rain  with  them  and  get  your  shoes 
muddy.  You  share  their  cold 
weather  and  their  sweat;  then  only 
will  you  know  these  are  the  finest 
soldiers  we’ve  ever  produced. 

SOLDIERS:  Our  volunteers 
are  better  educated  than  the  average 
soldier  was  a few  years  ago.  Some 
NCOs  are  of  the  opinion  that  we're 
educating  them  to  the  point  where 
they  might  not  perform  as  well  in 
combat  as  a less  educated  person. 

SMA:  If  they’re  saying  that 
you  have  to  be  dumb  to  be  a good 
combat  soldier,  I say  that’s  crap! 
Are  they  saying  because  I had  a 
high  school  education  during  World 
War  II  I wasn't  as  good  a soldier  as 
the  non-high  school  graduate?  The 
NCO  who  worries  about  that  is 
probably  the  one  who  hasn’t  done 
anything  about  furthering  his  or  her 
own  education. 

Those  individuals  still 
haven’t  learned  military  and  con- 
tinuing civilian  education  enhance 
our  ability  to  do  the  job.  Those  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  shocked  when 


“Good  NCOs  are  never 
satisfied  with  the 
status  quo.” 


these  young  soldiers  catch  up  with 
them  and  pass  them.  We  are  in  an 
ever-changing  environment  and  we 
must  participate  in  that  change. 

Our  Army  is  a competitive 
Army.  It’s  becoming  more  so  every 
day.  That's  the  way  it  should  be. 
Why,  I was  shocked  a few  times 
when  a young  acting  squad  leader, 
or  a young  sergeant  first  class, 
looked  me  in  the  eye  and  said, 
“Sergeant  Major,  I’m  after  your 
job.”  That  makes  me  proud.  When 
I talk  with  our  older  NCOs  I tell 
them  they'd  better  be  aware  of  these 
youngsters  who  are  right  on  their 
heels.  If  they  don’t  watch  out, 
someone  is  going  to  run  over  them. 

SOLDIERS:  We  have  a 
younger  married  Army  than  we’ve 
had  before.  Some  NCOs  complain 
about  there  being  too  many  wives  to 
worry  about. 

SMA:  The  NCO  who  wor- 
ries about  there  being  too  many 
wives  is  probably  one  of  the  NCOs 
leading  that  exodus  off  post  at  4:30. 
Those  individuals  still  haven’t 
learned  that  being  an  NCO  is  a peo- 
ple job.  24  hours  a day.  They  don't 
want  to  stay  around  at  night  and 
help  the  young  married  or  single 
soldier  solve  his  problems. 

They  refuse  to  realize  that  a 
private’s  wife  and  family  are  impor- 
tant. Why  shouldn't  a private  love 
his  wife  and  children  just  as  much  as 
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SOLDIERS 


“If  they’re  saying  that 
you  have  to  be 
dumb  to  be 
a good  combat  soldier, 

I say  that’s  crap!” 

the  sergeant  or  general?  Sure,  our 
soldiers  get  married  much  younger 
and  they  have  problems.  We  had 
our  problems,  too.  A person  who 
has  that  attitude  has  no  concern. 

SOLDIERS:  The  NCO 
academies  were  the  polishing  stones 
for  NCOs.  They’re  now  being 
phased  out.  Aren’t  we  eliminating 
an  important  part  of  NCO  training? 

SMA:  We're  closing  the 
academies  but  our  future  NCOs  are 
getting  better  training  under  the 
Noncommissioned  Officer  Educa- 
tion System  (NCOES).  The 
academies  were  fine  but  they  were  a 
one-shot  deal.  You  attended  once 
and  that  was  it.  NCOES  is  a sys- 
temized  program.  Potential  NCOs 
attend  a basic  course  early  in  their 
careers.  They  later  attend  an  ad- 
vanced course,  and  some  are 
selected  to  attend  the  senior  course 
(Sergeants  Major  Academy)  to  pre- 
pare them  for  duties  as  first 
sergeants  and  sergeants  major. 

SOLDIERS:  Does  every 
potential  NCO  have  a shot  at 
NCOES? 

SMA:  No,  everyone 

doesn’t.  It’s  not  automatic.  There  is 
a selection  and  screening  process  all 
along  the  line. 

SOLDIERS:  Isn't  there  a 
chance  of  overlooking  someone? 

SMA:  There's  always  that 
chance.  But  you  have  to  remember 


we  have  some  pretty  tough  budget 
constraints.  We  just  can’t  afford  to 
automatically  put  everyone  who 
demonstrates  leadership  potential 
through  the  system.  I feel  the  best 
are  selected,  and  the  selection  sys- 
tem is  a fair  one. 

SOLDIERS:  How  much  in- 
fluence did  you  have  when  it  came 
to  policy-making  in  the  Pentagon? 

SMA:  I'm  thankful  the  ac- 
tion officers  in  the  Pentagon  were 
kind  enough  to  solicit  my  views  on 
new  policies  before  the  policies 
were  implemented.  I also  received 
at  least  one  briefing  a month  from 
the  people  at  M1LPERCEN.  Also, 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Per- 
sonnel kept  us  read  in  on  formula- 
tion of  new  policies  and  programs 
affecting  enlisted  personnel.  I also 
was  a member  of  the  Uniform 
Board  representing  the  enlisted 
members  in  decisions  as  to  what  uni- 
forms the  soldier  was  to  wear. 

SOLDIERS:  Are  we  now 
having  problems  with  haircut  policy? 

SMA:  I don’t  find  a big  prob- 
lem with  haircuts  when  I'm  in  the 
field.  Haircut  problems  are  leader- 
ship problems.  If  a man  needs  a 
haircut  it’s  because  his  NCO  has 
failed  to  tell  him  to  get  one. 

Let  me  say  this:  The  Ameri- 
can public  expects  a soldier  to  look 
like  an  American  soldier.  We  rep- 
resent the  American  public  and  they 
expect  us  to  look  sharp  and  be  true 
professionals.  Their  tax  dollars  sup- 
port our  Army  and  they  want  a visi- 
ble expression  of  a good  invest- 
ment. Also,  this  is  now  a volunteer 
Army  and  a soldier  knows  what  he’s 
expected  to  look  like. 

SOLDIERS:  What  has  been 
the  toughest  part  of  your  job? 

SMA:  I would  have  to  list 
two  things:  There  aren't  enough 
hours  in  the  day,  and  it  takes  so  long 
to  get  things  done.  You  see,  when 
you’re  sergeant  major  of  a battalion 
you  pick  up  the  phone  and  things 
really  move.  When  you  get  to  be 
sergeant  major  of  a major  com- 
mand, they  move  a little  slower. 
When  you’re  the  SMA,  they  move  a 
hell  of  a lot  slower  ....  so  many 
people  are  involved. 

SOLDIERS:  Do  you  have 
any  particularly  fond  memories  of 


“If  you  don’t  produce, 
if  you  don’t  act  and 
perform  in  the  high- 
est standards  of  an 
NCO,  you  have  no  right 
to  be  in  our  Army  . . 


your  time  in  the  Army? 

SMA:  There  are  too  many  to 
recount.  One  of  the  fondest 
memories  is  the  day  my  lovely  lady 
agreed  to  be  the  wife  of  a career 
NCO.  She’s  always  said  that  beside 
every  good  soldier  there’s  a good 
wife.  She’s  living  up  to  that  motto. 

Other  fond  memories  that 
linger  are  the  feeling  of  pride  and 
sense  of  accomplishment  I’ve  al- 
ways gotten  when  our  soldiers  did  a 
good  job.  It  was  also  a thrill  for  me 
to  participate  in  the  Medal  of  Honor 
ceremonies  when,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  our  enlisted  members,  I 
was  privileged  to  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  our 
Chief  of  Staff  and  many  other  dig- 
nitaries as  I watched  outstanding 
soldiers  of  our  Army  receive  our 
Nation’s  highest  award. 

SOLDIERS:  How  are  you 
going  to  adjust  to  not  being  SMA 
and  NCO  when  . . . 

SMA:  I will  be  an  NCO  until 
the  day  I die.  ^ 
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Building  A 
Division: 


Subject  to  Congressional  approval,  active  Army  combat  divi- 
sions increase  to  16  when  three  additional  divisions  are  scheduled  to 
be  brought  on  the  roils  next  year.  The  three  new  divisions  are:  the  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized)  stationed  at  Fort  Polk,  La;  7th  Infantry 
Division,  Fort  Ord,  Calif.;  and  24th  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Stewart- 
Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga. 

During  fiscal  year  1976  the  5th  Division  (Mechanized)  and  24th 
Infantry  Division  will  each  consist  of  two  Active  Army  brigades  and  be 
rounded  out  by  a National  Guard  brigade.  The  7th  Division  will  have 
two  active  Army  brigades  and  either  a National  Guard  or  an  Army 
Reserve  brigade.  The  Army  is  forming  these  new  divisions  with  no 
increase  in  Army  manpower  authorizations. 

SOLDIERS  visited  Fort  Polk  and  the  1st  Brigade,  the  building 
base  for  the  5th  Infantry  Division.  We  found  that  putting  together  a 
division  was  no  easy  task. 


THEY’RE  BUILDING  a division  at  Fort 
Polk,  La.,  and  polishing  a famous  diamond 
in  the  process. 

The  reactivated  5th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized)  soon  takes  its  place  among 
our  combat  divisions.  Its  foundation  is  a 
subordinate  unit  that  served  under  the  divi- 
sion colors  when  it  was  first  activated  in 
1918.  Both  units  have  been  associated  with 
the  diamond  since  January  1918. 

But  this  diamond  isn’t  the  kind  of 


gem  you  keep  locked  away  in  a safe  deposit 
box.  Neither  is  it  one  you  slip  on  a finger. 
The  diamond  at  Fort  Polk  is  man-made  and 
red  in  color.  It’s  been  hardened  under  fire  — 
in  the  heat  of  battle  in  World  Wars  I and  II, 
and  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Our  Fort  Polk  diamond  originally 
began  to  take  shape  when  headquarters  of 
the  5th  Infantry  Division  (Regular)  was  acti- 
vated at  Fort  Logan,  Tex.,  in  December 
1917.  The  War  Department  authorized  the 


MSG  Nat  Dell 


Right,  SGT  Gary  Fishback  can’t  wait  to  get  his  own  tank.  Meanwhile,  he  talks 
with  platoon  leader  2LT  Charles  Fisher,  who  already  has  his  tank. 


Below,  SGT  Francis  Yoshida  and  his  wife,  PFC  Sharon  Yoshida,  prepare  for 
next  duty  day.  Both  are  members  of  the  75th  Support  Battalion. 


Above,  SP4  Danny  Mathers,  SIDPERS  clerk  who 
served  with  brigade  in  Vietnam,  checks  roster  with 
1SG  Wiley  Clark. 


Red  Diamond  patch  as  the  division’s  official 
insignia  on  January  2,  1918. 

The  original  Red  Diamond  units  were 
scattered  throughout  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern United  States.  It  wasn’t  a complete 
diamond  until  all  its  units  joined  the  division 
in  May  1918.  The  diamond  was  then  ready 
for  its  final  hardening  process. 

The  processing  took  place  during 
brutal  campaigns  at  Alsace-Lorraine,  St. 
Mihiel  and  Meuse-Argonne.  It  was  during 
the  St.  Mihiel  Campaign  that  the  enemy 
began  calling  the  soldiers  of  the  division 
“Die  Rote  Tuefel”  (Red  Devils).  They’ve 
lived  up  to  that  name  ever  since  — during 
World  War  II  combat  in  Europe  and  in 
Vietnam. 

The  base  for  the  5th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion (Mech)  is  now  evolving  from  a Red 
Diamond  unit,  the  1st  Brigade.  Division 
components  will  be  located  in  two  states. 

During  the  Vietnam  era  the  Red  De- 
vils trained  tens  of  thousands  of  inductees  at 


Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  between  1965  and  the 
division’s  deactivation  in  December  1970. 
The  1st  Brigade  was  redesignated  a 
mechanized  brigade  and  left  the  division  to 
make  its  Vietnam  debut  in  August  1968.  The 
Red  Devils  operated  as  a separate  brigade 
and  participated  in  seven  campaigns.  They 
returned  to  Fort  Carson  in  July  1971  and 
joined  the  5th  Division  on  the  inactive  rolls 
in  August  1971. 

But  a diamond  is  practically  inde- 
structible, and  the  Red  Diamond  patch 
reappeared  3 years  later  when  the  colors  of 
the  1st  Battalion,  61st  Infantry,  were  flown 
from  Fort  Carson  and  the  battalion  was 
reactivated  at  Fort  Polk  on  August  21 , 1974. 

The  Brigade’s  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company,  1st  Brigade,  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mech),  returned  to  the 
Army  scene  on  October  21,  1974. 

Two  more  units  were  added  on 
January  21,  1975  — the  3d  Battalion,  77th 
Armor,  and  the  75th  Support  Battalion.  Five 


Building  a division  includes  setting  up  motor  pools  and  maintenance  shop^.  SFC  T.  J.  Shelton,  motor  sergeant  of  C Company,  75th 
Support  Battalion,  shows  mechanics  PVT  Daniel  White  and  PFC  Dennis  Ketchum  how  common  tools  should  be  stored. 


more  were  added  ceremonially  on  June  21, 
1975:  the  1st  Battalion,  40th  Armor;  2d  Bat- 
talion. 21st  Field  Artillery;  Troop  D,  12th 
Cavalry;  570th  Engineer  Company;  and  the 
17th  Signal  Platoon.  The  diamond  was  tak- 
ing shape,  but  a lot  more  polishing  had  to  be 
done,  and  more  facets  were  needed  before 
the  brigade  could  take  its  place  as  a diamond 
of  a combat-ready  division. 

Quality  Shows.  The  value  of  a 
diamond  is  determined  by  its  weight.  That 
weight  is  expressed  in  units  of  measurement 
called  carats.  The  more  carats,  the  more 
valuable  the  stone.  But  the  carats  of  a fight- 
ing unit  represent  much  more  than  numbers. 
They  represent  the  quality  of  the  people  who 
make  that  unit  successful  in  battle.  The 
carats  of  the  Fort  Polk  diamond  are  already 
displaying  a special  sparkle. 

Soldiers  of  the  1st  Brigade  began  ar- 
riving at  Polk  in  July  1974.  They  came  from 
basic  combat  and  advanced  individual  train- 
ing units,  from  combat  and  service  units 


overseas.  Some  prior  servicemen  had  worn 
the  Red  Diamond  patch  in  Vietnam. 

Specialist  4 Danny  Mathers  is  one 
such  Red  Devil  returnee.  A member  of 
Company  B,  1st  Battalion,  61st  Infantry, 
SP4  Mathers  served  a year  in  combat  with 
that  unit.  Fie  volunteered  to  rejoin  it  when 
he  learned  it  was  being  reactivated.  “I  wore 
the  diamond  as  a member  of  this  company  in 
‘Nam  from  September  1968  to  September 
1969,”  says  SP4  Mathers. 

“My  first  job  was  as  a machinegun- 
ner.  By  the  time  I left  I was  a weapons 
squad  leader  and  we  had  a hell  of  a lot  of 
spirit.  When  the  word  got  out  that  they  were 
reactivating  the  brigade  and  were  going  to 
use  it  as  a base  to  build  the  division,  I 
wanted  to  come  back  and  get  in  on  its  build- 
ing.” 

Pitching  In.  When  you  think  of  reac- 
tivating a brigade  and  building  a mechanized 
infantry  division  you  think  of  tanks  and  in- 
fantry tactics,  endless  training  cycles  and 


Members  of  the  1st  Bat- 
talion, 61st  Infantry, 
have  moved  out  of  their 
World  War  II  barracks 
into  this  battalion-size 
complex.  The  Red  Devils 
live  in  three-man  rooms, 
with  four  rooms  grouped 
around  a central  living 
area.  Two  additional 
complexes  are  being 
built. 


spit  and  polish.  But  other  things  had  to  be 
done  first. 

New  arrivals  found  themselves  clean- 
ing up  old  barracks  and  infantrymen  tem- 
porarily became  supply  clerks  or  unit  per- 
sonnel clerks.  SP4  Mathers  had  his  heart  set 
on  taking  over  a rifle  squad.  He  wound  up  in 
the  Company  B orderly  room  as  the  unit’s 
Standard  Installation/Division  Personnel 
System  (SIDPERS)  clerk. 

“I  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
personnel  operations  in  my  life,”  he  says, 
“But  they  needed  someone  to  do  the  job.  I 
hit  the  manuals  and  Army  Regulations  and 
taught  myself  how  to  do  the  job.”  He  later 
attended  a 4-day  SIDPERS  class  and  taught 
the  system  to  other  clerks  in  the  battalion. 

Sergeants  first  class  who  normally 
serve  as  platoon  sergeants  were  thrust  into 
first  sergeant  positions.  Staff  sergeants  left 
their  squad  leader  positions  to  serve  as  pla- 
toon sergeants.  Privates  first  class  and 
specialists  were  suddenly  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  leading  rifle  squads  or  supervising 
personnel  in  the  many  housekeeping  chores 
necessary  to  get  a new  unit  operating 
smoothly. 

A young  tank  commander,  Sergeant 
Gary  W.  Fishback,  3d  Battalion,  77th 
Armor,  was  accustomed  to  occupying  the 
commander’s  hatch  of  an  M-60A1  main  bat- 
tle tank.  But  he  got  to  Fort  Polk  ahead  of  his 
tank  and  had  to  fill  in  as  unit  training  NCO 


until  his  new  tank  arrived. 

“I’d  never  been  interested  in  an  of- 
fice job,”  he  says.  “Working  with  tanks  is 
really  my  bag.  But  someone  had  to  punch 
the  typewriter  and  put  the  unit  training 
schedule  together.  I also  have  a better  un- 
derstanding of  the  training  cycle  and  why 
certain  training  is  necessary.” 

SGT  Fishback  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  getting  in  on  the  ground  floor  — of  helping 
build  a new  unit.  “Every  unit  I was  ever 
assigned  to  was  already  a going  proposition 
when  I got  there.  But  this  time  I’m  being 
allowed  to  put  some  of  my  ideas  into  the 
thing.  It’s  nice  to  know  whatever  this  divi- 
sion turns  out  to  be,  I had  a hand  in  making 
it  that  way.” 

New  Angles.  The  impact  of  building 
a new  division  is  felt  by  all  the  Red  Devils. 
To  members  of  the  75th  Support  Battalion, 
it’s  furnishing  supplies  and  logistics  without 
which  a brigade  couldn’t  function.  The 
battalion’s  personnel  become  the  base  for 
the  Division  Support  Command  (DIS- 
COM).  Company  A personnel  will  become 
the  nucleus  of  the  division  admin  company. 
Already  they’ve  requisitioned  more  than 
10,000  publications  — regulations,  field 
manuals,  training  manuals,  blank  forms  and 
lube  orders. 

“I  didn’t  realize  there  were  so  many 
publications  in  the  entire  world,”  says  Pri- 
vate William  C.  Ledet,  publications  supply 
clerk.  “When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  a 
tank  mechanic  can’t  lubricate  his  tank  with- 


Below,  WAC  personnel  take  PT  along  with  male 
troopers.  SP5  Kena  Minnick  also  runs  4 miles 
each  evening. 


— 

out  the  proper  lube  order.  Neither  can  a first 
sergeant  keep  his  company  administration  in 
order  without  the  proper  regulations.” 

Visit  the  brigade’s  Adjutant  General 
office  and  you  see  supply  clerks  signing  for 
195  typewriters.  They  are  destined  for  unit 
clerks  and  other  administrative  personnel. 
Personnel  clerks  check  tables  of  organiza- 
tion and  equipment,  compile  rosters  and 
screen  records  of  new  arrivals. 

Family  Affair.  Private  First  Class 
Sharon  A.  Yoshida  — one  of  16  Wacs  as- 
signed to  the  battalion  — is  one  of  these 
clerks.  She  was  assigned  to  the  brigade 
under  the  Army’s  policy  of  stationing  hus- 
bands and  wives  together  whenever  it’s  pos- 
sible. 

How  does  she  like  being  assigned  to  a 
combat  brigade?  “My  first  concern  was 
being  stationed  with  my  husband,  but  when 
I arrived  here  and  saw  everyone  so  involved 
in  starting  something  new,  I got  wrapped  up 
in  it  too. 

“We  take  physical  training  every 
morning  with  the  men  — including  the  dis- 
tance run  — and  everyone  goes  all  out  to 
make  this  thing  work.” 

Her  husband,  Sergeant  Francis  T. 
Yoshida,  a medical  supply  supervisor  in  the 
battalion,  says,  “We’re  building  on  two 
things  at  the  same  time:  our  marriage,  which 
is  1 year  old,  and  putting  our  individual 
stamp  on  this  unit. 

“I  know  there  are  other  husband- wife 
teams  in  the  Army  but  I don’t  think  they 

[have  the  challenge  of  helping  a unit  start 
from  scratch.  We  both  are  usually  pretty 
tired  when  we  get  home  at  night  but  we  feel 
pretty  darned  good  because  things  shape  up 
a little  better  each  day.  We  know  we  have  a 
part  in  that  process.” 

As  members  of  the  570th  Engineer 
Company  install  security  cages  for  mail  and 
classified  documents  in  the  AG  building, 
one  Specialist  4 says,  “I  was  always  outside 
the  cage  when  I picked  up  my  mail.  This 
time  around,  I’m  building  the  cage.” 

You  find  that  same  spirit  when  you 
talk  to  any  of  the  Red  Devils.  They  wave  of 
honk  at  each  other  when  they  spot  the  Red 
Diamond  patch  and  follow  up  snappy  sa- 
lutes with  the  division  motto,  “WE  WILL, 
Sir,”  or  “RED  DEVIL,  Sir.” 

High  Spirits.  Colonel  R.  L.  Ander- 
son, brigade  commander,  gives  a couple  of 
reasons  for  the  outfit’s  spirit.  “Our  people 
know  they’re  putting  together  a product  that 
will  reflect  their  own  individual  efforts. 
They’re  having  a say  in  what  the  final  pro- 


duct will  be. 

“Also,  they  all  volunteered  to  be  in 
the  Army.  We  promised  them  a challenge 
and  they’re  being  challenged  like  they  never 
thought  they  would.  We  challenge  them  with 
mandatory  physical  training  five  mornings  a 
week.  That  includes  a morning  run. 

“We’ve  challenged  them  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  working  in  jobs  other  than 
those  for  which  they  were  trained,  in  order 


to  get  the  unit  moving.  They’re  going  to  train 
hard  and  they  know  it,  but  the  training  won’t 
just  consist  of  tactics  and  tanks  and  rifles. 
Part  of  the  training  will  consist  of  continuing 
their  formal  education. 

“We’ve  placed  our  units  into  A,  B, 
and  C groups.  While  two  groups  are  training 
full-time,  another  will  be  training  for  a half- 
day and  attending  school  a half-day.  That 
includes  the  NCOs.  They  all  know  they 
have  a job  to  do,  and  I think  that’s  the  way 
they  want  it  to  be.” 

One  former  Red  Devil  who  served 
with  the  brigade  in  Vietnam  and  requested 
reassignment  to  the  unit  is  Specialist  4 An- 
thony J.  Perrone.  “I  had  a lot  of  pride  when 
I wore  the  diamond  in  ’Nam.  We  stood  for 
something  special.  When  we  get  this  division 
put  together  we’re  sure  as  hell  going  to  be 
something  special  again.” 

Listening  to  these  Red  Devils  and 
watching  them  operate,  you  get  the  feeling 
that  after  the  polishing  and  building  is  com- 
plete, this  diamond  will  sparkle  for  a long, 
long  time.  ^ 


Standby  inspections 
help  polish  the  Diamond. 
PFC  Jerry  Davis  and  CPL 
Robert  Eggert  stand  tall 
as  commanding  officer, 
CPT  Elridge  Vincent,  in- 
spects their  field  gear. 
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Giving 
Histor/ 
A Lift 

SP5  Melville  T.  Rowell 
Photos  by  Eddie  Hartman 


MEN  AND  EQUIPMENT  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  650th  and 
993d  Transportation  Companies  at 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  and  marine  ar- 
chaeology students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Wil- 
mington recently  recovered  a 
4,000-pound  cannon  which  had  been 
on  the  ocean  floor  since  the  Civil 
War. 

They  raised  the  sea- 
encrusted  cannon  from  the  wreck- 
age of  the  Union  ship  Peterhoff, 
sunk  while  on  blockade  duty  off  the 
Confederate  port  of  Wilmington. 
University  students  working  under 
supervision  of  archaeologists  from 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
History  and  Archives  found  the  re- 
mains of  the  ships. 

The  Peterhoff,  one  of  the 
most  advanced  ships  of  its  time, 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  propel- 
ler over  the  conventional  paddle- 
wheel.  Originally  built  for  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  the  swift-moving  ship 
was  captured  first  by  the  British  and 
later  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  Union 
Navy  outfitted  the  Peterhoff  with 
heavy  guns  and  sent  the  newly 
commissioned  vessel  to  the 
Carolina  waters  to  help  with  the 
Union  blockade  of  Confederate 
supply  ports. 

From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  Federal  gunboats  had 
been  trying  to  blockade  southern 
ports.  The  south  was  not  highly  in- 


specialist  5 MELVILLE  t.  rowell  is  assigned  to  After  an  Army  wrecker  beached  the  4,000-pound  cannon,  salvagers  rigged  the  rolic  for 
the  993d  Transportation  Company,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  hoisting  aboard  the  duece  and-a-half  which  hauled  it  to  the  laboratory. 
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dustrialized  and  its  war  efforts  de- 
pended largely  on  the  success  of 
specially  built  ships  which  slipped 
past  the  gunboats,  sped  cargos  of 
cotton  to  European  ports  and 
brought  back  clothes  and  munitions. 
By  the  end  of  the  war  hundreds  of 
these  ships  had  been  sunk  by  hostile 
action  or  had  fallen  victim  to  the 
stormy  coast.  Many  blockade  run- 
ners successfully  avoided  the  gun- 
boats only  to  have  their  backs 
broken  on  treacherous  shoals  off  the 
Carolina  coast.  Names  like  Cape 
Fear  and  Frying  Pan  Shoals  caused 
nightmares  for  many  a sailor. 

But  the  Peterhoff  fell  victim 
to  a thrust  from  a partner  in  arms. 
She  had  been  on  blockade  duty  less 
than  a week  when  another  block- 
ades the  Monticello,  failed  to  rec- 
ognize its  new  ally  and  rammed  the 
unsuspecting  vessel,  which  quickly 
sank. 


Raising  the  Relic.  When 
the  student  archaeologists  decided 
to  bring  up  one  of  the  ship's  can- 
nons they  sought  help  from  Army 
reserve  units  which  had  equipment 
for  loading  and  unloading  military 
cargo.  Representatives  from  the 
650th  and  993d  Transportation 
Companies  volunteered  their  skill 
and  equipment  as  part  of  their 
community  service  activities. 
Sergeant  First  Class  Sheriod  Russ 
and  Sergeant  Marvin  Harris 
brought  a 5-ton  Army  wrecker  to 
the  beach  site  in  Fort  Fisher  State 
Park  while  Specialists  5 Michael 
Williams  and  George  Daniels 
brought  extra  cable  and  a 2U>-ton 
truck  to  transport  the  century-old 
“military  cargo.” 

To  raise  the  cannon,  divers 
took  a deflated  rubber  fuel  bladder 
down  and  tied  it  to  the  cannon,  then 
inflated  the  bladder,  which  slowly 
floated  upward.  Once  the  flotation 
collar  reached  the  surface  they  at- 
tached a line  for  the  long  pull  to 
shore. 

The  cannon,  suspended 
below  the  collar,  struck  ground  300 
feet  from  shore.  The  reservists 
positioned  their  wrecker  at  water’s 
edge  while  the  divers  pulled  a winch 
cable  through  the  surf  and  hooked 
onto  the  cannon. 

The  deep  sand  of  the  beach 


and  dunes  along  the  Fort  Fisher 
coast  gave  the  Army  wrecker  a real 
workout.  Use  of  front-wheel  drive 
and  partially  deflated  tires  helped  in 
the  retrieval.  With  all  ten  tires  grip- 
ping for  traction  the  front  power 
winch  pulled  the  4,000-pound  can- 
non through  the  waves  and  up  on 
the  beach.  Once  ashore  the  M-819 
hoist  was  used  to  load  the  cannon 
on  a 21/>-ton  truck  which  carried  the 
piece  to  the  Fort  Fisher  preserva- 
tion lab. 

As  restoration  specialists 
began  cleaning  the  reclaimed  can- 
non, one  of  the  hazards  of  preserv- 
ing military  artifacts  presented  it- 
self. There,  lodged  2 feet  down  the 
barrel,  was  a 30-pound  Parrott  pro- 
jectile, fused  and  ready  to  fire.  The 
Peterhoff  had  been  prepared  for 
blockade  runners. 

The  restorers  then  took  care- 
ful measurements  and  fabricated  a 
key  to  reach  down  the  bore  and  un- 
screw the  fuse,  which  had  waited 
more  than  a century  for  the  com- 
mand to  fire. 

After  cleaning  and  preserva- 
tion treatment  is  completed  by  an 
electrolysis  process  which  will  re- 
move remaining  particles  of  rust  and 
salt,  the  Civil  War  cannon  will  be 
put  on  display  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  As  for  the  650th  and  993d, 
they  simply  provided  training  and 
equipment  to  a community  service 
project.  It  was  clearly  a case  of  the 
modern  Army  giving  history  a lift.^ 


Restoration  specialists  found  the  can- 
non was  fused  and  ready  to  fire.  They 
fabricated  a key  and  removed  the 
century-old  fuse,  above. 


JULY  1975 
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MEN  AGAINST 
MOUNTAINS 


1LT  John  R.  Hagerty 


IF  A CONTEST  were  ever  held  to  determine  the  moun- 
tain and  desert  training  center  of  the  Army,  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex.,  would  have  little  competition  for  the  crown. 

True  believers  that  Bliss  already  has  the  title  are  the 
men  of  Companies  A,  B and  C from  the  1st  Battalion 
(mechanized),  58th  Infantry,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  who  re- 
cently visited  the  Texas  installation  for  3 weeks  of  desert 
and  mountain  training. 

The  1st  of  the  58th,  the  only  mechanized  infantry 
battalion  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  training  in  the 
Southwest  to  familiarize  its  soldiers  with  desert  opera- 
tions. Some  of  the  men  learned  rappelling  and  mountain 
climbing  for  the  first  time;  others  sharpened  already  ac- 
quired skills. 

Training  for  Company  B began  with  a 4-day 
Reconnaissance-Commando  program  which  included  land 
navigations,  adapting  to  desert  life  both  by  day  and  at  night 
and  survival  classes  in  which  the  men  learned  to  build 
solar  stills,  shelters  and  other  necessities. 

The  men  also  attended  classes  in  POW  handling  and 
conduct  presented  by  the  66th  Military  Intelligence  Group 
of  Fort  Bliss.  Classes  covered  techniques  for  handling 
captured  POWs  as  well  as  behavior  in  event  of  capture. 

The  second  day  concluded  with  a course  in  rope 
management,  knot  tying  and  suspension  traverse  (crossing 
a chasm  or  river  by  means  of  a rope  bridge).  On  the  second 
night,  Company  B took  a 4-hour  hike  which  included  walk- 
ing an  18-inch  ledge  over  a 200-foot  drop. 

Cliff  Hangers.  The  men  also  learned  rappelling 
techniques  — using  ropes  to  climb  down  mountains,  and 
balance  climbing  — scaling  steep  cliffs  with  nothing  to  help 
but  hands  and  feet. 

Classes  in  patrolling,  acquiring  food  (rabbits, 
snakes  and  the  like)  and  an  exercise  in  escape  and  evasion 
were  held  the  following  day.  That  evening  the  company 
was  broken  down  into  squads  or  small  combat  patrols  with 
one  man  chosen  to  lead  a night  patrol. 

The  second  week  included  a field  training  exercise, 
camouflage  training  and  a battle  drill,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  desert  environment.  Then  Company  B joined 
with  the  3d  Squadron,  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  in 
combined  arms  training. 

During  the  final  week,  Company  B was  involved  in 
testing  new  concepts  in  small  arms  air  defense  by  engaging 
a miniature  radio-controlled  aerial  target  with  track- 
mounted,  .50  caliber,  M60  machine  guns  and  M16s. 

By  the  end  of  their  desert /mountain  training  the 
Patriots  of  the  1st  of  the  58th  were  true  believers  in  Bliss. 


FIRST  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  R.  HAGERTY  Is  Command  Information  Officer,  U S.  Army  Air 
Defense  Center  af  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 


1st  Battalion  soldiers  learn  rope  management,  knot-tying,  suspension 
traverse,  balance  climbing  and  rappelling  piggy-back  style  for 
emergencies. 
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Medical  Explorers  at  Beaumont  AMC  watch  veterinarian  CPT 
(Dr.)  Timothy  Stone  operate  on  a goat. 


AIDING 

MEDICAL 

EXPLORERS 


ION 


James  E.  Sonneborn 


TODAY  S YOUNG  ADULTS 
grew  up  in  a world  of  exploration. 
Trips  to  the  moon  and  into  the 
depths  of  the  seas  now  seem  com- 
monplace. New  frontiers  in 
medicine,  law,  ecology  and  business 
challenge  young  people  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom.  Now,  as  they  face 
the  awesome  job  of  choosing 
careers  for  themselves,  they’re  ask- 
ing questions  about  their  oppor- 
tunities, roles  and  goals. 

Many  teenagers  are  getting 
the  word  first-hand  about  a wide 
variety  of  careers  and  jobs  through 
Exploring,  the  young  adult  division 
of  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Exploring  is  a relatively  new 
program.  It  brings  together  in- 
terested youth  with  concerned 
adults  who  provide  the  information 
and  experience  needed  to  help  them 
enter  the  adult  world.  Membership 
is  open  to  young  men  and  women  15 
to  21  years  old,  and  isn’t  restricted 
to  former  members  of  Scouting  or- 
ganizations. 

Prospective  members  are 
identified  through  career-interest 
surveys.  Those  expressing  interest 
in  a particular  career  or  specialty  are 
organized  into  Explorer  posts  under 
sponsorship  of  professional  organi- 
zations. Advisers  and  experts,  some 
of  them  soldiers,  give  guidance  to 
the  young  Explorers  in  such  fields 
as  law  enforcement,  medicine,  con- 
servation, banking  and  automotive 
repair. 

In  all,  428,000  young  Ameri- 
cans are  enrolled  in  the  program.  Of 

JAMES  E.  SONNEBORN  is  Deputy  Public  Affairs  Of- 
fleer,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Health  Services  Com- 
mand, Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 


these,  approximately  36,000  in- 
terested in  medicine  and  allied 
health  careers  belong  to  more  than 
1,800  Medical  Explorer  Posts  scat- 
tered across  the  nation. 

Many  of  these  posts  were  es- 
tablished with  the  help  of  a grant 
from  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation (AMA).  The  AMA  also  pro- 
vided a professional  staff  and  set  up 
a Medical  Exploring  Committee  to 
give  leadership  on  the  national  level. 

The  U.S.  Army  Health  Ser- 
vices Command  (HSC)  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  is  also  aiding  and 
encouraging  young  people  by  ex- 
panding its  support  and  sponsorship 
of  medical  and  health  career  Explor- 
ing. Recently,  HSC  sent  an  “Exp- 
loring Program  Prospective  Kit”  to 
commanders  of  each  Army  Medical 
Center  (AMC)  and  Army  Medical 
Department  Activity  (MEDDAC) 
in  the  continental  United  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  Major  General  Spurgeon 
Neel,  commanding  general,  HSC, 
urged  commanders  to  consider 
sponsorship  of  one  or  more  medical 
Explorer  posts  within  the  local 
community. 

Many  Locations.  Medical 
Explorer  posts  established  at  the 
Army  Medical  Centers  and  MED- 
DACs  give  medical  Explorers  a 
chance  to  explore  a wide  range  of 
medical  and  allied  fields,  from  hos- 
pital administration  to  medicine. 
There  are  medical  Explorer  posts  at 
Fitzsimons,  Letterman,  Walter 
Reed  and  William  Beaumont  AMCs 
and  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  and 
Forts  Benning,  Ga.,  Bragg,  N.C., 


Campbell,  Ky.,  Carson,  Colo.,  De- 
vens,  Mass.,  Dix,  N.J.,  Eustis, 
Va.,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind., 
Hood,  Tex.,  Jackson,  S.C.,  Knox, 
Ky.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Lee,  Va., 
Monmouth,  N.J.,  Riley,  Kan.,  Sill, 
Okla.  and  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Other  medical  Explorer 
posts  have  been  established  at  med- 
ical centers  and  MEDDACs 
specializing  in  particular  fields. 
Within  HSC  the  following  special- 
ties can  be  found:  Veterinary  Ex- 
plorer Posts  at  Brooke  AMC  and 
Beaumont  AMC;  Nursing  Explorer 
Posts  at  Fitzsimons  AMC,  Beau- 
mont AMC  and  MEDDAC,  Fort 
Benning;  a Dental  Explorer  Post  at 
Fitzsimons  AMC;  and  a post  for 
Behavioral  Science  at  Beaumont 
AMC. 

HSC  knows  that  young 
adults  today  want  their  Exploring 
programs  to  be  relevant  to  their  real 
needs  and  not  just  an  extension  of 
Scouting.  The  command  is  also 
aware  that  some  youths  still  crave 
outdoor  activities,  so  some  of  the 
posts  try  to  offer  such  programs. 
The  Explorer  Post  at  Fitzsimons 
Army  Medical  Center  sponsors 
high  adventure  trips  while  MED- 
DAC Fort  Benning  Explorers  offer 
sailing. 

The  link-up  of  Medical  Ex- 
plorer Posts  with  Army  medical  and 
health  care  facilities  is  a natural  — 
made  to  order  for  helping  young 
people  explore  all  facets  of  medical 
and  allied  health  careers.  Under 
Army  medical  advisors  and  consul- 
tants, young  people  can  prepare  for 
future  careers  through  a variety  of 
real-world  experiences.  £ 
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Healing 


“ONE  WORD  SUMS  UP  the 
reconciliation  and  our  theme  this 
year,”  the  Cardinal  told  the  3,000 
persons  who  attended  the  mass. 
“That  word  is  love.” 

Speaking  in  probably  the 
largest  and  most  colorful  religious 
event  ever  held  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  Timothy  Cardinal  Manning, 
archbishop  of  Los  Angeles,  pre- 
sided over  a Holy  Year  Jubilee 
Mass  — from  a boxing  ring. 

Cardinal  Manning  visited 
Fort  Lewis  as  part  of  the  post’s  ob- 
servance of  1975  as  the  Holy  Year 
proclaimed  by  Pope  Paul  VI.  It  was 
one  of  about  12  visits  Manning  will 
make  to  parishes  around  the  nation 
in  1975  as  the  United  States’  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Holy  Year. 
Speaking  at  the  post  gymnasium, 
converted  for  the  occasion  into  a 
hall  of  worship,  the  cardinal  em- 
phasized this  year’s  theme  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  church. 

The  9th  Infantry  Division 
Band  led  the  processional  after  a 
four-man  honor  guard  posted  the 
colors.  Two  Army  lieutenants  es- 
corted Cardinal  Manning.  The 
combined  chapel  choirs  of  the  post 
performed  musical  numbers  com- 
memorating the  event.  Worshippers 
dressed  in  native  costumes  repre- 
senting various  ethnic  groups  took 
gifts  to  the  altar  during  the  offertory. 


Thirty  priests  from  the 
Northwest  area,  including  chaplains 
from  Fort  Lewis  and  nearby 
McChord  Air  Force  Base,  assisted 
Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Connolly  of 
Seattle  in  celebrating  the  mass. 
Cardinal  Manning  later  stood  in  the 
winter  cold  as  worshippers  came  to 
kiss  his  ring  — a gesture  of  respect 
for  his  position  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

From  there  he  proceeded  to 
a banquet  hosted  by  Major  General 
John  Q.  Henion,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Fort  Lewis.  The  cardinal 
spoke  again,  this  time  on  global 
hunger.  Warning  that  America  must 
not  shirk  its  moral  responsibilities, 
he  said  we  must  “share  scarcity” 
with  the  less  fortunate. 

Cardinal  Manning  urged  that 
all  America  turn  to  defeating  the 


threat  of  world-wide  hunger.  Some 
400  million  people  are  currently  liv- 
ing in  starvation,  he  noted.  Of  this 
number,  the  cardinal  said,  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  will  die  from  lack 
of  food  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Never  in  history,  he  said,  has  the 
specter  of  starvation  hung  so  threat- 
eningly over  the  human  race. 

Cardinal  Manning  told  the 
gathering  that  Americans  are  faced 
with  the  need  for  drastic  lifestyle 
changes  and  said  that  they,  too, 
must  come  to  know  hunger  through 
“voluntary  abstinence”  — eating 
less  and  making  more  food  available 
to  the  hungry. 

Commenting  on  the  changing 
status  of  marriage  and  the  family. 
Cardinal  Manning  said,  “I  believe 
that  the  family  is  the  basic  cell  of 
society,  and  society  can  be  only  as 


1LT  Creegan,  who  serves  as  Extraordinary  Minister,  meets  with 
Cardinal  Manning  at  Fort  Lewis  after  the  Jubilee  Mass. 


good  as  the  families  that  make  it  up. 
Our  whole  striving  is  to  keep  the 
family  united  and  healthy,  physi- 
cally and  spiritually.” 

Another  great  element  of  so- 
cial change  is  the  demand  many 
women  are  expressing  to  have  an 
equal  role  in  all  aspects  of  society. 
As  for  women’s  demands  to  partici- 
pate more  actively  in  religion  reli- 
gious roles,  Cardinal  Manning  said, 
“There  is  a special  place  for  them  in 
the  liturgy,  except  in  the  functions 
of  sacred  orders,  and  not  in  the 


priesthood.” 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  de- 
livering a sermon  of  reconciliation  at 
a military  post,  the  cardinal  said  he 
saw  no  conflict.  “I  view  patriotism 
as  a virtue.  Honoring  one’s  country 
is  a very  Christian  thing  to  do.” 

Cardinal  Manning’s  main 
message  was  one  of  encouragement: 
“This  Holy  Year  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bind  up  the  wounds  that 
tear  at  us  individually  and  as  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  It  is  a time  for 
healing.”  ^ 


She 

CARDINAL  MANNING’S 
visit  to  Fort  Lewis  was  a 
special  experience  for  First 
Lieutenant  Rochelle  Creegan,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  presenting  a 
scriptural  reading  during  the  Jubilee 
Mass. 

An  intelligence  officer  with 
the  593d  Support  Group  at  Fort 
Lewis  and  mother  of  a 12-year-old 
son,  1LT  Creegan  is  also  an  Extra- 
ordinary Minister  of  Holy  Com- 
munion for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  — a position  few  women 
hold.  She  is  the  first  woman  in  the 
Army  to  be  an  Extraordinary  Minis- 
ter. In  this  role  she  helps  distribute 
communion  during  mass  and  also 
takes  communion  to  the  sick  and  a 
viaticum  to  anyone  in  danger  of 
death. 

When  1LT  Creegan  decided 
she  wanted  to  be  an  Extraordinary 
Minister  last  year  she  applied  to 
Father  John  Murphy,  who  was  then 
Chief  of  Chaplains  at  Fort  Lewis. 

He  endorsed  the  idea  and  submitted 
her  name  to  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke,  military  vicar  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  fact  that  1LT  Creegan 
is  a woman  probably  had  little  to  do 
with  her  selection  because  Chaplain 
(COL)  Murphy  supplied  her  first  in- 
itial instead  of  her  first  name.  Asked 
if  she  thought  it  was  intentional, 
Rochelle  says,  “I  have  a question 
mark  above  that.” 

1LT  Creegan  got  her  ap- 
pointment as  Extraordinary  Minis- 
ter along  with  three  military  men  at 
Easter  Mass  in  1974.  She  says  her 
happiest  moment  since  was  giving 
communion  to  her  son  Michael:  “I 
think  that  was  the  best  gift  I could 
ever  give  him.” 

1LT  Creegan  says  her  ap- 
pointment is  an  activity  that  keeps 
her  going.  On  Sundays  and  holy 
days  she  and  Michael  travel  from 
their  home  in  Tacoma  to  mass  at 
Fort  Lewis.  She  also  takes  com- 
munion to  the  sick.  Add  to  that  the 
Army  recruiting  she  does  with 
women’s  organizations  in  the 
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Northwest.  This  might  be  enough  to 
keep  anyone  busy,  but  1LT 
Creegan  is  also  working  toward  a 
doctorate  in  human  behavior.  Her 
thesis  will  probably  deal  with  the 
role  of  women  in  the  church. 

Rochelle  would  like  to  ex- 
pand her  role  in  the  church  to  be- 
come a chaplain.  But  to  be  a 
Catholic  chaplain  you  must  also  be 
a priest  and  to  be  a priest  you  must 
be  a man.  She  doesn’t  see  much 
chance  that  this  will  change.  “I 
can’t  see  it  in  the  near  future,”  she 
says.  She  does  hope  to  become  a 
deacon  (A  clergyman  just  below 
priest  who  may  conduct  cere- 
monies but  not  mass) 
perhaps  in  the  next  5 
years.  Once  the 
church  allows 
women  to  be- 
come deacons 
she  will  “sign 
up  immedi- 
ately.” 

Does 

1LT  Creegan 
plan  to  make 
the  Army  a 
career?  “I 
think  so,” 
she  says.  And 
what  if  she  could 
be  a chaplain? 

“Definitely!”^ 


Extraordinary  Minis- 
ter Creegan  ad- 
ministers the  Holy 
Communion. 


WHEN  MISSION  COMES  first  and  your  team  encounters 
equipment  breakdowns,  how  can  you  get  the  parts  you  need, 
time-on-target? 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  New  Cumber- 
land, Pa.,  Army  Depot  may  have  the  answer  to  your  problems. 
The  automatic  storage  and  retrieval  system  (ASRS)  recently 
installed  there  can  travel  500  feet  a minute,  climb  18  feet  and 
grab  the  parts  you  need  from  one  of  19,800  locations.  This  can 
put  your  parts  on  the  counter  in  55  seconds. 

The  system  consists  of  eight  rows  of  racks,  155  feet  long 
and  18  feet  high,  each  containing  2,475  tote  trays.  The  trays  are 
plastic  containers  fitted  with  retro-reflective  tape  which  iden- 
tifies the  specific  storage  location.  Each  tray  can  be  subdivided 
into  six  compartments  if  necessary.  A power  conveyor  and  four 
stacker  cranes  — one  for  each  aisle  — service  the  system. 

Through  a computer  control  an  operator  directs  the  crane 
to  select  a tote  pan  and  place  it  on  the  powered  conveyor  for 
movement  to  one  of  seven  work  stations.  The  crane  then  au- 
tomatically travels  to  the  return  station,  where  it  picks  up  any 
other  container  awaiting  return  to  its  programmed  location. 

Compare  this  concept  of  “bringing  work  to  the  man”  to 
the  previous  method  of  storing  more  than  70,000  different  items 
in  7-foot-high  bins,  with  employees  pushing  carts  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  to  pick  up  required  items  from  stock  as  in  a 
grocery  supermarket.  Now  the  process  is  automated. 

Ideas  at  Work.  A 1969  study  by  a team  of  materials 
handling  and  storage  specialists  from  the  AMC  Packaging, 
Storage  and  Containerization  Center  and  New  Cumberland 
Army  Depot  recommended  adoption  of  this  automated  system 
for  storage  of  small  “bin”  items.  The  project  was  accepted  by 
the  Army  early  in  1974. 

Among  the  system’s  advantages: 

• Its  concentrated  work  area  reduces  waste 
motion  and  non-productive  time. 

• It  reduces  danger  of  pilferage. 

• It  makes  supervision  easier. 

• It  improves  accuracy  in  inventory  and  loca- 
tion procedures. 

• It  uses  available  space  more  efficiently. 
(Rows  up  to  100  feet  high  are  possible.) 

• It  can  be  expanded  as  necessary. 

• It  is  complementary  to  existing  mechanized 
methods. 

• It  can  be  operated  with  fewer  personnel. 

To  gain  maximum  benefit  from  the  sys- 
tem, small,  fast-moving  items  are  stored  in  bins 
— usually  items  involving  at  least  twelve  re- 
ceipts and  issues  per  year.  Repair  parts  for 
Army  aircraft,  vehicles,  generators,  construc- 
tion equipment  and  missile  components  are 
among  those  successfully  handled. 

Rapid,  efficient  handling  of  essential 
small  parts  by  ASRS  means  better  service  in 
support  of  the  key  customer  — the  U.S.  Army 
soldier.  It’s  another  example  of  how  logistical 
support  of  the  soldier  in  the  field  is  getting  bet- 
ter all  the  time.  4 


Major  David  N.  Bramble  Is  a British  exchange  officer  with  the  Directo- 
rate for  Supply,  HQ,  Army  Materiel  Command,  Alexandria,  Va. 
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“THE  ACCOMMODATION  of 
the  sick  and  the  preservation  of 
men’s  lives  are  the  first  and  great 
objectives.  . . General  George 
Washington  told  Congress  in  a letter 
from  Valley  Forge. 

Washington  knew  a medical 
department  was  crucial  not  only  to 
the  success  of  an  army  in  battle  but 
to  its  survival  in  the  field.  Beginning 
with  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
Army  concentrated  heavily  on  im- 
proving the  state  of  military 
medicine.  In  the  process,  it  contri- 
buted in  many  ways  to  the  health  of 
the  entire  nation. 

The  Continental  Congress 
established  an  Army  Hospital  De- 
partment on  July  27,  1775,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Church  of  Boston  was 
appointed  its  Director  General  and 
Chief  Physician.  However,  the 
newly  organized  medical  system 
suffered  with  supply  and  organiza- 
tion problems  and  lack  of  medical 
facilities. 

There  were  about  3,500  physi- 
cians in  the  colonies  in  1775.  Of 
these,  fewer  than  400  actually  held 
medical  degrees.  Dr.  John  Morgan, 
who  established  America’s  first 
medical  school  in  Philadelphia  in 
1765,  was  appointed  director  gen- 
eral of  hospitals  in  the  Continental 
Army.  He  tried  to  bring  the  nearly 
autonomous  regimental  surgeons 
under  general  Army  control,  but 
Congress  would  not  reorganize  the 
system.  Dr.  Morgan  was  dismissed 
from  his  post  in  1777.  His  sugges- 
tion, however,  was  later  adopted  by 
the  Army. 

Another  leader  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  serving  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  was  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush.  A member  of  the  2d  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  a signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Dr. 
Rush  was  appointed  surgeon  gen- 
eral of  the  Continental  Army  in 
1777.  He  worked  to  improve  the 
crowded  conditions  of  military  hos- 


pitals and  later  wrote  America’s 
first  textbook  on  psychiatry. 

America’s  first  textbook  on 
military  surgery  was  published  in 
1776  by  John  Jones,  a surgeon’s 
mate  in  the  Continental  Army. 
Jones  described  his  experiences  in 
the  French  and  Indian  and  Revo- 
lutionary Wars  including  a commen- 
tary on  camps  and  military  hospi- 
tals. (See  photo.) 

Of  even  greater  significance 
for  the  future  of  medicine  in  the  Un- 
ited States  was  the  Continental 
Army’s  request  in  1776  for  women 
to  care  for  the  wounded.  The  use  of 
women  in  nursing  marked  a depar- 
ture from  the  practice  of  employing 
male  hospital  corpsmen  exclusively. 

The  women  selected  for 
nursing  duties  did  not  become  part  of 
the  uniformed  military  establish- 
ment, but  in  fact  were  mothers, 
wives  and  sisters  of  hospitalized 
soldiers.  Their  presence  had  such 
beneficial  effects  on  the  health  and 
morale  of  patients  that  many  years 
later  women  took  their  place  in  the 


nursing  profession  partly  on  the 
basis  of  this  experience. 

The  first  pharmacopeia,  a 
book  describing  drugs,  chemicals 
and  medicinal  preparations,  was 
prepared  for  the  Continental  Army 
at  Valley  Forge.  The  32-page  book 
was  written  in  1778  by  Dr.  William 
Brown. 

The  medical  department  of 
the  Army  was  disbanded  in  1784 
and  it  was  not  until  1818  that  Con- 
gress decided  to  establish  a perma- 
nent Medical  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Army  under  direction  of  a Sur- 
geon General. 

But  perhaps  the  single 
greatest  contribution  any  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  was  to  make 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  oc- 
curred on  April  18,  1775,  when  Dr. 
Joseph  Warren,  as  Major  General 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  the  head 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  sent 
Paul  Revere  and  Ebenezer  Dorr  on 
their  historic  ride  to  rouse  the 
citizenry  of  Lexington  and  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  ^ 
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FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


WELDING  TOGETHER 

For  the  Whatleys  of  Fort  Eus- 
tis,  Va. , togetherness  is  weld- 
ing a piece  of  metal , whether 
it  be  a car  radiator  or  a piece 
of  sculpture. 


Their  welding  careers  began 
with  a welding  course  at  the 
post  education  center.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Howard  Whatley 
and  his  wife,  Betsy,  spent  96 
hours  in  classroominstruction 
and  practical  exercises  learn- 
ing the  proper  way  to  do  what 
they  wanted  to  do  most. 

"He  wanted  to  do  practical 
things  such  as  fixing  the  lawn- 
mower  and  the  fence,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  flowers,  trees 
and  things  that  can  be  dan- 
gled," says  Betsy. 

"It's  kind  of  scary,  though, 
when  you  realize  that  the  tip 
on  the  torch  is  5,000  to  6,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit." 


A PEDAL  PUSHER 

Serving  as  a soldier  in  USAR- 
EUR  doesn't  mean  that  oppor- 
tunities to  pursue  personal 
goals  are  impossible  until  a re- 
turn to  CONUS  . Specialist  4 
Paul  Sienkiewicz  of  C Co,  8th 
Signal  Battalion  competes  with 
international  bicyclists  despite 
his  full-time  job  as  an  Army 
teletype  operator  and  the  un- 
availability of  a USAREUR  Cy- 
cling Program . 


A 1972  semi-finalist  in  the 
Junior  National  Track  Champi- 
onships and  the  North  New 
York  State  Junior  Road  and 
Track  Championship,  SP4 
Sienkiewicz  is  training  for  the 
1975  European  season  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  RCC  (Wheel  Racing) 
Ha  Mi  Club  in  Herr  stein. 

The  20-year-old  racing  en- 
thusiast's interest  in  cycling 
started  when  he  was  a paper 
boy  in  Buffalo.  Paul  became 
engrossed  with  a large  dis- 
play of  cycling  trophies  in  a 
barber  shop  window  . The 
owner,  Ted  Smith,  later  his 
American  trainer  and  coach, 
had  competed  in  bicycle  rac- 
ing for  years  and  attended  the 
1948  Olympic  Games  in  London. 


"When  I first  started  racing 
here  in  Germany , I got  plenty 
of  flak  from  the  guys  in  the 
company  because  I was 


different . But  I got  a lot  of 
support  from  my  company  com- 
mander," SP4  Sienkiewicz  says. 

SP4  Sienkiewicz  clocks  more 
than  600  miles  per  month  on  his 
weekend  road  workouts  or, 
when  the  weather  is  bad , in  his 
barracks  room  using  a training 
bike  mounted  on  rollers . 

With  two  full  European  sea- 
sons left  before  he  rotates  back 
to  the  states , he  hopes  to  be 
invited  to  the  Olympic  tryouts 
in  Montreal. 


HAMILTON’S  ARTILLERYMEN 

Modeling  reproductions  of 
uniforms  worn  by  Alexander 
Hamilton's  Artillery  Company 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  , 
members  of  the  Bicentennial 
color  guard  of  Fort  Hamilton  act 
out  a changing  of  the  guard  as 
it  may  have  occurred  long  ago . 

The  guardhouse  is  situated 
just  outside  the  Fort  Hamilton 
Officers'  Open  Mess,  which 
was  built  in  1825  and  declared 
a National  Historical  Landmark 
in  1974. 

The  color  guard  will  be 
appearing  in  numerous  civilian 
as  well  as  military  Bicentennial 
celebrations  throughout  the 
coming  year . 


TOGETHER 

Sergeants  First  Class  A. 
Johnny  Hernandez  and  Brenda 
N.  Hernandez  are  Army  re- 
cruiters. Johnny  has  been  the 
top  recruiter  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les District  for  the  last  3 years. 

Brenda  recently  became  one 
of  the  first  Wacs  in  Southern 
California  authorized  to  re- 
cruit both  men  and  women  for 
the  Army.  They  credit  part 
of  their  success  to  working  to- 
gether . 


Though  assigned  to  different 
recruiting  stations  (Brenda  in 
Reseda  and  Johnny  in  San  Fer- 
nando) , they  help  each  other 
with  prospecting  and  jointly 
research  Army  recruiting  reg- 
ulations for  special  enlistments. 
"I  admit  it,  I've  learned  a lot 
from  him,"  says  Brenda. 

"We've  helped  our  marriage  by 
understanding  each  other's 
work . " 

Incidentally  , Brenda  is  a 
married  Army  mother  on  re- 
cruiting duty . Their  daughter , 
Angelique,  was  born  in  1973 
while  Brenda  was  assigned  to 
the  Los  Angeles  District  Re- 
cruiting Command  as  a Wom- 
en's Counselor . Asked  who 
would  claim  the  enlistment 


credit  for  Angelique,  Johnny 
responded,  "I've  already  got 
her  lined  up  for  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program . " 

Their  satisfaction  with  Army 
life  has  carried  over  into  their 
recruiting  work.  Both  use  a 
personal  approach  with  each 
applicant.  "When  we  interview 
a boy  or  girl  thinking  about 
enlisting  we  relate  our  own  ex- 
perience," says  Johnny . "This 
helps  them  see  the  Army  as  a 
people-oriented  organization . " 
To  Sergeants  First  Class 
Johnny  and  Brenda  Hernandez, 
building  a better  Army  is  a 
family  concern . 


A FAMILY  PLAN 

George  W.  Faulkinberry  , an 
engineer  with  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Systems  Command, 
has  a plan  for  his  family  and 
everything  seems  to  be  on 
schedule . 

A country  boy  from  Lan- 
caster , S .C  . , Faulkinberry 
has  moved  around  the  country 
in  government  service,  but 
his  heart  has  always  been  on 
the  farm  and  he  wanted  his 
children  to  know  and  enjoy 
farm  life. 

Several  years  ago  he  pur- 
chased a small  tract  of  land  and 
now  the  Faulkinberry  family  is 
farming  on  a small  scale.  It's  a 
family  project  and  he  is  pleased 
with  the  family  participation . 


FROM  APPALACHIA 


It's  not  a guitar  or  a violin. 
It's  not  big  enough  for  a sitar 
and  not  small  enough  for  a 
mandolin . 

It's  called  an  Appalachian 
dulcimer,  a violin-shaped 
string  instrument  of  the  south- 
ern Appalachians.  It  may  not 
be  a big  deal  to  you , but  for 
Specialist  4 William  McPheeters , 
501st  MP  Company  , 1st  Armored 
Division  , it  is  something  very 
special . 

SP4  McPheeters  builds  the 
small  musical  instruments  as  a 
hobby.  "1  first  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Appalachian  dul- 
cimer about  5 years  ago  when  I 
saw  one  hanging  in  a store 
window.  At  the  time  I was  like 
a lot  of  people  are  now,  I didn't 
know  what  the  thing  was. 

"I  went  into  the  store  and 
asked  the  man  if  it  would  be 
all  right  if  I picked  it  up  and 
played  it.  It  had  a $99.95 
price  tag  which  I thought  was  a 
little  steep , so  I took  a chance 
and  asked  if  I could  take  its 
measurements.  Two  weeks 
later  I had  produced  my  first 
dulcimer  for  about  $12." 
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Illustrations  by 
SP4  Chris  Chesser 


MSG  Dick  Larsen,  USAF 


THIS  IS  a true  story  though  the  subject’s 
name  has  been  changed.  It's  the  story  of  a 
man  we’ll  call  Bob  and  his  long  slide  into 
alcoholism.  Along  the  way  Bob  lost  the 
respect  of  his  buddies,  drank  himself  into 
debt,  nearly  ruined  his  family  and  came  within  a jigger 
of  throwing  away  what  had  been  a brilliant  military 
career. 

It  started  with  a few  beers  at  happy  hour  in  the 
NCO  club  but  it  ended  in  a tear-filled  confrontation 
with  his  wife  when  he  finally  admitted  to  himself  he 
could  no  longer  control  his  drinking. 

“It  was  the  worst  moment  in  my  life  when  I 
finally  accepted  the  fact  I simply  wasn't  able  to  stop 
drinking.  For  years  1 had  told  myself  if  I really  wanted 
to  I could  cut  off  the  booze. 

“Suddenly  I realized  those  commercials  I'd 
heard  on  the  radio  about  alcoholics  described  me  per- 
fectly. I cried  for  hours  afterwards,  partly  out  of  shame 
and  self  pity  but  mostly  from  disappointment  in  myself. 
I kept  thinking,  ‘I’ve  come  this  far  just  to  find  I've  been 
going  backwards  the  whole  time.'  ’’ 

Bob’s  failure  to  recognize  the  onset  of  al- 
coholism resulted  because  he  didn’t  fit  the  generally 
accepted  image  of  the  alcoholic.  He  had  advanced 
through  the  enlisted  ranks  much  faster  than  his  contem- 
poraries, reaching  senior  NCO  early  in  his  career. 
Highly  motivated,  he  was  a superior  worker  with  many 
commendations  to  his  credit  and  continued  high  duty 
performance  ratings  from  his  supervisors. 

“I  was  so  confident  of  my  own  abilities  that  it 
never  entered  my  mind  that  I could  lose  control  of  my 
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drinking  habits.  I knew  I could  never  end  up  like  the 
boozers  I saw  in  the  club.  Sure,  1 got  plastered  a few 
times,  but  I never  realized  it  was  happening  every  time 
I drank,  and  1 was  doing  the  very  thing  I detested  in 
other  NCOs.” 

Off  On  a Binge.  Bob  says  he  was  a binge 
drinker,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  alcoholics  to 
recognize.  He’d  go  for  months  without  a drink,  then 
blast  off  into  an  alcoholic  no-man's-land  every  weekend 
for  3 to  4 weeks.  During  these  stretches  of  drinking  he 
would  find  excuses  to  create  an  environment  in  which 
his  boozing  would  be  accepted. 

“I'd  invite  people  to  the  house  who,  I knew, 
were  heavy  drinkers.  This  gave  me  an  excuse  to  belt 
down  as  much  as  I could  hold.  It  also  provided  me  a 
handy  excuse  to  give  my  wife  when  she’d  give  me  hell. 
I’d  attend  meetings  at  the  club  just  to  have  a reason  for 
going  there.  I solicited  invitations  to  section  parties  be- 
cause most  of  them  ended  up  either  in  the  club  or  in  a 
local  bar.  I was  clever  at  staging  situations  in  which  I 
could  guzzle.’’ 

At  first  the  frequency  of  his  binges  remained  the 
same  but  his  degree  of  intoxication  began  to  increase. 
He  would  drive  home  and  not  remember  the  drive.  He 
stayed  out  later  and  later,  spending  and  borrowing  more 
and  more  money.  As  his  drinking  got  worse,  resistance 
from  his  wife  increased. 

“She  would  hold  my  head  when  I got  sick,  feed 
me  aspirin  the  next  morning  and  help  me  get  back  in 
shape.  When  I was  feeling  better  she  would  try  to  talk 


to  me  about  my  drinking,  but  I didn’t  want  to  know.  I 
accused  her  of  not  having  faith  in  me  and  doubting  my 
ability  to  control  what  I was  doing.  She  could  see  all 
along  what  was  happening  and  tried  every  way  she 
knew  to  make  me  see  it  too. 

Woman  Chaser.  Bob’s  drinking  next  led  him 
down  the  path  of  infidelity.  He  began  to  chase  other 
women  and  his  feelings  of  guilt  made  him  drink  more. 

“The  only  time  1 could  stand  to  face  myself  was 
when  I’d  been  drinking,  and  when  I drank  I chased 
women.  It  was  a vicious  circle  my  conscience  could 
only  bear  when  it  was  deadened  by  a few  drinks.  I 
began  to  spend  more  of  my  free  time  at  the  club.” 

He  thought  about  seeking  professional  help  but 
gave  up  the  thought  because  he  was  afraid. 

“I  was  scared  they'd  pull  my  security  clearance 
if  they  found  out  I was  having  problems.  I had  visions  of 
losing  a stripe  or  being  transferred. 

“So  I made  my  first  attempt  to  clamp  down  on 
my  drinking.  I had  long  talks  with  my  wife,  confessing 
what  had  happened,  begging  for  another  chance  and 
pleading  for  her  help.  I promised  her  I'd  limit  myself  to 
social  drinking,  but  now  I know  1 was  only  buying  relief 
for  my  conscience.  I never  really  intended  to  break  the 
drinking  habit,  I suppose  because  I couldn't.” 

Old  Pattern.  Months  passed  and  Bob  tried  to 
limit  his  alcoholic  intake.  His  home  life  and  self-respect 
improved.  But  then  the  cycle  began  again. 

“I  think  now  I planned  it  that  way.  I enjoyed  the 
social  atmosphere  of  drinking,  though  I hated  hangov- 
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"Sure,  I got  plastered 
a few  times, 
but  I never  realized 
it  was  happening 
every  time  I drank.” 


ers  the  next  day.  It  seemed  to  me  I was  a super  person 
when  booze  was  flowing  through  my  veins.  I thought  I 
could  see  everything  crystal  clear,  that  my  senses  were 
super-sharp.  1 thought  I was  the  most  logical,  persua- 
sive, charming  drunk  you  could  imagine.” 

Bob’s  drinking  increased  to  the  same  level  as 
before,  but  this  time  he  didn’t  chase  women  — there 
was  no  time  for  that  because  he  was  too  busy  drinking. 

“My  home  life  was  a shambles;  I would  come 
home  drunk  at  all  hours  of  the  evening  and  my  kids 
would  say,  'Hi  Dad.  Are  you  drunk  again?’ 

"My  poor  wife  kept  trying  to  get  me  to  straight- 
en out,  but  it  was  useless  to  talk  to  me  when  I was  tight. 
The  next  morning  I'd  be  strung  out  and  filled  with  re- 
morse and  would  cry  and  promise  her  I wouldn’t  do  it 
again  — this  time  would  be  the  last.  I promised  her  so 
many  times  I lost  count.” 

Covering  Up.  For  a while  Bob  was  able  to  hide 
his  drinking  from  his  duty  section  supervisor.  He  had 
the  routine  down  pat  — up  from  bed  feeling  like  death, 
three  aspirins  for  the  headache,  antacid  for  the  stomach 
and  black  coffee  to  wake  him  up.  He’d  drive  to  work 
with  the  car  windows  open,  chew  gum  to  cover  his 
breath  and  avoid  as  many  people  as  possible,  especially 
the  boss.  He  became  a master  at  covering  the  signs  of 
chronic  drinking. 

His  drinking  bouts  became  even  longer,  often 
lasting  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  He  stopped 
seeing  many  of  his  friends  — or  they  stopped  coming 
around  to  see  him  — and  began  to  associate  only  with 


people  who  shared  his  interest  in  booze.  He  started 
drinking  nearly  every  night  and  began  to  drink  at  home 
without  even  inviting  a drinking  buddy  for  an  excuse. 

"I  began  to  feel  I needed  a few  drinks  before  I 
could  relax.  I’d  stop  at  the  club  on  my  way  home  just  to 
get  the  first  glow  working,  then  would  have  a few  more 
at  home.  I can’t  tell  you  how  many  times  I went  to  bed 
plastered. 

"My  wife  by  this  time  had  steeled  herself  to 
what  she  knew  was  happening.  She  still  held  my  head, 
gave  me  aspirin  and  made  excuses  for  me.  But  a change 
was  taking  place  in  our  relationship  and  I just  assumed 
nothing  would  change.” 

Family  Withdraws.  Something  was  changing 
though.  Bob  was  slowly  being  excluded  from  family 
activities.  Plans  were  made  without  him  and  if  he 
wasn't  home  when  dinner  was  ready,  it  was  no  longer 
kept  warm  for  him.  More  and  more  his  wife  began  to 
pick  up  the  reins;  when  he  passed  out  she  took  money 
from  his  wallet  to  buy  food  and  pay  bills. 

"Then  one  day  my  wife  brought  home  a book 
about  an  alcoholic  who  ended  up  losing  everything  — 
home,  job,  family,  self-respect  and  eventually  his  life.  I 
read  it  and  it  was  like  reading  about  myself.  I tried  to 
laugh  it  off  but  couldn't.  For  the  first  time  I began  to  see 
what  was  happening  to  me.  I wasn’t  ready  to  admit  I 
was  an  alcoholic,  but  the  seed  was  planted.” 

Nevertheless,  Friday  evening  (after  reading  the 
book  on  Tuesday)  Bob  was  at  the  club  and  came  home 
dead  drunk  at  3 a.m.,  having  borrowed  $40  to  finance 
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say:  'I’m  an 
alcoholic.’” 


the  binge.  He  had  a few  drinks  over  the  weekend  but 
mainly  tried  to  recover  from  his  Friday  spree.  Monday 
he  started  drinking  at  noon  and  by  close  of  work  he  was 
in  the  club  plastered  to  the  gills.  He  came  home,  hardly 
spoke  to  his  wife  and  went  straight  out  to  a boozing 
buddy’s  house  where  he  continued  drinking.  It  was  well 
after  midnight  when  he  staggered  home  and  fell  in  bed. 

“I  had  forgotten  I was  supposed  to  go  to  work  2 
hours  early  the  next  morning.  When  the  alarm  went  off 
at  5 a.m.,  I didn’t  think  I had  the  strength  to  get  out  of 
bed.  Somehow  I made  it  to  work  on  time  but  I was 
destroyed.  My  boss  looked  at  me  sort  of  funny  and 
everyone  else  in  the  office  avoided  me  like  the  plague.  I 
must  have  reeked  of  booze,  my  eyes  were  bloodshot 
and  I could  hardly  hold  a cup  of  coffee. 

“I  saw  some  of  the  young  troops  looking  at  me 
and  laughing  among  themselves;  I knew  it  was  about 
me.  I suddenly  thought  of  the  book  I'd  read  and  knew, 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  into  my  heart  with  a knife,  that  I 
was  an  alcoholic  — I had  no  control  over  my  drinking.  I 
knew  I’d  reached  the  point  of  decision.  The  road  went 
left  and  right  but  not  straight  ahead." 

Self-Awareness.  Bob  left  work  early  and  drove 
home.  He  tried  to  talk  to  his  wife,  promising  to  mend 
his  ways.  She  told  him  not  to  promise  anything,  saying 
he  was  nothing  but  a string  of  broken  promises. 

"I  finally  understood  how  far  down  I had  gone 
and  how  bad  things  were  between  us.  I begged  and 
pleaded  with  her,  tried  my  old  routine  of  weeping  but 
she  was  like  a stone  wall.  She  had  heard  it  so  many 
times  before  she  wasn’t  hearing  it  any  more.” 

Bob  tried  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  finally 
his  wife  agreed  only  to  listen,  yielding  nothing.  He 
began  to  tell  her  how  he  felt. 

“I  wanted  to  call  myself  an  alcoholic  but  I 
couldn’t  get  the  word  out,  so  I called  myself  a 'problem 
drinker.’  I told  her  I’d  go  to  my  boss,  tell  him  about  my 
problem  and  ask  for  his  assistance.  I pledged  I would 
find  out  when  and  where  the  next  meeting  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  would  be,  and  that  I would  go  if  she  went 
with  me  — I was  afraid  to  face  it  alone.  1 talked  for 
hours,  pouring  out  shame  and  remorse  I honestly  felt 
for  the  first  time. 

“Little  by  little  she  drew  toward  me,  until  we 
were  both  crying  over  the  years  we’d  lost  to  my  drink- 
ing. I finally  forced  the  words  I thought  I'd  never  say: 
'I'm  an  alcoholic.’  ” 

Bob  was  turning  the  corner  in  his  battle  with 
drink.  He  admitted  his  problem  to  his  supervisor,  asked 
for  and  received  his  support.  Bob  cut  himself  off  totally 
from  alcohol  and  has  now  been  dry  for  many  months. 
His  personal  and  family  life  is  reknitting  and  piece  by 
piece  he’s  restoring  his  life  to  normal. 

He  applied  to  his  drinking  problem  the  same 
drive  that  brought  him  advancement  in  the  service.  He 
hasn’t  fully  recouped  the  ground  he  lost  but  he's  making 
progress.  He  blames  no  one  but  himself  and  knows  the 
burden  of  rehabilitation  rests  squarely  on  his  own 
shoulders.  He  considers  himself  lucky  because  he  came 
to  his  senses  in  time.  Here  the  diary  of  his  misery  ends. 
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Medal  of  Honor 
The  Living  Legacy 

SSG  Zack  Richards 


MOH  Society  Charles  MacGillivary,  right,  presents  a plaque  con- 
taining the  names  of  202  Irish-born  recipients  to  Cearbhall 
O'Dalaigh,  Ireland’s  President. 


APRIL  19,  1975  — President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  took  part  in  cere- 
monies in  Boston,  Lexington  and 
Concord,  Mass.,  commemorating 
the  200th  anniversary  of  America’s 
first  heroes  — the  Minutemen.  The 
Minutemen  of  the  Revolution  are 
long  gone,  but  New  England  still 
has  heroes,  modern  heroes,  from 
other  days,  other  wars. 

soldiers  took  this  opportun- 
ity to  talk  to  a few  of  these  heroes, 
Medal  of  Honor  (MOH)  recipients 
from  China’s  Boxer  Rebellion 
through  Vietnam.  How  do  they  feel 
about  being  MOH  winners  and  na- 
tional heroes.? 

What  Kind  of  Men?  What 
kind  of  people  are  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients?  Are  they  special?  Not 
according  to  Charles  MacGillivary 
of  Braintree,  Mass. 

“Medal  of  Honor  holders 
come  from  all  walks  of  life;  they’re 
just  common  people.  Circum- 
stances dictate  their  actions.  You 
find  yourself  in  a bad  situation  and 
you  try  to  get  out. 

“There  are  some  that  always 
do  more.  If  they're  in  combat 
they’re  just  a cut  above  the  others, 
more  dedicated.  When  there’s  fight- 
ing they’re  always  in  there.  These 
people  are  the  same  as  civilians, 
usually  better  workers  than  most. 
This  sort  of  man  is  usually  the  first 
in  any  situation  trying  to  do  what 
he’s  there  for,’’  says  MacGillivary. 

MacGillivary,  a Canadian- 
born  MOH  recipient,  was  cited  for 
actions  in  France  in  1945.  When  his 
unit  was  pinned  down  by  heavy 
small  arms  and  automatic  weapons 
fire.  Sergeant  MacGillivary  person- 
ally destroyed  four  machine  gun 
emplacements. 

“I  didn’t  really  want  to  do 
what  I did,  but  it  was  my  job,’’  says 
MOH  holder  Lawrence  Joel  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  “These  things 
come  on  you  slowly  — we  had  been 
pinned  down  for  a long  time  and  I 
thought  we  would  all  be  killed  so  I 
got  mad  — fighting  mad.  You  re- 
member what  you’re  taught  and  do 
it.  It’s  instinct  and  a little  luck.’’ 

Joel  retired  from  the  Army 
after  23  years  service.  He  received 
the  MOH  for  his  action  in  Vietnam 
in  1965.  Then  a Specialist  5,  Joel 
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William  Seach 


Lawrence  Joel 


was  a medic  in  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade.  Following  an  ambush 
which  killed  or  wounded  nearly 
every  man  in  the  lead  squad,  Joel 
began  treating  the  wounded.  He 
himself  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  but 
treated  his  wound  and  continued  to 
administer  to  the  rest  of  the  men. 
While  giving  plasma  to  wounded 
soldiers  in  positions  exposed  to  the 
enemy  he  was  hit  a second  time.  But 
he  went  on  to  treat  13  more  soldiers 
before  his  supplies  ran  out.  Joel  kept 
working  until  ordered  to  evacuate. 

Not  Special.  “Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  are  not  special 
people,  they’re  just  like  everyone 
else,’’  says  John  L.  Levitow,  an  Air 
Force  recipient.  “1  would  say  it’s 
instinct  that  makes  people  do  what 
they  do.  I received  my  medal  for 
removing  a live  flare  from  a C-47 
gunship.  I can  only  remember  tell- 
ing the  pilot  we  had  a live  one,  and 
then  nothing  until  it  was  gone.  All 
the  crew  members  had  been  taught 
what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a live  flare. 
Instinct  took  over  and  I did  what 
was  necessary.” 

The  oldest  living  MOH 
holder  is  retired  Navy  Lieutenant 
William  Seach  of  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Seach  is  98  years  old.  A native  of 
London,  England,  he  received  his 
medal  in  1900  for  actions  near  Pe- 
king during  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in 
China. 

“I  just  volunteered  for  the 


missions,”  says  Seach.  “I  wasn’t 
aware  that  I was  doing  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary.  I was  doing  the  job 
that  I was  expected  to  do.”  As  an 
ordinary  seaman  Seach  volunteered 
for  three  missions  near  Peking  and 
helped  capture  a fort  that  opened 
the  road  to  that  city. 

Each  MOH  holder  receives 
$100  a month  for  life  and  is  guaran- 
teed employment  by  the  Veterans 
Administration.  But  the  medal 
doesn’t  always  bring  happiness  to 
surviving  recipients. 

“The  medal  was  a personal 
asset,  but  a social  disaster,”  says 
Levitow.  “It  was  much  of  the 
reason  behind  my  leaving  the  Air 
Force.  Following  my  recommenda- 
tion I could  do  no  wrong  and  was 
left  off  duties  that  others  had  to  pull. 
Other  enlisted  men  didn’t  trust  me 
and  wouldn’t  talk  to  me.  I became 
the  officers'  pet  and  had  to  go  along 
with  it.  I had  no  choice.” 

Helps  Career.  “The  medal 
definitely  helped  my  career,”  Joel 
says.  “It  gave  me  more  to  look  for- 
ward to;  however,  I had  to  watch 
myself.  I felt  I was  being  looked  at 
very  closely.  I ran  into  a lot  of 
jealousy  and  envy  and  for  this 
reason  I had  to  set  an  example  be- 
cause I was  so  well  known.” 

To  be  on  active  duty  and 
have  the  Medal  of  Honor  leads  to  a 
few  problems.  “While  I was  still  on 
active  duty  there  were  problems,” 


says  Joel.  “I  was  expected  to  run  a 
platoon  and  at  the  same  time  do 
public  relations  work  all  over  the 
country.  I tried  to  play  down  the 
fact  I had  the  medal,  but  I 
couldn't.” 

According  to  MacGillivary, 
a recipient  always  has  these  prob- 
lems initially.  “When  I was  released 
in  1945,  I was  the  only  living  Cana- 
dian native  to  receive  the  medal, 
and  I received  lots  of  publicity.  The 
government  wanted  me  to  work  in 
only  one  place,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  I was  used  for  dis- 
play purposes  — for  publicity.” 

MOH  Group.  Medal  of 
Honor  recipients  try  to  look  after 
themselves.  They  have  an  organiza- 
tion chartered  by  Congress  — the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  So- 
ciety. The  society  forms  a bond  of 
friendship  and  comradeship  among 
Medal  of  Honor  holders.  Besides 
helping  protect  holders  of  the  medal 
from  exploitation,  it  fosters 
Americanism  and  strives  to  inspire 
the  youth  of  America  to  become 
worthy  citizens. 

Among  its  activities  the  soci- 
ety awards  scholarships  to  help 
children  of  posthumous  awardees 
with  educational  expenses.  Widows 
of  MOH  holders  also  receive  $300 
burial  assistance  in  the  event  of 
need.  Member  dues  and  proceeds 
from  dinners  held  throughout  the 
country  provide  the  funds. 
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John  Levitow 


Each  year  the  organization 
presents  an  Outstanding  Cadet 
Award  to  a deserving  cadet  at  each 
of  the  service  academies,  and  an 
annual  Patriotism  Award  to  a de- 
serving citizen  for  devoted  service 
to  the  Nation. 

MOH  recipients  are  fre- 
quently asked  to  participate  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  these  requests  are 
honored  in  varied  ways.  This  year 
MacGillivary  was  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade  in 
Dublin,  Ireland.  While  there  he  pre- 
sented a plaque  to  Cearbhall 
O’Dalaigh,  the  President  of  Ireland. 
The  plaque,  listing  the  names  of  the 
202  Irish-born  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients, will  be  displayed  in  the 
House  of  Parliament  in  Dublin. 

In  1958  William  Seach  re- 
ceived the  greatest  honor  of  his  long 
life.  An  elementary  school  in  his 
adopted  home  town  of  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Taking  Part.  Medal  of 
Honor  holders  are  being  asked  to 
take  part  in  many  events  connected 
with  the  Bicentennial.  How  do  they 
feel  about  this  kind  of  activity? 

“I’ve  never  been  turned 
down  when  I’ve  asked  a medal  hol- 
der to  take  part  in  a parade  or  meet 
with  a group,”  says  MacGillivary, 
who  is  president  of  the  society. 
“They're  always  willing.” 

“As  long  as  my  participation 
is  voluntary.  I’m  happy  to  do  any- 


Charles  MacGillivary 


thing  asked  of  me,”  says  John  L. 
Levitow. 

Bicentennial  activities  will 
give  the  MOH  holders  a broad  stage 
to  reach  their  favorite  audience  — 
the  youth  of  America.  “Young  peo- 
ple are  vitally  important,”  says 
MacGillivary.  “Our  future  is  in 
their  hands.  They’re  willing  to  listen 
to  us  if  we’ll  listen  to  them.  But  we 
have  to  meet  them  on  even  terms. 
Young  people  are  vitally  interested 
in  what’s  good  for  the  country.” 

Little  Known  Facts. 
There’s  much  fascinating  trivia  sur- 
rounding the  Medal  of  Honor  and 
its  place  in  history.  There  were  19 
persons  who  received  the  Medal 
twice.  Of  the  19,  five  received  both 
the  Army  and  Navy  medal  for  the 
same  action.  Remarkably,  all  the 
two-time  recipients  lived  to  receive 
their  second  medal.  Six  sets  of 
brothers  received  the  medal,  one 
father  and  son  (General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  his  father. 
Lieutenant  General  Arthur  MacAr- 
thur), and  one  uncle  and  nephew 
combination. 

The  sons  of  two  presidents 
were  Medal  of  Honor  recipients: 
Webb  Cook  Hayes,  son  of  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  MOH 
holder  and  All-American  football 
player  Captain  Maurice  L.  Britt 
later  became  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Arkansas.  Nineteen  Medal  of 


“Poor  is  the  nation 
that  has  no  heroes, 
but  beggar’d  is 
the  nation  that 
has  and  forgets.” 

From  “Maxims  for  Men  at  Arms,” 
LTC  William  Jones  III. 


Honor  holders  became  members  of 
Congress  — five  senators  and  14 
representatives. 

The  first  incident  for  which 
the  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded 
took  place  February  14,  1861,  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  and  the  official 
existence  of  the  medal.  Assistant 
surgeon  Bernard  J.  Irwin  led  a res- 
cue party  against  Cochise  and  his 
Apache  band  which  had  surrounded 
troops  of  the  7th  Infantry  (Cotton- 
balers).  He  received  his  award 
January  21,  1894,  33  years  after  the 
action. 

Concerned  Citizens.  Medal 
of  Honor  recipients  are  not  super 
patriots.  They  are  concerned  citi- 
zens. Each  has  something  that  made 
him  rise  “above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.”  They  are  concerned  about 
their  country,  where  it's  been  and 
where  it’s  going.  They  don’t  look 
for  praise  or  fame  but  simply  want 
each  American  to  understand 
what’s  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
our  nation. 

MacGillivary,  Seach,  Joel, 
Levitow  — no  more  than  names 
from  a phone  book.  They’d  be 
common  American  people  except 
for  one  short  period  in  their  lives 
when  they  rose  above  the  common- 
place. Their  heroic  acts  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  earned 
them  the  country’s  highest  award 
for  an  American  fighting  man  — the 
Medal  of  Honor.  ^ 
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THEY’RE  AN  ELITE  CORPS 
of  federal  troops  — tall,  well- 
trained,  sternly  disciplined. 
Their  countrymen  call  them 
Arma  Benemerita  — the  well- 
deserving corps.  They’re  the 
Carabinieri  — Italy’s  national  police 
force. 

These  80,000  enlisted  men, 
NCOs  and  officers  are  both  Italian 
Army  soldiers  and  civil  police. 
They  are  combat  troops  and  they 
also  operate  as  military  police.  They 
serve  in  marine  patrols  on  the  high 
seas  and  in  ski  units  in  the  sprawling 
Alps  and  Apennines. 

Requirements  for  joining  the 
Carabinieri  Corps  are  rigid.  An  en- 
listed applicant  must  be  at  least  18 
years  old  and  single.  He  — and  his 
immediate  family  — must  be  free  of 
any  criminal  record  and  must  have 
no  history  of  mental  disorder  or 


SPECIALIST  5 BOB  BRADLEY  is  assigned  to  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office,  Headquarters,  Southern  European 
Task  Force  (SETAF). 


hereditary  disease.  A number  of 
character  references  are  required. 

Once  accepted,  the  candi- 
date undergoes  at  least  6 months 
basic  and  specialized  training  at  one 
of  the  Carabinieri  schools  in  Rome 
and  Turin. 

A carabinieri  private  is  paid 
approximately  $240  a month.  En- 
listed members  and  NCOs  are  obli- 
gated to  remain  single  until  age  26. 

Since  it  was  formed  in  1814, 
the  Carabinieri  has  had  both  mili- 
tary and  civil  duties.  The  Corps 
comes  under  jurisdiction  of  two 
major  branches  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment: the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  its  military  operations  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
police  work. 

Today,  the  Carabinieri  are 
located  in  all  Italian  communities, 
from  ancient  Rome  and  Venice  to 
sleepy  provincial  hamlets.  In  all, 
there  are  about  5,000  Carabinieri 
posts  dotted  throughout  Italy.  The 
Corps  also  has  a unit  assigned  to  the 


U.S.  Army’s  Southern  European 
Task  Force  (SETAF)  at  Vicenza. 

Sea  and  Land.  Duties  of 
the  Carabinieri  are  many  and  var- 
ied. One  branch,  the  Carabinieri 
Naval  Service,  operates  in  Italian 
coastal  waters  to  assist  boaters  and 
seek  out  black  marketeers,  among 
other  missions.  The  Corps  also  has 
its  own  scuba  divers  experienced  in 
underwater  recovery  of  evidence  in 
criminal  cases. 

On  the  borders  and  in  moun- 
tainous areas,  the  Carabinieri  res- 
cue lost  or  disabled  skiers  and  clim- 
bers; they  protect  tourists  and  track 
down  black  marketeers  and  bandits 
in  mountain  hideouts.  The 
Carabinieri  has  its  own  K-9  Corps 
and  helicopters  to  aid  in  mountain 
operations.  They  also  serve  as  Pres- 
idential Palace  guards  in  Rome. 

On  the  basis  of  bilateral 
agreements  between  the  United 
states  and  Italian  governments. 
Carabinieri  have  been  assigned  to 
SETAF  since  the  com- 
mand was  activated  two 
decades  ago. 

SETAF  Cara- 
binieri duties  include 
many  phases  of  military 
and  police  work.  Besides 
engaging  in  city  patrols 
with  U.S.  military 
police,  they  are  involved 
in  external  security  for 
installations,  intelli- 
gence, convoy  escort 
and  accident  investiga- 
tions. While  on  honor 
duty  they  are  distin- 
guished by  their  colorful 
red,  white  and  black  uni- 
forms. 

Left,  Carabinieri,  who 
serve  both  as 
soldiers  and  as  civil 
police,  use  small, 
speedy  radio  patrol 
cars  for  city  and 
highway  patrol. 


MEDICINE  MEN 

LTC  William  S.  Graf 


“LADEEEEEES  AND  GENTS.  STEP  RIGHT  UP  AND 
TAKE  A GANDER  AT  THE  EXTREEEEEORDINARY 
ELIXIR  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  HERE  BOTTLE.” 


IN  THE  1870s,  the  cry  of  the 
medicine  man  was  familiar  to  fron- 
tier soldiers  and  their  families. 
Hucksters  and  con-men  toured 
out-of-the-way  camps  and  stations 
offering  bottled  hope  to  anyone 
within  earshot.  The  pitch  might 
have  gone  like  this: 

“Two  years  ago,  I was  bald 
as  that  sergeant  — keep  your  hat  off 
sergeant,  so  the  people  can  see  your 
head.  Then  I discovered  Chase’s 
Chemical  Compound.  The  ethe- 
realized  contents  of  this  bottle  gave 
me  the  luxuriant  growth  I now  have 
on  my  face.  I guarantee  that  one 
bottle  of  this  glorious  compound  will 
force  a vigorous  growth  on  this 
sergeant’s  head  with  8 weeks  or 
HE’LL  GET  HIS  MONEY 
BACK  ! !” 

Fat  chance  of  the  sergeant 
getting  anything  back,  especially  his 
hair.  In  8 weeks  the  medicine  man 
would  travel  a hundred  miles.  How- 
ever, more  than  one  of  these  shy- 
sters, on  unexpectedly  running  into 
an  old  customer,  coughed  up  a dol- 
lar while  looking  down  the  business 
end  of  a government  issue  .44  Colt. 

Good  Show.  The  frontiers- 
man generally  welcomed  the  ras- 
cals. The  pills  and  juices  seemed  to 
offer  supplement  to  unreliable  or 
unavailable  medical  care.  Besides, 
entertainment  was  scarce  and  many 
times  the  curious  man  with  the 
white  frock  coat  offered  respite 


from  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a dull  day. 

One  thing  for  sure,  the  beat- 
ing drums  and  war  whoops  from  ac- 
companying “Indians”  were  sure  to 
draw  crowds.  But  the  hardy  frontier 
folk  assembled  around  the  colorful 
wagon  didn’t  have  anyone  looking 
out  for  their  consumer  interests. 
From  the  1770s  to  the  1970s 
there’ve  been  a few  changes. 

Today,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC),  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA)  and 
Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion (FCC)  are  the  consumer’s 
watchdogs.  Don’t  kid  yourself;  the 
medicine  man  and  huckster  are  still 
with  us.  Today  they’re  dressed  in 
tailor-made  suits  and  their  pitch  is 
much  more  refined.  They’ve  also 
moved  their  audience  from  the  rear 
of  the  wagon  to  the  front  of  the  tele- 
vision set. 

“Miracle”  Men.  But  our 

hucksters  of  today  don’t  really  have 
the  pizzazz  the  frontier  medicine 
man  offered.  What  miracles  they 
promised!  A “Doctor”  Alzora  of- 
fered an  amazing  Amazon  Root 
which  cured  toothache,  headache, 
and  earache  in  5 minutes.  That  was 
minimum  time  for  the  doc  to  say 
“giddap”  to  his  team  and  ride  sev- 
eral dusty  blocks  before  the  buyer 
realized  the  pain  was  still  there.  But 
then  Amazon  Root,  like  many  pa- 
tent medicines  of  the  day,  was 


probably  a mixture  of  alcohol,  sugar 
and  water  and  the  purchaser  may 
indeed  have  forgotten  his  hurt  for 
awhile. 

Dr.  John  Rawlings  knew 
“peach  fuzz”  on  a young 
cavalryman’s  face  caused  embar- 
rassment. Rawling’s  “Tennessee 
Swamp  Root”  took  care  of  that.  It 
excited  the  beard  and  moustache  to 


a fine  and  vigorous  growth  more  in 
keeping  with  Cavalry  traditions. 

Youngsters  who  wanted  to 
hide  freckles  were  sold  Pury’s  Mole 
and  Freckle  Lotion,  which  hid  the 
tell-tale  marks  of  youth  but  made 
you  look  like  you’d  been  hit  in  the 
face  with  a mud  pie. 

You  could  be  sure  that  some- 
time in  his  presentation,  the  pitch- 
man would  suddenly  step  back, 
stare  distastefully  at  a nearby  gen- 
tleman and  say:  “I'm  sorry,  sir,  but 
you  are  suffering  from  . . . Impure 
Breath.”  The  sure-fire  cure  for  im- 
pure breath,  caused  by  bad  teeth, 
liquor  or  tobacco,  was  the  “peerless 
dentifrice”  SOZODONT.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  your  breath  smell 
like  fresh  mown  hay,  SOZODONT 
was  guaranteed  to  make  your  teeth 
“pearl-like.”  Quite  a promise  for  a 
concoction  of  sugar  and  water. 

For  the  desperately  ill,  the 
medicine  man  offered  more  potent 
hope.  The  “most  powerful  cure 
known  to  man”  was  CUN- 
DARANGO.  It  was  ballyhooed  as 
a cure  for  cancer,  scrofula  (a 
tuberculosis-like  disease),  syphilis, 
rheumatism,  ulcers  and  all  blood 
diseases.  Several  cancer  survivors 
praised  the  syrup.  Others  never 
complained. 


Ever. al  46£Wcies] 


Some  more  enterprising 
practitioners  of  folk  medicine  went 
beyond  bottled  cures.  They  offered 
gadgets  to  promote  healing.  For  in- 
stance, “electric”  shields  or  belts 
promised  the  wearer  everything 
from  improved  sexual  prowess  to 
cures  for  constipation  and  nervous 
disorders.  The  “electric”  gimmick 
generally  was  a bar  of  zinc  doused 
in  vinegar.  When  held  next  to  the 
ailment,  it  made  the  skin  tingle.  This 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  gadget 
was  working.  It  was  — causing 
sores  on  the  skin  of  those  who  kept 
it  there  too  long. 

Sure  Cure.  If  there  was  one 
disease  that  nearly  every  huckster 
promised  to  cure  it  was  catarrh. 
Some  magic  juices  cured  cancer  and 
catarrh;  others  consumption  and 
catarrh;  baldness  and  catarrh,  but 
always  catarrh.  Symptoms  were: 
“pain  in  the  temples,  noises  in  the 
head,  obstruction  of  the  air  pas- 
sages, offensive  discharges  from  the 
nostrils,  dropping  of  mucous  into 


the  throat,  sneezing,  dizzyness,  loss 
of  memory,  dimness  of  vision  and 
loss  of  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell.”  Readers  will  recognize  most 
symptoms  as  those  associated  with 
the  common  cold.  That's  right.  In 
fairness  to  the  medicine  man,  how- 
ever, his  cures  for  catarrh  were  as 
good  as  any  we’ve  found  lately  for 
colds. 

The  pitchman  didn’t  forget 
the  ladies  when  he  reached  into  his 
bag  of  goodies.  The  Graefenberg 
Company  offered  a “uterine 
catholicon”  as  sure  cure  for 
“female  weakness”  and  all  uterine 
complaints  of  women.  The 
Graefenbergs  also  offered  a vegeta- 
ble pill  for  bilious  and  liver  com- 
plaints. Refills  could  be  had  by 
sending  a mail  order  to: 

The  Resident  Physician 
Graefenberg  Company 
Near  Fulton,  New  York 
Presumably,  letters  somehow  ar- 
rived at  this  vague  destination. 

Some  peddlers  offered  com- 


mon sense  along  with  their  wares. 
Salesmen  for  Brandreth’s  Catarrh 
Pills  offered  this  advice:  “Take  2,  4, 
or  6 pills  according  to  age,  sex,  and 
constitution.  Drink  warm  drinks 
while  the  fever  lasts  and,  as  a diet, 
eat  plenty  of  good  Indian  meal  gruel 
with  plenty  of  rice  in  it.  If  dysentery 
or  diarrhea  follow,  they  can  be 
cured  by  the  same  process.” 

Other  medicine  makers  stuck 
to  “natural  elixirs”  like  water,  am- 
monia and  pine  sap.  Saratoga 
Geyser  Spring  Water  was  billed  as 
th  “strongest,  purest,  and  best 
natural  aperient  in  the  world  for  in- 
digestion and  kidney  difficulties.” 
It’s  unlikely  that  all  bottles  were 
filled  at  the  Saratoga  Geyser  Spring. 
Mississippi,  Rosebud,  Pecos  and 
Wolf  waters  did  fine  in  a pinch. 

Giles  Liniment  (an  iodide  of 
ammonia)  cured  face  ache, 
rheumatism,  frostbite,  chilblains, 
viruses  and  wounds  of  every  kind  in 
man  or  animal.  White  Pine  Com- 
pound, another  cure-all,  was  sold 
with  the  jingle: 

“For  health  comes  sparkling  in 
the  streams, 

From  cool  chocurua  stealing; 

There's  iron  in  our  northern 
winds; 

Our  PINES  are  trees  of  heal- 
ing.’’ 

Showmanship.  Some  of  the 
big-time  operators  formed  medicine 
shows.  One  of  the  best  known  and 


largest  to  take  the  road  was  the 
Kickapoo  Indian  Medicine  Com- 
pany organized  in  1881  by  John 
“Doc”  Healy  and  Charles  “Texas 
Charley”  Bigelow.  They  hired  300 
Indians  (none  of  them  Kickapoos) 
and  put  on  a full-scale  wild  west 
show  at  each  stop. 

At  the  appointed  time  in  the 
show,  the  pitchman  would  give  his 
lecture  on  the  great  properties  of 
Kickapoo  Oil,  salve,  cough  cure 
and  tape  worm  killer,  which  report- 
edly, even  if  it  missed  the  worm 
got  everything  else.  Then  the  braves 
in  war  paint,  whooping  and  holler- 
ing, dove  into  the  crowd  with  bas- 
kets of  miracle  cures.  It  was  cheap 
at  $1  per  bottle.  This  early  day 
trick-or-treat  was  effective.  Most 
people  bought  a bottle  for  fear  of 
losing  a scalp. 

Other  roadshow  entertain- 
ment was  smaller  in  scale  but  no 
less  effective.  There  was  banjo  pick- 
ing, trick  dogs,  foot  races,  water- 
melon seed  spitting  and  almost  any- 
thing else  that  would  draw  and  hold 
a crowd.  Trick  shooting  was  a popu- 
lar crowd  raiser  at  cavalry  posts  in 
the  southwest. 

Nowadays.  The  medicine 
show  prospered  into  the  1900s,  but 
the  spreading  federal  bureaucracy 
and  awakening  consumerism 
prompted  controls. 

Today’s  advertisers  must  be 
careful  they  don’t  overstate  their 
case.  Federal  agencies  quickly  jump 
on  “unfair  acts  or  practices  which 
may  mislead  or  deceive  the  con- 
sumer”. In  one  recent  case  the 
FTC  found  claims  for  iron  tablets 
deceptive  in  that  they  claimed  that 
“tiredness”  was  caused  by  iron  de- 
ficiencies and  anemia  and  that  the 
advertised  iron  pill  would  cure  that 
disorder.  The  FTC  disagreed  and 
issued  a “cease  and  desist”  order. 

That  old  mainstay  of  the 
frontier  pitchman,  the  baldness  re- 
medy, is  still  around,  however.  As 
late  as  1960,  the  FTC  found  cause 
to  warn  the  producers  of  a hair  and 
scalp  remedy  that  their  claim  for  ef- 
fective treatment  of  baldness  misled 
buyers.  In  fact,  the  FTC  said,  95 
percent  of  all  baldness  in  males  is  of 
a type  for  which  the  product  was 
ineffective. 


“ May  Good  Dlgrutlon  watt  on  Appe- 
tite, nmt  henlih  on  both,"  nnys  Macbeth.  A more 
Important  \vi»h  wiih  never  uttered,  and  to  insure  its 
fultlllmont,  restore  and  regulate  the  interrupted  func- 
tions of  the  stnrrmch,  liver,  and  bowels  with  Taseaht’s 
ErrEBVEseEXT  Ski.tzeii  Aekrient. 

AI.L  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 


Television  added  a new  di- 
mension to  product  promotion.  Ads 
pervaded  our  primary  entertainment 
source.  Experts  warned  of  “mind 
control”  and  attempts  at  subliminal 
advertising  seemed  to  support  their 
concern.  It  was  in  this  context  that 
the  government  tightened  its  con- 
trols on  advertising. 

In  1963,  the  FTC  issued  a 
cease  and  desist  order  against  a 
shaving  cream  producer.  The  case 
went  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
and  is  often  referred  to  as  the  great 
“Sandpaper  Shave  Case.”  It  in- 
volved sportscasters  Frank  Gifford 
and  Kyle  Rote.  The  ex-professional 
football  players  claimed  on  national 
TV  that  a particular  brand  “out- 
shaved  them  all.” 

To  prove  the  point,  the  an- 
nouncer applied  “super  mois- 
turized” shaving  cream  to  a sub- 
stance that  appeared  to  be  sand- 
paper and  immediately  shaved  the 
paper  clean  with  one  stroke.  That 
was  all  well  and  good  except  that  it 
wasn't  sandpaper  but  a piece  of 
plexiglass  on  which  sand  had  been 
sprinkled.  An  FTC  examiner  found 
the  actual  sandpaper  could  not  have 
been  shaved  until  after  an  80-minute 
soak.  Not  all  such  “props”  are  il- 
legal, however.  Substituting  mashed 
potatoes  for  ice  cream  (which  would 


melt  into  a gooey  mess  under  TV 
lights)  is  OK. 

In  another  case  the  FTC  dis- 
covered a well-known  soup  com- 
pany putting  marbles  in  a bowl  of 
soup  so  vegetables  and  meat  would 
rise  to  the  top  for  TV  viewers. 

Revised  Re-run.  A rela- 
tively recent  innovation  in  this  area 
of  consumer  law  is  corrective  adver- 
tising. This  is  a remedy  whereby 
advertisers  found  guilty  of  deceptive 
advertising  must  own  up  to  their  ex- 
cesses. They  must  run  ads  saying 
their  previous  claim  was  wrong.  In 
1971,  Profile  Bread  had  to  admit  its 
claims  that  it  had  fewer  calories  than 
other  bread  and  was  an  effective 
weight  reducer  were  misleading.  It 
had  half  the  calories  of  other  bread 
because  it  was  only  half  as  thick. 
The  counter  ad  went  like  this: 

“Hi,  I m (celebrity’s  name), 
for  Profile  Bread.  Like  all  mothers, 
I'm  concerned  about  nutrition  and 
balanced  meals.  So,  I’d  like  to  clear 
up  any  misunderstandings  you  may 
have  about  Profile  Bread  from  its 
advertising  or  even  its  name. 

“Does  Profile  have  fewer 
calories  than  other  breads?  No. 
Profile  has  about  the  same  per 
ounce  as  other  breads,  to  be  exact, 
Profile  has  7 fewer  calories  per 
slice.  That’s  because  Profile  is 
sliced  thinner.  But  eating  Profile 
will  not  cause  you  to  lose  weight.  A 
reduction  of  7 calories  is  insignifi- 
cant ...” 

Don’t  associate  modern-day 
non-prescription  medicines  with 
catarrh  remedies  of  frontier 
medicine  men.  Accurately  labeled 
and  honestly  advertised  drugs 
dominate  the  market  today.  But  re- 
cent ads  for  relief  from  tired  blood, 
constipation  and  the  “heartbreak  of 
psoriasis”  remind  us  that,  while  the 
pitchman  is  gone,  claims  for  cures 
haven't  completely  disappeared. 

We’re  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sweet  talking  man  with  his 
wagonful  of  bottled  bliss.  He  was  a 
character  who  added  a colorful  page 
to  our  history.  He  may  not  have 
hurt  anyone  purposely  and  maybe 
some  of  that  stuff  actually  worked. 
But  we  must  say:  “So  long,  old 
man,  if  we  have  a hurt  we’ll  take  it 
to  a real  doc.”  A 
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Pitching  in  to  make  Fort  Lewis  a 

better  place  to  live.  CPT  Larry  J.  Myers 


IN  THE  SHADOW  of  Mount  Rainier,  Fort 
Lewis  sprawls  across  87,000  acres  of  west- 
ern Washington  state.  Entering  the  post. 
Fort  Lewis  looks  much  like  many  other 
large  Army  installations.  But  with  overcast 
skies  and  seemingly  ever-present  misting 
rain  hitting  you  in  the  face,  you  begin  to 
wonder  if  this  place  could  ever  be  “Home, 
Sweet,  Home”  to  a soldier  and  his  family. 

Fort  Lewis  is  home  for  more  than 
22,000  servicemen  and  29,299  dependents. 
Whether  home  is  sweet  or  not  depends  on 
whom  you  ask  and  how  long  it’s  been  since 
the  last  sunny  day.  Residents  of  Fort  Lewis 
know  they  can’t  change  the  weather.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  ways  to  brighten  their 
lives.  On-post  housing  with  a hometown  at- 
mosphere is  the  answer,  and  the  Community 
Life  Program  helps  create  just  such  an 
atmosphere. 

The  Community  Life  Program  cen- 
ters around  in  innovative  project  launched  in 
January,  1973.  “Community  Life  wasn’t 
created  because  of  any  particular  problem. 
It  was  really  an  outgrowth  of  switching  to  a 
volunteer  Army.  We  wanted  to  improve 
Army  living  and  the  Army  community,’’ 
says  First  Lieutenant  Gregory  W.  Kuehler, 
a full-time  Community  Life  Coordinator. 

“The  concept  of  the  program  actually 
started  off  in  late  1972.  A council,  or  ad  hoc 
committee,  composed  of  people  with  exper- 
tise in  community  development  met  to  find 
ways  to  make  military  life  better.  The  com- 
mittee included  representatives  from  the 
civilian  community  nearby,  military  people 
and  social  workers.  They  came  up  with  a lot 
of  ideas  . . . and  one  of  these  ideas  was  the 
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From  neighborhood  ideas 
to  command  action 


Community  Life  Program.” 

Kindling  community  spirit  is  no  easy 
task.  On  Fort  Lewis  there  are  3,478  family 
housing  units  separated  into  five  regions  — 
Beachwood,  Hillside,  Greenwood,  Clark- 
moor  and  Parkway.  Close  to  12,000  of  the 
military  dependents  live  in  the  five  regions. 
The  Community  Life  Program  sought  to 
make  communities  out  of  these  Army  hous- 
ing areas.  (Program  workers  hate  the  term 
“housing  area.”) 

Answering  Needs.  “The  Army 
takes  care  of  its  own”  makes  a catchy 
slogan,  but  often  ends  as  just  that.  With  the 


strains  of  military  life,  the  command  wanted 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  anxieties,  frustrations 
and  problems  which  often  develop  when 
servicemen  and  their  families  arrive  at  a new 
home. 

To  improve  day-to-day  welfare  of 
families  stationed  at  Fort  Lewis,  the  Com- 
munity Life  Program  focused  on  the  obvious 
element  — the  family.  Says  1LT  Kuehler, 
“When  Community  Life  kicked  off,  we 
wanted  to  accomplish  basically  three  things. 
First,  we  wanted  to  provide  a system  which 
allowed  people  to  get  complaints  up  into  the 
command  structure,  get  them  heard  and 
acted  on.  Second,  it  was  a way  to  make  ser- 
vices already  active  in  the  neighborhoods 
more  effective.  Also  Community  Life  de- 
centralized other  Army  services  directly  into 
the  neighborhoods  where  they  could  really 
be  used. 

“Third  — and  this  was  left  as  an  op- 
tion to  the  particular  neighborhoods  — was 
to  set  up  the  neighborhood  council.  We  bas- 
ically said  to  them,  ‘You  gather  together  and 
let  the  Activities  Committee  know  what 
your  problems  are  so  the  various  Army 
agencies  can  react  to  these  problems.’  This 
was  the  primary  point.  But  we  also  told 
them,  ‘If  you  run  into  problems  you  think 
you  can  solve  on  a community  level  and  you 
want  to  organize  your  councils,  we’re  glad  to 
have  them.’  And  that’s  just  what  they  did. 

‘ ‘The  surprising  thing  — and  the  most 
surprising  aspect  of  this  program  — is  the 
progress  of  the  neighborhood  councils.  The 
people  sat  down  and  developed  all  kinds  of 
programs  to  make  their  neighborhoods  a bet- 
ter place  to  live,”  1LT  Kuehler  says. 

Changing  the  Image.  Trying  to  sell 
any  new  program  to  the  military  is  tough. 
One  problem  came  from  families  who  had 
been  stationed  overseas.  To  them  the  Com- 
munity Life  Program  was  merely  another 
version  of  the  building  and  stairwell  coor- 
dinators in  the  post  housing  areas  overseas. 

“We  had  a hard  time  overcoming  the 
image.  The  stairwell  coordinator  was  a per- 
son who  collected  money  for  the  maid  and 
monitored  the  washroom  schedule.  A lot  of 
people  really  had  negative  feelings  about 
that  image  and  we've  tried  hard  to  get  away 
from  it,”  says  1LT  Kuehler.  “We  constantly 
got  the  ‘Is  this  a stairwell  coordinator  type 
thing?'  Well,  it’s  not.” 

After  whipping  its  image  problem. 
Community  Life  went  after  the  full  support 
of  the  families  residing  in  the  housing  areas. 
“One  of  the  things  we  did  was  to  cultivate 
the  already  existing  desire  to  create  more  of 
a hometown  feeling.  We  were  constantly 
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getting  gripes  from  the  neighborhoods.  We 
said,  ‘Look,  we  can  give  you  something 
where  you  can  develop  your  own  commun- 
ity projects  and  also  give  you  a way  to  get 
your  neighborhood  problems  up  into  the 
chain  of  command.’  Once  the  residents  got 
started  and  saw  it  was  effective  — that  was  a 
real  selling  point  .... 

“Before  Community  Life  there  was  a 
feeling  that  ideas  for  improving  the  commun- 
ity would  just  be  lost  in  a suggestion  box 
somewhere,”  says  1LT  Kuehler.  “They  had 
a lot  of  good  ideas  but  were  just  frustrated. 
Now  these  suggestions  get  aired.  The  com- 
munity leaders  sit  down  with  the  command- 
ing general  and  talk  about  their  problems  and 
suggestions  for  improving  their  community. 
The  fact  they  saw  the  command  actually 
reacting  to  the  suggestions  was  the  initial 
thing  that  really  got  Community  Life  off  the 
ground. 

Volunteer  Effort.  “The  whole  con- 
cept of  the  Community  Life  Program  is  vol- 
untary participation  in  the  Army  community 
. . . it  starts  when  people  get  a feeling  of 
‘neighborhood’  — a feeling  that  ‘hey,  these 
are  my  neighbors.  We’re  working  together. 
We’re  in  the  same  community  life  area. 
We’re  affected  by  the  same  problems.  We’re 
talking  to  our  council,  we’re  attending  the 
same  night  school,  we  see  that  common 
problems  are  discussed  in  our  community  or 
town  meeting.’  This  feeling  of  neighborhood 
counteracts  a lot  of  problems.  It’s  a question 
of  communications  between  neighbors,  one 
human  being  to  another.” 

The  Community  Life  Program  con- 
sists of  an  elected  or  appointed  chairperson 
representing  each  of  the  five  housing  regions 
at  Fort  Lewis.  The  chairperson  heads  the 
region’s  Community  Life  Regional  Council 
made  up  of  community  leaders:  chaplain, 
school  principal,  community  education 
leader,  and  representatives  from  the  PTA, 
DYA,  Scouts  and  ACS.  In  addition,  a sub- 
council has  representatives  from  all  the  des- 
ignated neighborhoods  of  the  region. 

Through  the  Regional  Council  and 
chairperson  the  residents  of  Fort  Lewis  have 
been  able  to  make  post  living  better  and  get 
things  done  — things  that  are  good  for  their 
neighborhoods.  The  council,  working 
through  the  Community  Life  Program 
coordinator’s  office,  now  gets  problems 
aired  quickly.  Command  and  corrective  ac- 
tion is  taken  without  a lot  of  red  tape. 

Chairpersons.  One  of  the  keys  to 
the  successful  Community  Life  Program  has 
been  the  dedication  of  the  chairpersons  in 
each  of  the  five  housing  regions.  Their  en- 


thusiasm for  the  program  is  evident  in  the 
tangible  results  achieved.  Their  initial  moti- 
vations to  “get  involved”  differ,  however. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Leon  Cooper 
heads  the  Hillside  Region  where  1 ,068  hous- 
ing units  are  located.  “I  like  to  see  im- 
provement in  any  community  — anything 
that  makes  things  better  for  my  kids,  my 
family.  What’s  better  for  my  family  and  my 
neighbors  is  better  for  the  community.  I like 
to  get  involved  in  improving  things.” 

Pat  Lawther  is  the  chairperson  for  the 
Parkway  Region.  The  young  NCO’s  wife 
wants  to  see  improvements  in  Parkway  and 
works  long  hours  to  see  that  it  actually 
comes  to  pass: 

“When  my  husband  walks  through 
the  door  and  takes  his  uniform  off,  I want  to 
know  he  can  enjoy  his  evening.  He  doesn’t 

Community  life  improves 
day-to-day  family  welfare. 

have  to  live  in  an  Army  environment  when  it 
comes  to  his  home.  He  can  feel  like  a 
civilian  after  wearing  green  all  day  long.  It’s 
a hometown  feeling  to  an  extent.  We’ve  got 
to  have  a family  feeling,  not  just  an  Army 
feeling,  24  hours  a day.” 

The  chairperson  for  the  predomi- 
nantly senior  NCO  housing  region  is  Pat 
Schlegal.  Her  motivation  for  community  in- 
volvement in  the  Greenwood  Region  differs 
somewhat  from  those  of  Pat  Lawther  and 
SFC  Cooper:  “I’m  nosey.  I have  teenagers 
and  I like  to  know  what  my  teenagers  are 
doing  and  who  they’re  doing  it  with.  The 
only  way  I can  know  that  is  if  I get  out  and 
meet  everybody  who  lives  in  the  area. 

“As  far  as  being  the  chairmen  in  our 
areas,  we’re  just  sort  of  a crying  board. 

Neighbors  bring  all  their  gripes  and  prob- 
lems to  us  and  then  it's  up  to  us  to  find  out 
just  where  they  should  go  — to  the  social 
worker,  the  MPs  or  whomever.  We're  more 
or  less  doing  what  first  sergeants  and  com- 
pany commanders  used  to  do.  Now  they 
come  and  cry  on  our  shoulders. 

“Just  eliminating  the  title  ‘Military 
Housing  Areas’  makes  a difference.  Now 
it’s  Greenwood  Community.  The  term 
‘military  housing  area’ just  isn’t  very  appeal- 
ing at  all.” 

The  “why  get  involved  in  the  first 
place”  may  differ  from  chairperson  to  chair- 
person, but  the  common  bond  is  hard  work 
to  make  the  military  community  a better 
place  to  live.  In  Hillside  residents  built  two 
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playgrounds,  reconditioned  another  and 
have  another  in  the  site  preparation  stage. 
They  also  established  a Teen  Club  run  by 
volunteers  in  the  community. 

“I  have  a Recreation  Committee  set 
up,”  says  SFC  Cooper.  "My  committee  has 
been  working  well  and  takes  a lot  of  the 
pressure  off  me.  Let’s  face  it,  I can’t  do  it 
all.”  SFC  Cooper  puts  in  a full  duty  day  and 
works  nights  with  the  Dependent  Youth  Ac- 
tivity program. 

Communicating.  It  pays  a new 
program  to  advertise.  Hillside  decided  to  es- 
tablish its  own  newsletter  for  the  region. 
"The  newsletter  idea  came  out  of  one  of  our 
town  meetings.  We  wanted  a way  to  dis- 
seminate information  and  the  daily  bulletin 
just  didn’t  meet  the  need.  So  we  started  our 
own  bulletin  which  is  now  delivered  to  all 
the  quarters,”  says  SFC  Cooper.  The  post 
Thrift  Shop  offered  to  pay  the  Scouts  a 
penny  a copy  for  home  delivery. 

Channels  of  Support.  Providing 
logistical  and  administrative  support,  each 
Community  Life  region  has  a sponsor  unit 
from  the  9th  Infantry  Division.  Three 
brigades,  the  593d  Support  Group  and  Divi- 
sion Support  Command  help  the  neighbor- 
hoods out  when  projects  go  beyond  the  “self 
help”  stage. 


Spiritual  support  also  has  a new  look 
under  the  Community  Life  Program. 
“Chaplain  Murphy,  my  predecessor,  had 
the  idea  that  it  didn't  do  any  good  to  have  all 
the  chaplains  in  one  place  — on  post.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  chaplains  out  where  the 
people  were  living,  so  he  arranged  to  lease 
the  school  buildings  in  each  of  the  housing 
regions  for  Sunday  chapel  activities.  Then 
he  sent  a chaplain  to  each  of  these  regions  to 
act  as  the  community  pastor.  As  a commun- 
ity pastor  he’s  able  to  get  involved  in  Com- 
munity Life,”  says  Chaplain  (COL)  Gorden 
M.  Schweitzer,  installation  chaplain  at  Fort 
Lewis.  "We’re  trying  to  get  the  community 
to  focus  on  itself  and  the  people  to  interact 
with  each  other.” 

Welcoming  Committee.  "Hus- 
bands don’t  always  pass  the  word  to 
their  wives  about  what’s  available  on  the 
post . . . We  want  the  wives  to  know  what’s 
available  here  and  let  them  know  what  a fan- 
tastic post  they  really  have,”  says  Pat 
Lawther.  "One  wife  I talked  to  griped  about 
how  horrible  Fort  Lewis  was.  I sat  and  lis- 
tened. After  I heard  what  she  had  to  say,  I 
said  I was  really  sorry  to  hear  that.  This  is 
my  home  and  I enjoy  this  post  tremend- 
ously. I’m  happy  to  say  this  wife  now  likes 
the  post  much  more  than  when  she  first 


“ We  want  to  improve 
Army  living  and  the  Army 
community 


Pat  Lawther 


“ We’ve  got  to  have 
a family  feeling, 
not  just  an 
Army  feeling.” 
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talked  to  me.” 

To  change  opinions  about  post  living, 
the  regions  established  welcoming  commit- 
tees. The  idea  was  to  get  people  thinking 
“community”  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
Fort  Lewis.  Under  Comunity  Life,  a wel- 
come is  more  than  a packet  of  information 
brochures  that  arrives  in  the  mail  with  a form 
letter  attached. 

Once  the  welcoming  committee 
reaches  the  new  arrival,  questions  may 
come  up  about  programs  or  activities  the 
person  is  interested  in.  If  the  committee  rep- 
resentative can’t  give  the  information  on  the 
initial  visit  she'll  call  back.  “One  young  wife 
was  interested  in  a beginning  typing  pro- 
gram,” says  Pat  Schlegal.  “Our  welcoming 
committee  representative  got  the  informa- 
tion and  let  the  girl  know  how  to  go  about 
signing  up  at  the  Community  Night 
School.” 

Foreign-Born  Wives.  “One  of  the 
major  problems  we  run  into  at  Fort  Lewis  is 
foreign-born  wives.  They  don’t  know  Eng- 
lish; if  they  don't  know  English  they  can’t 
get  a driver’s  license;  if  they  can’t  drive  and 
don’t  know  English,  they  can't  work.  We’re 
really  trying  to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem,” says  1LT  Kuehler. 

“I’d  estimate  that  in  the  Hillside  Re- 


gion alone  at  least  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
wives  are  foreign  born.  We  have  English 
classes  for  the  foreign  born  as  part  of  our 
general  education  program.  Currently  more 
than  100  women  are  attending  four  classes  in 
English  — two  basic  classes,  one  inter- 
mediate and  one  advanced.  We  also  have 
two  citizenship  classes  and  both  of  them  are 
packed.” 

For  foreign-born  wives  the  Commun- 
ity Life  welcoming  committees  in  the  five 
regions  have  also  helped  out.  On  the  first 
visit  the  committee  leaves  a card  printed 
in  the  native  language  of  the  wife  they’re 
calling  on.  The  card  has  basic  information 
about  the  committee  and  the  name  of  a lady 
the  new  wife  can  contact  for  help. 

Currently  cards  are  available  in  Ger- 
man, Vietnamese,  Korean  and  Spanish. 
Having  cards  printed  in  different  languages 
was  an  idea  suggested  by  the  communities 
themselves. 

Community  Education.  Language 
and  citizenship  classes  for  foreign-born 
wives  are  a small  portion  of  the  overall 
Community  Life  education  program.  “Our 
community  school  is  currently  running  26 
classes  with  more  than  400  people  attend- 
ing,” says  1LT  Kuehler. 

The  Community  Life  Education 


“ What’s  better  for 
my  family  and  my 
neighbors  is 
better  for  the 
community.” 

SFC  Leon  Cooper 


“Just 
eliminating 
the  title 
‘Military 
Housing 
Areas’ 
makes  a 
difference.” 


Pat  Schlegal 
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Program  was  developed  with  three  major 
goals:  • Make  educational  activities  more 
accessible  to  the  community  by  locating 
these  activities  where  the  serviceman  and 
his  family  lived.  • Get  the  residents  of  the 
community  actively  involved  in  the  educa- 
tional program  as  students,  teachers  and 
planners  of  the  curriculum.  • Take  the 
community  education  program  beyond  the 
formal  classroom  situation  by  focusing  on 
actual  community  problems  and  needs  of  the 
particular  neighborhood. 

The  Community  Life  Program  broke 
down  its  education  endeavors  into  two 
categories  — services  orientation  and  the 
adult  community  night  school. 

Service  orientation  has  been  arranged 


People  get  the 
neighborhood 
and  hometown 

feeling. 


by  the  various  Community  Life  neighbor- 
hood sub-councils.  The  program  brings  rep- 
resentatives of  various  agencies  into  the 
community  for  an  exchange  of  information 
with  the  residents.  During  the  energy  crisis 
in  December  1973,  the  post  engineers  came 
to  the  Hillside  Region  to  discuss  ways  to 
economize  on  energy. 

Representatives  of  the  commissary, 
ACS,  DYA  and  the  Provost  Marshal  have 
all  spoken  before  residents  of  the  various  re- 
gions. Not  only  have  these  meetings  and 
classes  helped  the  residents  understand 
more  about  the  community  where  they  live, 
but  they’ve  given  the  various  agencies  at 
Fort  Lewis  a chance  to  explain  their  func- 
tions and  increase  their  visibility  in  the 
communities  they  serve. 

The  Adult  Community  Night  School 
has  been  an  educational  winner.  “Our  night 
school  has  really  taken  off.  Our  enrollment 
is  up  over  400  this  quarter.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Community  Life 
Program  right  now,”  says  Captain  Myron 
Morgan,  Community  Life  coordinator. 

The  night  school  brings  instruction 
directly  into  the  neighborhood  and  offers 
courses  based  on  the  desires  and  needs  of 
the  community.  Soldiers  and  their  depend- 
ents are  free  to  attend  any  of  the  evening 
courses  at  elementary  schools  in  each  of  the 
five  regions. 

Some  of  the  courses  offered:  money 
management,  knitting,  needlepoint,  cake  de- 
corating, creative  cooking,  organic  garden- 
ing, first  aid,  dog  obedience,  the  nature  of 
prejudice,  parent  discussion  workshop, 
creative  writing  and  growth  in  marriage. 

Hillside  found  class  attendance 
would  drop  more  than  50  percent  during 
those  weeks  when  field  exercises  were  held. 
To  help  out  those  families  with  children  who 
need  watching  while  mom  and  dad  attend 
classes,  the  region  established  a supervised 
child  care  facility.  Thus  community  spirit 
solved  anothe'r  neighborhood  problem. 

The  Community  Life  Program  hasn't 
made  post  living  at  Fort  Lewis  a utopia.  But 
it  has  made  life  in  Beachwood.  Clarkmoor. 
Greenwood,  Hillside  and  Parkway  better 
for  the  serviceman  and  his  family.  As  long  as 
the  Army  can  come  up  with  people  like  Pat 
Schlegal,  Pat  Lawther  and  Leon  Cooper  — 
people  who  care  about  their  military  com- 
munity — programs  like  Community  Life 
have  a great  future.  At  the  end  of  the  day  it’s 
nice  to  hear  a sincere,  “Hi  honey.  I'm 
HOME.”  £ 
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A BOX  OF 
WHISTLES 

Wilma  A.  Alcala 


WHAT  WAS  once  considered  a “box 
of  whistles  with  the  Devil  inside”? 
The  organ  . . . that’s  what.  And 
what  weighs  about  70  tons  but  has  a 
console  not  much  bigger  than  the  turret  of  a 
tank?  The  organ  at  the  Cadet  Chapel  at 
West  Point. 

Recently  the  pipe-organ  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  underwent  an 
overhaul,  making  it  the  largest  church  organ 
in  the  world.  More  than  50  ranks  or  sets  of 
pipes  were  added  to  its  already  14,000-plus 
pipes,  bringing  the  total  to  more  than  18,000. 
With  so  many  pipes  the  organ  is  able  to  re- 
produce the  clear,  crisp  rhythm  of  marching 
cadence  or  the  rolling  thunder  of  battle. 

The  West  Point  organ  didn’t  reach  its 
current  proportions  overnight,  though. 
About  60  years  ago  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  purchasing  an  organ  — a small  in- 
strument of  only  2,406  pipes.  When  the 
organ  was  installed  in  1911,  Frederick  C. 
Mayer,  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the 
Cadet  Chapel,  had  the  responsibility  of 
supervising  its  installation.  He  immediately 
started  improving  the  organ. 

The  Chapel  Organ  Fund  was  estab- 
lished a year  after  the  original  organ  was 
completed.  Into  the  fund  went  money  from 
organ  recitals,  gifts  and  memorial  contribu- 
tions made  in  the  name  of  distinguished 
graduates  of  West  Point.  The  fund  was  used 
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to  expand  and  improve  the  organ,  which  in- 
creased so  much  it  outgrew  two  consoles,  or 
organ  cases  — the  original  one  in  1920  and 
another  in  1950. 

Mayer  remained  at  the  Cadet  Chapel 
until  his  retirement  in  1954  and,  since  that 
time,  Dr.  John  A.  Davis  has  taken  responsi- 
bility for  the  project. 

High  and  Low.  The  largest  pipe, 
which  produces  the  organ’s  lowest  note,  is 
32  feet  long,  20  by  MVi  inches  square  and 
weighs  about  1,000  pounds.  By  contrast,  the 
smallest  pipe,  with  the  highest  note,  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a pencil. 

How  much  power  does  it  take  to  run 
this  giant?  Wind  pressure  for  the  organ  pipes 
comes  from  60- , 30- , and  lVi-horsepower 
blowers  and  power  to  the  console  is  pro- 
vided by  a 3-horsepower  vacuum  unit. 

Among  the  many  unusual  features  of 
the  organ  is  its  “computer  technology”  or 
combination  action.  This  feature  allows  the 
organist  to  pre-set  certain  key  combinations 
before  a performance  and  then,  while  play- 
ing, to  call  that  particular  combination  of 
sounds  into  action  by  pushing  a single  key. 

Last  fall,  Pierre  Cochereau,  world- 
renowned  concert  organist  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  gave  a dedicatory 
recital  on  the  organ  commemorating  the  ad- 
dition of  the  new  pipes.  The  recital  also 
demonstrated  the  wide  range  possible  with 
this  instrument  once  believed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  “a  box  of  whistles  with  the  Devil 
inside.”  # 


Dr.  John  Davis, 
organist  at  West 
Point’s  Cadet  Chapel, 
looks  up  from  the 
console  of  the  organ 
which  rates  as  the 
world’s  largest  church 
organ.  The  instrument 
has  more  than  18,000 
pipes. 
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ST4MPS 


SFC  Floyd  L.  Harrington 
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FOOD  STAMPS?  For  me? 
That’s  right,  my  man  — it’s 
not  charity  and  you  may 
qualify.  Many  soldiers  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  program. 
Last  year  soldiers  and  their  families 
spent  more  than  $3  million  worth  of 
food  stamps  in  Army  commissaries. 

At  the  Army  Community 
Service  (ACS)  office.  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  social  workers  and  budget 
counselors  recommend  food 
stamps  to  as  many  as  20  Army 
couples  a month. 

Usually  the  husbands  are 
students  in  pay  grades  El  or  E2, 
are  in  their  late  teens  or  early 
twenties  and  have  two  or  three 
children.  Having  brought  their 
families  to  a high  cost-of-living  area, 
they  end  up  spending  almost  their 
entire  paycheck  for  rent.  This 
leaves  little  for  food. 

Social  worker  Specialist  5 Jo 
Ann  Arbia  says,  "Generally  when 
we  mention  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram the  initial  reaction  is  positive. 
They’re  willing  to  try  food  stamps 
because,  in  their  position,  they  wel- 
come any  help  they  can  get. 

"Some  couples  would  rather 
not  apply  for  stamps,  though.  They 
say  they  have  a certain  amount  of 
pride  and  look  at  the  program  as 
charity.  They'd  rather  do  without 
than  accept  help  because,  to  them, 
it  means  they  can’t  handle  their  own 
lives.’’ 

Betty  Hight  of  USDA’s 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  says  this  kind  of 
thinking  is  erroneous:  "This  is  not  a 
welfare  program.  It’s  for  food  as- 
sistance only  and  you  have  to  buy 
in.  It’s  not  a handout.” 

As  more  people,  particularly 
the  elderly,  have  become  less  sensi- 
tive about  accepting  food  stamps, 
applications  have  climbed.  There 
are  now  more  than  18  million 
Americans  taking  advantage  of  the 
program.  More  are  signing  up  — at 
the  rate  of  roughly  one  million  a 
month. 

Cutting  Costs.  No  one 

knows  how  many  soldiers  are  en- 
rolled in  the  program,  but  the 
number  isn't  limited  to  the  lower 
ranks.  Being  stationed  in  a high 


cost-of-living  area  is  often  reason 
enough  to  seek  help  in  feeding  a 
family. 

"When  1 PCSed  here  the 
first  thing  I found  out  was  that  quar- 
ters on  post  weren't  available,” 
says  one  Specialist  5.  “Since  this  is 
a long  tour  area  I wasn’t  about  to  be 
separated  from  my  wife  and  four 
kids  for  3 years  so  I spent  2 weeks 
looking  for  a house  or  apartment  to 
rent. 

"I  finally  found  three  places 
that  were  adequate  and  would  ac- 
cept our  four  children.  One  rented 
for  $300  a month,  another  $275  and 
the  place  I finally  leased  cost  $240. 
It’s  about  19  miles  from  where  I 
work.” 

This  soldier  says  that  for  the 
first  5 or  6 months  his  utility  bills 
and  sewerage  fees  averaged  $100  a 
month.  But  in  the  past  6 months  util- 
ity rates  have  climbed  so  fast  that, 
even  though  he  keeps  his  thermostat 
set  low,  lighting  to  a minimum  and 
pays  close  attention  to  water  use,  he 
now  pays  $140  to  $150  a month. 

"Because  I’m  a shift  worker 
and  my  hours  rotate  every  month  I 
can’t  get  a part-time  job,”  he  says. 
"Keeping  my  bills  paid  and  gas  in 
the  car  didn’t  leave  very  much 
money  for  food  and  clothing,  let 
alone  any  kind  of  entertainment.  So 
I looked  into  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  found  I qualified.  I now 
buy  $222  worth  of  stamps  for  $142. 
That  $80  worth  of  free  food  stamps 
may  not  sound  like  much  but  it  does 
help  out.” 

Retired  Case.  It  can  be  a 

hassle,  as  Sergeant  First  Class  Paul 
Bowder  discovered.  His  $585 
monthly  retirement  check  wasn’t 
enough  to  feed  his  wife  and  three 
minor  children  and  keep  up  mort- 
gage payments  on  his  house.  Be- 
cause of  a disability  he  isn’t  able  to 
work  so  he  decided  to  apply  for  food 
stamps. 

"My  wife  didn’t  like  the  idea 
of  getting  food  stamps  but  it  didn't 
bother  me.  I felt  I’d  put  enough  time 
in  and  should  get  something  out  of 
it.  Besides,  feeding  my  children  was 
more  important  than  my  pride,” 
says  SFC  Bowder. 

The  welfare  office  the  Bow- 
ders  called  was  swamped  with  ap- 
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plications  so  it  was  a month  before 
SFC  Bowder  was  given  an  ap- 
pointment. When  he  went  for  his  in- 
terview “they  asked  me  questions  I 
felt  they  shouldn't,’’  says  SFC 
Bowder.  “They  wanted  to  know 
about  all  my  income  and  savings. 
When  I told  them  about  my  saving 
bonds  they  wanted  to  know  why  I 
didn’t  cash  them  in.  Who  wants  to 
zero  out  everything  he  has  just  to 
get  $20  or  $30  worth  of  food 
stamps?’’ 

SFC  Bowder  waited  about 
30  days  for  his  application  to  be 


Income  Standards  According  to  Family  Size 

Column  A = 48  States  and  District  of  Columbia 
Column  B = Hawaii 
Column  C = Alaska 
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For  each  additional  person  add  A — $73,  B — $100,  C — $107. 


processed.  Flowever,  while  await- 
ing approval  he  started  receiving 
Social  Security  disability  payments. 
With  this  increased  income  his  fam- 
ily was  no  longer  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 

Requirements.  Perhaps 
getting  a helping  hand  from  Uncle 
Sam  to  put  food  on  the  table  may 
turn  some  soldiers  off.  But  for  those 
who  feel  their  family  needs  more 
nutritious  food  than  they  can  afford, 
here  are  the  USDA  basic  guidelines 
for  qualifications.  They  must: 

• Meet  national  standards  for  in- 
come and  resources  or  have  all 
members  of  the  household  receiv- 
ing public  assistance. 

• Have  a family  made  up  of  a group 
of  persons,  excluding  roomers, 
boarders  and  live-in  attendants, 
who  are  living  as  one  economic 
unit. 

• Make  certain  that  all  able-bodied 
family  members  18  through  65 


register  for  employment  — except 
a member  caring  for  minor  chil- 
dren or  incapacitated  adults. 

• Must  be  able  to  prepare  meals. 

The  maximum  monthly  net 
income  a household  can  have  and 
still  buy  food  stamps  is  based  on 
family  size.  The  chart  on  page  52 
shows  the  income  standards. 

To  figure  monthly  net  in- 
come deduct  any  expenses  listed 
below  that  apply: 

• Ten  percent  of  earned  income  or 
training  allowance  not  to  exceed 
$30  per  family  (Social  Security  or 
welfare  payments  are  not  earned 
income). 

• Medical  expenses  if  more  than 
$10  a month. 

• Cost  of  child  or  invalid  care  when 
care  is  necessary  to  allow  a 
member  of  the  family  to  work. 

• Tuition  and  required  fees  for  edu- 
cation not  to  include  expenses  for 
books,  school  supplies,  meals  at 
school  or  transportation  costs. 

• Unusual  expenses  such  as  losses 
due  to  fire,  hurricane,  flood  or 
theft,  and  cost  of  funerals. 

• Court-ordered  support  or 
alimony  payments. 

• Shelter  costs  which  are  more  than 
30  percent  of  all  family  income 
after  all  other  deductions  have 
been  taken.  Shelter  costs  include 
utilities  and  sewerage  fees;  basic 
service  fee  for  telephone;  rent  or 
mortgage  payments  and  interest 
on  own  home;  real  estate  taxes 
and  special  state  or  local  assess- 
ments on  your  own  home. 

Each  household  is  allowed 
up  to  $1 ,500  in  resources,  except  for 
those  families  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons with  a member  or  members  age 
60  or  more.  Then  resources  may  not 
exceed  $3,000. 

Resources  not  considered  for 
eligibility  are  a home,  one  licensed 
vehicle  or  other  unlicensed  vehicles, 
life  insurance  policies,  real  estate 
that  produces  income,  vehicle 
needed  for  employment,  tools  of  a 
tradesman,  farm  machinery  or  like 
items. 
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Some  Qualify.  For  obvious 
reasons  most  of  the  deductions 
won't  apply  to  most  soldiers.  How- 
ever  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
the  cost  of  housing  and  utilities, 
along  with  the  standard  deduction 
for  earned  income,  can  make  a sol- 
dier eligible.  Take  that  Specialist  5 
for  example: 

The  standard  deduction  of 
$30  and  mandatory  deductions  for 
taxes  added  up  to  $127.  This  sum, 
subtracted  from  his  full  pay  and  al- 
lowances with  more  than  10  years  of 
service  ($818.70),  left  $691.70. 

Thirty  percent  of  $691 .70  for 
shelter  costs  is  $207.51.  Subtract 
$207.5 1 from  the  cost  of  his  rent  and 
utilities  ($390  minus  $207.5 1 ) and  his 
allowable  shelter  deduction  is 
$182.49.  Subtract  that  deduction 
from  $691.70  and  it  leaves  $509.21 
as  net  income. 

Refer  to  the  chart  at  right  and 
you  can  see  his  family  of  six  will  pay 
$142  for  food  stamps  worth  $222. 
These  stamps  can  be  used  in  any 
participating  food  store  or  military 
commissary. 

Steps.  If  after  reading  this 
article  you  find  you  may  qualify  for 
food  stamps  your  next  step  is  to 
visit  the  food  stamp  office.  Because 
the  USDA  doesn't  have  the 
facilities  or  manpower  to  administer 
the  program  at  local  levels,  their  of- 
fice is  usually  in  your  community 
welfare  office. 

After  filling  out  the  neces- 
sary paperwork  you'll  be  inter- 
viewed by  a welfare  worker  who 
will  ask  for  evidence  to  back  up 
your  application.  Although  USDA 
requires  only  papers  showing  your 
address,  the  number  of  your  family, 
total  income,  bills  for  shelter,  medi- 
cal costs,  child  care,  education  and 
other  expenses,  some  food  stamp 
offices  ask  for  more. 

According  to  one  report, 
drivers'  licenses  and  Social  Security 
cards  are  required  for  all  family 
members  old  enough  to  hold  driv- 
ers' permits.  Birth  certificates  for  all 
children,  voter's  registration  cards, 
rent  receipts,  bank  statements  and 
cancelled  checks  may  help  too.  Not 
having  just  one  of  these  items  can 
mean  having  to  start  the  process 
over  again. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

MONTHLY  COUPON  ALLOTMENTS  AND  PURCHASE  REQUIREMENTS 
48  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA* 

Number  in  Household:  12345678 

Monthly  allotment:  $48 $90  $128  SI 62  $192  $222  $250  $278 

Monthly  Net  Income  Monthly  Purchase  Requirement: 
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For  each  person  in  excess  of  eight,  add  $22  to  the  monthly  coupon  allotment  for  an  eight-person  household. 


Rates  are  higher  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  See  your  local  Welfare  Office. 


USDA’s  Betty  Flight  says, 
“Nationally  we  have  only  one  set  of 
rules  for  obtaining  food  stamps. 
People  who  have  problems  with  the 
welfare  office  can  contact  the 
officer-in-charge  of  the  nearest 
USDA  office.  He  is  listed  in  the 
telephone  directory  and  can  help 
them  with  their  problem.” 

Without  a doubt  food  stamps 
are  gaining  national  acceptance  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  diet  of  low 
income  families.  They  aren't  a 
handout  because,  if  you  qualify,  you 
pay  hard-earned  money  for  them. 
Only  those  people  who  don't  under- 
stand the  program  will  still  call  it 
charity.  f 


JULY  1975 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


R&D 


Air  Cushion  Vehicle 

The  Army  Transportation  School  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va. , will  soon  receive  the  Ar- 
my’s first  air  cushion  vehicles.  They 
are  expected  to  be  delivered  in  early 
1976.  The  lighter,  an  amphibious,  air 
cushion  vehicle  (LACV-30) , which 
can  carry  a 30-ton  payload  at  speeds  up 
to  50  mph  over  water , is  intended  to 
replace  amphibian  vehicles  currently 
used  to  transfer  cargo  from  ships  to 
shore.  The  76-foot  LAC  Vs  move  on  a 
4-foot  cushion  of  air  and  carry  cargo  in 
large  containers.  They  are  especially 
valuable  in  marine , delta  and  cold  re- 
gion environments.  They  can  cross 
barrier  reefs , underwater  obstructions , 
sand  pits  and  beaches , rivers  and 
river  beds , snow , ice  and  tundra  and 
other  marginal  terrain . Half  boat,  half 
aircraft,  LACVs  are  designed  to  move 
over  slopes  of  20  percent,  cross  verti- 
cal obstructions  up  to  3 feet  and  depres- 
sions 6 to  12  feet  wide. 


New  Shirt 

Recently , you  might  have  seen  soldiers 
wearing  green  Class  A trousers  and 
light  green  shirts  similar  in  color  to 
WAC  summer  uniforms.  They  weren’t 
foreign  troops,  but  U.S  . soldiers  test- 
ing the  new  Class  B shirt.  The  green 
polyester  and  cotton  test  item  was  de- 
veloped to  provide  a shirt  for  outer 
wear  with  Army  green  trousers . It 
comes  in  two  types.  One  has  a soft, 
smooth  collar  and  the  other  a stiff  col- 
lar . In  summer , it  is  worn  with  open 
collar , in  winter  with  tie . If  approved , 
it  will  be  an  alternate  to  the  Army  green 
coat  as  a less  formal , more  comfortable 
duty  uniform . 
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ETC. 


CONSUMERS  CORNER 


Hale  Koa  Hotel  Rates 

Rates  at  the  Armed  Forces  Hale  Koa  Ho- 
tel on  Waikiki  Beach,  Honolulu,  have 
been  announced . Room  rates  range 
from  $12  to  $25  depending  upon  number 
of  occupants  and  location  . Rates  are 
$12  to  $17,  single;  $15  to  $21,  double; 
$18  to  $24,  triple;  and  $20  to  $25,  quad. 
The  hotel  will  be  fully  operational  in 
mid-October.  Reservations  are  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  except 
that  active  duty  enlisted  personnel  have 
priority . 


Toidy-Toid  Street 

Dere  puttin'  da  kibosh  on  anudda  part 
of  America.  They're  trying  to  teach 
New  York  cab  drivers  to  speak  English. 
A speech  exercise  was  held  recently  in 
Times  Square  according  to  the  National 
Geographic  Society.  The  instructor  ex- 
plained that  the  goal  of  the  voice  les- 
sons was  "better  synergistic  motor 
movement  of  the  buccal  cavity . " A 
cabby  asked,  "Duz  dat  mean  we  gonna 
uze  da  mout  soze  we  can  talk  bedda?" 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  Brooklyn- 
ese  is  that  "er"  is  pronounced  "oi"  and 
vice  versa.  Brooklyn  Dodger  fans 
remember  a game  the  Bums  played  in 
the  1930s.  When  pitcher  Waite  Hoyt  was 
injured  , a fan  jumped  up , shouting: 
"Hurt  is  Hoyt! " 


Tropic  Lightning 

More  than  1,100  soldiers  from  the  25th 
Infantry  Division  spent  the  last  few 
months  on  Guam  aiding  the  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  refugees.  Troops  are 
from  the  1st  Battalion,  27th  Infantry; 

1st  Battalion,  5th  Infantry,  and  other 
division  units.  They're  working  round 
the  clock  to  give  real  meaning  to  "Oper- 
ation New  Life . " 


Buyer  Beware 


"Regular"  or  "original"  price,  "marked 
down"  or  "of  comparable  value"— know 
what  those  ads  mean?  You  have  to  read 
the  ad  carefully , otherwise  you  can  mis- 
understand what  is  being  said  and  of- 
fered. Recently  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  put  out  what  various  words  are 
supposed  to  mean . Here  are  some  of 
the  more  common  ones:  Regular  or 
Regularly  should  give  the  cost  of  the 
identical  merchandise  right  before  the 
sale.  Both  prices  are  supposed  to  be 
shown.  Regularly  $50  - now  $40. 
Original  or  Originally  means  that  the 
price  has  been  reduced  previously. 
Originally  $50  - now  $30  means  there 
was  a previous  reduction  perhaps  to 
$40  or  $38.50.  Regardless,  the 
original  price  should  have  been  chang- 
ed in  the  last  12  months . Another  term 
often  seen  is  of  comparable  value. 

This  means  the  item  is  similar  but  not 
identical  to  the  product  that  costs  the 
amount  compared  to.  You  should  be 
able  to  see  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences between  the  products.  "Shopper 
beware"  is  a good  watch  phrase.  It's 
easy  to  misinterpret  what  an  ad  says . 


Electricity  = Money 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  it  takes 
to  run  your  electrical  appliances?  First 
you  must  know  how  much  energy  each 
appliance  uses  per  hour: 


• 

washer 

700  watts 

• 

dryer 

5,000  watts 

• 

iron 

1 ,100  watts 

• 

refrigerator 

300  watts 

• 

air  conditioner  - 

750-1 , 500  watts 

• 

television 

300  watts 

• 

lamp 

100  watts 

Wattage  x Hours  used  for  a month  x 
Rate  (cents  per  kw  hr)  = Cost 
DON'T  WASTE  MONEY 
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Disability  Retirement 

All  too  often  soldiers  are  kept  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  years  in  spite  of  physical 
problems  that  interfere  with  the  perform- 
ance of  required  duties . A commander 
may  feel  he  is  doing  the  person  a favor 
by  protecting  him . Doctors  who  per- 
form periodic  examinations  may  be 
swayed  by  pleas  to  play  down  the  med- 
ical and  physical  problems.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  compassion  and  spe- 
cial effort  in  behalf  of  the  soldier  are 
that  his  job  doesn't  get  done  efficiently, 
and  sometimes  not  at  all , or  he  is  moved 
to  a less  demanding  job  or  transferred 
from  one  location  to  another . 

U.S.  Army  Physical  Disability  Agency 
says  a member  who  is  physically  unable 
to  maintain  a production  level  which  is 
on  a par  with  his  contemporaries  should 
not  be  kept  on  active  duty . From  a 
practical  standpoint , the  soldier  may  be 
losing  money  in  the  long  run . As  an 
example,  an  E7  may  not  reenlist  for  a 
term  which  extends  beyond  24  years  of 
active  service.  Assume  that  on  comple- 
tion of  22  years  of  service,  his  physical 
condition  is  such  that  he  should  be  re- 
tired as  unfit  because  of  physical  dis- 
ability ratable  at  50  percent.  His  re- 
tired pay  is  $491  monthly  ($892  x 2.5% 
x 22  YOS)  . Of  this,  $446  is  because  of 
his  50  percent  disability.  This  is  not 
taxable.  The  remaining  $45  is  taxable 
income.  However,  until  he  reaches 
mandatory  retirement  as  determined  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  but  for 
him  probably  60  years  of  age,  he  may 
claim  "sick  pay"  exclusion  up  to  $5,200 
annually  on  taxable  retired  pay . Thus , 
no  income  tax  will  be  paid  on  the  $491 
monthly  retired  pay . (The  sick  pay  ex- 
clusion does  not  apply  to  second  career 
income) . 

If  the  E7  completes  24  years  of  service 


and  then  retires , a different  law  (man- 
datory retirement)  now  applies  to  him . 
Since  he  served  until  forced  to  retire 
for  years  of  service,  he  is  presumed  fit 
for  duty.  His  retired  pay  is  now  $536 
($892  x 2 . 5%  x 24  YOS)  . This  is  all  tax- 
able. If  he  is  married,  has  no  depend- 
ent children,  and  no  outside  income,  his 
tax  is  about  $446,  leaving  a monthly  re- 
tired pay  of  $490  after  taxes , only  $1 
more  than  the  disability  retired  pay  at 
22  years  of  service.  If  the  E7  applies  to 
the  VA  for  disability  benefits  and  re- 
ceives a rating  of  50  percent , he  may 
accept  the  resulting  $149  monthly  bene- 
fit , which  is  nontaxable , by  forfeiting 
an  equal  amount  of  his  military  retired 
pay.  His  remaining  retired  pay  of  $387 
is  still  taxable.  The  retired  pay  after 
taxes  is  $365  which,  when  added  to  the 
VA  benefit , gives  him  a monthly  retired 
pay  of  $514  after  taxes.  But  as  an  offset 
to  this  "gain"  of  $24  monthly  over  the  re- 
tired pay  because  of  disability  at  22 
years  of  service,  he  would  have  2 years 
of  "new  career"  employment  at  far  more 
than  $24  monthly . 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  no  one 
really  gains  by  avoiding  disability  re- 
tirement. Duty  performance  of  the  dis- 
abled individual  is  usually  below  an 
acceptable  level , or  he  is  assigned  to 
a less  demanding  job  beneath  his  abil- 
ity . His  retired  pay  after  taxes  is 
often  less  than  disability  retired  pay . 

The  commander  must  recognize  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  performance  and  refer 
the  member  for  medical  examination . 

The  doctor  must , in  turn , initiate 
board  action  if  the  individual  is  found 
to  have  disabilities  which  cause  reduc- 
ed performance.  These  actions  are 
appropriate  when  the  individual's  per- 
formance drops , not  when  he  faces 
voluntary  or  mandatory  retirement. 
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Pioneering  in  Space:  Since  the  very  beginning,  the 
Army  has  played  a vital  role  in  developing  the  Nation’s 
space  program. 

Following  World  War  II  the  Army  developed  a 
ballistic  missile  system  that  by  1958  provided  Jupiter  C. 
This  huge  rocket  propelled  Explorer  I,  the  first  Ameri- 
can satellite,  into  orbit  on  January  31,  1958. 

After  establishment  of  the 
civilian-administered  National  Aeron- 
autics and  Space  Administration  in 
1958,  the  Army’s  role  in  the  space 
flight  program  became  one  of  support. 


Army  Engineers  constructed  the  towering 
launch  facilities  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  and  helped  in 
the  design  of  complex  communications  systems  that  let 
men  on  the  moon  talk  to  the  President  in  the  White 
House.  The  Army  also  developed  special  foods  and 
protective  clothing  for  the  space  explorer. 

Whether  providing  the  rockets  to  put  satellites 
such  as  the  Explorer  VI  (shown  here 
as  an  artist  concept)  into  orbit  or  pro- 
viding food  and  clothing  for  men  to 
walk  on  the  moon.  Army  support  in 
space  continues  as  a vital  mission. 
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ARMY  AT  LARGE 

Underwater  Soldiers 

What’s  that  surfacing  off  the  coast  of 
Pohang,  Korea?  Army  divers?  That's 
right.  They  help  make  up  the  23-man 
force  which  operates  the  Petroleum  Dis- 
tribution System-Korea's  (PDSK)  ter- 
minal at  Camp  Libby . The  team  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  upkeep  of  the  main  re- 
ceiving point  to  the  Trans-Korea  oil 
pipeline.  Its  mooring  is  a quarter  of  a 
mile  offshore  in  Yeongil  Bay.  The  div- 
ers , trained  at  the  Naval  School  of  Div- 
ing and  Salvage  at  Norfolk,  Va. , are 
skilled  in  shallow  water  diving,  welding, 
demolition , survey , ship  repair  and 
salvage.  Besides  their  assigned  mis- 
sion , they  perform  duties  ranging  from 
cleaning  mesh  sea  screens  on  anchored 
vessels  to  blowing  up  underwater  ob- 
structions on  inland  river  bottoms . 


Co  C — AWOL  Free 

Company  C , 13th  Battalion , 4th  Training 
Brigade,  Fort  Knox,  Ky . , recently  com- 
pleted a year  without  an  AWOL.  How 
did  they  do  it?  Captain  Jimmy  Webb  says 
you  must  "cut  down  their  'head-start' 
time."  Webb  says  that  when  a man  is 
found  missing  from  his  company  area, 
the  "whole  world  finds  out  about  it." 
Webb  notifies  the  man's  wife  and  family 
as  well  as  the  gate  guards.  As  a result, 
the  five  men  who  attempted  to  go  AWOL 
last  year  were  returned  in  a short  time. 


Hawaii  Facelift 


The  25th  Division  is  helping  beautify 
Honolulu . This  involves  a massive  re 
moval  of  junked  cars  as  part  of  the 
"Islandwide  Facelift  ’75"  campaign. 
Provided  with  police  lists , several  bat- 
talions are  picking  up  abandoned  ve”" 
les.  When  the  terrain  gets  rough, 
use  helicopters  to  haul  the  junkers  aw"” 


Golden  Knights 

If  you're  interested  in  becoming  a mem- 
ber of  the  Army  Parachute  Team,  now's 
your  chance.  The  "Golden  Knights"  are 
accepting  applications  for  an  all-Army 
tryout.  Minimum  requirements  are  that 
the  applicant  • be  presently  an  enlist- 
ed person  on  active  duty  status  with  the 
Army , • have  a good  military  record , 

• have  a minimum  of  200  free-fall  para- 
chute jumps,  and  • be  a qualified  mili- 
tary parachutist.  You  can  get  applica- 
tion forms  by  writing:  Commander, 

U.S,  Army  Parachute  Team,  ATTN: 

1SG  Eli  W.  Asgill , Box  126,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.  28307. 
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Community  Service 


Diamond  Studded 


’he  2290th  U.S.  Army  GOCOM  believes 
service.  It  converged  on  Washington, 
i.C. , recently  for  a major  exercise  in 
imunity  help . The  occasion  was  the 
evacuation  of  130  patients  from  the  old 
'eedmen's  Hospital  and  transferral  to 
5 new  $43,000,000,  500-bed  Howard 
University  Hospital . Reservists  came 
the  2290th  USAH , 56th  Station  Hos- 
. , 92d  Field  Hospital , 100th  Station 
Hospital  and  the  2289th  USAH . They 
were  assisted  by  personnel  of  the  702d 
dical  Company  and  85th  Medical  Bat- 
, Fort  Meade,  Md.  The  patient 
ve  was  one  of  several  community 
outreach  programs  being  conducted  by 
the  2290th. 


mm 


MAST  Is  Ready 


i Fort  Hood  Military  Assistance  to 


fety  and  Traffic  Team  (MAST)  passed 
milestone  recently  when  it  completed 


in 


; 50th  mission.  It  involved  hospital 
er  of  a 3-year  old  boy  suffering 
rd  degree  burns . Within  2 min- 
after  a request , the  MAST  team  is 
air,  responding  to  each  mission 
: meant  life  or  death — and  it  fre- 
:ntly  does . It  has  responded  to  such 
ergencies  as  burns , severe  head  in- 
es , broken  necks , heart  attacks , 
ney  failure  and  encephalitis.  Anoth- 
requent  requirement  for  MAST  is 
orting  premature  babies  with 
:al  medical  problems  to  an  infant 
center . MAST  teams  are  ready  to 
erve — 7 days  a week,  24  hours  a day. 


BG  Selection  Criteria 

The  Army  has  released  a 19-page  re- 
port on  the  guidance  provided  to  a re- 
cent Brigadier  General  Officer  selection 
board . Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  Information 
Unit,  Building  160,  2d  and  M Streets, 
S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20315. 


•m  a World  War  II  half  track  to  a 
ond  studded  future"  read  the  sign 
>n  the  1942  vehicle  carrying  Secretary 
the  Army  Howard  H . Callaway. 
Shortly  before  his  resignation  the  Sec- 
retary was  reviewing  officer  for  cere- 
monies activating  five  units  of  the  1st 
Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division 
(Mech.),  Fort  Polk,  La.  (See  "Polish- 
ing a Diamond,"  July  ’75  SOLDIERS) . 


6th  Cavalry  Brigade 


The  Army  has  a unique  new  combat 
unit.  It's  the  6th  Cavalry  Brigade  (Air 
Combat)  , activated  in  February  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex. , as  a non -divisional , separ- 
ate brigade  directly  under  III  Corps . 

It  packs  a lot  of  firepower  and  mobility 
in  its  more  than  200  copters  and  640 
vehicles.  Its  helicopters  include  153 
AH-1Q  Cobras,  armed  with  TOW  mis- 
siles . Tests  have  proven  the  aerial 
TOW  to  be  an  effective  weapon  against 
hard  targets.  The  5th  Cav  is  armed  and 
equipped  to  carry  on  cavalry  traditions . 
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A KIT  DETECTOR 

With  regard  to  the  article  on  EOD 
"Bang  Up  Job"  in  the  June  '75  SOL 
DIERS.  . .the  caption  for  the  upper 
most  picture  on  page  46  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  two  EOD  men 
are  about  to  render  safe  a chemical 
munition  when  actually  the  item  pic- 
tured is  a chemical  detector  kit 
which  is  not  an  explosive  item. 

Joseph  J . Slusarski 

Aberdeen,  Md. 

True.  The  item  pictured  is  an 
Ml 8 chemical  detector  kit  in  a larger 
box  to  permit  the  EOD  men  to  manip- 
ulate and  select  items  while  wearing 
protective  gloves.  The  item  of 
chemical  munitions  is  not  pictured . 


DESERVES  MENTION 

While  reading  the  June  issue  of 
SOLDIERS  I came  across  an  article 
in  Focus  on  People  on  Sergeant 
Jeffrey  Herrell  and  his  education  in 
the  Army.  It  made  me  wonder  why 
I'm  not  worthy  of  mention.  In  the 
last  four  years  of  service,  I have 
completed  1132  correspondence  sub- 
courses for  a total  of  10,080  credit 
hours.  Also  I have  done  34  USAFI 
courses,  one  Marine  Corps  course 
and  two  Civil  Defense  courses.  At 
the  same  time  I have  picked  up  6 
college  credits  and  I am  59  credits 
away  from  my  BA  in  psychology. 

SP6  John  R.  Patterson 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex . 

You  definitely  deserve  mention 
and  a pat  on  the  back.  That's  an 
impressive  record . Keep  it  up! 


SAYS  RPI  WAS  FIRST 

I have  enjoyed  reading  SOLDIERS 
for  a number  of  years  and  especial- 
ly like  your  articles  on  Army  and 


EED  BACK 


military  history.  In  the  June  '75 
issue  there  are  two  references  to 
the  fact  that  West  Point  was  the  only 
engineering  college  in  the  country 
until  1828.  However,  the  facts  are 
that  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute was  founded  as  the  Rensselaer 
School  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  in  1824. 

RPI  was  the  first  college  in  the 
United  States  to  grant  degrees  spe- 
cifically in  engineering  and  is  there- 
fore considered  to  be  the  oldest 
"engineering"  school  in  the  country. 

1 LT  William  S.  Bernfeld 

RPI  Class  of  1972 


SEE  THE  WORLD 

Reference  is  made  to  the  letter 
"Stabilized  Tours"  in  SOLDIERS' 
Feedback,  June  '75. 

It's  true  that  the  Army  may  save 
money  by  stabilizing  not  only  the 
enlisted  personnel,  but  all  person- 
nel in  the  Army.  But  I personally 
feel  that  this  is  not  the  best  way  to 
keep  men  and  women  in  the  service. 
To  me,  this  would  create  a morale 
problem . 

Most  young  people  come  in  the 
Army  to  travel  while  fulfilling  their 
military  commitment.  How  much 
traveling  can  you  do  if  you  are  only 
in  for  3 years,  and  be  stabilized  at 
your  first  duty  station  for  3 years? 

SP5  Thomas  D.  Merritt 

Canal  Zone 


BRAIN  POWER 

Please  be  advised  of  an  error  in 
your  "Karate"  article,  page  33, 
June  '75  issue.  The  author  is  mis- 
taken when  he  states  that  " . . .Heft- 
ing loads  of  iron  certainly  condi- 
tions the  body,  but  not  the  mind." 
Weightlifting  is  superior  to  karate 
in  conditioning  both  the  mind  and 
body . 


I attest  to  this  from  my  own  exper- 
ience since  weightlifting  has  been 
my  hobby  for  7 years.  Further- 
more, I took  Tae  Kwan  Do  (the  art 
of  empty  hands  and  foot  fighting) 
during  my  hitch  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

"Hefting  loads  of  iron ... 11  bui  Ids 
mental  concentration  to  a zenith 
which  is  unreachable  by  any  form 
of  karate.  If  the  mind  does  not  con- 
centrate, then  the  iron  or  steel  will 
not  be  lifted  overhead. 

The  author  of  the  "Karate"  article 
seems  to  be  guilty  of  stereotyping 
weightlifters  as  "dumb  and  muscle- 
bound  . " 

Peter  R . Perez 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,  Pa. 


FOOTNOTE  ADDED 

May  I add  a footnote  to  Colonel 
Ulanoff's  splendid  "Swords  Into 
Plowshares"  (June  '75)?  When 
the  Second  Continental  Congress 
created  a medical  service  for  the 
new  continental  forces  on  27  July, 
1775, it  specified  the  staff  and  listed 
duties  and  pay  for  each  category  of 
persons.  It  authorized  matrons  to 
"supervise  the  nurses,  bedding, 
etc."  and  nurses  to  "attend  the  sick 
and  obey  the  matron's  orders." 
(Harvey  E.  Brown:  The  Medical 
Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  from  1775  to  1873,  p.  59. 
Washington:  Surgeon  General's 
Office,  1873)  . Although  it  cannot 
be  confirmed  that  any  women  nurses 
were  employed  before  1776,  the  au- 
thority for  them  a month  and  a half 
after  creation  of  the  Army  seems 
worthy  of  note,  especially  in  this 
International  Women's  Year  (1975), 
two  hundred  years  later. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
fine  magazine  you  publish. 

Pauline  E.  Maxwell,  LTC,  Ret. 

Silver  Spring,  Md . 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we  re  covering — or  those  you  think  we  should.  Please 
stay  under  150  words—  a postcard  will  do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address  We  ll  honor  a request  to 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can’t 
publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we  II  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS, 
Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314 


By  now  we  hope  you  have  read 
"Revolutionary  Medicine,  " July  '75, 
where  we  mention  the  role  of  women 
in  nursing  during  the  early  days  of 
our  nation. 

PANIC  BARS 

While  on  active  duty  with  the  U.S. 
Army,  1973-75,  I was  the  company 
Safety  Officer  Fire  Marshal . In 
my  position  at  Fort  Carson  I came 
across  these  panic  bars  described 
by  Maynard  B.  Miller  in  your  June 
issue. 

I found  these  bars  presented 
more  of  a hazard  than  a help  to  the 
persons  living  in  the  barracks. 
True,  they  helped  secure  the  build- 
ings, but  through  my  experiences, 
they  definitely  hindered  a quick  es- 
cape from  a burning  barracks. 

The  time  spent  to  remove  these  bars 
cost  the  C . I . valuable  time  he  needs 
to  leave  his  burning  barracks.  I 
hope  in  the  future  the  Army  can 
come  up  with  a better  system  for 
security  and  fire  protection. 

2LT  Walter  J.  Turkowsky 

Wisconsin  Army  National  Guard 

FOISTED  STANDARDS 

In  reply  to  the  letter  from  CW3 
Anders  in  the  June  issue  of  SOL- 
DIERS: What  the  Army's  "habitual 
gripers"  are  concerned  about,  and 
what  the  good  Chief  seems  to  have 
overlooked  (or  ignored?),  is  that 
they  are  tired  of  having  standards 
(anybody's  standards)  of  grooming 
foisted  upon  them.  An  unfortunate 
result  of  the  imposition  of  the  hair- 
cut policy  (only  one  of  many  sense- 
less and  time-wasting  regulations) 
is  that  many  people  have  developed 
an  aversion  to  a||  authority , sense- 
less or  not.  Authority  ideally 
should  be  based  on  respect  rather 


than  repression . 

And,  Chief,  if  as  much  effort  were 
put  into  the  "job"  as  is  spent  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  the  Army's 
haircut  policy,  we  could  get  a hell 
of  a lot  of  work  done. 

SP5  C.  M.  Scheel 

APO  New  York 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Recently  I was  reading  one  of 
your  past  issues  and  became  inter- 
ested in  something  in  one  of  the 
articles  on  ROTC.  I read  about  an 
enlisted  man's  ROTC  program.  1 
have  inquired  quite  a bit  here  about 
this  program  but  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. I would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  could  refer  me  to  the 
proper  people  in  this  matter. 

John  D . Lynch 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Certainly . A pamphlet  entitled 
"Scholarships  for  Men  and  Women 
on  Active  Duty"  and  other  informa- 
tion is  available  from:  Army  ROTC 
Scholarships , HQ  TRADOC,  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.  , 23651 . 


"I  don't  care  what  you’re  the  spirit  of  You 
ain't  goin'  nowhere  'til  ya  button  them 
coats  and  get  yer  headcover  on. 


DEPENDENT  POLICY 

I'm  a soldier  in  Korea  with  a Kor- 
ean wife  and  a 3-month  old  baby. 
Recently  the  Eighth  Army  came  out 
with  a policy  that  all  Korean  depen- 
dents had  their  PX  and  commissary 
privileges  taken  away  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  wives  who  had  been 
to  the  United  States. 

I feel  my  wife  should  have  the 
same  privileges  as  other  wives. 

Just  because  she  hasn't  been  to  the 
United  States  shouldn't  make  any 
difference . 

I'm  stationed  up  in  the  mountains 
and  can't  always  get  to  the  PX  or 
commissary  because  of  my  work 
schedule. 

SP4  James  O.  Damon 

APO  San  Francisco 

This  new  policy  in  Korea  is  the 
result  of  a comprehensive  study  on 
illegal  transactions  in  duty-free 
goods  by  a Republic  of  Korea  and 
United  States  ad  hoc  subcommittee . 

It  was  determined  that  certain  posi- 
tive actions  must  be  taken  to  elimin- 
ate serious  widespread  black  mar- 
keting practices  in  Korea. 

The  new  procedures  in  the  Status 
of  Forces  Agreement  apply  to  all 
dependents  acquired  in  Korea  no 
matter  what  their  nationality , citi- 
zenship or  ethnic  background . The 
sponsors  of  those  affected  still  re- 
tain entitlement  to  their  full  allow- 
ances based  on  the  number  of  depen- 
dents in  the  family. 

However,  the  sponsor  of  a depen- 
dent ineligible  for  a ration  control 
plate  may  apply  for  an  exception  to 
policy  to  the  Commander , U.S. 
Forces,  Korea. 

Each  request  will  be  carefully 
reviewed . In  those  cases  where 
it  is  determined  justified  and  ap- 
propriate, privileges  will  be  re- 
stored. 
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FEELING  THE 

SNEEZE 


SSG  Zack  Richards 


TWO  YEARS  AGO  Sergeant  Paul 
Smith  was  on  top  of  the  world.  His 
wife  had  a good  job  in  a local  plant 
and  with  their  combined  salaries 
things  were  going  great.  They  could 
have  what  they  wanted  when  they 
wanted  it. 

The  Smiths  bought  a new 
car,  and  when  they  found  that  pay- 
ing rent  was  getting  them  nowhere 
they  decided  to  buy  a mobile  home. 
They  had  all  the  clothes  they 
wanted,  ate  well  and  went  out  when 
they  pleased. 

Several  months  ago  things 
started  falling  apart.  Smith  had  been 
hearing  about  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment and  the  recession,  but  he 
thought  that  stuff  didn't  apply  to 
him.  After  all,  his  wife  had  a good 
job,  so  why  worry? 

But  sales  of  the  company 
Mrs.  Smith  worked  for  started  fal- 
ling off  and  the  owner  found  himself 
with  large  surplus  stocks.  There 
was  no  reason  to  continue  building 
up  stock  so  lay-offs  started.  SGT 
Smith's  wife  was  one  of  the 
youngest  employees  so  she  was  one 
of  the  first  to  go. 

SGT  Smith  didn't  panic.  He 
still  had  his  income  and  he  felt  it  was 
adequate  to  meet  their  needs.  What 
he  didn’t  see  was  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  It  didn’t  buy  as  much  as  it 
used  to.  He  could  see  on  paper 
where  he  had  enough  to  cover  bills. 
He  knew  there  should  be  enough 
left  over  to  feed  the  family  and  take 
care  of  incidentals. 

What  Happened?  The 
Smiths  made  one  big  mistake.  They 
still  bought  anything  they  wanted 
without  thinking  about  the  lost  sal- 
ary and  reduced  buying  power. 
Things  went  smoothly  for  a while, 
but  it  became  harder  and  harder  to 
pay  the  bills  each  month.  When 
cash  ran  out  they  continued  buying 
with  credit  cards.  The  day  finally 
came  when  the  monthly  bills  were 
more  than  the  income.  Bills  went 
unpaid  and  phone  calls  and  letters 
from  collection  agencies  started 
coming  with  painful  regularity. 

Inflation,  the  faltering  eco- 
nomic picture  and  poor  financial 
planning  combined  to  make  SGT 
Smith  an  economic  casualty.  Rising 
prices  once  meant  little  more  than 
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substituting  hamburger  for  steak, 
giving  up  weekly  visits  to  the  hair- 
dressers or  rounds  of  golf.  Now 
with  inflation  running  between  7.8 
and  1 I percent  stringent  economy 
measures  are  necessary. 

The  economy  has  been 
through  its  worst  slump  since  the 
1930s,  but  it’s  leveled  off  and  ex- 
perts have  noted  an  upturn.  The  re- 
covery measured  by  production  rise 
w ill  be  swift.  But  business  had  fallen 
to  such  a low  level  that  even  a swift 
recovery  won't  reach  the  consumer 
for  quite  some  time. 

With  things  as  they  are.  how 
can  you  stay  out  of  trouble  and  what 
can  you  do  if  you  do  get  deeper  into 
debt  than  anticipated?  Military  pay 
has  risen  annually  and  on  the  sur- 
face it  looks  good,  but  it  hardly 
keeps  pace  with  the  rate  of  inflation. 
For  example,  last  year  the  military 
received  a 5 percent  pay  increase. 
At  the  same  time  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion was  approaching  12  percent. 

The  Bind.  The  economic 
situation  has  put  the  soldier  in  a bind 
just  like  everybody  else.  A soldier 
may  have  more  job  security  than  his 
civilian  counterpart,  but  his  wallet  is 
just  as  thin. 

How  does  a soldier  cope 
with  such  an  economy?  How  does 
he  feed  his  family,  clothe  the  kids, 
make  car  and  house  payments,  and 
buy  gas  to  get  to  work  with  a dollar 
bill  that’s  worth  less  and  less  each 
year? 

For  every  soldier  the  answer 
is  different.  Some  have  been  able  to 
cope  with  inflation  by  being  thrifty, 
by  tight  budgeting  and  just  plain 
doing  without.  For  others  it’s  been  a 
total  financial  disaster. 

The  difference  between  cop- 
ing with  the  economy  and  courting 
financial  catastrophe  boils  down  to 
how  soldiers  and  their  families  man- 
age their  financial  affairs.  For  a look 
at  how  soldiers  cope,  soldiers 
visited  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Making  It.  SP4  Thomas 
Beard  is  21.  married  and  has  one 
child.  Beard  is  fortunate  in  that  he’s 
managed  his  affairs  well  and  al- 
though things  are  tight  he’s  making 
it.  "I’m  buying  a mobile  home 
through  an  FHA  loan,"  says  Beard. 
"At  the  end  of  the  month  we  have 


very  little  left.  I pay  the  bills  and 
buy  groceries  first,  and  what’s  left  is 
budgeted  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month." 

Part  of  SP4  Beard’s  success 
in  coping  with  the  economic  situa- 
tion is  that  he’s  established  only  one 
new  account  since  entering  the 
Army.  He  buys  only  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

"We  save  money  by  cutting 
down  on  recreation."  he  says.  "We 
may  go  bowling  twice  a month  and 
we  do  a lot  of  camping  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  usually  we  read  or  watch 
TV." 

"We’re  buying  a trailer  and  a 
new  car,"  says  Rae  Hazel,  wife  of 
Specialist  5 Glenn  Hazel  of  Fort 
Campbell.  It’s  close,  but  we’re 
budgeting  well  enough  to  get  by, 
and  we  have  three  children.  Prices 
even  in  the  commissary  have  gone 


“We  shop  much 
more  closely  and 
buy  only  what  we 
absolutely  need.” 


up  quite  a bit.  We've  cut  down  on 
our  meat  purchases  and  1 buy  large 
quantities  of  issue  items.  The  quality 
is  good  and  they're  cheaper.  We 
buy  our  children’s  clothes  in  the  PX 
but  adult  clothing  is  cheaper  down- 
town." 

Specialist  4 John  Umbras 
and  his  wife  Jan  are  luckier  than 
most  junior  enlisted  members.  They 
live  in  a FHA  low-income  housing 
project  in  Hopkinsville.  Ky.,  near 
Fort  Campbell.  Rentals  in  the  pro- 
ject are  based  entirely  on  income. 
The  Umbras’  rent  is  $127  per 
month,  everything  included. 

"We  have  definitely  seen  an 
increase  in  prices  on  post  as  well  as 
off.  Our  commissary  bill  has  in- 
creased about  $45  per  month.  We 
could  live  on  my  salary  alone  but  we 
couldn't  save  at  all.  Now  we  live 
fairly  well  and  can  save  a little.” 


As  with  many  young  families 
in  the  Fort  Campbell  area  the  Um- 
bras don’t  shop  in  the  PX.  They 
find  a better  variety  at  lower  prices 
in  town.  "There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  prices,  but  my  wages  have 
gone  up  so  I can’t  see  a big  differ- 
ence," says  SP4  Umbras.  "We’ve 
had  no  problems;  my  parents  were 
thrifty  so  I must  have  learned  some- 
thing from  them." 

When  both  husband  and  wife 
work  things  are  easier.  They’re  not 
so  pressed  for  money  and  they  can 
have  more  of  the  things  they  want. 
"We  like  to  live  the  way  we  want  so 
we  both  work."  says  Specialist  4 
and  Mrs.  George  Pisanik.  "We’ve 
cut  the  frills,  and  we  try  to  save  as 
much  as  possible.  Although  we’re 
making  it  OK  we  know  lots  of  cou- 
ples who  are  really  tied  down  by 
lack  of  money." 

Older  Families  Too.  Older, 
more  established  families  don’t 
seem  to  be  having  as  many  prob- 
lems as  the  younger  ones,  but 
they're  also  tightening  their  belts. 

"We've  definitely  seen  a 
change,"  says  Sergeant  First  Class 
Francis  McKeny,  Headquarters 
Company,  1st  Battalion,  321st  Ar- 
tillery. "We  go  out  less  than  before 
and  when  we  do  we're  much  more 
cautious.  We  used  to  take  our  kids 
to  ball  games  and  they  would  get  hot 
dogs  and  drinks;  now  they  get  only 
drinks.  We  buy  much  more  judici- 
ously, and  only  when  something  is 
needed.  We  can  save  about  25  per- 
cent by  buying  our  groceries  in  the 
commissary,  but  meat  is  usually 
cheaper  in  the  chain  stores." 

SFC  McKeny  and  his  wife 
Gudrun  own  an  80-acre  farm  and 
raise  cattle.  Mrs.  McKeny  has  a de- 
gree in  agriculture  from  Munich 
University  in  Germany.  "We  raise 
60  to  70  head  of  cattle,"  says  Mrs. 
McKeny.  "and  we  used  to  do  real 
well,  but  now  the  price  of  cattle  is 
down  and  feed  prices  are  up  so  I 
sometimes  have  to  sell  at  a loss.  I 
wanted  to  sell  most  of  my  cattle  in 
November  but  the  price  was  too 
low.  Now  I’ve  had  to  take  some 
money  from  my  husband's  pay 
check  to  pay  for  feed." 

"I'm  putting  two  sons 
through  college  and  things  are 
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tight,”  says  First  Sergeant  Arquelio 
Recio,  A Company,  2d  Battalion, 
502d  Infantry.  “We  shop  much 
more  closely  and  buy  only  what  we 
absolutely  need.  We  buy  all  our 
food  in  the  commissary  but  most  of 
our  clothing  on  the  civilian  market. 
Clothing  prices  are  better  there  and 
the  selection  is  larger.” 

Money  Crunch.  The  eco- 
nomic crunch  is  not  only  felt  in  the 
enlisted  ranks  but  officers  as  well 
are  finding  it  a little  harder  to  cope 
with  the  situation. “I'm  not  so  hard 
hit  because  we  live  on  post,”  says 
Captain  Charles  L.  Ingram,  com- 
mander of  A Company.  “I  have 
many  friends  who  live  off-post  and 
they’re  feeling  the  crunch.  They 
make  ends  meet  but  can’t  live  up  to 
the  standards  they  would  like.  Util- 
ity bills  are  their  biggest  problem. 
These  have  tripled  in  the  last  couple 
of  years.  We've  made  cuts  in  our 
food  expenses  and  in  recreation. 
We’ve  begun  to  take  advantage  of 
post  facilities  which  save  a lot  of 
money.” 

CPT  Ingram  blames  the  high 
cost  of  housing  for  the  problems 
many  families  have.  “The  cost  of 
utilities  is  making  it  necessary  to 
live  on  post  and  the  waiting  list  for 
E5  and  below  is  55  to  60  weeks. 
Many  men  have  to  send  their  wives 
home  until  they  receive  a promotion 
or  get  post  housing.  Families  can  do 
without  some  things  but  they  have 
to  have  a roof  over  their  heads.” 

Old  Demon  Credit. 
Careless  use  of  credit  is  in  many 
cases  responsible  for  the  financial 
troubles  of  young  soldiers.  Army 
posts  attract  many  no-down-pay- 
ment, credit-to-anyone  business 
places. 

“We  have  problems  with  our 
younger  enlisted  men.  They  buy  on 
credit  and  then  can’t,  or  won’t, 
make  their  payments,”  says  First 
Lieutenant  Michael  Dueweke,  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  B Company,  2d 
Battalion,  503d  Infantry.  “The 
things  they  want  are  easily  availa- 
ble, but  after  signing  their  contract 
they  find  they  don’t  have  the  means 
to  pay.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Charles 
R.  Jordan  is  a platoon  sergeant.  He 
and  his  wife,  Patricia,  are  careful 


about  how  they  use  credit.  “We 
haven’t  been  bothered  to  a great  ex- 
tent because  we  have  the  two  in- 
comes, but  we  do  spend  more  care- 
fully,” says  Mrs.  Jordan.  “We’re 
reluctant  to  buy  on  credit.  We  used 
to  have  credit  cards  , but  we  got  into 
a bind  and  quit  using  them.  I found 
myself  using  credit  cards  with 
money  in  my  pocket.  We  try  to  stick 
to  cash  and  when  my  wallet  is 
empty  I know  it’s  time  to  quit 
spending.” 

“Most  of  our  cuts  have  come 
in  our  recreation,”  says  SFC  Jor- 
dan. “I  don’t  fish  as  much  as  I used 
to  and  we  make  shorter  trips  than 
we  did.  We  own  our  home  in 
Clarksville  and  there  you  can  really 
see  a difference.  Three  or  4 years 
ago  we  could  do  work  on  our  house 
and  not  look  for  sales.  Now  we  re- 
ally have  to  shop  around.” 

How  and  why  do  many 
families  get  into  financial  binds? 
ISG  Recio  feels  it’s  caused  by  poor 
budget  planning  combined  with  easy 
credit  buying.  “People  don’t  look  at 
the  overall  situation  when  they  buy 
and  they’re  not  prepared  for  un- 
foreseen expenses,”  he  says. 

Background  Training. 
Sergeant  First  Class  Raymond 
Utley,  a mess  sergeant,  thinks  most 
financial  problems  are  a result  of 
family  background.  “It’s  training  as 
a child  that’s  missing,”  says  SFC 
Utley.  “If  the  family  had  trained 
young  people  to  be  careful  with 
their  money,  they  wouldn’t  get  into 
trouble.  Men  figure  down  to  the  last 
penny  of  their  income  when  they  are 
making  debts,  but  they  don’t  plan 
for  unforeseen  problems.” 

SFC  Utley  does  a lot  of 
counselling  and  he  says  80  percent 
of  the  people  who  come  to  him  are 
really  looking  for  help.  “Many  of 
the  men  who  come  to  me  are  in  debt 
because  they’ve  been  trying  to  im- 
press someone.  Most  of  them  are  in 
trouble  because  of  cars.  Car  dealers 
will  make  any  kind  of  deal  you 
want.  After  making  the  car  payment 
a man  doesn't  have  money  for  gas 
or  repairs  so  he  goes  into  debt  to  get 
these.  Soon  he’s  in  over  his  head.” 

Separating  wants  from  needs 
will  help  families  from  getting  in 
over  their  heads,  too.  Needs  are 


things  you  can’t  live  without  — 
home,  food,  clothing  and  other  es- 
sentials of  life.  Wants  are  different. 
Do  you  really  need  a new  car  or  a 
stereo  system?  Is  it  necessary  to 
take  that  weekend  trip?  If  you  can 
afford  it,  fine,  but  if  your  budget  is 
strained  you’d  better  reconsider. 

“Separating  wants  from 
needs  is  important,”  says  Sergeant 
First  Class  Raymond  Krivaca,  a 
platoon  sergeant  with  A Company, 
2d  Battalion,  502d  Infantry.  “I  try 
to  show  my  men  that  wants  and 
needs  are  different.  If  they  really 
need  something  and  they  can  afford 
it,  buy  it.” 

Where  to  Turn?  But  once 
an  Army  family  finds  itself  in  finan- 
cial trouble,  where  can  they  turn  for 
help?  When  economic  problems  do 
occur  there  are  many  recourses 
available.  If  your  problems  aren’t 
too  severe  you  may  be  able  to  work 
things  out  with  your  creditors.  If 
you  know  there’s  going  to  be  a 
money  shortage,  call  and  explain 
your  problem.  Most  creditors  are 
willing  to  help  you  get  over  hard 
times.  But  if  you  make  an  agree- 
ment with  a firm  or  businessman  be 
sure  you  live  up  to  your  end  of  the 
bargain. 

Credit  unions  will  in  most 
cases  help  soldiers  solve  their  finan- 
cial problems.  They  can  help  either 
through  a loan  to  consolidate  debts 
or  with  some  sound  financial  advice. 
In  most  cases,  debt  consolidation 
loans  can  reduce  monthly  payments 
substantially. 

“Soldiers  are  good  credit 
risks  and  a good  credit  rating  is  im- 
portant to  one’s  career,”  says  Pat 
Burleson,  manager  of  the  Cameron 
Station,  Va.,  Federal  Credit  Union. 
“NCOs  who  have  depended  heav- 
ily on  credit  cards  have  been  the 
hardest  hit  by  inflation.  They  can  go 
under  in  as  little  as  2 months. 
We’ve  had  a 100  percent  increase  in 
consolidation  loan  requests  in  the 
last  4 months.” 

The  Army  Community  Ser- 
vice Center  (ACS)  at  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Ky.,  has  several  programs  to 
help  soldiers  who  are  in  financial 
trouble.  The  Consumer  Information 
Center  (CIC)  at  Fort  Campbell  is  a 
preventive  organization.  It  looks 
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“Before  you 
make  a 
purchase  it's 
important  to 
decide  whether 
you  need,  and 
can  afford,  an 
item.” 

SGM  Burbank 


“We  know  lots 
of  couples  who 
are  really  tied 
down  by  the 
lack  of  money.” 
-Nancy  Pisanik 


We  save  money  by 
utting  down  on 
ecreation.  We 
10  bowling  and 
amping,  but 
isually  we  read 
•r  watch  TV.” 


“Money  is  a 
real  problem 
with  young 
people.  They’re 
not  realistic  in 
their  budgets.” 
-Chaplain 
Anderson 


after  the  interests  of  the  soldier  as 
well  as  of  the  merchant.  The  CIC 
can  only  advise  the  prospective 
buyer  as  to  what  to  look  for  when 
buying  a product.  They  keep  a li- 
brary of  consumer  information  and 
publish  pamphlets  on  how  to  buy. 

The  CIC  has  an  affiliate 
membership  with  both  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus,  is  a member  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
has  a permanent  seat  on  the  Retail 
Merchants  Committee.  With  these 
connections,  problems  from  both 
the  military  and  civilian  community 
can  be  brought  to  a central  point  and 
attempts  can  be  made  to  solve  them. 

Counselling  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Consumer  Education  Program. 
You  can  get  necessary  information 
at  the  CIC  to  make  a good  buy. 
They  check  contracts  and  if  one  is 
found  at  fault  the  counsellors  will 
guide  the  buyer  through  the  legal 
steps  to  cancel  the  contract. 

Buying  Tips.  Sergeant 
Major  Raymond  Burbank,  CIC 
NCOIC,  gives  several  tips  to  con- 
sider when  buying.  “Before  you 
make  a purchase  it’s  important  to 
decide  whether  you  really  need  the 


»“We  could  live 
on  my  salary, 
but  we  couldn’t 
save  at  all.  Now 
we  live  fairly 
well  and  are 
able  to  save  a 
little.” 

SP4  Umbras 

4 i 


item  and  then  decide  whether  you 
can  afford  it.  Don’t  accept  verbal 
promises.  Make  sure  everything  is 
in  writing.  And  check  contracts  for 
loopholes.” 

If  you  take  advantage  of 
budget  and  buying  counselling  like 
that  available  through  CIC  it  could 
mean  money  in  your  pocket.  To  il- 
lustrate the  success  of  the  CIC 
program  in  the  22  months  of  its  exis- 
tence, cash  refunds  totaling  $15,926 
have  been  made  to  purchasers  and 
soldiers’  debts  have  been  reduced 
or  eliminated  by  $52,805,  for  a total 
savings  of  $68,731  to  military  con- 
sumers. 

In  one  of  the  largest  housing 
areas  of  Fort  Campbell,  the  Army 
Community  Service  has  established 
the  Community  Life  Center.  The 
center  is  headed  by  Chaplain  (Cap- 
tain) Lindell  Anderson.  “We  teach 
families  how  to  budget  the  money 
they  have,”  says  Chaplain  Ander- 
son. “Money  is  a real  problem  with 
young  people  and  they’re  not  realis- 
tic in  their  budgets.  We  advise 
families  where  to  go  for  financial 
advice  and  give  classes  in  consumer 
information.  If  people  want  to  work 
with  problems  I’ll  help  them,  but  I 
won’t  do  for  them  what  they  can  do 
for  themselves.” 

Counselling.  Probably  the 
most  important  service  ACS  pro- 
vides is  a budget  counselling  ser- 
vice. Staffed  entirely  by  volunteers, 
this  service  helps  soldiers  and  their 
families  meet  their  debts  and  then  to 
budget  within  their  means. 

“Counsellors  must  be  people 
with  a lot  of  budget  sense,  patience 
and  empathy,”  says  Nancy  Di- 
Donato,  a budget  counsellor.  “We 
try  to  get  a person  to  where  he  can 
pay  his  own  way.” 

Most  of  the  people  who  ask 
for  help  are  confused  and  uncertain 
and  don’t  fully  understand  how  they 
got  into  trouble.  Divorces,  changes 
of  station,  losing  part  time  jobs  and 
advance  pay  can  add  to  financial 
problems.  “Many  of  the  people  who 
come  in  here  have  incurred  their 
debts  at  one  time,”  says  DiDonato. 
“They  are  of  low  rank,  married, 
have  children  and  want  everything 
now.” 

Private  First  Class  Thomas 
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Johnson  incurred  most  of  his  debts 
before  entering  the  Army  and  found 
it  difficult  to  keep  his  head  above 
water.  “When  we  were  married  we 
tried  to  buy  everything  at  once  and 
when  I came  into  the  Army  I owed 
lots  of  money,”  says  PFC  Johnson. 

"Our  problems  started  when 
my  wife  lost  her  job.  I just  don’t 
make  enough  to  get  by.  At  times  we 
really  get  tense  . . . and  1 think  the 
lack  of  money  has  affected  my  job 
performance.  I’m  now  in  the  ACS 
budget  counselling  program  and 
with  their  help  I think  I’m  going  to 
make  it.” 

A letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  commanding  officer  is 
necessary  to  get  into  the  program. 
The  debtor  brings  in  his  bills, 
monthly  payments  and  the  status 
of  his  debts.  The  counsellor  takes 
these  papers  and  the  pay  voucher 
and  tries  to  work  out  a realistic 
budget.  The  debtor  is  allocated  a set 
amount  for  living  expenses  and  the 
remainder  is  applied  to  the  debts. 
The  counsellor  will  notify  creditors 
of  the  arrangements. 

Each  month  the  debtor 
purchases  bank  money  orders  and 
brings  them  to  ACS  where  they  are 
mailed.  The  ACS  keeps  receipts  so 
payments  can  be  quickly  traced  if 
lost. 

Creditors  will,  for  the  most 
part,  go  along  with  the  budget  coun- 
sellor. Most  businesses  prefer  re- 
ceiving money  rather  than  reposses- 
sed merchandise.  Some  companies 
even  refer  people  to  the  budget 


counselling  service  when  they  see 
they’re  in  over  their  heads. 

“Our  people  are  about  70 
percent  satisfactory  in  getting  them- 
selves out  of  trouble,”  says  Mrs. 
DiDonato.  “If  a man  remains  with 
us  3 months  he’ll  normally  complete 
the  program.  It’s  a good  program, 
and  it  works  well,  but  you’ve  got  to 
remember  we  don’t  do  it  for  you; 
you’ve  got  to  dig  yourself  out.” 

Cutting  Back.  For  every 
soldier  or  family  in  financial  trouble 
there  are  many  who  aren’t.  Most 
make  good  budgets  that  they  can 
follow  and  stick  to.  If  you’re  over- 
spending there  are  cuts  you  can 
make.  Recreation  usually  goes  first. 
Silvia  Schicker,  wife  of  Specialist  5 
Pete  Schicker,  says,  “We’re  doing 
fine;  we’ve  cut  our  recreational  pur- 
suits. We  go  out  to  dinner  once  a 
month  and  that’s  about  it.  We  pay 
our  bills  and  still  can  save.” 

Specialist  4 Michael  Fultz 
and  his  wife  Janice  have  one  child, 
and  by  cutting  recreational  spending 
they’re  just  getting  by.  “We  barely 
make  it  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
We've  been  to  one  movie  this 
year,”  says  Janice.  “We’ve  cut 
food  purchases  quite  a bit  and  re- 
creation is  completely  out.” 

Post  facilities  are  inexpen- 
sive and  help  with  budgeting,  too. 
Theaters,  recreation  centers, 
swimming  pools  and  clubs  all  have 
activities  that  aren’t  too  hard  on  the 
pocketbook.  Recreation  services 
have  riding  stables,  sports  and 
camping  equipment  rental  services 


“With  the  high  unemployment  rates 
we’re  getting  a better  group  of 
people.  Men  are  coming  into  the 
Army  looking  for  a job  and  security. 

“Overspending  is  the  reason  for  most 
financial  problems — the  soldier  has 
no  budget  and  he  wants  more  than  he 
can  pay  for.” 

-fSG  Trotter 


and  crafts  centers  that  can  be  used 
by  military  personnel  at  nominal 
cost. 

The  USO  and  YMCA  cater 
to  both  the  single  soldier  and  to 
families.  The  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
USO  is  a family-oriented  center.  It 
services  8-10,000  people  each 
month,  75  percent  of  whom  are 
young  married  couples.” 

“In  a city  like  Clarksville  the 
USO  is  necessary.  There’s  little 
else  to  do  here,”  says  program  di- 
rector Marcia  Martin,  a YMCA 
Armed  Services  Division  em- 
ployee. “Our  programs  are  family- 
oriented.  This  is  something  the 
USO  is  trying  to  do  nationally. 
Each  Sunday  we  have  a buffet  lunch 
which  is  very  popular.  Fridays  we 
have  family  night.  We  play  bingo 
and  give  money,  food  or  gift  certifi- 
cates as  prizes,  with  as  many  as  120 
attending.” 

Mastering  today’s  economy 
is  a tough  job.  Inflation  surpasses 
pay  increases  and  prices  continue  to 
rise.  Relief  could  be  a long  way  off 
and  belts  still  need  to  be  tightened. 
It’s  a pain,  but  you  have  to  sacrifice 
many  of  the  things  you  want  be- 
cause you  just  don’t  have  the  means 
to  get  them. 

No  Free  Lunch.  Today’s 
military  family  is  finding  out  just  as 
its  civilian  counterpart  that  life 
“ain’t  no  free  lunch.”  But  there  are 
many  things  the  military  family  can 
do  to  make  ends  meet.  They  can  cut 
food  costs,  for  instance,  by  buying 
issue  items  from  the  commissary, 
shopping  sales  and  looking  around 
for  the  best  prices. 

Be  extremely  careful  with 
credit  buying  and  absolutely  sure  an 
item  is  essential  before  buying  it. 
Decide  if  you  need  it,  if  you  can  af- 
ford it  and,  only  then,  buy  it.  Don’t 
fall  into  the  credit  trap. 

If  you  cut  corners  and  plan 
ahead  with  a realistic  budget  and 
judicious  purchasing  policies,  your 
problems  will  be  minor.  If  you  find 
yourself  having  trouble,  seek  help. 
Go  through  your  chain  of  com- 
mand. If  they  can't  solve  your  prob- 
lems they  will  know  who  can. 

Follow  this  advice  and  you 
won’t  be  asked:  “How  long  can  you 
tread  water?”  # 
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THIS  IS  THE  YEAR  OF  THE 
WOMAN.  The  United  Nations  has 
announced  that  1975  is  International 
Women’s  Year  — a year  to  support 
the  removal  of  discrimination  against 
women  worldwide.  The  theme  is 
“Equality,  Development  and  Peace.” 
It  was  hoped  that  this  would 
also  be  the  year  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  (ERA)  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, which  would  secure  equal 
opportunity  for  all  individuals.  As  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  summarizes 
the  underlying  principle:  “If  a law  re- 
stricts rights,  it  will  no  longer  be  valid;  if 
it  protects  rights,  it  will  be  extended  to 
both  men  and  women.”  [Editor’s  note: 
If  the  number  of  states  ratifying  the  pro- 
posal totals  the  necessary  38  this  year,  the 
ERA  will  become  the  27th  Amendment. 
However,  the  general  consensus  seems  to 
be  that  too  many  states  have  tabled  or 
referred  it  to  committees  for  favorable  ac- 
tion this  year.] 

In  the  civilian  world,  more  and 
more  women  feel  that  being  a housewife 
is  not  enough.  They  are  looking  for  ful- 
fillment in  other  areas.  The  purpose  of  the 
ERA  isn’t  to  push  women  into  non- 
traditional  occupations,  but  to  eliminate 
discrimination  based  on  sex.  The  Army, 
on  its  own,  has  made  a great  headstart 
toward  that  same  goal. 

During  the  last  3 years,  the 
number  of  women  in  the  active  Army  has 
nearly  tripled.  During  this  time  restric- 
tions on  the  career  fields  open  to  women 
have  been  dramatically  eased.  Women 
may  now  select  any  career  field  except 
those  in  the  combat  arms.  This  means  415 
of  the  45 1 Military  Occupational  Special- 
ties (MOSs)  are  open  to  enlisted  women. 
Woman  officers  may  request  detail  to  any 
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Among  the  first  women  taking  Airborne  training  to  become  a parachute  rigger,  PVT 
Rita  Johnson  prepares  for  exercise  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


branch  except  the  combat  arms. 

On  the  Job.  Current  trends 
show  a majority  of  women  entering 
the  service  are  still  requesting  the 
traditional  medical,  clerical  and 
communication  fields. 

“Many  women  are  still  the 
victims  of  traditional-type  cultural 
backgrounds  that  discourage  them 
from  considering  anything  other 
than  the  so-called  traditional  fields 
for  women,”  says  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Mildred  Bailey,  former  direc- 
tor, Women's  Army  Corps.  “We’re 
I having  difficulty  persuading  our 

young  women  that  we  do  have  via- 
ble career  opportunities  for  them 
outside  these  traditional  fields.” 

“When  I was  in  high 
school,”  says  one  WAC  captain, 
“the  only  careers  even  considered 
for  girls  were  nursing  and  teaching. 
If  you  were  really  avant  garde,  you 
might  consider  journalism,  but  that 
was  rare.  And  I think  it’s  still  pretty 
much  the  same  in  small  towns  any- 
where today.” 

Breaking  into  New  Fields. 
It’s  a relatively  big  decision  to  enter 
a career  field  where  women  are  not 
already  established,  but  more  and 
more  women  are  taking  the  step. 
News  releases  are  constantly  being 
churned  out  about  women  who  are 
“firsts.”  In  the  Army  nowadays, 
you  can  find  military  policewomen. 


women  truck  drivers,  mechanics, 
equipment  repairpersons,  parachute 
riggers  and  women  in  many  other 
nontraditional  roles.  These  trail- 
blazers  are  proving  that  women  can 
do  jobs  not  customarily  held  by 
women  in  our  society  and  do  them 
well. 

But  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  H.  Minton  Fran- 
cis warns  that  tougher  problems  lie 
ahead:  “Because  most  of  the  super- 
ficial and  obvious  barriers  have 
been  removed,  there’s  a tendency  to 
feel  complacency  that  the  job  has 
been  completed.”  He  says  prelimi- 
nary studies  still  indicate  subtle  and 
pervasive  discrimination  against 
women. 

Views  on  Combat.  One 

phase  of  the  career  decision-making 
process  is  denied  women:  whether 
or  not  to  enlist  in  the  combat  arms. 
Few  women  are  clamoring  to  be 
grunts,  but  many  would  like  to  make 
that  decision  themselves. 

“I  think  there  are  women  out 
there  who  could  be  infantry,”  says 
First  Lieutenant  Gloria  Castro. 
“Personally,  I’ve  decided  it's  not 
my  bag,  but  I think  they  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  be  infantry  if 
they  want  to  be.” 

Many  women  troops  simply 
feel  nothing  should  be  closed  to 
women  as  long  as  they  meet  the 


same  standards  men  do.  There  are 
some  women  who  can  do  almost 
everything  men  can,  and  they  don’t 
think  anyone  has  the  right  to  say  be- 
cause they’re  women  they  can’t  do 
something. 

That  women  can  qualify  was 
proven  by  two  woman  captains  who 
attended  the  Infantry  Officer  Ad- 
vanced Course.  They  met  the  same 
requirements  as  their  male  class- 
mates, to  include  field  and  com- 
mand training  exercises.  Their  phys- 
ical training  was  modified,  but,  as 
one  explained,  they  had  had  no  pre- 
vious preparation  for  that  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. 

The  idea  of  women  training 
for  and  going  into  combat  is  an  emo- 
tionally charged  issue.  There  seems 
to  be  the  feeling  that  with  training 
women  could  meet  the  physical  re- 
quirements, but  it’s  not  right  for 
them  to  be  in  combat.  As  one  WAC 
officer  puts  it,  “When  society  is 
ready  to  accept  women  coming 
home  maimed  from  combat,  then 
we’ll  go.  I don’t  think  society’s 
ready  yet.” 

Another  woman  disagrees 
“We  say  we  don't  want  our  girls  to 
get  hurt  in  combat,  but  who  wants 
our  boys  to  get  hurt,  either?”  The 
controversy  rages  back  and  forth. 
Part  of  the  problem,  according  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Sherman  Rag- 
land, Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center’s  Human  Relations  Officer, 
is  that  “there's  a psychological 
transition  in  the  mind.  A woman  in 
most  peoples’  minds  is  symbolic  of 
motherhood,  so  when  you  give  a 
woman  a gun,  it’s  the  same  as  giving 
your  mother  a gun  and  sending  her 
off  to  fight.” 

West  Point.  There’s  also  the 
question  of  admitting  women  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  There’s 
the  argument  that  West  Point  trains 
officers  for  combat  — but  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  states 
that  approximately  2 percent  of  the 
graduates  have  not  served  in  com- 
bat. And  the  physical  training  pro- 
gram involves  wrestling  — women 
might  not  be  able  to  handle  it  — 
though  there  are  a number  of  op- 
tions beside  wrestling  which  women 
could  take  to  satisfactorily  meet  re- 
quirements. 
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Admission  of  women  to 
West  Point  is  currently  being  consi- 
dered by  Congress.  Both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  passed  provi- 
sions allowing  women  to  attend. 

Proof  of  Equality.  How 
competitive  are  women  with  men  in 
the  Army?  Enlisted  women  have  for 
years  been  managed  along  with  their 
male  counterparts  — within 
the  fields  and  assignments 
open  to  them.  Last  year 
female  officers  were  detailed 
to  the  officer  branches  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Until  then, 

WAC  Branch  had  handled 
their  assignments,  schooling 
and  promotions,  within  alloted 
quotas. 

The  law  guarantees 
equal  promotion  opportunity, 
but  there  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  lack  of  combat 
experience  hurts  a woman’s 
chances  for  promotion.  De- 
spite vocal  opposition  from 
some  officers,  the  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be  that 
women  get  a fair  deal  on 
promotions.  Boards  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that 
they  aren't  allowed  to  go  into 
combat.  Of  course,  there  are 
quotas  and  that  raises  ques- 
tions, too. 

"It  makes  me  wonder 
about  my  opportunities,"  says 
one  company  executive  of- 
ficer. "They  tell  me  we’re  all 
being  managed  and  developed  alike, 
then  I look  in  Army  Times  and  see 
where  of  the  5,600  or  whatever  first 
lieutenants  who  can  be  promoted  to 
captain,  168  of  them  can  be  female. 
If  we're  being  managed  and  de- 
veloped alike,  why  are  we  broken 
down  by  sex?" 

This  difference  should  be 
eliminated  in  the  near  future.  Under 
the  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  women’s  files  will 
be  considered  with  men’s,  without 
regard  to  quotas. 

Troubles  with  Promotion. 
Despite  rising  selection  rates,  en- 
listed women  believe  there  is  a defi- 
nite competition  problem.  Enlisted 
MOS  tests,  one  of  the  primary 
means  of  qualifying  for  promotion, 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 


And  1SG  Rucinski  says 
there  are  other  kinds  of  discrim- 
ination. At  her  present  job  at  Fort 
Harrison,  Ind.,  she  says  she’s  work- 
ing in  her  secondary  MOS  instead 
of  her  primary,  because  of  discrimi- 
nation at  her  former  post.  "They  re- 
fused to  allow  me  to  work  in  the  fi- 
nance company  because  they  ’might 
have  to  go  to  combat’  and  then 
I couldn’t  go." 

Another  example  she 
cites  is  more  recent.  "Our 
company  has  a two-to-one 
ratio  of  women  to  men.  But 
when  it  came  time  for  us  to 
pull  a flag  detail,  the  officer  in 
charge  didn’t  want  any  women 
in  the  detail.  He  didn't  think 
we  could  do  it.  Things  like  that 
irritate  me.” 

"We’re  petted  and 
pampered  sometimes,”  says 
one  first  lieutenant,  "and  I re- 
sent that.  They  should  expect 
the  same  things  from  me  as 
from  a man.  I’ve  heard  of 
women  who  had  unreasonable 
requirements  imposed  on 
them  — the  men  really  made  it 
hard  for  them  — but  person- 
ally I haven't  experienced 
that.  Actually,  I’ve  experi- 
enced more  discrimination  as 
a lieutenant  than  as  a woman. 
That’s  common  to  both 
sexes." 

But  most  women  agree 
there’s  real  opportunity  for 
women  in  the  Army.  For  the  en- 
listed member  without  specialized 
training  or  education,  the  Army 
pays  a steady  salary  and  provides 
the  necessary  training.  For  officers, 
there’s  opportunity  for  responsibil- 
ity and  management  positions  that 
would  take  years  longer  to  earn  on 
the  outside. 

Opening  Up.  Of  course, 
much  of  what  opens  up  in  the  way  of 
opportunities  for  women  is  based  on 
their  supervisors  and  the  super- 
visors are  usually  men.  "We  see  it 
all  the  time,”  says  one  WAC  com- 
pany commander.  "If  the  first 
woman  to  work  in  a unit  makes  a 
good  impression,  the  men  are  sold 
on  Wacs.  If  she’s  a dud  — and  let’s 
face  it,  some  men  are  duds  and  so 
are  some  women  — those  men  don't 


soldier  — particularly  those  in 
higher  grades  — is  familar  with  tac- 
tical operations.  Men  receive  some 
training  in  this  during  their  Basic 
Combat  Training;  women  don't. 

Both  men  and  women  re- 
ceive the  same  advanced  individual 
training  for  their  MOS  and  are  re- 
ferred to  the  same  study  references 


Gwen  Bertucci  is  a lawyer  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  New  Orleans  District  Office. 

before  taking  the  test,  but  women 
are  nonetheless  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  familiarization  with  tactical 
operations.  Even  if  a man  never 
works  in  a combat  career  field,  he  is 
at  least  familar  with  the  subjects. 

"I'm  really  at  a disadvan- 
tage," says  First  Sergeant  Carol 
Rucinski  of  Fort  Harrison,  Ind., 
"I’ve  read  the  books  listed  in  the 
study  guide,  but  they  don't  really 
help  because  I don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about.  You  just  can’t 
learn  that  stuff  from  a manual. 
About  25  percent  of  the  questions 
on  my  MOS  test  dealt  with  tactical 
operations.  You  know  what  that 
does  to  my  score?” 
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want  anything  to  do  with  Wacs 
again.  It’s  really  hard  to  change  first 
impressions,  particularly  if  they’re 
negative.” 

Moving.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  differences  between 
working  in  the  Army  and  in  the 
civilian  sector  is  the  mobility  factor. 
Army  personnel  must  be  ready  to 
move  with  minimum  notice;  period- 
ically they  may  expect  permanent 
change  of  station  orders. 

When  husband  and  wife  are 
both  in  the  Army,  DA  tries  to  assign 
them  together.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, Army  needs  are  such  that  they 
can’t  be  assigned  together  and  sep- 
arations are  inevitable.  If  a woman 
in  the  Army  is  married  to  a civilian, 
then  it  becomes  a personal  matter 
how  they  solve  the  matter  of  picking 
up  roots  and  moving.  Theoretically, 
it  should  be  no  different  from  when 
a married  man  is  reassigned  — his 
family  automatically  moves  with  his 


PVT  Patricia  Davis  joins 
in  flag-raising  ceremony 
at  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 


career  assignment. 

Family  Re- 
sponsibilities. Having 
a family  takes  more 
special  adjusting  for 
women  in  the  Army. 
Their  military  obliga- 
tions must  come  ahead 
of  home,  husband  or 
children.  For  some, 
this  poses  too  much  of 
a conflict;  for  others,  it 
doesn't.  A lot  depends 
on  the  maturity  of  the 
individuals  involved, 
what  they  want  and 
their  ability  to  cope 
with  situations  which 
arise. 

Being  on  active 
duty  and  having  a fam- 
ily is  no  tremendous 
strain  for  some  woman 
soldiers.  As  one  first 
lieutenant  says,  “I  had 
a family  before  I had  a 
career.” 

“I  think  women 
in  civilian  jobs  can  play 
around  with  their  jobs  a 
little  more  than  we  can.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  children  get  sick  or 
something,  the  civilian  mother  can 
just  call  in,”  says  one  sergeant  first 
class.  “We  can’t  do  that.  Or,  we 
shouldn’t.” 

Then  too,  when  having  a 
family,  there’s  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  woman  carries  the  baby  for  9 
months  and  will  be  taking  maternity 
leave  when  the  child  is  due. 

Until  June,  remaining  on  ac- 
tive duty  during  pregnancy  required 
DA-level  approval  for  enlisted 
women,  plus  a mountain  of  paper- 
work. ”lt  was  rough  to  get  approval 
to  stay  on  active  duty,”  said  one  en- 
listed women.  Others  agreed. 
“Often  they  didn't  care  what  you 
wanted  or  what  you’d  done.  If  you 
got  pregnant,  they  wanted  you 
out.” 

This  was  changed  in  June 
when  chapters  6 and  8 of  AR 
635-200  were  revised.  Now  women 


are  automatically  retained  on  active 
duty  — unless  they  request  to  be 
discharged  because  of  pregnancy, 
are  in  a training  status,  or  were 
pregnant  before  coming  on  active 
duty. 

Work  Like  Men.  Colonel 
Georgia  Hill  is  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  Cameron  Station  military 
reservation  in  Alexandria,  Va.  “No 
one  handed  anything  to  the  men  on 
a silver  platter,  and  they're  not 
going  to  give  it  to  us  either.  We're 
got  to  work  for  what  we  want,”  she 
says,  “just  like  the  men. 

“You've  got  to  realize  we’ve 
made  a lot  of  advances  in  the  last  33 
years,”  says  COL  Hill.  Obvious 
discriminatory  practices,  like  less 
pay  and  benefits,  have  been  out- 
lawed. And,  she  points  out,  “at  one 
time  there  was  only  one  female  col- 
onel and  very  few  lieutenant  col- 
onels. Percentage-wise,  the  num- 
bers have  really  increased.  In 
another  5 or  10  years,  who  knows 
how  many  women  generals  there 
may  be?” 

WAC  Reserves.  Like  the 
numbers  of  active  duty  women  in 
the  Army  the  Army  Reserve’s 
WAC  counterpart  has  greatly  in- 
creased. In  1971  there  were  330  Re- 
servist Wacs,  in  1974,  6,669.  This 
year  there  are  more  than  14,000. 

Specialist  4 Hattie  Hall  is  a 
reservist  in  a non-traditional  MOS. 
She's  a parachute  rigger  with  the 
883d  Quartermaster  Company  in 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.  In  civilian  life 
she’s  a graphic  arts  engineer.  But 
she  likes  working  outdoors,  she 
loved  basic  training  and  would  like 
to  get  into  combat  readiness.  “I  like 
to  set  goals  for  myself  and  I want  to 
try  all  fields  of  training,”  she  says. 
“If  a woman  can  prove  she  can 
handle  it,  she  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.” 

It’s  different  for  Specialist  6 
Peggy  Paige,  an  instructor  for  the 
8830th  Military  Police  Brigade  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md.  She  feels  there 
should  be  equality,  except  in  com- 
bat. “Women  are  equal  brain-wise, 
but  not  physically,”  she  says.  “I'm 
a delicate  creature  and  I want  to  be 
treated  that  way.” 

MAJ  Rhoda  Messer,  WAC 
Staff  Advisor  in  the  Office,  Chief  of 
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Army  Reserve,  is  pleased  with  the 
advances  WAC  Reserves  have 
made.  “The  differences  are  narrow- 
ing more  and  more  each  year,”  she 
says.  “Wacs  are  making  meaningful 
contributions  to  the  Reserves. 
They’re  interested  and  conscienti- 
ous in  their  work.  Not  only  that, 
men  are  working  harder  because 
there’s  competition.  It’s  not  a man’s 
Army  anymore.  Now  it's  people.” 

Women  DACs.  The  picture 
hasn’t  been  as  bright  for  civilian 
women  working  for  the  Army. 
Their  distribution  throughout  the 
General  Schedule  (GS)  grade  levels 
is  still  about  the  same  as  it  was  6 
years  ago  when  the  Army  began  its 
affirmative  actions  to  guarantee 
equal  opportunity  to  women. 
Women  occupy  about  45  percent  of 
the  approximately  200,000  white 
collar  civilian  jobs  in  Department  of 
the  Army. 

Yet  at  occupation  levels 
GS-11  and  above,  women  hold 
fewer  than  8 percent  of  the  jobs.  At 
GS-13  and  above,  they  hold  only  2.5 
percent  of  the  positions.  This  falls  far 
below  the  overall  ratio  for  Federal 
Employees,  where  women  occupy 
4.5  percent  of  the  jobs  at  GS-13 
and  above.  There  are  no  women 
above  GS-15  working  for  the  Army. 

Of  the  Army’s  22  different 
civilian  occupational  groups, 
women  are  concentrated  mostly 
into  three  — general  office  services, 
accounting  and  supply.  Eighty-eight 
percent  of  female  employees  work 
at  GS-8  level  and  below.  Only  32 
percent  of  the  male  employees  work 
at  these  levels. 

In  an  attempt  to  balance  this 
situation,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Howard  H.  Callaway  ap- 
pointed a task  force  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  Civilian  Women.  They 
will  evaluate  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  fully  implement  their 
study  on  employment  for  civilian 
women  within  DA. 

“We  want  no  special  consid- 
eration for  women,”  says  Mary 
Ellen  Harvey,  chairperson  for  the 
task  force,  “But  we’re  seeking  to 
tighten  up  on  practices  which  dis- 
criminate against  women.”  Of  the 
400  women  interviewed  by  the  task 
force  almost  none  wanted  or  felt  they 


needed  special  consideration. 
They  just  wanted  equal  opportu- 
nity. 

“It's  not  a case  of  people  di- 
rectly discriminating;  it’s  just 
that  they’re  not  doing  anything,” 
says  Harvey.  She  feels  that  the  best 
way  to  improve  the  situation  is  by 
setting  examples.  Harvey,  whose 
permanent  position  is  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Equipment  Authori- 
zations Review  Activity  will,  this 
fall,  be  the  first  woman  civilian 
to  attend  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (ICAF). 


Besides  teaching  French  class,  1LT  Mar- 
garet Tankovich  is  a security  officer  for  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  Reserve. 


To  the  Top.  Della  McKnew 
made  it  to  the  top  by  starting 
from  the  bottom.  Starting  as  a 
clerk-stenographer,  she  began  her 
career  with  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers almost  30  years  ago.  Now 
she’s  the  District  Counsel  for  the 
Baltimore  District,  the  only  woman 
Chief  of  Counsel  among  all  the 
Corps’  worldwide  divisions  and  dis- 
tricts. “Motivation,  simple  motiva- 
tion,” she  says  of  her  achievement. 
“For  15  years  I was  a legal  secret- 
ary, until  I realized  the  attorneys 
around  me  weren’t  doing  anything  1 
couldn’t  do.”  So  she  went  to  law 
school. 

According  to  Ms.  Harvey, 


women  are  beginning  to  get  a better 
concept  of  themselves  as  contribut- 
ing individuals.  “We  want  to  make 
managers  aware  of  the  things  that 
self-entrench  the  ideas  women  have 
of  themselves,”  she  says.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  enacted  the 
Federal  Women’s  Program  (FWP) 
to  help  women  achieve  their  full 
capabilities.  Under  the  directive, 
every  installation  which  staffs  Civil 
Service  employees  should  also  have 
an  FWP  coordinator  — whether  full 
or  part  time. 

Asserting  Rights.  Virginia 
Kiser,  an  FWP  coordinator  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  program.  “There’s  dis- 
crimination against  women,  but  it’s 
a subtle  kind,”  she  says.  “We’re 
teaching  them  to  be  assertive,  but 
not  aggressive,  and  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  taking  credit  for  what 
they’re  worth. 

“You  can  get  more  done  by 
doing  it  quietly,”  she  says.  “We 
look  at  the  things  that  might  aggra- 
vate people  — such  as  quieting  your 
voice.  Little  improvements  like  that 
can  make  situations  better.” 

Women  and  men  come  to 
Kiser  with  their  office  problems. 
Part  of  her  duties  include  conduct- 
ing classes,  not  restricted  to  women, 
in  assertiveness.  Some  of  her 
weekend  classes  have  had  as  many 
as  200  attending. 

During  the  sessions,  par- 
ticipants express  concern  on  how 
they  can  advance,  what  they  should 
do  to  improve  themselves  and  even 
how  to  update  their  personnel  files. 
“There's  a great  exchange  of  ideas 
and  consciousness-raising  at  these 
sessions,”  says  Kiser.  “People  are 
suddenly  waking  up  to  the  things 
they  can  co.” 

Women’s  Years.  People 
waking  up  to  the  things  women  in 
particular  can  do  is  what  the  Inter- 
national Women’s  Year  is  all  about. 
But  Army  people  started  finding  out 
what  women  could  do  long  before 
1975. 

Being  in  or  working  for  the 
Army  is  by  no  means  a feminist's 
utopia.  But  when  ’75  has  come  and 
gone  there'll  be  a lot  more  Army 
Women's  Years  ahead.  f 
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“If  I weren’t  doing  this, 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  margin 
if  something  goes  wrong.  I’m 
also  very  fortunate  because 
this  is  the  type  of  thing  I like  to 
do.  But  the  money  really  does 
help  out.  . . .”  Sergeant 
‘George  of  the  Jungle’  Hall, 
Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


OERGEANT  Hall  is 
^'.among  the  growing  number  of  Army 
men  and  women  who  become 
§?*"moonlighters”  at  the  end  of  the 
^ normal  duty  day. 
y Moonlighters  have  been  on 

the  Army  scene  for  a long  time  but 
■y  their  numbers  are  growing.  Who  are 
^ they?  Why  do  they  take  extra  jobs? 
^ What  kind  of  part-time  employment 
do  they  seek,  and  what’s  the  official 
U Army  position  on  part-time  em- 
^ ployment? 

£ To  answer  these  questions 

soldiers  talked  with  moonlighters 
in  Alaska,  Texas,  Washington, 
'£■  D.C.  and  Virginia,  and  with  offi- 
fjS  cials  at  Department  of  the  Army 
^ headquarters. 

DA  Stance.  DA  doesn’t  dis- 
% courage  moonlighting.  "We  realize 
today’s  inflationary  prices  play 
havoc  with  the  budgets  of  many  of 
& our  young  Army  families,”  says  a 
\ representative  of  the  Office  of  the 
& Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
g(ODCSPER).  "This  is  especially 
^ true  of  those  assigned  to  metropoli- 
£ tan  areas. 

"We  also  know  that  many 
soldiers  seek  part-time  em- 
^ployment  as  a means  of  supplement- 
ing their  military  incomes  and  to 
prepare  for  second  careers.”  But 
^ DA  insists  that  moonlighting  must 
^.not  impair  the  ability  of  the  soldier 
$>or  his  unit  to  accomplish  the  as- 
ftCsigned  mission. 

S "An  example  of  that,”  the 
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DCSPER  representative  says, 
“would  be  part-time  employment 
that  would  prevent  an  individual 
from  moving  out  with  the  unit  in 
case  of  an  alert,  or  immediately  re- 
turning to  the  unit  if  an  emergency 
arose.  A soldier  is  subject  to  call  24 
hours  a day.” 

AR  600-50  is  the  Army  regu- 
lation governing  part-time  employ- 
ment. It  requires  that  off-duty  em- 
ployment doesn’t  interfere  with  an 
individual’s  ability  to  perform  his  or 
her  military  duties.  It  also  prohibits 
moonlighting  when  such  employ- 
ment: 

• May  reasonably  be  expected 
to  adversely  affect  the 
individual’s  professional 
reputation  within  the  unit; 

• Discredits  the  overall  image 
of  the  Army  within  the 
community; 

• Involves  accepting  fees, 
compensation,  gifts,  pay- 
ments of  expenses,  or  any 
thing  of  monetary  value  in 
circumstances  where  accept- 
ing these  considerations 
might  result  in  or  create  the 
appearance  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

Another  regulation,  AR 
210-10,  makes  it  illegal  for  military 
personnel  on  active  duty  to  engage 
in  personal  solicitation  or  make 
sales  to  military  personnel  junior  in 
grade  or  rank.  Such  solicitation  is 
prohibited  on  or  off  post,  in  or  out  of 
uniform,  on  or  off  duty.  The  prohi- 
bition includes  solicitation  and  sale 
of  life  and  automobile  insurance, 
stocks,  mutual  funds,  real  estate,  or 
other  commodities,  goods  or  ser- 
vices. It  doesn't  apply  to  the  one- 
time sale  by  an  individual  of  his  or 
her  own  personal  property  or  pri- 
vately owned  dwelling. 

“This  regulation  wasn’t 
meant  to  discourage  part-time  em- 


ployment, either,’’  the  DCSPER 
representative  says,  ’’but  to  elimi- 
nate any  suggestion  or  appearance 
of  the  use  of  pressure,  intimidation 
or  coercion  based  on  rank,  grade  or 
position  in  commercial  activities  be- 
tween leaders  and  subordinates.’’ 

AR  600-50,  incidentally,  re- 
quires commanders  to  make  sure 
that  soldiers  immediately  stop  off- 
duty  jobs  when  their  activities  do 
not  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  regulation.  That’s  about  the  ex- 
tent of  the  limits  DA  places  on 
moonlighting,  so  the  range  of  part- 
time  jobs  soldiers  hold  is  wide  and 
varied. 

Odd  Jobs.  Army  moon- 
lighters fall  into  just  about  any  cate- 
gory. They’re  careerists  who  find  it 
difficult  to  support  large  families  on 


“I  would  really  be  on 
the  edge  of  that  cliff  if  I 
didn’t  have  this  job.” 


their  Army  salaries;  they’re  young 
soldiers  who  are  just  beginning  to 
raise  families  of  their  own;  and 
they’re  bachelors  working  to  make 
extra  money  for  a variety  of 
reasons. 

The  type  of  off-duty  em- 
ployment they  seek  is  as  varied  as 
the  individuals  themselves.  SP6 
Leroy  E.  Smith  is  an  Army  compu- 
ter operator  in  the  Washington  area. 
After  the  normal  duty  day  he  be- 
comes the  assistant  manager  of  the 
mail-order  department  of  a large 
store  in  Springfield,  Va. 

“I  would  really  be  on  the 
edge  of  that  cliff  if  I didn’t  have  this 
job,”  he  says.  “Living  in  this  area 
with  a wife  and  two  children  wipes 
out  the  family  budget  in  a hurry. 

“My  take-home  pay  from  the 


Army  was  $780  a month  until  a cou- 
ple of  months  ago.  Then  they  took 
away  our  $50  a month  proficiency 
pay.  That  leaves  me  with  $730.  My 
moonlighting  job  pays  $3.25  an  hour 
and  I average  25  hours  a week. 
After  paying  state  taxes,  take-home 
from  that  job  comes  to  approxi- 
mately $60  a week.  Total  pay  for 
both  jobs  averages  $970  a month. 

“Now,  let’s  look  at  what  I have 
to  spend  each  month  just  to  have  a 
roof  over  our  heads,  and  to  get  back 
and  forth  to  work.  We  purchased  a 
mobile  home  before  coming  here. 
Payments  on  it  are  $130  a month.  It 
costs  $81  a month  to  park  my  trailer, 
and  that’s  40  miles  from  my  duty 
station. 

“Commuting  80  miles  a day 
round  trip  is  costing  me  a flat  $100  a 
month  just  for  gasoline.  Electricity 
costs  $25  a month  during  the  winter, 
while  propane  heating  gas  comes  to 
$70  a month.  It’s  just  the  reverse  in 
summer  — electricity  costs  about 
$70  and  the  gas  bill  costs  about  $25. 
Any  way  you  cut  it,  it  adds  up  to 
more  than  $400  for  shelter  and 
transportation  to  and  from  work. 
And  that’s  before  we've  purchased 
a pound  of  hamburger,  a loaf  of 
bread,  or  a quart  of  milk  for  the 
children.” 

Expenses.  Other  Washing- 
ton area  soldiers  hold  different 
part-time  jobs  but  their  basic 
reasons  generally  add  up  to  the 
same  thing.  Specialist  4 Ralph  R. 
Reuber  is  a mail  and  distribution 
specialist  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  He 
works  7 nights  out  of  every  14  as  a 
cashier  at  the  post  theater.  He  also 
umpires  during  baseball  season  and 
officiates  at  basketball  games  during 
basketball  season.  “Army  pay  just 
doesn’t  go  very  far  when  you're 
supporting  a wife  and  two  chil- 
dren,” he  says. 

Another  Fort  Belvoir  sol- 
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SP4  Goss  who  processes  film  for  the 
Army,  above,  designs  and  builds  sets 
for  a dinner  theater  on  the  side,  right. 

dier,  Specialist  5 James  E.  Brown 
II,  moonlights  at  the  post  officers 
club  as  a bartender  assistant.  He 
works  3 or  4 nights  a week  and  earns 
$160  a month  on  the  extra  job.  He 
lives  in  on-post  housing  and  doesn’t 
draw  a monthly  Basic  Allowance 
for  Quarters  (BAQ).  “We  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  paying  rent  but 
look  at  it  another  way  : Our  commis- 
sary bill  is  now  $35  more  than  it  was 
last  year  each  time  we  shop  — and 
we  don’t  buy  a lot  of  steak  or  fancy 
food. 

“We  don’t  have  a color  tele- 
vision set  or  one  of  the  fancy  stereo 
rigs,  either.  If  it  were  a question  of 
merely  surviving  I guess  we  could 
make  it  on  my  Army  pay.  But  you 
want  something  a little  better  than 
mere  survival  for  your  wife  and 
childen.’’ 

In  Alaska.  Up  in  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  Sergeant  Roger  Smith 
works  as  a finance  and  accounting 
specialist  during  the  day,  and  man- 
ages the  post  theater  nights  and 
weekends.  “I  average  about  30 
hours  a week  at  my  extra  job  and 
the  money  sure  comes  in  handy  up 
here,’’  he  says. 

“We're  fortunate  to  have 
on-post  housing  but  the  costs  of 
things  are  out  of  sight.  We’re  buying 
furniture  and  a lot  of  the  other  things 
we  need.  There’s  no  way  we  could 
do  anything  extra  if  it  weren’t  for 


the  moonlighting  job. 

“And  when  I say  do  some- 
thing ‘extra’  I’m  not  talking  about 
fancy  clothing  or  gourmet  food.  I’m 
talking  about  the  basic  things  you 
need  to  make  life  half-way  comfort- 
able for  your  family.” 

Moonlighting  fills  a different 
need  for  another  Alaska-based  sol- 
dier. Specialist  5 Pat  McCoy  is  a 
personnel  specialist  by  day  but 
works  a minimum  of  24  hours  a 
week  as  a disc  jockey  in  a Fairbanks 
radio  station.  “I  make  $9.50  an  hour 


but  I’m  not  working  just  to  support 
my  wife  and  two  children,”  he  says. 
“Broadcasting  was  my  former 
military  specialty  but  when  the  net- 
work closed  down  here  I was  as- 
signed to  personnel. 

“Broadcasting  is  my  first 
love  and  the  extra  job  helps  me  stay 
current  in  the  business.  The  extra 
money  we  make  goes  into  savings.” 

Paying  Off.  Specialist  5 An- 
drew DeLong  is  an  Army  photo- 
grapher at  Fort  Wainwright  during 
normal  duty  hours  and  uses  his 
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knowledge  of  cameras  and  photo- 
graphic equpiment  as  a means  of 
paying  off  a college  loan.  “I’m 
single  so  it  isn’t  a matter  of  support- 
ing a family  on  my  Army  pay,”  he 
says.  “I  earn  $4.60  an  hour  on  my 
extra  job  and  work  22  to  40  hours  a 
week  at  it.  I had  two  college  loans 
before  coming  into  the  Army.  I’ve 
already  repaid  one,  and  am  well  on 
the  way  to  paying  off  the  other. 

“The  money  also  goes  for 
stereo  and  camera  equipment.  As 
an  example,  I saw  a really  neat 


SGT  Hall  becomes  “George  of  the 
Jungle”  when  the  moon  comes  out, 
spins  platters  at  Fort  Hood’s  Saber  EM 

club. 

stereo  system  that  would  have  taken 
me  2 months  to  purchase  out  of  my 
Army  pay.  I used  the  money  I made 
moonlighting  and  had  enough  to  pay 
for  the  stereo  system  in  2 weeks.  I 
also  plan  to  go  back  to  college  and 
don’t  want  to  have  any  debts.” 

Moonlighting  was  a neces- 
sity for  Specialist  5 William  C.  Mize 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Alaska, 
though.  “My  pay  was  messed  up 
and  it  took  about  6 months  before  it 
was  straightened  out.  I have  a wife 
and  two  children  and  had  to  get  an 
extra  job  or  starve.  My  first  moon- 
lighting job  was  pumping  gas  but  I 


recently  switched  to  heavy  con- 
struction work. 

“I  operate  heavy  equipment 
and  drive  tractor-trailers.  The  job 
pays  $8  to  $ 1 0 an  hour  and  I average 
20  hours  a week.  We're  just  begin- 
ning to  get  our  bills  paid  off  and 
put  something  in  savings.” 

At  the  Club.  Leave  the  far 
north  and  drop  in  on  your  friendly 
bartender  at  the  Cameron  Station, 
Va.,  NCO  Club,  and  you’ll  proba- 
bly find  Staff  Sergeant  Jerry  Stanker 
tending  bar. 


He’s  a member  of  a Recruit- 
ing Support  Center  exhibit  team. 
The  6 months  he’s  not  on  the  road 
with  an  exhibit,  he  moonlights  ap- 
proximately 22  hours  a week. 

“I  couldn’t  support  a wife 
and  child  and  save  anything  if  I 
didn’t  have  some  kind  of  an  extra 
job,”  he  says.  “I  sold  mobile  homes 
before  becoming  a bartender.  A guy 
has  to  do  something  if  he  wants  his 
family  to  have  any  kind  of  a decent 
future.” 

“It  also  helps  if  you  have  an 
extra  job  that  you  like,  and  I like 
tending  bar  because  you  meet  so 
many  interesting  people.  There’s 
also  a more  practical  reason.  A 
good  bartender  can  always  find  a 
job,  no  matter  how  bad  the 
economic  situation  becomes.  1 per- 


sonally think  a person  who  moon- 
lights should  consider  the  long- 
range  prospects  for  employment 
just  as  carefully  as  he  does  when 
considering  a full-time  career  in  a 
specific  profession.” 

Creative  Wac.  Another  Re- 
cruiting Support  Center  moonlight- 
er, Specialist  4 Becky  Goss  defi- 
nitely has  her  future  career  in  mind 
when  she  works  at  her  extra  job. 
SP4  Goss  works  in  the  center’s 
photographic  color  section  as  a 
laboratory  technician.  Off-duty  she 
designs  and  paints  theatrical  sets  for 
a dinner  theater  as  a part-time  job. 
“My  chosen  profession  is  theater 
design  and  I'm  getting  the  experi- 
ence and  being  paid  for  it  at  the 
same  time,”  she  says. 

“I  came  into  the  Army  to 
save  enough  money  because  my 
parents  can’t  afford  to  send  me  to 
the  college  I want  to  attend.  The  GI 
Bill  benefits  won’t  even  cover  the 
tuition  at  today’s  prices  — and  it’s 
bound  to  be  a lot  higher  by  the  time 
my  term  of  service  is  up.  I wasn’t 
able  to  save  any  money  until  I took 
the  extra  job. 

“The  dinner  theater  puts  on 
a new  play  each  month,  and  each 
new  set  requires  about  40  hours 
work,  including  research  and  execu- 
tion. I’m  paid  $100  per  set. 

“Oh,  I could  make  it  on  my 
Army  pay  if  I didn’t  want  to  be  in- 
dependent and  think  about  my  fu- 
ture. But  a person  has  to  look  ahead 
— and  that  includes  those  of  us  who 
are  single.” 

Single  Man.  Specialist  4 
Steben  Johnson,  another  single 
Washington  soldier,  certainly  agrees 
with  her.  SP4  Johnson  is  a heavy 
vehicle  driver  at  Fort  Belvoir  and 
moonlights  35  hours  a week  in  a pet 
shop.  “Although  I’m  still  single,  I 
have  bills  to  pay  and  plan  to  get 
married  next  year.  I couldn’t  take 
care  of  my  bills  on  my  Army  take- 
home  pay. 

“After  we’re  married,  I want 
to  be  able  to  give  my  wife  some  of 
the  nicer  things  she  was  accustomed 
to  at  home.  I don't  mean  luxuries  — 
just  the  nicer  things  that  her  folks 
provided  for  her.” 

Ask  him  if  that  includes  a 
color  television  set  and  he  says  it 
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SPL  DeLong  sells  cameras  and  photo  < 

doesn't,  but  adds,  “I  don't  even 
have  a black-and-white  set.  But 
color  television  is  not  really  a luxury 
to  our  generation.  You  could  prob- 
ably classify  running  water  as  a lux- 
ury in  my  grandfather’s  day  but  it’s 
a necessity  today. 

“We  grew  up  in  an  era  when 
the  luxuries  of  yesterday  have  be- 
come commonplace.  I don't  think 
too  many  people  consider  that  when 
they  talk  about  how  much  money 
the  ‘younger  generation’  needs  to 
make  it  today.  We  also  make  some 
sacrifices.  1 know  marriage  will 
mean  the  need  for  more  money  and 
so  I put  off  buying  the  expensive 
stereo  set  I wanted.  1 even  sold  the 
portable  one  I had  when  I bought 
my  girl’s  rings.  We  just  want  a 
reasonably  decent  life  and  I'm  wil- 
ling to  work  extra  for  it.” 

More  than  Money.  There 
are  also  moonlighters  who  work  for 
reasons  other  than  the  money.  An 
Army  private  taking  basic  training 
at  Fort  Polk,  La.,  Private  David  A. 
Garner  is  a certified  flight  instructor 
who  enlisted  for  warrant  officer 
flight  training.  Four  other  members 
of  his  company  had  also  enlisted  for 


equipment  in  a department  store  where  he 
moonlights  at  the  end  of  his  duty  day. 

flight  training.  “They  didn’t  know 
much  about  flying  so  I'd  check  out  a 
ship  from  the  post  flying  club  on 
weekends  and  give  orientation 
flights. 

“As  a flight  instructor  I 
could  have  charged  each  man  $6  an 
i hour  but  I really  wasn't  interested  in 
the  money,  and  didn’t  charge  them 
anything  for  my  time — just  for  the 
cost  of  the  aircraft.’’  PVT  Garner 
says  his  ultimate  goal  is  to  earn  an 
Airline  Transport  Rating.  His  moon- 
lighting stints  let  him  build  up  hours. 
(Garner  is  now  a warrant  officer 
flight  candidate  at  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala.) 

For  Sergeant  “George  of  the 
Jungle’’  Hall  out  at  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.,  moonlighting  is  music.  So  is 
his  Army  job.  SGT  Hall  is  a percus- 
sionist in  the  2d  Armored  Division 
' Band.  He  plays  a couple  of  military 
gigs  almost  every  day,  then  puts  on 
i his  own  gigs  at  night. 

; He  spins  records  for  dance 

parties  at  the  enlisted  and  NCO 
clubs  4 nights  a week  and  is  pres- 
ently negotiating  for  a 6-night  week. 

; “I  love  music  and  get  a special  kick 
out  moving  these  crowds,’’  he  ex- 


plains. “The  money  isn’t  as  much 
as  I think  it  should  be  and  I have  to 
pay  for  my  own  equipment  and  buy 
all  the  current  records  out  of  my 
own  pocket. 

“But  when  you  can  put  on  a 
platter  and  have  a couple  of  hundred 
people  rocking  the  club,  it  makes 
you  feel  good  down  in  your 
heart.” 

When  he’s  spinning  platters 
at  Fort  Hood’s  Saber  Enlisted 
Men’s  Club  “George  of  the  Jungle” 
plays  mostly  soul  and  hard  rock. 
For  dancers  at  the  main  NCO  club, 
it’s  Golden  Oldies  and  middle-of- 
the-road  favorites.  Patrons  at  the 
West  Fort  Hood  Annex  like  coun- 
try and  western  music. 

“You  have  to  keep  up  with 
the  charts  and  the  ratings  in 
Billboard  magazine.  I buy  the  most 
popular  ones  for  my  shows.  My  re- 
cord bill  is  about  $30  a month.  But 
it's  all  worthwhile.” 

Getting  There.  For  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Rollin  H.  Kohrs, 
moonlighting  means  free  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work,  and  an  extra 
$250  a month  added  to  the  family 
budget.  SFC  Kohrs  lives  in  Wood- 
bridge,  Va.,  and  works  in  the  Pen- 
tagon 28  miles  away.  Because  of 
limited  parking  space  at  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  increasing  cost  of 
gas,  many  Pentagon  employees 
from  that  area  commute  on  char- 
tered buses.  SFC  Kohrs  is  one  such 
commuter.  He  drives  one  of  the 
buses. 

“My  transportation  bill  to 
and  from  work  would  be  at  least 
$100  a month  if  I used  my  au- 
tomobile. If  I were  a passenger  on 
the  bus  it  would  cost  $30  a month. 
The  trip  to  the  Pentagon  takes  about 
an  hour;  including  the  bus  driving  it 
takes  about  2 hours  of  my  time.” 

SFC  Kohrs  also  works  as  a 
dispatcher  for  the  bus  line,  and  oc- 
casionally drives  the  bus  on  long- 
distance charter  trips.  An  unusual 
job?  Perhaps,  but  you’ll  also  find 
people  moonlighting  as  security 
guards,  auto  mechanics,  disc  jock- 
eys, teachers,  preachers  and  even 
maybe  as  butchers,  bakers  and 
candlestick  makers. 

Moonlighting?  Lots  of  peo- 
ple are  doing  it.  £ 
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IN  MISSOULA,  MONT.,  they’re  planning  a trail  that 
will  span  the  continental  United  States.  Traversing  the 
trail  will  require  pedal-power  instead  of  horsepower, 
because  that’s  what  it’s  for  — bicycles  only.  In  tune 
with  upcoming  Bicentennial  celebrations,  they’re  cal- 
ling this  the  "Bike-centennial.” 

What  better  way  to  see  America  than  from  a 
bike,  gliding  down  — or  pumping  up  — a country  hill, 
absorbing  the  beauties  of  the  land  hidden  on  the  back- 
roads!  Each  bike-rider  will  have  the  chance  to  view  the 
farming,  lumbering,  mining  and  industrial  communities 
that  make  up  America. 

To  see  more  of  the  country  is  one  reason  almost 
100  million  people  have  started  pedaling,  but  it’s  not  the 
only  reason.  For  transportation,  it’s  reliable  with  low 
cost  and  little  upkeep.  A bike  is  quiet,  non-polluting, 
cheap  to  operate  (since  you  supply  the  power)  and  easy 
to  park.  What  more  could  you  ask  for? 

Popularity  has  risen  to  the  extent  that  riding  in- 
struction courses  are  now  being  featured  on 
educational  television.  In  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Janet 


the  city  planning  department  staff  rides  city-owned 
bikes  on  business  trips  around  town.  In  the  midwest, 
contestants  in  a Miss  Minnesota  beauty  contest  parade 
promenaded  on  bicycles  instead  of  convertibles. 

The  surge  to  ride  is  so  big  (11.1  million  bikes  are 
expected  to  be  sold  in  1975)  that  the  bicycle’s  popularity 
has  surpassed  that  of  the  craze  it  experienced  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  But  the  history  of  the  two-wheeled  won- 
der goes  back  even  further  than  that. 

A Wooden  Horse.  In  France  in  1791,  a man 
named  Civrac  dragged  a strange -looking  contraption  he 
called  a “celerifere”  onto  the  streets.  About  the  only 
resemblance  it  bore  to  today's  bikes  was  that  it  had  two 
wheels.  Pedestrians  had  to  beware  of  this  “wooden 
horse”  because  it  couldn’t  be  steered  and  it  had  no 
brakes. 

The  rider  propelled  the  celerifere  by  pushing  his 
feet  along  the  ground  and  dragging  them  to  stop.  The 
great  sensation  was  the  gliding  between  the  pushing  and 
the  dragging.  Use  of  the  celerifere  was  a 
Hake  short-lived  fad,  however,  and  the  only  peo- 


Robert  F.  George  — Velo-News 


Scenes  like  this  will  be  duplicated 
nationwide  when  the  Bikecentennial 
Trans-America  Trail  is  completed  in 

1976. 


pie  saddened  to  see  its  passing  were  cobblers,  who  were 
doing  quite  well  replacing  worn-out  shoes. 

Bike-riding  never  really  caught  on  with  the  pub- 
lic until  someone  attached  pedals.  The  first  pedals  were 
mounted  directly  to  the  wheels,  and  the  wheels  got  big- 
ger so  a rider  could  achieve  greater  distance  with  each 
turn  of  the  pedals.  The  culmination  of  this  concept  was 
the  high-wheeled  “ordinary,”  as  it  was  called,  though 
you  had  to  be  more  than  ordinary  to  stay  aboard.  Too, 
it  was  ordinary  to  take  a “header”  when  the  front  wheel 
hit  an  obstruction  in  the  road  or  if  an  unfortunate  rider 
applied  the  brake  too  quickly. 

Design  of  the  chain-driven  rear  wheel  brought 
the  rider  back  closer  to  the  ground.  Chain  drive  in- 
creases the  distance  gained  by  each  revolution  of  the 
pedals,  and  the  biker  could  sit  lower  and  more  comfort- 
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ably  between  the  wheels.  Understandably,  after  the  or- 
dinary, the  resulting  bike  was  named  the  “safety.” 
Bicycling  could  now  safely  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
family. 

But  as  before,  the  bicycle  rage  was  cast  aside, 
this  time  for  a wheeled  vehicle  with  a motor  — the 
automobile.  However,  more  than  50  years  after  leaving 
two  wheeling  to  the  kids,  adults  are  once  again  taking  to 
bicycle  paths.  In  1974  adult-type  bikes  made  up  74  per- 
cent of  total  bicycle  sales,  compared  to  only  12  percent 
in  1969. 

The  multi-speed  touring  bicycles  with  dropped, 
curved  handlebars  are  most  popular  these  days.  They 
normally  have  from  three  to  15  speeds,  but  bikes  with  as 
many  as  250  possible  gearing  combinations  have  been 
built. 


Extras.  And  accessories  are  available  too.  You 
add  whatever  you  feel  you  need.  One  cyclist  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  loaded  his  10-speed  with  two  horns,  headlight, 
four  tail  lights,  turn  signals,  34  reflectors,  radio  with 
three  speakers  and  earphone,  extra  seat  padding,  “sissy 
bar,”  three  headrests,  backrest,  water  bottle,  luggage 
case  and  three  different  sets  of  interchangeable  han- 
dlebars. 

Without  all  those  extras,  the  Bicycle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  America  recommends  some  price 
guidelines  in  buying  a good  quality  bicycle:  single- 
speed, from  $55  to  $60;  3-speed,  from  $60  to  $70;  and 
10-speed,  $90  to  $110.  Some  of  the  more  exotic  multi- 
speed racers,  though,  can  go  for  as  much  as  $1 ,000  and 
$200  to  $500  is  not  an  unusual  price  range. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  bicycling  there’s  a 
growing  demand  for  places  to  ride.  To  date  a mere  $11 
million  of  State  and  Federal-aid  funds  has  been  spent  on 
bikeways.  But  that’s  about  to  change.  For  1976,  a 
whopping  $21  million  has  been  proposed  for  bike  trails. 

Last  year,  the  state  of  California  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  bicycle  as  a form  of  transportation 
and  opened  up  120  miles  of  rural  freeway  shoulders 
along  the  coast.  Along  with  this,  they’re  providing 
bicycling  safety  education  in  schools.  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  installed  a commuter  bike  route  which  provides  ac- 
cess to  schools,  shopping  centers,  parks  and  the  down- 
town area. 

Touring.  Still,  the  serious  cyclist  needs  more 
than  a brief  spin  around  town  to  satisfy  his  hankering  to 
pound  the  pedals.  To  pacify  the  enthusiast,  there  are 
hundreds  of  bicycling  groups  actively  mapping  out  the 
most  scenic  routes  that  encounter  the  least  amount  of 
motor  traffic.  Real  bike  fanatics  take  off  on  vacation 
excursions  with  their  sleeping  bags  tied  behind. 

The  cyclist  can  go  it  alone  or  opt  for  guided  tours 
offered  by  various  agencies.  One  bicycle  travel  agent 
offers  a deluxe  tour  through  Germany  (a  bus  follows 
carrying  equipment  — and  tired  bikers).  Calling  his  ex- 
cursions “bicycle  odysseys”  he  attracts  his  customer 
with  the  slogan,  “Glide  by  a castle  at  15  mph.” 

But  extensive  trips  aren’t  cheap.  What’s  basi- 
cally an  economical  pastime  can  become  an  extrava- 
gance. 

There  are  campgrounds,  but  their  proximity  to 
each  other  may  not  be  within  a day’s  riding  distance. 
Also,  campgrounds  are  frequently  close  to  busy  high- 
ways where  drivers  don't  appreciate  slow-moving 
two-wheeled  travelers. 

Inexpensive  hostels  where  bike  travelers  can 
stop  for  the  night  are  an  alternative  to  campgrounds. 
But  in  the  U.S.  there  are  only  1 17  hostels  compared  to 
600  in  West  Germany  alone. 

The  Bikecentennial  planners  hope  to  solve  the 
lodging  problem  by  providing  low-cost  overnight 
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facilities  for  the  cross-country  cyclists.  Campgrounds, 
floor  space  in  public  and  private  buildings  and  home 
hostels  are  all  being  sought.  These  “Bikecentennial 
Bike-Inns”  will  offer  supervised  accommodations  for 
an  average  fee  of  a dollar  a night  and  a share  of  the 
chores. 

A full-service  bike  tour  including  food  and  over- 
night lodging  will  be  $400.  Riders  may  elect  to  pay  for 
their  own  food  and  lodging  and  register  for  as  little  as 
$50. 

The  Bikecentennial  is  training  tour  leaders  who 


will  handle  first  aid,  safety,  minor  repairs,  group  prob- 
lems and  logistics.  But  even  during  guided  tours,  cy- 
clists will  be  independent  to  travel  at  their  own  pace. 
Various  tours  will  last  from  1 to  12  weeks. 

Pondering  While  Wandering.  Spanning  more 
than  3,500  miles,  the  Bikecentennial  Trans-America 
Trail  will  run  from  Williamsburg,  Va.,  to  Astoria,  Oreg. 
The  goal  of  the  Bikecentennial  excursion  is  to  allow 
cyclists  a chance  to  “travel  slow  enough  to  ponder,  to 
sense,  to  feel  the  nation,  as  it  was,  as  it  is.” 

Bikecentennial  riders  will  cross  and  parallel 


THE 
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IT’S  A COLD,  snowy  night  in 
February  1942.  A long  formation  of 
Whitley  bombers  — filled  with 
British  Commando  forces  — flies 
along  the  French  coast  of  the  En- 
glish Channel.  The  airplanes  head 
inland  and  continue  on  a diversion- 
ary bombing  strike  after  dark- 
canopied  parachutes  have  been  re- 
leased from  the  planes'  bellies  — 
unnoticed  by  the  Germans. 

The  mission  is  to  knock  out  a 
huge  Nazi  radar  installation  8 miles 
from  the  drop-off  area.  Equipped 
with  ammunition  grenades,  explo- 
sives and  machine  guns,  the  para- 
troopers unfold  their  bicycles  and 
silently  pedal  off  on  a narrow 
snow-covered  trail  toward  their 
target. 

You  rarely  hear  of  the  role 
the  bicycle  has  played  in  combat. 
Movies  have  never  portrayed  war- 
picture  great  John  Wayne  leading 
troops  into  battle  pedaling  bicycles. 
Can  you  imagine  Gregory  Peck  rid- 
ing a bicycle  over  Porkchop  Hill? 


This  weapons  platoon  of  the  U.S.  84th  Infantry  (“Railsplitter”)  Division  enjoyed  a 
change  of  pace  by  trying  out  captured  German  bicycles  in  World  War  II. 


19th  Century.  Actually,  the 
bicycle  has  long  been  more  than  just 
a recreational  plaything.  From  the 
bike’s  first  emergence,  the  military 
has  sought  to  utilize  it  in  a combat 
role.  The  velocipede,  as  it  was  cal- 
led then,  was  first  tested  militarily 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870-71. 

There,  it  was  used  to  con- 
duct armed  security  expeditions  — 
at  least,  that  was  the  plan.  The  idea 
was  that  scouts  would  slip  silently 
through  fortifications,  strike  and 
quickly  retreat  unnoticed.  Sounds 
good.  But  the  bicycle  had  at  that 
time  no  chain  drive,  and  so  had  to 
be  pedaled  furiously  to  get  any- 


The  ungainly  Anderson  “military  bicy- 
cle” was  steered  by  manipulating  the 
rear  wheel  like  a ship's  rudder. 
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many  historic  routes  of  the  early  pioneers,  such  as  the 
Oregon  Trail,  the  Continental  Divide  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  They'll  take  part  in  celebrations,  fairs,  rodeos  and 
festivals  of  the  regions  they  pass  through. 

Although  the  Bikecentennial  Trans-America 
Trail  won't  be  ready  for  full  use  until  1976,  a 
400-mile-long  pilot  trail  passing  through  Montana  and 
Idaho  is  already  available  for  use.  To  date,  this  is  the 
longest  bicycle  trail  in  the  United  States  and  requires  8 
to  10  days  of  pedaling. 

Bikecentennial  is  set  up  as  a non-profit  organiza- 


tion. Its  administrators  are  looking  ahead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  public  bicycle  recreation  facilities  in  coor- 
dination with  the  Bicentennial  Administration  and 
American  Youth  Hostels. 

After  the  transcontinental  trail  is  completed, 
there  are  plans  for  a system  of  trails  to  eventually  cover 
all  50  states.  This  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  100  million  Americans  expected  to  be  bicycling 
by  1980.  All  this  will  give  the  people  of  America  and 
international  visitors  the  chance  to  travel  the  scenic 
back  roads  as  they  recycle  America.  £ 


where.  It  was  also  an  acrobatic  feat 
to  ride  while  carrying  a rifle,  pack 
and  supplies. 

The  addition  of  another 
wheel,  producing  a tricycle,  enabled 
the  man-moved  machine  to  carry 
heavier  loads  — and  made  it  easier 
to  balance.  With  the  addition  of  still 
another  wheel,  the  quadricycle 
needed  two  men  to  propel  it. 
Moreover  its  tires  were  thin,  it  was 
cumbersome  and  its  military  appli- 
cation was  short-lived.  Later,  in 
1898,  someone  thought  of  connect- 
ing two  bicycles  with  tubes  and  lay- 
ing a stretcher  across.  The  result 
was  the  first  bicycle  ambulance. 

But  the  bike,  with  two 
wheels  or  four,  still  wasn't  comfort- 
able to  ride.  Jostled  by  solid  tires  on 
bumpy  roads,  cyclists  nicknamed  it 
the  “hernia  horror.”  Pneumatic 
tires  brought  a breakthrough.  The 
cushion  of  air  eased  the  jolts  and 
gave  the  rider  added  mobility. 

As  a result,  the  military 
started  finding  new  uses  for  the 
bike.  In  1896,  Captain  R.E. 
Thompson  of  the  U.S.  Army  Signal 
Corps  attached  a device  to  a bicycle 
so  that  telegraph  and  telephone  wire 
could  be  laid  and  retrieved  under 
combat  conditions. 

Soldierly  Position.  Another 
invention  — ingenious  but  not  very 
worthwhile  — was  the  Anderson 
“military  bicycle.”  To  provide 
“mobile  firepower,”  a forward- 
projecting  gun-mount  was  attached 
under  the  seat.  What  made  it  sup- 
posedly even  more  desirable  to  the 
Army  was  that  this  bicycle,  accord- 


ing to  the  patent  description,  could 
“fit  the  rider  mounted  thereon  in  an 
upright  soldierly  position  . . . .” 

This  contraption  was  steered 
not  by  the  front  but  by  the  back 
wheel,  which  acted  like  a ship’s 
rudder.  When  the  rider  wanted  to  go 
right,  he  steered  left  and  when  he 
wanted  to  go  left,  he  steered  right. 
Sounds  confusing,  and  it  was. 
Anyway,  the  thing  was  almost  im- 
possible to  balance.  The  Army  let 
this  one  roll  by. 

The  fully-equipped  military 
bicycle  of  the  1890s  carried  a change 
of  underclothing,  a blanket,  tent 
shelter,  revolver,  ammunition, 
spare  chain,  pedals,  tires,  tubes  of 
cement,  repair  patches  and  an  as- 
sortment of  nuts  and  bolts.  That's  a 
big  package  but  it  weighed  only 
about  50  pounds  — including  the 
bicycle. 

During  the  occupation  of 
Cuba,  in  1898,  Lieutenant  James  A. 
Moss  and  his  troops  of  the  25th  In- 
fantry Bicycle  Corps  went  on  riot 
control  duty  in  Havana.  They 
would  approach  unruly  groups  from 
different  sides,  dismount,  and  form 
a barricade  around  the  mob.  Never 
did  the  bicycle  troops  have  to  resort 
to  use  of  their  weapons. 

Bicycles  were  used  exten- 
sively during  World  War  I.  The 
British  Army  supplied  100,000  to  its 
infantry.  The  French  and  Belgians 
together  sent  150,000,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, 250,000.  The  U.S.  dispatched 
29,000  bicycles  but  didn't  use  them 
in  combat.  Instead,  Yanks  used  the 
two-wheelers  for  communications. 


unit  reconnaissance,  recreation  and 
additional  transport. 

Again  during  World  War  II, 
Americans  didn't  take  their  bikes 
into  combat,  but  used  them  for  util- 
ity functions.  Our  troops  did  ride 
abandoned  German  bicycles  in  pur- 
suit of  their  owners. 

Blitzkrieg.  World  War  II 
Germany  made  the  greatest  use  of 
the  pedaled  vehicle.  The  bicycle 
helped  make  the  word  blitzkrieg 
(lightning-fast  attack)  famous.  After 
tanks  had  broken  apart  the  Polish 
Army,  troops  on  bicycles  harried 
the  Poles  so  they  couldn’t  regroup. 

The  Japanese  also  achieved 
efficient  use  of  the  bicycle.  During 
the  invasion  of  Malaya  in  1942,  the 
Japanese  offensive  proved  that 
hard-surfaced  roads  weren't  neces- 
sary for  adequate  mobility.  Instead, 
the  invaders  used  jungle  paths  that 
were  often  no  more  than  18  inches 
wide.  Fifty  thousand  trained  cycle 
troops  swept  through  the  Asian 
mainland. 

More  recently,  the  bicycle 
was  instrumental  in  keeping  the  war 
in  Indochina  active.  For  the  Viet- 
cong,  the  bike  served  as  a vital 
means  of  transport.  Bamboo  poles 
were  used  to  extend  the  handlebars 
and  brake  levers  so  that  500  pounds 
of  supplies  — 10  times  more  than  a 
man  could  carry  — could  be 
wheeled  along  narrow  foot  paths 
deep  in  the  Vietnamese  jungles. 

It  was  once  suggested  that 
these  bicycle  supply  lines  be 
bombed  instead  of  bridges.  But  it’s 
hard  to  hit  a moving  target. 
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BICENTENNIAL  ART 

Jim  Roncker,  a visual  infor- 
mation specialist  with  the  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  Systems 
Command,  Huntsville,  Ala.  , 
has  carved  giant  replicas  of  old 
three-cent  stamps  depicting  the 
likenesses  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln . Ron- 
cker is  decorating  the  den  of 
his  home  with  the  "Early  Amer- 
ican" motif  and  his  wooden 
stamps  will  be  part  of  the  decor. 


OPERATION  TV 

The  70th  Training  Division, 
Livonia,  Mich.  , has  been  hard 
at  work  for  nearly  a year  on  a 
video  tape  production  "Basic  In- 
telligence and  Security  Aware- 
ness" at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

First  Lieutenant  David  Fry, 
left,  co-director  for  the  tape, 
gets  help  from  civilian  director , 
Harry  Wilson,  and  the  70th's 
assistant  G2,  Captain  Larry 
Hoffman . 


ROPE  ’EM  COWBOY? 

"Carl  learns  quickly,"  says 
Private  First  Class  Jim  Sum- 
mers. "Right  now  he  can  rope 
a stationary  object  well . He's 
getting  good  at  slow -moving 
targets  and  I'm  teaching  him  to 
rope  off  to  the  side." 

Carl  is  Herr  Carl  Dincklage 
of  Steinau's  Hundreuck  Farm  in 
Germany  . "I  wanted  to  learn 
because  I got  a lot  of  cows  and 
to  catch  one  in  a meadow  I 
must  put  all  of  them  back  in  the 
stables.  Now  I can  rope  that 
one  special  calf  if  I need  to 
check  the  ear  tag  or  bring  it  in 
because  it  is  sick,"  says  Herr 
Dincklage . 

His  instructor  in  the  art  of 
roping  is  PFC  Summers,  8th  In- 
fantry Division  Headquarters. 
PFC  Summers  says,  "I  learned 
to  rope  because  that's  what  we 
do  back  home  in  Cody,  Wyo." 


Rigged  with  starched  rope, 
cowboy  boots,  dungerees  and 
a 10-gallon  hat,  PFC  Summers 
spent  3 afternoons  instructing 
the  German  rancher  to  use  the 
rope . 

But  PFC  Summers  doesn't 
wear  his  cowboy  clothes  often . 
It  makes  him  homesick  . "Oh 
give  me  a home . . . . " 


WOMEN  DO  IT 

These  women  helped  the  82d 
Sport  Parachute  Club  win  the 
first  place  overall  club  trophy 
at  the  XI  West  Point  Invitational 
Parachute  Meet,  Wallkill  Drop 
Zone  near  West  Point,  N.Y. 
They  are:  (top,  left  to  right) 
Sandy  Blackburn,  Nancy 
Wrenn  and  Bonnie  Kroll;  (bot- 
tom, left  to  right)  Pat  Wenger, 
Cheryl  Bullock  and  Tammy 
O'Donnel . 


TWINS  SHOOT  75 

Twin  sisters  Private  First 
Class  Sarah  (left)  and  Special- 
ist 4 Susan  Bruso,  Florence, 
Mass.  , are  members  of  Fort 
Huachuca's  Honor  Guard  Salute 
Battery  of  75mm  pack  howitzers. 
Sarah  is  a military  police  secur- 
ity guard  with  the  U ,S  . Army 
Intelligence  Center  and  School. 
Susan  works  in  the  USACC  Com- 
munications Management  Infor- 
mation Systems  Activity . 


THE  BELLY  FLUTTER 

Yell  "PT"  in  the  area  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  503d  Infantry, 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  , and  ev- 
eryone comes  running. 

At  least  that  was  the  case 
when  Linda  Ellis,  a dance  in- 
structor from  Clarksville, 

Tenn.  , came  to  the  post  to  offer 
her  services  in  the  world  of 
physical  training. 

After  the  initial  demonstra- 
tion on  the  art  of  belly  dancing, 
Miss  Ellis  called  for  volunteers 
to  serve  as  demonstrators. 

The  men  of  "The  Rock"  battal- 
ion cheered  as  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Roger  H.  Horner  demon- 
strated the  belly  flutter  and 
the  dip . 

According  to  Miss  Ellis, 
belly  dancing  is  an  art  form  as 
well  as  a good  exercise  that  re- 
lieves tension  and  headaches 
and  improves  circulation. 


When  the  hour  was  ended  and 
it  came  time  for  Miss  Ellis  to 
leave,  the  men  clamored  in  uni- 
son for  more.  She  promised  to 
return  for  a second  class . 

"This  was  the  first  time  that 
everyone,  even  those  with  med- 
ical excuses,  stood  in  line  for 
a physical  training  class,"  says 
LTC  Horner. 


YOUNG  SOLDIERS  want  more  protein  and 
their  appetites  appear  insatiable.  But  refrigerated 
trucks  aren't  rushing  extra  meat  rations  to  the 
mess  hall  and  eggs  benedict  isn’t  being  added  to 
the  breakfast  menu. 

Additional  protein  probably  won't  arrive, 
at  least  not  in  the  form  the  young  soldier  has  in  mind. 
The  protein  he's  talking  about  isn't  consumed  at  the 
dinner  table.  This  protein  grows  on  the  body  and  is  dead 
tissue.  It’s  HAIR. 

Hair  may  be  a protein  and  it  may  be  dead  tissue, 
but  it  is  definitely  not  a dead  issue  to  some  in  the  Army. 
Hair  length  rises  and  falls  on  the  Army’s  problem  popu- 
larity scale,  but  the  length  of  a soldier's  hair  remains  a 
debatable  issue  in  barracks  and  headquarters  through- 
out the  service. 

Based  on  statements  made  by  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  though,  any  chance  of  the  current 
regulation  regarding  hair,  beards  and  mustaches  being 
changed  in  the  near  future  appears  slim. 

In  response  to  a congresswoman's  letter  on  the 
Army’s  haircut  policy,  former  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Howard  H.  Callaway  said,  “I  believe  our  current 
criteria  represent  a reasonable  balance  concerning  the 
length  of  hair  issue.  While  it  is  not  the  Army’s  place  to 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  fashion  innovation,  neither  have 
we  remained  chained  to  the  past.” 

The’former  Secretary  also  evaluated  the  haircut 
standards  in  terms  of  an  all  volunteer  force  that’s  meet- 
ing recruiting  and  retention  goals.  “It  is  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  an  individual  who  is  sensitive  to  the  length  of 
his  hair  would  voluntarily  enlist  or  reenlist  in  the  Army 
and  then  object  to  the  personal  standards  expected.” 
During  a congressional  subcommittee  hearing  in 
March,  the  former  Secretary  said,  ‘'There  are  a great 
many  members  of  Congress,  there  are  a great  many 
members  of  the  American  Legion,  there  are  a great 
many  people  who  fought  in  World  War  II  and  Korea 


who  do  equate,  whether  it  is  right  or  not,  a ‘military 
appearance’  to  ‘military  effectiveness.’  ” 

Those  who  would  like  to  remove  their  hats  from 
the  uniform  to  accommodate  more  hair  are  out  of  luck 
too.  A study  just  completed  by  Department  of  the 
Army  and  approved  by  the  Army  Uniform  Board  reaf- 
firms the  hat  as  being  an  essential  part  of  the  military 
uniform. 

For  young  soldiers  who  are  long  hair  advocates 
that  doesn't  sound  very  encouraging.  For  some  old  sol- 
diers it  brings  a sigh  of  relief.  But  one  fact  becomes 
apparent  after  talking  to  soldiers,  young  and  old,  officer 
and  enlisted.  When  discussing  the  Army's  haircut  pol- 
icy, it's  almost  impossible  to  find  any  two  people  who 
fully  agree  on  the  subject. 

Off  the  Record.  Surprisingly,  some  soldiers  — 
mostly  older  officers  and  NCOs  — who  offer  a “pro- 
fessional opinion”  harbor  a strong  ‘‘personal  opinion” 
on  the  haircut  issue  which  frequently  is  the  opposite  of 
their  official  views.  These  personal  opinions  are  almost 
always  “off  the  record.” 

It’s  hard  to  determine  who’s  right  and  who's 
wrong  on  how  long  a soldier  should  be  allowed  to  wear 
his  hair  and  to  what  extent  the  Army  should  dictate  a 
hair  policy.  There  are  extremists  at  both  ends  of  the  hair 
length  spectrum  and  peer  group  pressure  affects  their 
opinions. 

Some  young  soldiers  want  total  freedom  to  wear 
their  hair  any  length  they  desire.  This  vocal  minority 
won't  be  satisfied  with  any  Army  haircut  policy  that 
offers  less.  At  the  other  extreme  you  find  a different 
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type  of  vocal  minority  made  up  of  mostly  senior  officers 
and  NCOs.  The  only  Army  haircut  policy  that  will 
satisfy  them  is  a return  to  the  "white  sidewalls”  style  of 
the  1950s. 

For  the  young  soldier,  the  "white  sidewall”  ex- 
tremists present  a special  problem  because  these  offi- 
cers and  NCOs  are  in  positions  which  allow  them  to 
interpret  and  enforce  the  Army’s  haircut  policy.  Too 
often  they  enforce  it  based  on  what  they  think  it  should 
be  rather  than  what  the  Army  intends  it  to  be. 

If  it's  of  any  consolation,  these  over-zealous  ex- 
ecutors of  Army  haircut  standards  are  as  big  a headache 
to  Department  of  the  Army  policymakers  as  they  are  to 
the  young  soldier  needlessly  wearing  out  a path  to  the 
barbershop. 

Nothing  New.  Soldier  dissatisfaction  with  es- 
tablished Army  haircut  policy  is  not  a phenomenon  of 
the  1960s  and  ’70s.  Nor  has  the  Army  had  a tradition  of 
closely  cropped,  conservatively  cut  hair.  What  the 
Army  has  had  is  a tradition  of  attempts  at  regulation  of 
hair  styles  that  have  been  successful  when  the  regulated 
style  reflected  society's  hair  style  standards.  When  at- 
tempts were  made  to  regulate  hair  styles  not  in  vogue 
with  society's  standards,  such  attempts  generally  met 
with  resistance. 

Official  Army  hairstyles  usually  followed  the 
civilian  fashion  of  the  day.  According  to  a fact  sheet  on 
Army  hairstyle  prepared  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Military  History,  changes  of  hairstyle  in  the  Army  have 
encountered  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  both 
conservatives  and  higher  authorities,  but  were  sooner 


or  later  condoned  if  they  also  became  accepted  civilian 
fashion. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789  that  triggered  many  changes  in  the  appearance  of 
Americans  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Army  included. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  ardent  admirer  of  many 
of  the  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution,  hinted  that  pow- 
dered hair  and  queues  smacked  too  much  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. 

This  comment  prompted  General  James  Wilkin- 
son, Chief  of  the  Army,  to  issue  an  order  in  August, 
1801,  abolishing  the  Army's  cherished  powdered  hair 
and  queues.  The  hair  was  henceforth  "to  be  cropped, 
without  exception  of  person.”  Another  Wilkinson  edict 
followed,  stating,  "Whiskers  [sideburns]  . . . will  not 
therefore  be  permitted  to  extend  lower  than  the  bottom 
of  the  ear.” 

No  further  regulation  of  military  hair  was  neces- 
sary until  1835.  Then,  to  counter  the  prevailing  mode 
for  longer  hair,  and  longer  and  longer  whiskers  — which 
had  the  tendency  to  become  beards  — it  was  prescribed 
that:  "The  hair  ...  be  short,  or  what  is  generally 
termed  cropped;  the  whiskers  not  ...  to  extend  below 
the  lower  tip  of  the  ear,  and  a line  thence  with  the  curve 
of  the  mouth.” 

Although  these  regulations  may  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  posts  and  stations  close  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board, it  was  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  them  on 
distant  posts.  Contemporary  drawings  and  photographs 
show  that  in  both  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  Wars  the 
troops  in  the  field  — both  regulars  and  volunteers  — 
ignored  any  strictures  on  the  growth  and  length  of  their 
hair  and  beards. 

Headquarters  Ruling.  The  regulations  con- 
cerning beards  were  finally  amended  in  1853  when  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Army  directed  that:  "The  beard 
...  be  worn  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual,  but  when 
worn  ...  be  kept  short  and  neatly  trimmed.”  The  com- 
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bination  of  short  hair  and  neatly  trimmed  beard  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Army’s  official  criterion  of  military  hair 
until  the  early  1940s.  However,  the  custom  during  the 
30s  and  40s  was  one  of  short  hair  and  clean-shaven 
faces.  In  1950,  just  before  the  Korean  War,  soldiers 
were  reminded  they  had  to  be  clean-shaven. 

Prior  to  1970  the  Army  haircut  policy  was  broad 
in  scope  and  left  largely  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
commander  in  the  field.  It  was  then  that  the  Army  de- 
cided that  the  policy  was  too  broad  in  nature  and  too 
open  to  individual  interpretation.  A new  haircut  policy 
was  developed  that  addressed  such  aspects  as  the 
length  of  hair,  sideburns  and  mustaches.  With  a few 
minor  changes  the  policy  that  was  approved  on  April 
22,  1971,  is  the  policy  we’re  living  with  today. 

Grooming  Styles.  But  if  you  want  to  really  dig 
into  the  history  of  hair  issue  in  the  U.S.  Army,  three 
observations  can  be  made.  First,  attempts  to  regulate 
haircuts  and  hair  style  have  been  for  the  most  part  un- 
successful. Hair  regulations  were  successful  from  1940 
through  the  mid-’60s  because  military  styles  mirrored 
civilian  styles.  Second,  the  hair  styles  of  the  Army 
largely  reflected  the  grooming  styles  of  the  bulk  of  the 
male  civilian  populace.  In  the  end,  society,  not  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  has  ultimately  set  haircut  and 
hair  style  standards.  Third,  the  length  or  style  of  a 
soldier’s  hair  has  never  been  indicative  of  a disciplined 
or  non-disciplined  force  nor  has  it  affected  a soldier’s 
fighting  ability. 

The  Army  isn’t  the  only  organization  with  re- 
quirements for  a certain  standard  of  personal  appear- 
ance and  grooming.  Civilian  employers  have  appear- 
ance requirements,  but  unlike  the  Army  they’re  not  in 
writing  nor  published  as  regulations. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  find  out  from  an  employer 
whether  appearance  is  an  issue,’’  says  an  official  of  one 
of  the  country’s  largest  employment  agencies.  “How- 
ever, we  find  very  few  people  with  extreme  appearance 
ever  get  hired.  It’s  like  a lot  of  other  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation — if  you  can  call  it  that.  Employers  don’t  wear  it 
on  their  lapel.  An  employer  won’t,  unless  he’s  speaking 
confidentially,  express  that  sort  of  thing.  But  it’s 
there. 

“We  ask  the  person  trying  to  get  a job  to  get  a 
haircut,  wear  a suit  and  tie  and  present  the  right  appear- 
ance. It’s  just  like  dress  rehearsal  at  the  theater.  Dress 
rehearsal  means,  ’Put  on  your  costume  and  go  to 
work.’  ’’ 

This  particular  agency  didn’t  see  personal  ap- 
pearance as  a debatable  issue.  “The  answer  to  personal 
appearance  requirements  is,  ‘Who’s  the  boss?’  If  it’s 
your  show  and  you’re  the  manager,  you  can  say,  ‘I 
don’t  want  anybody  with  long  hair;  I don’t  want  any- 
body with  this  or  that.’  Thai’s  it.  They  just  don’t  want 
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skuzzy  looking  people  representing  them,  and  they 
don’t  want  to  associate  with  that  kind  of  person.  That’s 
it  in  a nutshell.” 

Employment  Standards.  Students  about  to 
leave  college  face  conservative  employers,  too.  Ac- 
cording to  one  placement  office  counselor  at  a large 
university,  "When  we  talk  about  the  end  of  the  '60s, 
students  were  radical  and  very  anti-establishment  and 
had  long  hair.  A lot  has  changed  since  then,  especially 
in  attitudes.  Because  of  the  economy  they  say,  ‘OK, 
now  I have  to  go  look  for  a job  so  I'd  better  get  my  hair 
cut.’  I think  they  accept  that  fact  immediately.  They 
know  they  have  to  please  employers.” 

This  counselor  does  note  a difference  in  re- 
quirements. "Employers  tend  to  vary  in  terms  of  hair 
and  dress  codes  according  to  the  type  of  organizations 
they  represent.  Businesses,  especially  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies,  are  the  most  conservative  ....  I 
heard  one  employer  interviewing  a student  and  he  told 
him  outright,  ‘You  know 
you'll  have  to  cut  your  hair, 
you'll  have  to  wear  a suit, 
and  so  on.’  Those  things 
are  still  being  required.  Of 
course,  I don’t  think  any 
employer  expects  a poten- 
tial employee  to  have  hair 
as  short  as  the  military  requires.” 

At  another  large  eastern  university  placement  of- 
fice the  findings  were  much  the  same.  According  to  a 
counselor,  the  personal  appearance  requirements  by 
employers  are  real  enough,  just  not  in  writing.  But  the 
requirements  don’t  pose  a big  problem.  "We  never 
have  to  really  tell  a student  about  his  appearance  when 
he’s  looking  for  a job.  They  know  what’s  expected.  If 
they  have  long  hair  they  get  it  cut.  Then  too,  hair  styles 
aren't  as  long  as  they  were  a few  years  ago.  I don't 
remember  seeing  any  company  recruiters  with  long 
hair,  either.” 

Does  all  this  prove  anything?  Maybe  not.  The 
point  is  that  the  Army  is  an  employer  and  makes  the 
personal  appearance  requirements  clear  when  a young 
man  joins  the  "firm.”  Just  like  a bank  or  insurance 
company,  the  public  image  of  the  Army  must  be  one 
that’s  conservative  and  trustworthy  before  the  public 
will  support  or  put  faith  in  the  organization. 

Military  Style.  While  both  the  military  services 
and  civilian  employers  demand  certain  standards  of  ap- 
pearance, the  military  has  been  recognized  by  the 
courts  as  a specialized  society.  Consequently,  the  rules 
of  the  game  are  different. 

In  recent  months  letters  from  soldiers  concern- 
ing Army  haircut  policy  have  focused  on  the  themes  of 
violation  of  constitutional  rights  of  the  individual,  dis- 


crimination between  regulations  governing  the  hair 
length  of  men  and  women  in  the  Army,  and  comparison 
of  U.S.  Army  haircut  policy  with  that  of  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  armies. 

The  military  is  unique  and  the  highest  court  in 
the  land  has  recognized  it  as  such.  In  a U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  March  25,  1975,  the  finding  stated  in 
part: 

"The  military  is  ‘a  specialized  society  separate  from  the  civilian  soci- 
ety — with  laws  and  traditions  of  its  own  (developed)  during  its  long 
history.'  Parker  v.  Levy,  417  U.S.  733.  743  (1974).  Moreover,  it  is  the 
primary  business  of  armies  and  navies  to  tight  or  be  ready  to  fight  wars 
should  the  occasion  arise.’  Toth  v.  Quarles,  350U.S.  11,  17(1955). To 
prepare  for  and  perform  its  vital  role,  the  military  must  insist  upon  a 
respect  for  duty  and  a discipline  without  counterpart  in  civilian  life. 
The  laws  and  traditions  governing  that  discipline  have  a long  history; 
but  they  are  founded  on  unique  military  exigencies  as  powerful  now  as 
in  the  past.  Their  contemporary  vitality  repeatedly  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Congress  (Schlesinger  v.  Counciman)." 

In  1969,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  in  uphold- 
ing the  military  discretion  to 
decide  the  hair  length  of  re- 
servists, observed  — 

"If  he  asks:  Does  being  in  the 
Army  curtail  or  suspend  certain 
Constitutional  rights?,  the  answer  is  unqualifiedly  'yes.'  Of  necessity, 
he  is  forced  to  suiTender  many  important  rights.  He  arises  unwillingly 
at  an  unreasonable  hour  at  the  sound  of  a bugle  unreasonably  loud. 
From  that  moment  on.  his  freedom  of  choice  and  will  ceases  to  exist. 
He  acts  at  the  command  of  some  person  — not  a representative  of  his 
own  choice  — who  gives  commands  to  him  which  he  does  not  like  to 
obey.  He  is  assigned  to  a squad  and  forced  to  associate  with  compan- 
ions not  of  his  selection  and  frequently  the  chores  which  he  may  be 
ordered  to  perform  are  of  a most  menial  nature.  Yet  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices, their  officers  and  their  manner  of  discipline,  do  serve  an  essen- 
tial function  in  safeguarding  the  country.  The  need  for  discipline,  with 
the  attendant  impairment  of  certain  rights,  is  an  important  factor  in 
fully  discharging  that  duty  (Raderman  r.  Kaine)." 

On  the  appearance  question  in  civilian  organiza- 
tions, a circuit  court  of  appeals  recently  ruled  that  em- 
ployees must  abide  by  the  corporation  or  company  per- 
sonal appearance  policy.  The  court  added  that  if  that 
standard  was  different  for  male  and  female  employees, 
that  was  acceptable  too. 

The  increased  number  of  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  has  introduced  new  issues  to  the  hair  problem  in 
recent  years.  Length  of  the  hair  for  women  in  the  Army 
is  not  stipulated  in  the  governing  Army  Regulation 
670-30  nor  is  it  pictured  on  posters  similar  to  those 
found  for  male  soldiers.  Paragraph  1-4  states  that  Army 
women  in  uniform  will  be  trim  and  well-groomed.  “Hair 
will  be  neat  and  will  not  extend  below  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  collar  nor  be  cut  so  short  as  to  present  an  un- 


Length  or  style  of  a soldier’s  hair  has 
never  been  indicative  of  . . . fighting 
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According  to  some  fashion  and 
grooming  experts,  shorter 
hairstyles  have  made  a 
comback  during  the  past  3 
years.  In  the  sports  world  a 
trend  toward  shorter  hair  is 
already  apparent.  Current 
styles  are  not  as  closely 
trimmed  as  the  Army  requires, 
but  the  length  gap  may  be 
closing. 


feminine  appearance.  . . . Hair  should  be  attractively 
styled  so  that  it  is  becoming  with  the  uniform  and 
headgear.” 

Like  the  regulation  covering  male  haircut  stan- 
dards, hair  styles  aren’t  dictated.  Violations  of  the  hair- 
styles rules  for  women  in  the  Army  go  back  to  the 
inconsistencies  in  implementing  the  policy  in  the  first 
place.  Many  cases  of  hair  violations  by  Wacs  are  due  to 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  male  supervisors  as  to  what  the 
regulation  states  and  their  failure  to  find  out.  Too  often 
you  hear,  “That’s  the  Wac  company  commander’s  re- 
sponsibility.” 

But  for  all  the  equal  opportunity  being  afforded 
women  in  the  Army  today  there  are  a few  basic  differ- 
ences in  the  sexes  that  have  to  be  recognized.  Length  of 
hair  for  women  after  duty  hours  deserves  to  be  a sepa- 
rate issue.  Most  male  soldiers  realize  that. 

Finally,  the  mail  always  brings  a few  letters  from 
the  members  of  the  United  States  Army,  Europe 
(USAREUR).  Some  soldiers  stationed  there  claim  that 
other  NATO  country  armies  have  more  liberal  haircut 
policies  and  aren’t  forced  to  wear  their  profession  “on 
their  sleeves”  when  going  out  with  girls. 

They  have  a point.  They  look  different  from 
other  armies  because  they’re  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  One  officer  comments,  “We're  not  trying 
to  emulate  the  German  Army,  the  Dutch  Army  or  any 
other  army,  for  that  matter.  Whatever  their  army  looks 
like,  it’s  their  army  and  each  army  in  the  world  is  reflec- 
tive of  its  desire  to  present  a certain  appearance. 

“They  are  welcome  to  have  whatever  appear- 
ance standards  they  like,  but  these  are  not  our  stan- 
dards. We  can’t  get  into  a contest  over  how  every  other 
army  wears  their  hair  . . . we’re  the  American  Army.” 

Policy  Today.  If  there’s  a “Hair  Czar”  in  the 
Army,  it’s  Colonel  Richard  G.  Legener  of  Personnel 
Services  Division,  DCSPER.  The  hair  issue  in  the 
Army  and  the  regulation  governing  the  current  policy 
are  his  responsibility.  For  him  the  Army’s  haircut  pol- 
icy calls  for  “daily  review.” 
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“I  think  if  anyone  took  time  to  study  it  they 
would  find  that  the  high  interest  in  length  of  hair  has 
gone  down  since  the  Volunteer  Army  period,”  says 
COL  Legener.  “The  soldier  asks  to  join  us  now,  and  he 
knows  what  our  standards  are.  If  he’s  asked  to  join  he 
knows  the  rules  of  the  game.  Besides,  the  rules  have 
reflected  a pretty  liberalized  change  since  the  1968  and 
1970  era  .... 

“The  Army  is  a uniformed  service  just  like 
postal  workers,  police  departments,  state  troopers  and 
any  other  services  that  have  an  appearance  to  present. 
The  American  people  look  at  a police  force  and  they 
expect  it  to  present  a certain  traditional  mode  of  dress 
and  appearance.  It’s  the  same  thing  with  the  Army  and 
with  all  the  services.” 

So  what’s  the  answer?  Actually,  it’s  not  a prob- 
lem with  the  current  policy  on  haircuts  as  written. 
Rather,  it’s  a problem  of  how  that  policy  is  im- 
plemented by  supervisors  Army-wide.  Getting  a uni- 
form application  of  the  haircut  policy  in  the  Army  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  an  elusive  butterfly. 

Interpretation,  or  misinterpretation,  of  the  hair- 
cut policy  gives  COL  Legener  the  most  trouble.  “It 
causes  problems,  probably  our  biggest  problems.  We’re 
trying  to  say  that  young  soldiers  are  grown  up  in  the 
Volunteer  Army  and  that  we're  going  to  give  them 
broad  general  guidelines  and  they  can  get  their  hair  cut 
the  way  they  want  within  these  guidelines.  That’s  basi- 
cally what  the  Army’s  haircut  policy  is  today. 

“But  we’re  never  going  to  get  away  from  the 
commander  who  says,  ‘My  outfit  is  going  to  be  a Strac 
unit.  We’re  bigger,  stronger,  tougher  and  can  lick  any- 
body. We’re  sharp  and  to  me  sharp  means  short  hair.’ 
We’re  never  going  to  get  away  from  that.” 

Former  Secretary  Callaway  also  recognized  that 
haircut  policy  as  applied  from  company  to  company  is 
not  always  the  same.  “When  you  have  a man  in  one 
company  and  he  is,  maybe  against  his  will,  putting  up 
with  shorter  hair  and  he  sees  the  man  in  the  next  com- 
pany with  longer  hair,  it’s  very  bad  for  morale.  It  should 
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be  consistent,  and  we  know  that,”  said  the  former  Sec- 
retary. 

A mistake  made  repeatedly  by  haircut  policy  de- 
fenders is  attempting  to  justify  the  current  hair  policy  in 
terms  of  overall  obedience,  discipline,  ability  to  get  a 
job  done  and  the  so-called  All-American  boy  image. 
The  length  of  a soldier’s  hair  has  little  to  do  with  the 
first  three  and  just  what  the  general  public’s  All- 
American  boy  image  is  in  1975  hasn't  been  determined. 

Standard  Bearer.  The  Army  is  conservative,  a 
description  many  military  leaders  hate  to  use.  Most  like 
to  fancy  themselves  and  the  organization  they  work  for 
as  "liberal-minded.”  In  fact,  the  Army  is  one  of  the 
most  conservative  institutions  in  this  country  — not 
ultra-conservative,  just  careful  about  making  changes. 

As  a conservative  institution,  a uniformed  ser- 
vice and  a society  recognized  by  the  courts  as  separate 
and  unique,  the  Army  has  to  present  a conservative 
image  when  compared  to 
the  norms  of  civilian  soci- 
ety. 

The  Army  has  al- 
ways been  conservative 
and  always  will  be.  But  you 
have  to  give  credit  to  an  in- 
stitution like  the  Army. 

Made  up  of  all  types  of 
people,  conservative  as 
well  as  liberal,  policies  are  usually  made  after  looking  at 
all  sides  of  a question.  Yet,  the  official  policies  that 
result  will  continue  to  be  viewed  as  too  conservative  by 
some  soldiers  and  too  liberal  by  others. 

As  for  the  length  of  a soldier’s  hair,  the  Army 
maintains  that  the  policy  right  now  is  a liberal  one.  And 
they're  right.  It’s  a liberal  policy  for  a basically  conser- 
vative institution.  However,  too  many  commanders  and 
supervisors  have  turned  the  liberal  policy  into  a conser- 
vative one  through  their  implementing  instructions. 

Could  the  Army  be  more  specific  in  the  regula- 
tion to  preclude  violations  of  the  policy  by  soldiers  and 
supervisors  alike?  "Sure,  we  could  get  uniform  com- 
pliance through  revision  of  the  regulation,  but  I can  just 
see  what  that  would  lead  to,”  says  COL  Legener. 

“The  only  way  you  could  do  that  is  by  restricting 
the  length  of  hair  in  terms  of  inches.  Then  you’d  have 
commanders  running  around  with  a little  ruler  they 
carry  in  their  pocket,  pulling  it  out,  measuring  length 
and  saying,  ‘Your  hair  is  314  inches,  go  get  a haircut.’ 
That’s  baloney.” 

Outer  Limits.  The  Army’s  regulation  concern- 
ing a soldier’s  appearance,  specifically  hair,  takes  up  a 
mere  three-quarters  of  a page  in  AR  600-20.  That’s  not 
much  space  for  such  a touchy  issue.  The  passage  states 
"There  are  many  hair  styles  which  are  acceptable  in  the 


Army.  So  long  as  a soldier’s  hair  is  kept  in  a neat  man- 
ner, the  acceptability  of  the  style  will  be  judged  solely 
by  the  criteria  described  below. 

"Haircuts,  without  reference  to  style,  will  con- 
form to  the  following  standards:  The  hair  on  top  of  the 
head  will  be  neatly  groomed.  The  length  and/or  bulk  of 
the  hair  will  not  be  excessive  or  present  a ragged,  un- 
kempt or  extreme  appearance.  Hair  will  present  a ta- 
pered appearance  and,  when  combed,  it  will  not  fall 
over  the  ears  or  eyebrows  or  touch  the  collar  except  for 
the  closely  cut  hair  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  so- 
called  ‘block  cut’  fullness  in  the  back  is  permitted  in 
moderate  degree.  In  all  cases,  the  bulk  or  length  of  hair 
will  not  interfere  with  the  normal  wear  of  all  standard 
military  headgear.” 

Sideburns  must  be  neatly  trimmed  and  not  ex- 
tend downward  beyond  the  lowest  part  of  the  exterior 
ear  openings.  Mustaches  are  permitted,  but  must  be 

neatly  trimmed  and  not  ex- 
tend below  a line  parallel 
with  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  lip. 

And  that,  in  a nut- 
shell, is  the  Army’s  haircut 
policy.  Actually,  it's  sim- 
ple. The  Army  doesn’t 
allow  soldiers  to  have  hair 
over  their  ears,  over  their 
collar  or  over  their  eyebrows. 

The  now  famous  haircut  posters  were  intended 
to  “illustrate  various  hairstyles,  mustaches  and 
sideburns  that  are  acceptable  . . . .”  Other  hairstyles 
are  permitted,  not  just  those  pictured. 

“The  photographs  represent  the  maximum 
length,  not  the  style.  As  long  as  you  can  style  your  hair 
within  the  maximum  length,  that’s  fine.  We  can't  depict 
every  style,  but  the  regulation  spells  out  the  parame- 
ters. We  use  terms  like  excessive  bulk  so  we  don't 
measure  hair  in  inches.  The  photographs  just  represent 
typical  hair  styles,”  says  COL  Legener. 

Most  of  the  (Army’s)  hair  problem  comes  from 
the  statement  in  the  regulation  that  hair  "will  not  be 
excessive  or  present  a ragged,  unkempt  or  extreme  ap- 
pearance.” Commanders  and  supervisors  determine  for 
themselves  what  constitutes  a ragged,  unkempt  or  ex- 
treme hairstyle.  What  is  extreme  to  one  commander 
may  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  commander  next 
door.  Uniform  application  of  the  policy  hasn't  been 
reached. 

Is  the  length  of  a soldier’s  hair  a problem  for  the 
Army?  For  some  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
make  up  the  Army,  the  answer  is,  "Yes.”  For  the 
Army  as  an  institution,  "No.”  Only  a crystal  ball  can 
tell  how  the  problem  will  be  resolved.  £ 


The  military  has  been  recognized  by 
the  courts  as  a specialized  society 
with  laws  and  traditions  of  its  own. 
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WHEN  20- YEAR-OLD  Min- 
nie Grant  raised  her  right 
hand  and  enlisted  in  the  Army,  it 
was  more  than  just  a traditional  in- 
duction ceremony. 

Minnie  is  a Ute  Indian  and  a 
beauty  queen.  She  was  selected  as 
the  1974  Ute  Indian  Princess  and 
Miss  Congeniality  for  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians. 

What’s  an  Indian  beauty 
queen  doing  in  the  Army?  She’s 
currently  attending  Advanced  Indi- 
vidual Training  (AIT)  at  Fort  De- 
vens.  Mass.  Why  did  she  join?  Like 
so  many  other  recruits,  Minnie  en- 
listed for  the  benefits  — education 
and  travel,  mainly.  There  wasn't 
much  to  do  back  in  her  hometown  of 
Roosevelt,  Utah. 

As  an  Indian,  Minnie’s 
heritage  spans  much  more  than  this 
country’s  bicentennial  period.  The 
Utes  originally  lived  in  the  Colorado 
Rockies,  supporting  themselves  by 
hunting,  fishing  and  raiding  smaller 
tribes  to  the  south.  In  turn  they 
were  raided  by  the  stronger 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes. 
Horses  revolutionized  their  life- 
style, providing  them  with  a new 
source  of  strength  and  mobility. 

In  1863  the  tribe  signed  away 
all  of  Colorado  east  of  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  for  $200,000.  Payments 


were  to  be  made  annually  for  10 
years,  but  after  5 years  the  chiefs 
were  invited  to  Washington  to  make 
a new  treaty.  At  times  treaties  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and 
the  Indians  were  “like  the  agree- 
ment a buffalo  makes  with  the  hun- 
ters when  pierced  with  arrows,”  ac- 
cording to  Chief  Ouray,  the  leading 
Ute  chief.  “All  he  can  do  is  lie 
down  and  give  in.” 

Fighting  between  settlers  and 
Utes  broke  out  in  1878  around  the 
White  River  Indian  Agency  and 
lasted  about  a week.  Twelve  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  43  wounded; 
37  Utes  were  killed. 

The  incident  gave  the  Col- 
orado governor  reason  to  demand 
the  government  remove  all  Utes  or 
the  state  would  eliminate  them.  The 
expense  of  such  an  operation  to  the 
state  would  be  covered  by  the  value 
of  all  the  Indian  land  they  would  ac- 
quire. The  Federal  Indian  Bureau 
gave  in  and  moved  the  Utes  to  a 
reservation  in  Utah. 

Many  surviving  tribes  could 
repeat  a story  similar  to  the  plight  of 
the  Utes.  The  historical  details 
would  be  different,  but  the  results 
the  same:  Indians  killed,  tribes 
moved  and  their  land  claimed  by 
settlers.  It  started  on  the  east  coast 
in  1622  and  continued  through  the 


1800s  to  California. 

Early  explorers  and  settlers 
hailed  the  Indians  as  “a  gentle  peo- 
ple, without  guile  or  treachery.” 
But  when  the  Indians  caught  on  to 
the  treachery  and  greed  of  others 
and  tried  to  resist,  they  became 
“savages.”  The  attitude  of  many 
persons  was  summed  up  by  Major 
General  Philip  Sheridan  who  al- 


Selected  as  1974  Ute  Indian  Princess, 
PVT  Minnie  Grant  takes  Advanced  Indi- 
vidual Training  at  Fort  Devens. 
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legedly  said:  “The  only  good  Indian 
is  a dead  Indian.” 

Many  Indians  have  forgotten 
this  part  of  their  past  and  the  federal 
government  has  tried  to  make 
amends.  Private  Minnie  Grant’s 
Army  service  is  one  small  indicator 
of  a new  relationship  which  many 
people  welcome. 

Status  Today.  Compared  to 
some  tribes,  the  Utes  are  making 
out  all  right  in  today’s  world.  Most 
reservation  residents  live  in  modern 
homes  now  and  drive  recent  model 
automobiles.  Their  population  is 
still  down  — the  tribe  numbered 
around  3,500  members  in  the  late 
1800s  and  only  2,000  in  1974  — but 
they're  making  progress. 

“Our  tribe  has  come  quite  a 
ways,”  says  Minnie.  ‘‘They’ve 
stood  up  a lot  as  a tribe  against 
things.  For  example,  sportsmen 
were  coming  on  the  reservation  and 
killing  deer.  We  protested  and  now 
the  reservation  is  closed  to  nearly  all 
hunters.” 

Tribal  identity  is  still  strong, 
although  Minnie  says  there's  a lot  of 
jealousy  among  Indians.  She's 
sometimes  accused  by  her  people  of 
being  “too  white.” 

“I  spent  5 years  in  a white 
foster  home  when  I was  a child. 
After  I went  back  to  live  with  my 
mother,  we  didn’t  actually  live  on 
the  reservation,”  she  says.  And 
ideas  have  rubbed  off  on  her  from 
family  members  educated  in  the  east 
or  in  college. 

Ways  of  Thinking.  Minnie 
believes  there  are  differences  in  the 
way  an  Indian  and  a white  person 
thinks.  The  attitude  toward  land 
ownership  is  a prime  example  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Indian  way  of 
thinking  and  the  white  European 
way. 

Most  Indians  would  agree 
with  Tecumseh,  leader  of  the 
Shawnees,  who  refused  to  sell  his 
tribe's  land.  He  said,  “Sell  a coun- 
try! Why  not  sell  the  air,  the  clouds 
and  the  great  sea,  as  well  as  the 
earth?  Did  not  the  Great  Spirit 
make  them  for  the  use  of  all  his  chil- 
dren?” The  idea  that  each  person 
should  have  his  own  tract  of  land 
was  strange  to  the  Indian. 

Displaced  and  Defeated. 
Initially,  the  United  States  dealt 


with  the  Indians  as  if  they  were 
another  nation.  As  more  and  more 
settlers  pushed  west,  greedy  for 
land,  the  government  dropped  the 
pretense.  There  was  a semblance  of 
peace-making  but  that  was  all.  If  the 
government  changed  its  mind  or  the 
Indians  resisted,  the  Army  was 
there  to  handle  the  problem.  In 
some  places  citizens  formed  their 
own  vigilante  “armies.” 

“I  guess  there’s  still  some 
resentment  and  hard  feelings  from 
then,”  says  Minnie.  “When  there 
was  a fight,  if  the  Indians  killed 
anyone,  it  was  always  a massacre. 
When  the  white  people  massacred 
our  people,  it  was  always  a battle.” 

Many  episodes  are  recorded 
of  unarmed  Indians,  frequently 
women  and  children,  being  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  by  white  settlers 
and  soldiers.  Settlers  generally  fa- 
vored driving  the  Indians  out  or  kil- 
ling them  to  gain  possession  of  their 
land.  Soldiers  who  showed  any  in- 
clination toward  treating  the  Indians 
fairly  risked  their  careers. 

History  doesn’t  record  much 
of  the  thousands  of  whites  who  pas- 
sed through  and  settled  in  Indian 
territory  without  being  bothered  by 
the  Indians.  However,  according  to 
James  Michener  in  his  book  Cen- 
tennial, this  was  the  most  peaceful 
example  in  history  of  one  people 
moving  across  another  people’s 
land. 

In  Washington,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  was  estab- 
lished under  the  War  Department  in 
1824  to  protect  and  supervise  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  Indian 
people.  In  1849  the  agency  was 
placed  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. From  the  beginning  there 
were  problems,  not  only  with  grant- 
ing the  Bureau  power  enough  to  be 
effective  but  with  employees  within 
the  system.  Many  agents  of  the  BIA 
really  didn’t  care  about  the  Indian 
problem  and  some  were  corrupt. 

Attitudes  and  Education. 
The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  pas- 
sed in  1934  started  the  machinery 
for  Indian  children  to  attend  state 
schools.  It  also  included  provisions 
for  books  to  be  produced  on  Indian 
history  and  culture.  The  govern- 
ment assumed  that  forcing  Indian 
children  to  attend  white  schools 


would  successfully  bring  Indian  cul- 
ture into  the  white  American  main- 
stream. 

It  didn’t  work.  For  one 
thing,  most  Indians  never  grad- 
uated. The  average  education  level 
for  the  American  Indian  is  5 years. 
According  to  an  analysis  by  a 
southwestern  education  expert,  In- 
dians think  more  in  terms  of  group 
success  and  competition.  The 
American  school  system  is  built 
around  individual  success  and  com- 
petition. The  number  of  students 
continuing  through  school  and  learn- 
ing a profession  or  entering  business 
is  increasing,  but  the  dropout  rate  is 
still  high. 

‘‘Most  of  the  elementary 
teachers  are  good,”  says  Minnie, 
“but  kids  start  getting  turned  off  in 
junior  high  and  by  high  school  they 
quit.  Kids  start  out  in  elementary 
school  and  do  really  well  but  some- 
how, somewhere,  they  get  a raw 
deal.  They  develop  a complex 
against  everything  and  often  wind 
up  as  social  dropouts  or  alcoholics. 

“I  was  the  only  Indian  in  my 
school  a lot  of  the  time.  The  kids 
pretty  well  accepted  it  and  that  was 
about  all  there  was  to  it. 

“Most  of  the  prejudice  I’ve 
run  into  because  of  being  an  Indian 
has  been  in  my  own  hometown. 
Everywhere  else,  when  I walk  into 
a room  people  look  at  me  and  think, 
‘she’s  got  to  be  either  Indian, 
Chinese  or  Hawaiian.”  When  I tell 
them  I'm  an  Indian,  they’re  really 
amazed. 

“But  back  home,  people  are 
prejudiced  . . . towards  anyone 
who’s  different,”  she  says. 
“There's  an  oil  boom  going  on  now 
and  when  the  workers  came  to  town 
they  were  different.  They  were  the 
same  color,  but  they  dressed  and 
acted  differently.  You  should’ve 
seen  the  trouble  they  had  finding 
apartments  and  places  to  live.” 

In  spite  of  all  the  differences 
between  whites  and  Indians,  some 
things  are  the  same.  “We  played 
cowboys  and  Indians  when  I was  a 
kid.  I played  the  cowboy.”  She 
pauses  and  adds,  “Those  old  west- 
ern movies  are  really  funny.  I never 
knew  an  Indian  who  said  ‘how.’  ” 
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There's  planning  before  performance.  Warrant  Offi- 
cers Mike  Marshall,  Buddy  Satterfield  and  John  Zim- 
merman discuss  stunts  that  need  practice. 
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WOI  Barry  Schwellenbach 


HEN  WARRANT  OFFI- 
CERS John  Zimmerman  and 
Buddy  Satterfield  talk  about  flying  it 
doesn't  necessarily  have  to  do  with 
helicopters,  although  both  are  av- 
iators with  Fort  Hood’s  229th  Avia- 
tion Company.  They  “fly”  off-duty, 
too.  During  their  spare  time  you  can 
usually  find  them  practicing  their 
flying  trapeze  act. 

WOl  Zimmerman  began 
gymnastics  in  high  school.  By  the 
time  he  started  college  he  was  an 
accomplished  gymnast,  familiar 
with  the  flying  trapeze.  He  met 
some  circus  people  and  began  to 
work  out  with  them.  Del  Graham,  a 
retired  “flyer”  with  40  years 
trapeze  experience,  became  his 
trainer. 

This  training  helped  John 
win  a job  as  a flyer  with  the 
Hamid-Morton  Shrine  Circus.  For 
a year  he  toured  the  eastern  states 
with  the  show,  but  in  1970  the  draft 
cut  short  his  circus  career.  Zim- 
merman served  one  tour  as  a crew 
chief  and  when  he  had  a chance  to 
go  to  flight  school  and  earn  his  war- 
rant, he  decided  to  stay  with  the 
Army  for  a while. 

Flight  school  is  where  Zim- 
merman met  WOl  Satterfield. 
Later,  most  of  his  classmates  ended 
up  at  Fort  Hood  where  they  helped 
Zimmerman  erect  a high  trapeze 
rigging  in  his  backyard. 

“But  when  he  began  looking 
for  a catcher,”  says  Satterfield,  “no 
one  was  willing  to  leave  the  ground. 
I decided  to  take  a swing  for  a thrill 
but  I had  no  desire  to  hang  by  my 
legs  30  feet  up  and  snatch  somer- 
saulting bodies  out  of  mid-air.” 
Nevertheless,  Satterfield  ended  up 
the  ideal  catcher.  He  went  up  out  of 
curiosity  and  got  hooked. 

This  was  fine  with  Zimmer- 
man. He  wanted  Satterfield  as  his 
“catcher”  because  Buddy,  too,  had 
a gymnastic  background.  He  is  also 
bigger  than  John. 

“Since  Buddy  is  the  one 
doing  the  catching,  it’s  important 
that  he  weigh  more  than  I do,”  says 
John.  “If  he  weighed  less  than  I do, 
he  wouldn’t  be  able  to  throw  me 

WARRANT  OFFICER  BARRY  SCH WELLENBACH  Is  an 
Army  aviator  assigned  to  the  227th  Aviation  Company, 
Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


back  to  the  trapeze.” 

There  was  no  quick,  easy 
way  for  Buddy  to  pick  up  the  skills 
and  experience.  “Timing  is  so  criti- 
cal,” says  John,  “that  Buddy  had  to 
practice  for  weeks  just  to  keep  his 
swing  the  same  every  time.  His  legs 
hurt  so  badly  he  could  hardly  walk. 
After  his  timing  was  perfect  I began 
going  across  (circus  talk  for  leaving 
the  flyer’s  bar  and  going  to  the 
catcher’s  hands)  and  Buddy  had  to 
actually  learn  how  to  catch. 

“For  a while  I missed  and 
went  to  the  net.  Sometimes  we 
smashed  into  each  other  because 
our  timing  was  off  and  I took  some 
bad  falls,  especially  on  two-and-a- 
halves  where  I do  a double  somer- 
sault and  then  get  caught  by  the  ank- 
les. But  after  4 or  5 months  we  were 
doing  a good  routine.” 

Experts  At  Last.  All  that 
painful  practice  finally  began  to  pay 
off.  They  began  to  get  local  news- 
paper coverage,  were  featured  on  a 
television  news  special  and  per- 
formed a public  demonstration  to 
plug  a radio  station  contest.  And 
John  was  confident  enough  to  do 
half  of  this  show  blindfolded. 

“Performing  blindfolded  is  a 
showman’s  gimmick,”  says  John. 
“The  object  is  only  to  catch  the 
trick  so  we  practiced  only  a couple 
of  times.”  This  doesn’t  mean  flying 
blindfolded  is  easy,  however.  The 
stunt  calls  for  close  teamwork. 

“With  someone  else  calling 
my  timing  . . . the  stunt  can't  be 
perfect,”  says  John.  “I  perform  the 
tricks  according  to  feeling,  knowing 
Buddy  will  catch  me  if  I’m  there.  So 
when  I fly  blindfolded  I leave  the 
bar  early,  sort  of  crowding  him  — 
getting  closer  than  usual  so  he  can’t 
possibly  miss.” 

“Blindfold  tricks  require  a 
little  more  work  for  the  catcher,” 
Buddy  says.  “Normally  when 
‘breaking  out’  of  the  trick,  the  flyer 
has  eye  contact  with  the  catcher. 
This  allows  him  to  adjust  his  hands 
for  alignment  on  the  catch. 

“When  the  flyer’s  blind- 
folded, it’s  completely  the  catcher’s 
responsibility  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments for  a successful  trick.  If  the 
wind  is  blowing,  blindfold  tricks  are 
even  harder.” 


Now  that  John  and  Buddy 
have  mastered  flying  blindfolded, 
what  do  they  do  for  their  next  act? 
Circuses  are  taking  serious  interest, 
but  the  two  say  they’d  rather  use 
their  talents  for  Army  recruiting  or 
entertainment.  Also,  they’re  now 
teaching  several  student  aerialists, 
among  them  another  chopper  pilot, 
Warrant  Officer  Mike  Marshall,  and 
Specialist  4 Walter  D.  Mays  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division. 

Going  For  Triple.  John’s 
concern  now  is  to  perfect  the  triple 
somersault,  regarded  in  the  trapeze 
trade  as  the  “ultimate  stunt.”  It’s  a 
trick  strictly  for  serious  — and  ex- 
pert — practitioners  of  the  art.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it’s  so  serious  that  the 
Italians  call  it  the  “salto  mortale,” 
or  “spin  of  death.” 

John  tried  the  maneuver  just 
once  before  he  left  the  circus.  “I 
figured  it  was  the  last  chance  I’d 
ever  have  to  try  it,”  he  says,  “and  I 
missed  the  catcher’s  hands  by  just 
one  foot.” 

He  recently  started  trying  the 
triple  to  a catch  again.  It  takes  two 
full  swings  to  gain  the  terrific  speed 
and  height  necessary  for  the  triple. 
John  is  several  feet  above  the  rig- 
ging when  he  releases  the  gauze- 
covered  fly  bar,  pulls  his  knees  to 
his  chest  and  begins  spinning  with 
blurring  speed.  He  reaches  a peak 
speed  of  63  miles  an  hour,  turns 
three  complete  revolutions  and  jerks 
his  taped  wrists  outward  as  Buddy 
swings  up  to  meet  him.  This  time 
something  is  off  — timing,  height, 
speed  — no  one  really  knows.  They 
only  touch  hands  and  John  plum- 
mets to  the  net. 

It’s  a good  act  these  Army 
acrobats  are  putting  together,  and 
they  both  want  to  continue  their  aer- 
ial careers  when  their  Army  stints 
are  done.  Under  the  professional 
title  of  “The  Natural  High”  trapeze 
act,  they've  already  had  several 
contract  offers,  one  as  far  away  as 
Australia. 

But  for  now  John  Zim- 
merman's out  to  conquer  that  elu- 
sive, terrible  triple.  He  grabs  for  the 
rope  ladder  and  starts  aloft  to  try  it 
once  again. 

“My  trainer  said  I could  do 
it,  so  I know  I can,”  he  says.  ^ 
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drop-off,  an  old  roadbed,  or  a 
prominent  row  of  stumps  left  from 
lake  clearing  operations  prior  to 
flooding.  In  many  cases  it  may 
simply  be  the  natural  lay  of  the  ter- 
rain, but  it  will  nearly  always  exist. 

As  you  look  deeper,  you’ll 
find  another  breakline  somewhere 
between  18  and  30  feet.  From  that 
point  the  lake  bottom  may  go  di- 
rectly to  its  deepest  section  or  to 
another  breakline  deeper  down. 
But  don’t  worry  about  any  point 
below  30  feet  because  trying  to  find 
fish  below  that  depth  and  then  get- 
ting them  to  strike  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult at  best. 

Bass  normally  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  25  to  40  feet  of  water. 
They  casually  move  about  in 
schools  from  place  to  place  and 
pause  for  short  intervals  at  loca- 
tions which  appeal  to  their  instincts 
for  food  or  safety.  These  move- 
ments are  not  without  direction  — 
the  fish  will  generally  follow  a cer- 
tain contour  feature  which  exists  at 
a particular  depth,  following  it 
much  the  same  as  you  and  I use  a 


To  harvest  the  big  ones  you  have  to  find 
them  first.  The  rest  is  easy. 

path  or  sidewalk. 

At  certain  locations  along 
this  route  there'll  be  those  magic 
spots  which  are  particularly  appeal- 
ing to  the  fish.  They  may  be  rock- 
piles,  groups  of  stumps,  drop-offs, 
or  entrance  points  of  old  creek 
channels.  Whatever  these  points 
may  be,  they  might  as  well  be  “fish 
magnets,”  because  these  are  the 
places  the  school  will  stop. 

The  bottom  structure  at  this 
location  is  such  that  there’s  a path 
or  trail  the  fish  can  follow  up  to 
more  shallow  water.  If  all  other 
conditions  are  favorable,  the  fish 
may  begin  a migration  or  move- 
ment towards  the  shallows.  Once 
they’ve  started,  the  fish  will  pro- 
gress until  either  their  instincts  tell 
them  conditions  aren't  right  to  go 
on  or  the  path  they're  following 
loses  its  definition. 

Guideposts.  The  key  point 
to  remember  is  that  fish  guide 
themselves  by  following  distin- 
guishable features  on  the  lake  bot- 
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we  briefly  covered  the 
basics  of  freshwater  bass  fishing. 
This  article  tells  in  more  detail  how 
to  find  fish,  which  is  the  only  hard 
part  about  being  a successful  an- 
gler. 

Fish  move  about  using  ter- 
rain features  on  the  bottom  as 
“landmarks”  and  “course  mar- 
kers.” Therefore,  in  order  to  find 
the  fish,  we  must  study  underwater 
terrain.  Fortunately,  the  basic  ter- 
rain features  involved  are  common 
to  nearly  every  body  of  water  and 
once  we  understand  the  theories, 
we  can  apply  them  everywhere  we 
fish. 

Look  at  figure  1 . Notice  that 
as  the  lake  or  river  bottom  goes  out 
from  the  shoreline  there’s  normally 
a sudden  contour  change  or 
“breakline”  somewhere  between  4 
and  15  feet.  This  may  be  the  old 
river/creek  channel  edge,  a sudden 


MAJOR  JIM  PORTER,  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Logistics  Center,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  Is  a fishing  expert  who 
conducted  his  own  TV  show  for  several  years.  He  was 
the  subject  of  “Bassmaster"  in  August  ’74  issue  and 
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tom.  Whether  they’re  simply  mov- 
ing around  at  a constant  depth  or 
are  working  up  to  or  down  from  the 
shallows,  they’ll  guide  by  some  ter- 
rain feature. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  previ- 
ous article,  the  basic  features  you 
should  look  for  are  points  of  land 
extending  out  into  the  lake.  These 
are  natural  paths  reaching  from  the 
very  shallow  to  the  very  deep  por- 
tions of  the  lake.  Other  paths  are 
creek  channels,  ditches,  stump 
rows  or  series  of  steep  drop-offs. 

As  the  fish  move  up  towards 
the  shallows,  they’re  instinctively 
controlled  as  to  how  far  they  will 
go.  Weather  seems  to  be  the  key 
but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  de- 
fine it  accurately.  At  this  point,  just 
accept  that  fish  move  up  to  differ- 
ent depths  under  different  sets  of 
yet  undefined  conditions. 

On  their  movement  up- 
wards, the  fish  will  pause  at  each 
breakline.  If  conditions  are  favora- 
ble, they  may  move  toward  the 
next  break  until,  under  optimum 
conditions  they  reach  shallow 
depths  less  than  10  feet.  Here  they 
will  disperse  in  and  along  the  avail- 
able cover  (shoreline,  weedbeds, 
stumps,  etc).  This  condition  occurs 
seldom  but  when  it  does,  we  all 
catch  fish. 

Special  Problems.  But  let’s 
consider  the  least  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  fisherman.  Suppose  the 
school  stops  at  the  breakline  be- 
tween 18  to  30  feet.  They  will  be 
hard  to  pinpoint  and  even  harder  to 
catch.  Two  principles  to  remember 


in  this  case:  (1)  The  deeper  the  fish, 
the  tighter  they  school;  and  (2)  the 
deeper  they  are,  the  less  they  feed 
and  the  more  dormant  they  become. 
You  may  take  some  fish  with  a 
slowly  fished  plastic  worm  or  jig  if 
you’re  able  to  pinpoint  their  loca- 
tion, but  it’s  difficult  fishing. 

Now  let’s  look  at  that  first 
break  at  the  4-  to  15-  foot  level.  This 
is  the  gold-mine  for  the  fishermen 
who  know  where  to  concentrate. 
Just  think  — don’t  you  normally 
catch  most  of  your  freshwater  fish 
at  depths  less  than  15  feet?  We  all 
do  — primarily  because  we  seldom 
fish  effectively  below  that  depth. 
Most  artificial  lures  are  designed  for 
a range  of  15  feet  or  less.  This  is 
reasonable,  too,  for  it’s  difficult  to 
properly  present  and  control  your 
lure  below  the  15-foot  level. 

Although  we’ve  said  fish  sel- 
dom move  all  the  way  to  the  very 
shallow  areas,  there  are  nearly  al- 
ways some  at  the  first  breakline. 
They  may  be  singles  or  stragglers 
from  a school  or,  under  good  condi- 
tions, the  school  itself  may  have 
moved  up  this  far. 

This  is  the  place.  This  is 
where  that  guy  you  know,  who  al- 
ways slays  the  fish,  catches  his  big 
strings.  If  an  individual  fills  his 
stringers  time  after  time,  even  when 
everyone  else  is  getting  skunked, 
he’s  fishing  in  relation  to  the  two 
breaklines  and,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  it’s  the  shallow  break. 

Lore  on  Lures.  And  re- 
member that  you  don’t  catch  fish 
because  you  use  a great  lure.  Lures 


are  inanimate  objects  of  metal, 
wood  or  plastic  and  are  basically 
designed  to,  first,  catch  fishermen, 
and,  secondly,  catch  fish.  Each  was 
designed  to  be  fished  a certain  way, 
in  certain  areas  and  usually  to  run  at 
a certain  depth.  Your  lure  is  worth- 
less unless  you  get  it  down  where 
the  fish  are,  so  your  selection  has  to 
cover  all  depth  ranges.  This  is  much 
more  important  than  brand  names 
and  colors. 

You  should  also  pay  atten- 
tion to  your  speed  in  retrieving  the 
lure.  The  rule  applies:  “The  shal- 
lower you’re  fishing  the  faster  your 
retrieve.”  You  can’t  outrun  a fish 
with  a lure.  My  personal  rule  is  the 
faster  the  retrieve  the  better.  Rip  a 
lure  by  Mr.  Bass  and  he’ll  instinc- 
tively load  on  it.  Dribble  it  by  him 
nice  and  slow  and  his  system  may 
not  get  excited  enough  to  make  him 
strike.  Most  fish  are  predators  and 
will  kill  for  the  heck  of  it  as  well  as 
for  food.  You’ve  got  to  trigger  the 
fish,  and  speed  is  normally  the  best 
answer. 

Whatever  you  do,  get  off  that 
shoreline  plugging  habit.  Sure,  try 
the  shoreline  structure  and  if  you 
find  fish,  great.  But  you’ll  only  find 
them  around  the  banks  a few  of  the 
times  you  go.  And  when  they  aren’t 
around  the  shoreline,  apply  what 
you  have  read  here.  Get  out  on  that 
first  breakline,  find  a good  move- 
ment route  and  use  good  old  com- 
mon sense. 

Think.  Your  head  is  a 
thousand  times  better  than  any  rod, 
reel  or  lure  you’ll  ever  own.  A 
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ONE  THING  was  on  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Bob  Barker's  mind  as  he 
hustled  across  the  dark,  open  soy- 
bean field.  He  had  to  hide. 

Emergency  water  bag  slap- 
ping against  his  thigh,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Air  National  Guard  pilot 
was  on  the  run  from  the  people 
who’d  shot  him  down  behind  enemy 
lines.  His  only  chance  for  survivial 
was  to  contact  the  local  under- 
ground, and  through  them.  Special 
Forces,  who  would  spirit  him  out  of 
the  country. 

Ahead  of  him,  the  lights  of 
Plainview,  N.  C.,  glowed  invitingly 
in  the  December  sky.  Minutes  later, 
he  stumbled  through  a junkyard  sur- 
rounding several  feedgrain  silos, 
darkly  outlined  against  the  sky. 
“It’s  only  an  exercise,”  he  told 
himself.  Somehow,  the  thought 
wasn’t  very  reassuring. 

Despite  the  gut  feeling  of 
realism,  however,  it  was  just  an  ex- 
ercise: Robin  Sage,  the  Army  Insti- 
tute for  Military  Assistance’s 


Opposite,  a Special  Forces  student  briefs 
members  of  the  guerrilla  auxiliary.  Good 
plans  are  essential  for  a “G.” 


Sage  is  a test  with  a twist.  Accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Keith  Meyer,  execu- 
tive officer  for  IMA,  “To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  it’s  the  only  place 
where  three  schools  test  their  stu- 
dents entirely  off-post,  in  the 
civilian  community.  Our  people  are 
trained  to  operate  in  a civilian  envi- 
ronment. And  the  only  way  they 
can  apply  what  they’ve  learned  is  to 
place  them  in  a typical  situation.” 

The  situation  parallels  some 
found  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries. Pineland,  a fictitious  country 
on  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
is  a federal  republic  roughly  pat- 
terned after  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  a dispute  over  representa- 
tion in  national  government.  Pine- 
land  seceded  from  Aggressorland  in 
1915.  Now  Aggressorland's  desire 
to  annex  Pineland  has  fanned  the 
fires  of  war.  Currently,  Pineland  is 
charging  Aggressorland  with  provid- 
ing a sanctuary  and  base  for  guer- 
rilla operations  in  Pineland. 

Aggressorland  has  launched 
an  attack  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
Pineland.  U.  S.  Army  counter- 
insurgency (Cl)  forces  of  the  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps’  82d  Airborne  Di- 
vision have  been  sent  in  at 


diers  dressed  in  mixed  civilian  and 
military  clothing)  armed  with  Army 
weapons.  An  adviser/assistance 
element  (Special  Forces  officer  stu- 
dents) from  Aggressorland  has  or- 
ganized the  guerrillas  into  Special 
Forces-type  operational  detach- 
ments. The  advisers  have  also  re- 
cruited an  auxiliary  of  area  civilians. 

All  this  is  little  comfort  to 
Bob  Baker.  Right  now,  he  has 
things  to  do.  After  checking  for  pa- 
trols, he  runs  to  a darkened  garage. 
Taking  two  cement  blocks  from  a 
nearby  pile,  he  stacks  one  atop  the 
other  between  the  garage’s  double 
doors  as  he’s  been  instructed. 

Contact.  An  hour  and  a half 
later,  a pickup  truck  cruises  down 
the  alley.  It  stops,  quietly  dis- 
charges two  men.  The  first,  a tall, 
slim  man,  replaces  the  bricks  in 
their  original  pile.  The  second,  a 
short,  stocky  moustached  man, 
waits  patiently  by  the  cab. 

The  taller  man  strolls  slowly 
across  the  road,  silhouetted  briefly 
by  a street  light.  Baker  stands  up, 
with  his  heart  in  his  mouth. 

“It’s  cold  for  October,”  the 
tall  man  says  quietly. 

“Can  you  give  me  a lift 


Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Pete  Young 


(IMA)  final  test  for  students  in  its 
Special  Forces,  Psychological  Op- 
erations and  Civil  Affairs  schools  at 
Fort  Bragg. N.  C. 

Fort  Bragg’s  soldiers  Robin 
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Pineland’s  request  to  help  reestab- 
lish control  in  the  western  sector  of 
the  country.  Pineland’s  own  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  to  meet  the  at- 
tack in  the  east. 

Guerrilla  activity  is  under- 
way in  the  west,  carried  on  by  a na- 
tive guerrilla  (represented  by  sol- 


home?”  Baker  answers,  relieved. 

The  tall  man  is  suddenly 
businesslike.  “Turn  around,  place 
your  hands  against  the  wall,  feet 
back  and  spread,”  he  orders.  Baker 
complies  and  the  man  swiftly  frisks 
him  for  a weapon.  Satisfied  the  pilot 
is  unarmed,  the  tall  man  blindfolds 
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Special  Forces  student  Captain  Hal  Johnson  keeps  watch  as  one  of  his  team’s 

guerrillas  fills  canteens  from  a stream. 


Robin 


him  with  a tumed-around  ski  mask. 
Then  he  leads  Baker  to  the  garage, 
where  the  short  man  joins  them. 

They  enter  the  building,  lead 
Baker  into  a grease  pit,  tell  him  to 
keep  both  hands  on  top  of  the 
chest-high  wall  and  not  to  talk.  The 
tall  man  nods  to  his  stocky  compan- 
ion, who  turns  and  beckons  some- 
one from  the  parked  truck. 

A slim  girl  in  her  mid-teens 
enters  the  garage  and  approaches 
the  pilot  cautiously. 

The  tall  man  speaks.  “This 
lady’s  going  to  take  your  finger- 
prints and  get  some  information,” 
he  tells  Baker.  He  proceeds  to  ques- 
tion the  downed  pilot  about  every- 
thing from  his  Social  Security 
number  to  his  mother’s  current  res- 
idence. 

Taking  a plain  piece  of  ruled 
paper,  the  girl  coats  the  tips  of 
Baker’s  fingers  with  lipstick,  then 
expertly  rolls  them  across  the  paper. 
When  fingerprinting  is  finished  the 
stocky  man  takes  the  paper  outside. 
“Now  we  wait,”  the  tall  man  says. 
“His  prints  will  be  radioed  back.  If 
he  comes  back  confirmed  we  start 
him  through  the  escape  and  evasion 
net.  If  not  — this  is  his  last  stop.” 

After  what  seems  like  an  age, 
a third  man,  obviously  a soldier,  ap- 
pears with  the  report:  Baker  is 
“good.”  He's  on  his  way  home. 

The  tall  man  later  identifies 
himself  as  Staff  Sergeant  Donald 
Landrum,  an  enlisted  evaluator  for 
the  Special  Forces  School.  “We 
chose  to  infiltrate  the  pilot  in  this 
area  because  it's  so  heavily  traveled 
at  night,”  he  says.  “Traffic  is  usual 
here,  so  our  vehicle  will  go  un- 
noticed.” 

Minutes  later.  Baker  is  bun- 
dled into  the  back  of  the  pickup 
truck  and  covered  by  blankets.  He 
will  be  hidden  in  a local  restaurant 
frequented  by  the  Cl  forces. 
“We're  putting  him  right  under  their 
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noses,”  says  a third  man.  Captain 
William  McElroy.  ‘‘They'll  never 
look  for  him  there.”  As  faculty  ad- 
viser for  Detachment  Alpha  Six, 
he’s  pleased  with  the  way  the 
team's  handling  the  problem  of  get- 
ting the  pilot  out  of  the  country. 

Guerrilla  Helpers.  CPT 
McElroy  explains  what's  going  on: 
‘‘The  short,  stocky  man  is  a 
member  of  the  guerrilla  auxiliary, 
sort  of  a farmer-by-day,  fighter-by- 
night.  Basically,  what  you  have  out 
here  are  Special  Forces  students, 
instructing  and  leading;  guerrillas 
from  the  3d  Battalion,  4th  Air  De- 
fense Artillery  and  1st  Battalion, 
508th  Infantry,  as  men  on  the  run 
from  the  government,  or  members 
or  the  underground  whose  cover 
has  been  blown;  plus  auxiliaries  and 
the  underground,  who  provide 
transportation  and  safe  houses.  But 
almost  everybody  is  called  a ‘G’  or 
guerrilla,  for  simplicity. 

“We  have  this  area  sewn  up 
— the  Cl  force  doesn't  know  where 
we  are  or  what  we're  going  to  do 
next.” 

Things  aren't  going  so  well 
elsewhere,  however.  In  another  dis- 
trict, 82d  Airborne  Division  troop- 
ers from  the  1st  Battalion,  508th  In- 
fantry, are  hard  at  work  thwarting 
guerrilla  plans.  Problems  for  the  in- 
surgents begin  when  a Cl  patrol 
lucks  out:  The  division  troops  ob- 
serve a number  of  suspected  guer- 
rilla trucks,  all  headed  in  the  same 
general  direction. 

Trailing  the  vehicles,  the  pa- 
trol comes  onto  an  area  coordina- 
tion meeting  at  a blacked-out 
civilian  garage.  The  patrol  leader, 
seeing  people  moving  about  the 
area,  assumes  the  meeting  is  over 
and  he  and  his  men  move  in. 

In  fact  the  meeting  has 
hardly  begun.  It’s  broken  up  before 
Special  Forces  students  can  brief 
their  guerrillas  on  what  to  do  and 


A cautious  82d  Airborne  Division  soldier  checks  an  abandoned  house  for  signs  of 
guerrillas.  The  “Gs”  can  pop  up  anywhere. 


where  to  do  it. 

“That  one  contact  was  really 
beneficial  to  our  operations  in  that 
part  of  the  district,”  says  Staff 
Sergeant  Dan  Poulin,  intelligence 
NCO  for  the  Cl  force.  “It  disrupted 
them,  and  a lot  of  their  people  lost 
contact  with  their  leaders.  It  was  a 
lucky  break  for  us.” 

Counter  Actions.  But  the 
guerrillas  have  coups  of  their  own. 
One,  an  exercise  in  simplicity  and 
quick-thinking,  uses  “.  . . the  old 
drunk  trick,”  says  Special  Forces 
student  Captain  Philip  G. 
Bodenhorn.  “It  was  just  beautiful. 
Our  mission  was  to  destroy  a power 


substation.  When  we  got  there  we 
found  Cl  force  guards  who  hadn't 
been  there  when  our  guys  reconned 
the  area. 

‘‘Two  of  our  guerrillas 
moved  in  around  and  behind  the 
guards,  while  two  of  our  SF  stu- 
dents found  some  empty  beer  cans. 
They  held  their  rifles  down,  parallel 
with  their  legs,  so  you  couldn’t  see 
them  in  the  dark,  and  walked  to- 
ward the  Cl  holding  the  beer  cans 
and  weaving  a little  for  effect. 

“I  don't  know  if  the  guards 
were  just  surprised  or  actually  be- 
lieved it,  but  these  guys  really 
played  drunk.  They  wandered  up 
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and  slurred,  ‘Hi,  how're  ya  doin’?’ 
then  zapped  ’em.  Caught  ’em  with 
their  pants  down!” 

Even  with  such  triumphs  as 
these,  it  was  getting  tougher  those 
days  to  be  a ”G,”  dealing  with 
low-flying  helicopters,  foot  patrols, 
air  cavalry  quick-reaction  squads 
and  the  Rat  Patrol,  the  l/508th’s 
Reconnaissance  Platoon.  These  are 
the  tiger-suited  “snoop-for-poop” 
experts  who  operate  with  heavily- 
armed  gun  jeeps. 

“Snooping  for  poop”  ranges 
all  the  way  from  long  hours  of  near- 
silent  patrolling  through  dense 
woods  to  setting  up  what’s  called  a 
“road  monitor.” 

“Basically,  it  consists  of  sit- 
ting at  an  intersection  and  watching 
the  traffic,”  says  Staff  Sergeant 
Fred  Patterson.  “You'd  be  sur- 
prised what  you  can  learn.  For  ex- 
ample, in  35  minutes  tonight,  the 
same  truck  went  by  nine  times. 
Kind  of  makes  you  wonder  what  he 
was  up  to,  don’t  it?  Eater,  we  saw 
him  stop  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  let 
a guy  out.  Now  that  gives  us  a 
chance  of  finding  some  ‘G’  activity 
somewhere  in  the  area.” 

Finding  Out.  Intelligence  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion. And  operating  in  the  civilian 
community,  some  of  the  best  Robin 
Sage  “intel”  comes  from  local  resi- 
dents. Getting  them  to  tell  you 
about  it  is  another  story,  though. 

Persuading  the  people  to 
help  the  military  is  the  job  of 
Psychological  Operations  (Psyops). 
Students  from  IMA  who've  spent 
months  studying  how  to  convince 
anyone  that  black  is  white  and  the 
sun  shines  at  night  are  turned  loose 
in  Robin  Sage  to  help  the  local 
commander.  Techniques  include 
using  airborne  loudspeakers  to  tell 
guerrillas  how  miserable  they  are 
and  getting  the  news  media  to  carry 
the  message  on  who  are  the  good 


82d  Division  soldiers  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  searching  for  the  crafty  “Gs.” 
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guys  and  bad  guys. 

The  people  don't  need  much 
persuasion  to  get  in  on  the  problem. 
Most  have  been  active  participants 
ever  since  the  exercises  began  14 
years  ago. 

It's  part  of  the  basic  Ameri- 
can urge  to  back  the  underdog. 
"Just  about  anything  the  guerrillas 
need,  the  people  give  'em,”  says 
local  Police  Chief  Coy  Warf,  Jr.,  an 
avid  supporter  of  the  guerrillas. 
“Why?  Well,  these  troops  go  out 
and  work  with  them.  They  do  lots  of 
things  like  help  work  the  land  and 
fix  fences.  They  help.” 

By  and  large,  the  civilians  are 
integral  to  the  problem  and  they 
play  their  roles  to  the  hilt.  “One 
time  it  scared  me,”  Chief  Warf 
says.  “One  fellow  was  playing  the 
part  of  a pickup  driver  and  asked  me 
to  go  along  and  pick  up  some  ‘Gs’  in 
this  area. 

“We  drove  out  into  the 
woods,  stopped,  circled  around  and 
stopped  again.  We  sat  there  for  only 
a second  or  so  and  you  could  hear 
'em  pilin’  in  the  back.  Then  this  guy 
comes  up  front,  climbs  in  and  says 
'Let’s  go.’  Nothin’  else. 

“We  drove  for  a couple  of 
miles  and  let  ’em  out.  Then  the 
driver  says,  ‘Give  me  $250.’  Well, 
the  guerrilla  said,  ‘I’m  not  giving 
you  a damn  thing.’ 

“‘Gimme  money,’  the  driver 
says.  Then  I hear  this  click-click- 
click  and  all  these  rifles  are  trained 
on  him. 

“Well,  the  driver  kind  of 
raised  his  hand  up  by  his  head,  like  a 
salute  and  he  told  this  guy,  ‘You 
don't  think  I'd  be  dumb  enough  to 
come  out  here  alone,  do  you?  I got 
snipers  in  the  woods,  there,  and  if  I 
drop  this  hand  they’ll  cut  ya’ll 
down.” 

“I  knew  he  didn’t  have  no- 
body out  there,  but  he  was  playing 
this  like  it  was  for  real.  So  the  guer- 


rillas argued  around  and  finally  got 
him  talked  down  to  $200.  But  they 
has  me  scared  for  awhile  — they  all 
seemed  serious!” 

Not  All  Drama.  Not  all  en- 
counters are  quite  this  dramatic. 
“Fella  I know  out  here  in  the 
woods,”  Warf  says,  “kinda  felt  the 
call  of  nature,  so  he  goes  over  by 
some  bushes  and  starts  lettin'  down 
his  drawers. 

“All  of  a sudden  this  voice  in 
the  bushes  says,  ‘Sir,  please  don’t 
do  that  here.’  He  looks  up  and 
there’s  a whole  bunch  of  guys 
around  and  one  in  the  very  bush  in 
front  of  him,  lookin'  kind  of  worried 
!” 

Civil  Affairs.  Adjusting 
problems  of  civilian  desires  and  tac- 
tical needs  calls  for  expertise  of 
Civil  Affairs  (CA)  soldiers.  These 
specialists  work  out  everything  from 
civilian  evacuation  plans  to  sanita- 
tion facilities.  Typical  was  the  prob- 
lem of  evacuating  a number  of 
civilian  families  from  an  area  of  ex- 
pected hypothetical  conflict.  CA  of- 
ficers designated  certain  areas  for 
displaced  persons  and  reserved  cer- 
tain roads  for  traffic  to  the  evacua- 
tion point.  They  kept  other  roads 
clear  for  movement  of  military  sup- 
plies and  troops. 

But  not  everyone  could  be 
moved  easily,  the  students  found. 
One  woman  refused  to  leave  her 
home  without  taking  along  her  flock 
of  20,000  chickens.  CA  people  sol- 
ved the  problem  by  promising  her 
chickens  would  be  carefully 
watched  in  her  absence. 

In  other  ways,  experts  help 
smooth  relations  between  the  tacti- 
cal commander  and  the  local 
populace.  To  head  off  problems  be- 
fore they  happen  and  resolve  issues 
before  they  blow  up,  officers  meet 
with  local  community  leaders  to 
form  a Civil-Military  Affairs  Coun- 
cil (CMAC).  The  council  includes 


“key  communicators”  — local 
heads  of  government,  newspaper 
editors,  clergymen.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  members  and  prominent 
businessmen. 

In  one  such  meeting  Captain 
Thomas  F.  McKean,  commander  of 
B Company,  1 /508th , explains  to 
CMAC  members  why  he  and  his 
men  are  there.  “There  are  many 
textile  factories  around  here,”  he 
says.  “The  guerrillas  could  burn  or 
destroy  them.  We  want  to  protect 
this  stuff  so  things  can  run  as  nor- 
mally as  possible. 

“We  have  to  have  face-to- 
face  communication.  Otherwise,  it 
might  look  to  you  like  we’re  trying 
to  take  over,  which  we’re  not.  We’ll 
be  successful  here  if  you  continue  to 
live  as  you  did  before  the  guerrillas 
came.  Our  mission  is  to  help  your 
legal  government  re-establish  con- 
trol within  its  boundaries.” 

Lessons  Learned.  Later, 
the  lanky  ex-Marine  says  of  IMA, 
“When  I first  got  out  here  I didn’t 
know  what  Civil  Affairs  or 
Psychological  Operations  was.  I 
just  had  to  sit  back  and  say  to  these 
guys,  ‘Tell  me  what  you  can  do  for 
me.’  And  they’ve  really  taught  me  a 
lot.” 

Charlie  Company  comman- 
der, Captain  Louis  Curl,  expresses 
what  he  learned  more  bluntly:  “You 
can’t  go  into  an  area,  kick  ass  and 
take  names.  In  a guerrilla  situation 
you  can’t  get  anywhere  without  the 
support  of  the  people.  And  I’ve  got- 
ten that  support  through  my  Psyops 
and  CA  people.” 

“The  idea  behind  this  exer- 
cise is  not  only  to  provide  a test  for 
our  students,  but  also  to  provide 
some  really  meaty  training  for 
everyone  involved,”  says  one  sol- 
dier. “We’re  not  nearly  as  in- 
terested in  who  wins  or  loses,  but  in 
how  we  play  the  Robin  Sage  game.” 
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The  reason  for  the  delay  was  the  issue  of 
discharges.  OSD’s  decision  means  that  when  a 
soldier  is  confirmed  as  a drug  abuser  he  may  be 
compelled  to  enter  a rehabilitation  program. 
However,  he  or  she  may  not  be  separated  with 
less  than  an  honorable  discharge  if  the  only 
available  evidence  of  taking  drugs  is  the  uri- 
nalysis result. 

“We  had  a discussion,  despite  the  OSD 
decision,  among  our  own  discharge  people,” 
says  COL  Sargent.  “They  said  that  the  kind  of 
discharge  issued  in  such  cases  should  be  based 
on  the  soldier’s  overall  character  of  service  — 
just  as  in  other  administrative  separations. 
While  we  also  preferred  this  solution,  the 
court’s  decision  ruled  it  out.” 

Test  Procedure.  Back  in  the  classroom 
the  specialist  is  finishing  his  talk.  “.  . . and  if 
you’re  wondering  what  happens  if  you  refuse  to 
be  tested,  well,  the  order  to  deposit  a urine 
specimen  is  a legal  order.  You  can  be  charged 
with  disobeying  a direct  order  if  you  don’t  par- 
ticipate. 

“When  your  name  is  called  come  up  and 
get  a bottle.  Take  it  to  the  latrine  down  the  hall 
and  then  bring  it  back  here  three-quarters  full.” 
As  the  men  pass  each  other  going  in  and 
out  of  the  latrine  door  they  joke  and  make  off- 
color remarks.  But  in  talking  afterwards  the 
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joking  stops.  One  Specialist  5 testee  has  been  on  active 
duty  a little  more  than  4 years.  During  that  time  he’s 
been  tested  a total  of  three  times  — twice  in  Korea  and 
now.  He’s  not  sure  what  purpose  the  test  results  serve. 

“If  I were  on  drugs  and  in  such  a state  of  mind 
that  I thought  I was  too  good  to  go  for  help,  then  this 
would  be  one  way  I could  get  help. 

“But  it  all  depends  on  what  they’re  going  to  use 
the  test  results  for.  If  they're  used  the  way  it  was  ex- 
plained to  us  — to  help  the  soldier  — then  it’s  a wonder- 
ful thing.  If  it’s  just  used  to  harass  a man  then  it’s  some- 
thing else  again.’’ 

Check  Results.  While  in  Korea,  he  says  he 
knew  a few  soldiers  whose  tests  should  have  come  back 
positive  but  didn't.  “So  that's  another  shakey  thing 
about  these  tests.  How  good  are  they?’’ 

What  he  didn’t  know  was  that,  except  in  Europe, 
the  Army  only  tests  for  three  drugs  — all  morphine 
based  drugs  (opiates),  amphetamines  and  barbiturates. 
In  Europe  the  Army  also  tests  for  methaqualone. 
Laboratory  tests  are  extremely  accurate,  with  detection 
based  on  how  long  after  the  drug  has  been  ingested. 

The  next  soldier  thinks  his  test  will  come  back 
positive.  He’s  unsure  just  what  will  happen  if  it  does. 

“I’m  on  different  medications  for  allergies,’’  he 
says.  “If  the  test  does  show  up  positive  I have  my 
medical  records  to  back  me  up.  But  you’re  guilty  until 
proven  innocent  — that’s  the  bad  part.  It  isn’t  supposed 
to  be  that  way  but  when  you're  going  to  a drug  rehabili- 
tation program,  you're  guilty.  At  least  some  people  look 
at  you  that  way.’’ 

He  joined  the  Army  a little  more  than  2 years 
ago  and  has  been  tested  six  times  — once  during  his 
induction  processing,  twice  in  basic  training,  once  in 
AIT,  again  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  now. 

Not  Harassment.  “I  really  don’t  look  at  being 
tested  as  a form  of  harassment.  I sort  of  laugh  about  the 
whole  thing  because  to  me  it’s  more  or  less  a big  joke. 
They're  not  going  to  find  anything  in  me  ....  I just 
don’t  like  the  idea  that  they  can  do  it  to  you  and  then  put 
you  in  a rehab  center.” 

He  can  understand  why  the  Army  is  trying  to 
detect  soldiers  on  hard  drugs:  “When  a guy  is  on  some- 
thing hard  that  could  cause  flashbacks,  I wouldn’t  want 


to  work  with  him.” 

But  he  also  says,  “The  other  stuff  I can’t  see. 
Now  take  pot  smoking.  I’ve  been  with  people,  even 
done  it  myself,  and  it  doesn’t  really  hurt  you.  You  can 
sit  back  and  function  normally.  Whereas  a guy  on  hard 
stuff  might  freak-out  and  blow  you  up  or  something.” 

Most  soldiers  don’t  look  at  urine  testing  as  a 
form  of  harassment.  But  there’s  a general  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  program  and  what  it’s  supposed  to  ac- 
complish. Some  feel  it’s  a waste  of  both  time  and 
money. 

COL  Sargent  believes  that  the  alcohol/drug 
abuse  prevention  program  helps  the  Army  and  the 
abuser  by  finding  a person  before  he’s  made  up  his  mind 
that  drugs  are  going  to  be  a part  of  his  life  style.  Before 
he’s  made  that  decision  he’s  more  susceptible  to  re- 
habilitation. 

“Look  at  urine  testing  as  a personnel  conserva- 
tion program  for  the  Army,  as  opposed  to  identifying 
drug  abusers  and  putting  them  in  a pseudo-rehab  prog- 
ram with  the  foregone  conclusion  they're  going  to  be 
separated,”  says  COL  Sargent.  “It’s  disliked  by  some 
soldiers  because  it  constitutes,  to  some  degree,  a 
threat.” 

Random  Selection.  This  kind  of  testing  is  done 
by  using  a random  number  table  and  a Social  Security 
number  selection  system.  By  using  this  method  a sol- 
dier should  be  tested  a minimum  of  1.2  times  a year  in 
CONUS,  1.6  times  a year  in  Europe  and  3 times  a year 
in  some  parts  of  Southeast  Asia. 

“Take  unit  X for  example,”  says  COL  Sargent. 
“If  a random  number  table  is  used,  for  each  day  of  the 
month  there  would  probably  be  one  or  two  men  tested. 
The  unit  may  have  five  men  tested  on  one  day  and  then 
none  at  all  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  It  could  even  go  2 
weeks  without  testing  anyone  at  all. 

“If  the  unit  system  or  partition  system  (group- 
ings of  12  individuals,  numbered  and  then  selected  ran- 
domly) is  used,  what  may  really  happen  is  that  the 
whole  company  — say  150  people  — will  be  sent. 

“If  they’re  under  the  1.6  rate  of  testing  then  the 
whole  unit  could  go  10  or  11  months  without  being 
tested  again.  This  may  tell  the  troops  in  that  company 
that  they  can  operate  as  they  please  without  fear  of 
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being  tested  again  for  almost  a year.  There  is,  however, 
a statistical  possibility  that  the  same  unit  could  be 
selected  again  for  testing  within  the  year. 

“An  underlying  factor  in  how  often  we  test  is  the 
cost  (about  $2.50  per  test),  but  more  important  to  me  is 
the  harassment  of  the  troops  if  other  than  individual 
random  selection  is  used.” 

“Testing  could  be  a form  of  harassment  if  im- 
properly used,”  COL  Sargent  says.  When  the  indi- 
vidual random  test  is  used,  samples  can  be  taken  in  unit 
latrines,  under  the  supervison  of  the  unit  NCOs.  The 
First  Sergeant  can  tag  and  forward  samples  to  a central 
point  where  they're  picked  up  for  testing.  Only  a few 
men  are  involved  and  training  isn't  affected. 

Not  Realistic.  “When  you  start  fiddling  around 
with  a whole  company  or  battalion  of  people,  trying  to 
account  for  them  all,  and  restricting  training  just  to  get 
the  desired  number  of  samples  a day  or  a week,  it  isn't 
realistic.  You  know  full  well  that  90  percent  of  those 
people  aren't  abusers. 

“There's  another  aspect  to  testing  a large  group 
at  one  time.  Forming  up,  accounting  for  everyone  by 
roll  call,  takes  time.  Marching  the  men  a mile  to  a cen- 
tral facility  or  even  if,  as  some  installations  do,  using  a 
truck  outfitted  with  urinals  — sort  of  a mass  production 
collection  point  — only  a few  men  can  be  tested  at  a 
time  so  the  tests  can  be  controlled. 

“Then  you've  got  the  guy  who’s  waited  in  line 
the  whole  time  and  after  he  gets  up  to  the  urinal  says,  ‘1 
can't  pee.  Sergeant.’  Out  of  750  people  it  wouldn't  be 
unusual  for  maybe  50  soldiers  to  fall  in  that  category. 
Then  you  have  700  people  waiting  on  50  men  to  urinate. 

“Testing  a battalion,  you’re  talking  about  a full 
day  trying  to  get  everyone  tested.  Just  the  administra- 
tive harassment  associated  with  a random  test  of  such  a 
large  unit  is  just  not  efficient,”  says  COL  Sargent. 

Other  Angles.  Another  form  of  urinalysis  test- 
ing is  command  directed.  Unlike  the  random  test,  which 
touches  only  those  men  and  women  25  years  old  and 
under,  anyone  can  be  directed  to  take  a urine  test. 

“What  we’re  doing  here,”  says  COL  Sargent, 
“is  trying  to  find  out  why  the  soldier  isn’t  performing  at 
the  level  he  should  be.  And  then  correct  that  situation, 
not  castigate  him  by  saying,  ‘You’re  a damn  drug 
abuser.'  That's  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  — to  accuse 
a man  falsely. 

“I've  found  soldiers  who  manifest  the  same  in- 
dicators as  drug  abusers  and  found  out  there's  a finan- 
cial or  family  problem.  They’re  reluctant  to  talk  about  it 
because  it's  something  personal.” 

COL  Sargent  thinks  a good  commander  or  NCO 
can  find  the  problem  and  then  help  eliminate  it.  Then  if 
the  soldier  isn't  having  trouble  with  car  payments,  pay 
foul-ups,  girl  or  wife  or  other  problems,  then  — and 
only  then  — should  he  be  sent  for  a command-directed 
urine  test. 

Other  reasons  for  this  kind  of  test  could  be  a 
doctor’s  recommendation  to  a commander  or  a request 
by  military  police  after  a man  has  been  picked  up  on  a 
drug  offense.  Regardless  of  the  reason  used  to  test  a 


man,  positive  tests  must  have  clinical  confirmation. 

Safeguards.  The  soldier  and  his  medical  record 
must  be  evaluated  by  a physician  to  make  certain  the 
man  is  a drug  abuser.  If  he  or  she  is  on  some  sort  of 
medication  that  shows  up  in  the  tests  then  nothing 
further  is  done.  If  confirmed  as  an  abuser  however,  he 
is  entered  in  a rehabilitation  program. 

If  the  program  staff  determines  that  the  soldier 
would  profit  from  a short  period  of  intensive  rehabilita- 
tion away  from  his  unit  and  job,  he  may  be  placed  in  the 
installation  half-way  house  for  about  2 weeks. 

Or,  he  may  live  in  the  half-way  house  at  night  but 
work  in  his  unit  during  duty  hours.  In  this  case  he  par- 
ticipates in  counseling  and  the  structured  rehabilitation 
environment  of  the  half-way  house  in  the  evening  and 
on  weekends. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  soldier  does  not  re- 
quire any  period  of  residence  in  the  half-way  house;  he 
lives  and  works  in  his  unit  and  goes  to  the  half-way 
house  for  counseling  only. 

“We  don’t  have  any  pre-selected  method  of 
treatment,”  says  COL  Sargent.  “It  depends  on  what 
method  works  the  best  on  the  individual.  It  could  be 
transcendental  meditation.  We  have  one  post  that  uses 
hypnosis  very  successfully.  It  could  be  milieu  therapy, 
one  on  one.  It  could  be  group  therapy.  Sometimes  a 
man  will  respond  only  to  the  chaplain,  but  we  try  to  get 
to  the  guy  and  tailor  a program  that  will  get  him  back 
where  he  should  be. 

If  the  soldier  successfully  makes  it  through  the 
14-day  period  he  returns  to  his  unit.  For  the  rest  of  the 
60  days  his  return  visits  to  the  center  are  reduced  both 
in  length  and  intensity.  His  urine  is  tested  a minimum  of 
four  times  monthly  on  a random  basis. 

“The  normal  wear  period  for  drugs  being  ex- 
creted in  the  urine  is  about  3 to  4 days,  sometimes  5,” 
says  COL  Sargent.  “So  during  the  rehab  period  he  gets 
four  tests  a month  at  random,  about  once  a week.” 

Graduating.  Once  the  soldier  has  completed  the 
60-day  period  of  active  help  he  moves  into  the  10-month 
follow-up  program.  This  is  designed  to  reinforce  his 
intent  to  stay  off  drugs.  The  soldier  gets  two  counseling 
sessions  a month  but  can  request  more. 

The  entire  rehabilitation  program  is  based  on 
making  an  early  decision  as  to  whether  the  soldier  can 
be  helped  to  overcome  his  use  of  drugs.  The  comman- 
der, physician  and  counselor  stay  in  close  contact  and 
work  as  a team  to  restore  the  abuser  as  a productive 
soldier.  If  it’s  apparent  that  he  has  no  desire  to  be 
helped  then  the  decision  can  be  made  to  discharge  him 
from  the  Army. 

Many  soldiers  regard  urinalysis  as  petty  harass- 
ment. Granted,  if  the  program  is  selectively  applied  it 
can  take  on  that  quality.  But  if  a troop  is  straight,  he  has 
nothing  to  worry  about,  because  of  the  safeguards  built 
into  the  system. 

Even  if  a soldier  is  not  straight,  urinalysis  can 
help  him  get  that  way,  if  he  really  wants  to  be. 
Urinalysis  just  may  be  the  drug-troubled  troop's  poten- 
tial best  friend.  £ 
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At  Fort  Benning  it  was  much  the 
same  story.  With  48  hours  notice,  workers 
converted  Wilbur  School,  a post  kindergar- 
ten, into  a home  for  orphans.  The  school,  set 
back  from  the  road  and  surrounded  by  tall 
trees  in  a picturesque  setting,  offered  a per- 
fect temporary  home  for  the  little  ones. 

Calls  asking  about  the  children  came 
mostly  from  people  who  wanted  to  adopt. 
“The  first  2 days  we  received  no  less  than 
2,000  calls  from  all  over  the  country, "says 
Ben  Walburn,  a Fort  Benning  information 
officer. 

Gifts  and  Helpers.  Chaplain  (Col- 
onel) Sterling  Wetherell,  chief  chaplain  for 
the  Infantry  Center  at  Fort  Benning,  was  in 
charge  of  donations  and  volunteers.  There 
were  plenty  of  each  — 48  cribs  and  mattres- 
ses, 316  cases  of  baby  food,  289  cases  of 
disposable  diapers  and  two-and-one-half 
tons  of  clothing.  Three  truckloads  of  clo- 
thing came  from  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

There  also  was  an  abundance  of  vol- 
unteers — 200  took  shifts  for  each  of  the  first 
5 days.  In  addition,  the  34th  Medical  Battal- 
ion was  assigned  to  provide  about  40  addi- 
tional workers  for  each  shift.  “It's  beautiful 
training  for  the  men  and  a beau 
ence.”  says  Major  Jo  Wolf,  a trairu 


Voluntary  effort  by  troops  and  dependents 
shows  how  deeply  the  Army  community 
cares  for  people. 


Betty  Tisdale  led  an  airlift  of  217 
children  from  AnLac  Orphanage 
in  Vietnam. 


Ellen  Dollack  smiles  at  her 
daughter  Trista,  one  of  “Fort 
Benning’s  babies.” 


The  soldiers  all  had  their  favo- 
rites. For  SP4  Cliff  Branch  it  was 
5-year-old  Hoia. 


for  the  34th. 

Anyone  who  could  speak  Viet- 
namese was  recruited.  “At  first  we  tried  to 
find  anyone  who  could  speak  Vietnamese,” 
says  Chaplain  Wetherell,  “but  the  Viet- 
namese people  speak  in  different  dialects. 
Most  of  these  kids  were  from  the  southern 
part  of  South  Vietnam,  so  we  had  to  find 
people  who  could  speak  that  dialect.”  The 
Presidio  sought  out  interpreters,  including 
Vietnamese  wives  of  soldiers  and  Viet- 
namese students  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

ACS  Aid.  To  assist  the  new  arrivals, 
the  Presidio  got  support  from  nearly  all  the 
small  post’s  units  and  from  civilians  in  the 
San  Francisco  area.  Volunteer  effort  was 
coordinated  by  the  Army  Community  Ser- 
vice (ACS). 

At  least  150  mattresses  were  spread 
out  on  the  floor  of  Flarmon  Flail  along  with 
sheets,  pillows,  blankets  and  baby  supplies. 
The  504th  Military  Police  Battalion  was 
alerted  for  24-hour  security  duty. 

At  Fort  Benning,  Red  Cross  volun- 
teers whisked  the  children  from  the  plane  to 
Wilbur  School  where  they  were  immediately 
identifed  and  tagged.  There  was  a good 
reason  for  the  quick  sorting.  On  the  plane 
coming  from  Vietnam,  some  frisky  little  pas- 
sengers had  traded  identification  bracelets. 
For  a while  it  was  a game  of  who’s  who. 

After  their  arrival  it  was  round-the- 
clock  work  getting  the  youngsters  settled. 
Many  of  the  orphans  suffered  from  malnu- 
trition, pneumonia  and  dehydration  — 
caused  partly  from  24  hours  of  travel  and 
partly  by  living  conditions  in  Vietnam.  Sol- 
diers at  the  Presidio  were  averaging  12-hour 
shifts,  but  worked  straight  through  for  the 
first  2 days. 

Strain  of  Waiting.  The  transporting 
of  the  orphans  to  the  U.  S.  was  equally 
strenuous  for  waiting  parents.  For  Specialist 
5 Richard  Dollack  and  his  wife.  Ellen,  the 
children’s  arrival  at  Fort  Benning  finally 
brought  relief.  Their  adopted  daughter, 
6-month-old  Trista  Myanh,  was  among  the 
refugees.  They  had  applied  to  get  her  earlier 
in  March,  and  when  the  Vietnam  situation 
became  critical,  the  Dollacks  thought  they 
might  never  see  Trista. 

Realizing  that  it  was  “now  or  never,” 
SP5  Dollack  tried  to  get  to  Vietnam  himself. 
At  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  California  he 
saw  Vietnamese  children  coming  into  the 
country.  “I  couldn’t  take  it  mentally,”  he 
says  “If  things  didn’t  straighten  out  so  1 
could  get  my  daughter,  I didn’t  know  what  I 
would  do.” 

It  took  SP5  Dollack  8 days  to  get  as 


far  as  Hawaii,  and  the  worsening  conditions 
in  Vietnam  prevented  him  from  going 
further.  “People  went  out  of  their  way  to 
help  me,”  he  says.  “They  made  calls  all 
over  the  place.”  SP5  Dollack  wound  up 
back  in  California  where  he  joined  Mrs. 
Tisdale’s  group  in  Long  Beach.  Trista  was 
one  of  the  children  in  her  group. 

Smiling  at  Last.  Finally  arriving  at 
Fort  Benning’s  Lawson  Army  Airfield,  SP5 
Dollack  was  the  first  off  the  plane  — carry- 
ing his  new  little  girl.  After  a week’s  stay  at 
Martin  Army  Hospital  with  a mild  case  of 
pneumonia,  Trista  was  sent  home  to  her 
parents.  “At  first  she  was  very  insecure, 
quiet,  almost  pitiful,”  says  Ellen  Dollack. 
“The  next  morning  she  started  smiling.” 

The  orphans  reacted  quickly  to  all  the 
attention  offered  them  at  Lort  Benning. 
“You  can’t  believe  how  much  better  these 
kids  look  after  a week,”  says  Chaplain 
Wetherell. 

Some  of  the  workers  worried  that 
they  were  beginning  to  spoil  the  children, 
who  ranged  from  2 weeks  to  14  years  old. 
During  the  day  there  was  usually  one  adult 
on  duty  for  each  orphan.  “They're  going  to 
blossom,”  said  Willian  Tremitiere,  an  adop- 
tion coordinator  of  Tressler-Lutheran  Ser- 
vice Associates.  “There  have  been  marvel- 
ous changes.” 

The  soldiers  all  seemed  to  have  their 
favorites.  Specialist  4 Cliff  Branch's  was 
Hoia,  a pretty  5-year-old  girl.  “I  taught  her 
the  ABCs.  She  can  say  them  by  herself 
now,”  says  SP4  Branch  proudly.  Hoia 
taught  him  a little  Vietnamese  in  return  — 
“sak  mau”  was  one  expression.  “It  means, 
'This  time  I'll  let  you  go,  but  not  next 
time.’  ” he  says. 

Extra  Duty.  Like  other  volunteers, 
SP4  Branch  worked  his  regular  duties,  then 
showed  up  for  a daily  8 hours  at  Wilbur 
School.  Some  volunteers  were  housewives 
with  children  of  their  own.  One  said,  “My 
children  are  older.  I wanted  to  help  out  and 
be  useful.  Besides,  I like  working  with  small 
babies.” 

Some  of  the  children’s  names  were 
hard  to  say,  so  often  they  received  tempo- 
rary new  ones.  One  volunteer  called  her 
toddling  charge  “Michelle”  because  “she 
just  seems  like  a Michelle.” 

Then  there  was  “Escape  Charlie,”  a 
green-shirted  little  boy  in  a red  cowboy  hat. 
He  gained  a reputation  as  an  instigator,  fre- 
quently hid  in  closets  and  traded  beds  with 
other  roommates  during  the  night. 

Being  head  of  the  volunteers  was  hec- 
tic for  Chaplain  Wetherell.  He  had  to  make 
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sure  there  were  enough  volunteers  to  cover 
the  4-  to  6-hour  shifts.  This  meant  he  needed 
120  helpers  a day.  His  duties  kept  him  run- 
ning back  and  forth  to  the  school  at  least  five 
times  a day. 

Then  there  were  the  errands  for  “lit- 
tle" necessities  such  as  yogurt  for  a baby’s 
special  diet,  or  500  balloons  for  a clown 
show.  Besides,  he  had  to  pull  his  time  as  one 
of  the  chaplains  always  on  duty  — even  if  it 
meant  coming  in  for  the  2:00  a.m.  shift. 
"The  project  is  a success,”  says  Chaplain 
Wetherell.  "because  of  the  people  who  live 
here  at  Fort  Benning." 

Special  diet.  Sergeant  First  Class 
Verle  Anderson,  the  mess  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  three  crews  of  cooks  and  hel- 
pers, saw  a big  difference  between  feeding 
Vietnamese  children  and  American  soldiers. 
"There's  no  way  we  can  prepare  the  food  as 
it  was  prepared  for  them  in  Vietnam,"  says 
SFC  Anderson.  "While  basically  we're 
feeding  them  the  same  food  as  they've  been 
used  to  eating,  the  Vietnamese  use  an  en- 
tirely different  type  of  seasoning. 

"The  children  get  rice  with  every 
meal  — rice  to  them  is  like  steak  to  us.”  says 
SFC  Anderson.  His  cooks  prepared  an  es- 
timated 400  pounds  of  rice  during  the  first 
week  of  the  orphans'  stay  at  Fort  Benning. 


But  they  didn't  like  the  American- 
made  soy  sauce  served  with  their  rice.  Again 
Chaplain  Wetherell  was  dispatched,  this 
time  to  an  oriental  store  downtown  for  a 
special  type  of  nuoc  mam  sauce  containing 
fish  oil.  "They  really  go  for  it,”  says  SFC 
Anderson,  "And  they're  gradually  begin- 
ning to  accept  the  soy  sauce  we  normally 
serve.” 

Concern  and  Care.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  concern  among  the  children 
over  what  was  happening.  MAJ  Wolf  said. 
"They're  worried  about  what  happens  to 
their  friends.  They  keep  asking,  ‘When  am  I 
going,  where  am  I going?'  ” But  eventually 
"Benning's  Babies”  began  departing  for 
their  new  homes  and  families. 

From  all  the  people  who  worked  at 
An  Lac  Orphanage  relocated  to  Fort  Ben- 
ning, Harmon  Hall  at  the  Presidio,  Fort 
Lewis  and  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center, 
the  word  used  most  often  to  describe  the 
experience  was  "fantastic.” 

The  Presidio's  post  commander. 
Colonel  Robert  Kane  summed  up  the  opera- 
tion: "This  shows  how  deeply  the  Army 
community  cares  for  people.  The  fantastic 
voluntary  effort  by  our  troops  and  depen- 
dents should  be  a source  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction.”  A 


Harmon  Hall,  along  with 
two  other  buildings  at 
the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  became  a 
temporary  nursery  for 
more  than  1,200  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian 
orphans. 
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PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 

Code-A-Phone 

Soldiers  in  Career  Management  Fields 
71  and  74  can  now  relate  their  woes  to 
Washington  by  telephone.  Code-a- 
phone  was  established  to  process  quer- 
ies when  there  isn't  enough  time  to  go 
through  normal  command  channels  . 
Dialing  the  code-a-phone  number  after 
duty  hours  will  connect  you  with  the 
Enlisted  Personnel  Directorate's  per- 
sonnel/admin division . Callers  can  ex- 
pect a reply  within  2 weeks.  Emer- 
gency matters  will  be  given  priority 
and  answered  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
number  to  call  is  autovon  221-8337  or 
commercial  202-325-8337. 

Auto  Imports 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  proposed  amendments  to  Federal 
regulations  on  importing  automobiles 
equipped  with  catalytic  converters . 

The  proposal  would  prohibit  shipment 
of  the  automobile  into  the  U .S  . , if  it  has 
been  driven  overseas , until  it  conforms 
with  U .S  . emission  standards.  Cars 
equipped  with  catalytic  converters  must 
run  on  unleaded  gas,  which  is  not  gen- 
erally available  overseas.  Using  leaded 
gas  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the 
converter  and  thus  the  car's  emissions 
do  not  meet  U .S  . standards . The  pro- 
posed changes  will  apply  to  1976  models 
and  beyond. 


ROTC  Scholarships 

Last  chance  to  apply  for  one  of  the  300 
Army  ROTC  4-year  scholarships  which 
will  be  awarded  in  this  year's  early  se- 
lection cycle . For  applications , due  by 
August  31,  write:  Army  ROTC,  P.O. 
Box  12703,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19134. 
Winners  will  be  announced  October  15. 
Early  applications  will  be  reconsidered 
during  regular  selections , which  are 
announced  in  April , 1976.  Deadline  for 
these  applicatiors  is  December  1. 

Another  Bennie 

In  a June  item  "Another  Bennie"  we  s 
that  the  Army  will  engrave  your  n 
the  back  of  your  military  medals . 
right,  but  you  don't  need  the  Engrav 
Request  XCP  Form  1130.  Just  ship  t 
medals  to:  U .S . Army  Support  Activity, 
2800  South  20th  St. , Philadelphia,  Pa. , 
19101,  ATTN:  STSAP-AS . Include 
your  printed  or  typed  name  and  the  ad- 
dress where  you  want  the  medals  sent . 
Don't  send  the  plastic  case,  lapel  button 
or  service  ribbon. 

USAR  Clinic  Specialists 

Army  clinical  specialists  who  are  get- 
ting "short"  should  consider  joining  the 
Army  Reserve  after  they  ETS . The  Re- 
serve has  1100  openings  in  duties  sim- 
ilar to  licensed  practical  or  vocational 
nurses . Check  out  the  opportunities 
available  with  your  local  Army  Re- 
serve representative . 
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Ranger 

The  1st  and  2d  Ranger  Battalions  of  the 
75th  Infantry  now  have  openings  for 
infantrymen  and  soldiers  in  combat 
support  fields.  The  1st  of  the  75th  is  at 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga. , and  the  2d  of  the 
75th  is  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  Special 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  volunteers 
in  the  following  MOS  categories:  05B, 

94B , 91B , 76Y , 31B,  36K  and  13E.  Vol- 
unteers in  grade  E-4  and  below  must  be 
airborne  qualified;  E-5s  and  above 
must  have  completed  both  airborne  and 
ranger  training.  However,  you  may 
complete  the  required  training  en  route 
to  your  new  unit.  If  you’re  ready  to  be 
a ranger , better  get  your  application  in 
to  MILPERCEN  soon . 

Extensions 

Soldiers  who  fail  their  primary  MOS 
test  may  extend  their  enlistment  obliga- 
tion up  to  12  months  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  anew  PMOS.  Under  a revised 
AR  601-280,  commanding  officers  can 
approve  a waiver  if  they  feel  reclassifi- 
cation is  warranted . These  extensions 
may  be  added  to  previous  extensions, 
but  they  may  not  push  the  total  extended 
service  time  over  4 years . 

OPO  Reorganization 

The  Officer  Personnel  Directorate  (OPD) 
at  MILPERCEN  is  back  in  the  swing  of 
things  after  reorganizing  and  moving 
offices.  Changes  include  organization 
of  new  divisions  for  lieutenant  colonels , 
majors  and  warrant  officers . Three 
divisions — combat  arms , combat  support 
and  combat  service  support--were  set 
up  for  company  grade  officers.  Here 
are  some  phone  numbers:  LTC:  325- 

7890;  MAJ:  325-8117;  Warrant  Officer: 
325-7831;  Combat  Arms:  325-7813; 
Combat  Support:  325-0628;  Combat 
Service  Support:  325-7446.  The  area 
code  is  202;  the  autovon  221. 
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NEW  LEAVE  POLICY 

4-Day  Pass 

Newly  revised  AR  630-5  establishes  a 
4-day  special  pass  period . Passes  are 
issued  as  recognition  for  exceptional 
performance  of  duty , to  attend  certain 
events , to  handle  personal  problems , 
to  vote , or  as  compensatory  time-off 
for  long  or  arduous  duty . The  4-day 
pass  must  include  at  least  2 non-duty 
days . Thus , it  may  begin  at  the  end  of 
duty  on  a Thursday  and  end  with  the 
beginning  of  duty  the  following  Monday . 

PCS  Leaves 

Soldiers  completing  BCT  and  AIT  are 
authorized  15  days  leave  when  trans- 
ferring within  CONUS  and  20  days 
leave  when  going  overseas . Soldiers 
en  route  from  BCT  to  an  AIT  school  or 
course  lasting  more  than  10  weeks  can 
be  granted  up  to  15  days  leave  plus 
travel  time . They  can  also  get  up  to 
an  additional  15  days  leave  to  coincide 
with  the  start  of  the  class . 

Day  of  Grace 

The  ’’day  of  grace”  has  been  eliminated . 
The  revised  AR  630-5  specifically  states 
that  the  day  of  departure  on  leave  is  the 
first  day  and  the  day  of  return  is  the 
last  day  of  leave.  Soldiers  departing 
for  leave  will  be  instructed  to  return 
by  midnight  on  the  day  indicated  in 
Item  8b,  DA  Form  31. 

More ... 

Other  leave  policies  include  granting  in- 
definite excess  leave  to  soldiers  await- 
ing punitive  or  administrative  discharge 
and  provisions  for  leave  for  prenatal 
and  postpartum  care.  There  is  also  en- 
vironmental and  morale  leave  for  sol- 
diers in  designated  remote  areas . 
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Sponsors 

Persons  desiring  to  sponsor  Vietnamese 


Bicentennial  Forum 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities has  released  a calendar  that  may 
serve  as  a centerpiece  for  all  bicenten- 
nial programs.  It's  called  the  American 
Issues  Forum . Each  month  features  a 
topic  with  sub-topics  each  week . From 
October  26  through  November  22  the 
topic  is  "Certain  Unalienable  Rights." 
The  Forum  is  designed  so  all  Americans 
may  engage  in  serious  discussion , 
month  by  month , of  fundamental  issues . 
If  you'd  like  to  be  heard  on  these  issues, 
write  to  SOLDIERS  . No  long  disserta- 
tions please , but  if  you  have  a hundred 
words  or  less  to  say,  we  want  to  hear 
them . Letters  on  the  October-Nov ember 


families  should  examine  the  following 


topic  must  arrive  NLT  September  1. 

WHAT  ARE  YOU  PAYING? 


considerations . A prospective  sponsor 
should:  • Be  willing  to  sponsor  the 
family  for  a minimum  of  2 years  if  nec- 
essary; • Agree  to  provide  assistance 
to  family  members  in  locating  permanent 
housing  and  jobs;  • Be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  health  and 
medical  arrangements  for  the  sponsored 
family;  • Possess  the  moral  character 
and  financial  stability  required  to  sup- 
port or  sponsor  a family . After  exam- 
ining these  considerations , persons  de- 
siring to  sponsor  Vietnamese  families 
should  contact:  Interagency  Task  Force 
for  Vietnamese  Relief,  Office  of  Public 
Assistance,  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520.  The  toll  free 
phone  number  is:  1-800-368-1180. 


Guidelines  on  Installment  Credit  Rates 


Financing  agency  or  type  of  loan 

Rates  paid  by  consumer  credit 
users  (equivalent  percent  per 
year  on  unpaid  balance) 

Common 

rate 

Range  of  legal 
maximum  rates 

Cash  lenders: 

Percent 

Percent 

Credit  unions 

12 

12 

Commercial  banks--personal  loans 

12 

12  to  42 

Consumer  finance  companies  under 

small  loan  laws 

30 

24  to  48 

Illegal  lenders 

*42  to  1,200 

Retail  installment  financing  in  24  states 

with  rate  legislation— 12-month  contract: 

New  cars  

12 

12  to  24 

Retail  installment  financing  in  states  with- 

out  rate  legislation — 12-month  contract: 

* 

New  cars 

12 

*12  to  120 

Used  cars 

9 

*19  to  275 

"No  legal  maximum  here.  Figures  show  range  of  actual  rates  reportedly  charged. 
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As  a highlight  of  the  Army  Bicen- 
tennial Birthday  Ball  in  Los  Angeles 
June  14,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Norman  R.  Augustine 
accepted  for  the  Army  this  oil  paint- 
ing entitled  “Vanguard  of  Free- 
dom” by  the  Czech  artist  Jaroslav 
Gebr.  The  artist's  works  range  from 
church  frescoes  to  art  scenes  in 
such  Hollywood  productions  as 
“The  Sting”  and  “Night  Gallery.” 
The  painting  features,  left  to  right: 
Generals  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  John  J. 
Pershing,  “Rough  Rider”  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
and  George  Washington.  Soldier 
figures  at  the  base  depict  major 
periods  in  the  Army's  200-year  his- 
tory. 
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PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 

Leave  Balancing 

Leave  balancing  is  required  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year.  You  can't  carry 
more  than  60  days  leave  over  to  the  next 
fiscal  year . This  may  cause  some  confu- 
sion in  1976  because  the  Army  will  be 
changing  over  to  a new  fiscal  calendar 
— October  1 to  September  30.  FY  76 
ends  June  30,  1976,  but  FY  77  won't  be- 
gin until  October  1,  1976.  This  leaves 
a 3-month  transition  period . Leave  bal- 
ancing will  be  required  June  30,  1976 
and  again  on  September  30,  1977  but  not 
at  the  end  of  the  3-month  transition  peri- 
od— September  30,  1976.  However,  sol- 
diers retiring  or  being  discharged  dur- 
ing that  3-month  period  won't  be  paid 
for  unused  leave  in  excess  of  60  days. 

TIS  Requirements  Change 

E3s,  E4s  and  E5s  now  have  to  meet  new 
time  in  service  (TIS)  requirements  be- 
fore becoming  eligible  for  promotion . 
Time  in  grade  requirements,  however, 
will  not  change.  The  TIS  requirement 
for  E4s  has  gone  from  21  to  24  months. 
For  promotion  to  E5,  soldiers  need  24 
rather  than  21  months  to  enter  the  sec- 
ondary zone  of  consideration . The  num- 
ber of  non-waivered  promotions  to  E4 
is  not  limited . Commanders  may  pro- 
mote all  eligible  E3s  in  their  command 
who  have  at  least  24  months  TIS  and 
meet  all  other  eligibility  requirements. 


Leave  Forms 

If  you're  going  on  leave,  take  a copy  of 
your  DA  Form  31  with  you.  Many  sol- 
diers leaving  their  posts  on  PCS  moves 
with  leave  en  route  are  neglecting  to  do 
this . Without  the  leave  form , in-proces- 
sing can  be  a hassle — for  you  and  for 
your  unit.  It  may  delay  in-processing, 
affect  the  accuracy  of  the  official  leave 
account  for  the  unit  and  result  in  loss 
of  your  pay . 

Officers’  Civil  Schooling 

Officers  can  apply  for  civil  schooling  in 
approximately  50  shortage  disciplines. 

If  you  have  a good  record— one  that 
places  you  at  least  in  the  top  half  of 
your  contemporaries — you  may  be  chos- 
en . If  selected , you  will  be  allowed  up 
to  18  months  to  complete  graduate  study . 
AR  621-1  outlines  application  procedures . 
Other  questions  should  be  referred  to 
your  career  branch  at  MILPERCEN . 


Tour  Extensions 

The  Army  will  continue  the  involuntary 
extension  of  overseas  tours  policy  in- 
definitely. On  April  1,  1975,  the  Army 
extended  short  tours  by  one  month  and 
long  tours  by  three  months.  This  was 
thought  to  be  a temporary  policy  to  hold 
PCS  expenses  down  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year . Now , in  FY  76 , PCS  ex- 
penses are  again  cited  in  the  message 
which  continues  the  policy . 
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ARMY  AT  LARGE 

New  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Martin  R . Hoffmann  was  sworn  in  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  August  5 by 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesin- 
ger.  Secretary  Hoffmann  succeeds  How- 
ard H . Callaway  who  resigned  July  3 to 
become  President  Ford’s  campaign  man- 
ager . The  43-year-old  Hoffmann  has 
served  in  various  government  positions , 
including  general  counsel  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission , since  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  in  1961 . At  the  time  of  his  nom- 
ination Secretary  Hoffmann  was  serving 
as  Department  of  Defense  General 
Counsel.  The  new  secretary  is  a 1955 
OCS  graduate.  He  served  with  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Ky.  , from  1956  to  1958  when  he 
left  active  duty . 

Career  Courses  Cut 

Most  branch  officer  advanced  courses 
will  be  cut  in  length  to  26  weeks  in  FY 
76.  Following  a TRADOC  recommenda- 
tion , electives  will  be  dropped  in  favor 
of  instruction  that  best  prepares  the 
officer  for  his  next  assignment — as  unit 
commander  or  battalion/brigade  staff 
officer . The  advanced  course  for  chap- 
lains remains  at  36  weeks;  for  JAG 
officers  it’s  40  weeks. 

Tank  conversion 

Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
will  get  the  bulk  of  about  1,200  M-48 
tanks  being  converted  to  M-48A5s  by 
mounting  105mm  guns  and  installing 
diesel  engines.  Delivery  begins  in 
October  and  is  expected  to  be  complet- 
ed by  October  1978.  Similarly  modified 
M-48s  proved  themselves  in  the  October 
1973  Middle  East  War. 


Refugee  Enlistees 

Department  of  Defense  announced  that 
former  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  ser- 
vicemen who  meet  standards  and  who 
have  resident  alien  status  will  be  given 
preferential  enlistment  into  the  U .S  . 
military.  Between  6,000  and  8,000  ref- 
ugees fall  into  this  category  . Another 
11,000  to  13,000  male  refugees  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  U .S  . citizens 
for  enlistment. 


Flying  Troops 

Men  of  the  4th  Battalion,  6th  Infantry, 
had  a bird's  eye  view  of  Berlin . Sus- 
pended 60  feet  below  a helicopter,  they 
soared  over  the  city  at  an  altitude  of 
800-1200  feet.  The  soldiers  were  exper- 
iencing "stabo’’  training,  an  extraction 
technique  used  when  a helicopter  can't 
land . Reportedly , the  training  increas- 
ed the  men's  self-confidence  as  "fliers." 
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EED  BACK 


LIKES  FEEDBACK 

I am  writing  this  letter  because  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  Feedback.  I 
haven't  been  reading  SOLDIERS 
magazine  for  too  long.  You  see, 

I never  heard  of  it  until  I came  to 
Germany  in  January  1975. 

As  far  as  I can  tell,  no  one  has 
ever  complimented  you  on  Feedback. 
I think  Feedback  is  a very  good 
part  of  your  magazine  and  I always 
read  it  first.  I think  it  really  gives 
you  the  chance  to  express  how  you 
feel . If  Feedback  wasn't  in  there  I 
probably  wouldn't  have  started 
reading  SOLDIERS  — but  I do. 

I always  look  forward  to  it  each 
month . 

Good  luck  and  keep  up  the  good 
work . 

PFC  Dennis  Killmer 

APO  New  York 

Thank  you  for  your  comment.  Now 
here  is  a representative  sample  of 
this  month's  letters  to  FEEDBACK . 

PREGNANT  SOLDIERS 

I take  offense  at  the  "Pregnant 
Uniform"  article  in  July's  "What's 
New"  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  presented . 

Webster's  Dictionary  states  that 
"soldier"  is  (a)  noun:  a person  in 
military  service,  but  it  also  states 
(b)  verb:  to  pretend  to  work  while 
actually  doing  nothing.  I feel  the 
latter  applies  to  a pregnant  Wac  who 
I do  not  consider  to  be  a soldier 
while  in  the  course  of  pregnancy . 

I am  all  for  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  to  include  their  role  in  com- 
bat so  long  as  they  measure  up  to 
soldier  standards . Being  pregnant 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  measure 
up  to  soldier  standards  which,  by 
the  way,  is  sometimes  not  too  easy 
to  do.  A look  around  any  post  will 


tell  you  that.  The  term  soldier  is 
not  easily  earned  and,  once  it  is, 
it  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  I 
would  hate  to  think  what  it  would 
be  like  to  fight  a war  with  pregnant 
soldiers . 

I very  seldom  get  public  with  my 
opinions  on  today's  Army,  but  I 
couldn't  pass  this  one  up.  It  tends 
to  put  egg  on  my  face  as  well  as  oth- 
er soldiers' . Bring  it  on  ladies,  I 
haven't  had  a good  argument  in  a 
long  time.  I will  say  "no  offense 
intended"  but  we  are  talking  about 
soldiers  and  the  Army  and  I am  in- 
volved in  both.  I do  not  like  to  see 
either  of  them  run  down. 

CW2  Louis  J.  Rochat,  III 

Fort  Hood,  T ex  . 

RECORD  TARNISHED 

When  I read  your  "Diary  of  an  Al- 
coholic" in  the  July  edition  of  SOL- 
DIERS, I thought  I was  reading  about 
myself.  Bob's  story  paralleled  mine 
with  little  deviation.  My  good  rec- 
ord of  almost  25  years  is  now  tar- 
nished with  a record  of  disciplinary 
actions.  What's  the  price  of  a 
couple  of  beers? 

Three  months  ago  I acknowledged 
the  fact  that  I was  an  alcoholic  and 
with  the  understanding  help  of  my 
commander  and  supervisor  I got  in 
with  AA . I started  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery and  for  6 weeks  I went 
"dry."  The  cobwebs  started  clear- 
ing and  I began  feeling  good  about 
life.  But  I let  my  guard  down,  had 
a couple  of  beers  and  wound  up  be- 
ing charged  with  drunk  driving.  My 
family,  CO,  fellow  NCOs--all  who 
tried  to  help--l  let  them  down.  It 
isn't  easy  to  face  them.  Soon  I'll 
be  formally  punished  but  in  this  in- 
terim it's  been  tough.  It  should  be. 

I deserve  it . 

I hope  there'll  be  some  room  in 


one  of  your  coming  editions  for  this. 
It  might  help  someone  in  a similar 
situation.  It's  not  what  you  go 
through  that  counts,  but  how  you 
live  through  it.  I'm  going  to  recov- 
er; I'm  a responsible  person. 

A Senior  NCO 

APO  New  York 

WHY  NOT  EW? 

Reference  your  June  '75  issue, 
"Who  reads  SOLDIERS  magazine?" 
Why  weren't  enlisted  women  includ- 
ed? 

It  seems  that  women  have  been 
grossly  overlooked,  not  only  in  your 
publication,  but  in  all  Army  publica- 
tions, pamphlets,  posters,  etc.  They 
are  all  male-oriented,  not  only  in 
text  but  in  photos. 

Isn't  it  time  the  Army's  publica- 
tion editors  recognized  women  and 
directed  the  output  of  your  maga- 
zines to  them  also? 

Name  Withheld 

APO  New  York 

The  results  were  from  a MILPER- 
CEN  survey , not  our  survey . In  our 
last  survey  (Feb.  '74J  we  included 
women.  Women  are  a minority  in  the 
Army  ( less  than  4 percent)  but  SOL- 
DIERS believes  it  includes  numerous 
articles  for  and  about  women. 

GETS  DEPRESSING 

In  response  to  Mrs.  Shirley  A. 

Farr  in  your  June  "Feedback,"  ref- 
erence stabilized  tours,  all  I can 
say  is  bologna . 

While  I would  agree  a guaranteed 
3-year  tour  would  be  good  for  mar- 
ried soldiers,  it  is  not  a good  thing 
for  single  persons. 

Having  been  stuck  in  Germany 
for  20  months  I can  observe  the  re- 
sults of  long  tours.  The  usage  of 
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heroin  and  other  drugs,  including 
alcohol,  on  a large  scale  reflects  the 
soldiers'  reaction  to  a boring  tour. 
Germany  was  fine  for  the  first  16 
months  but  with  almost  everything 
off-limits  to  the  GIs  and  a poor 
American-German  relationship  it 
really  gets  depressing. 

I can  sincerely  say  that  if  the 
Army  reverted  to  16-month  tours 
fewer  young  soldiers  would  return 
to  the  world  with  a monkey  on  their 
backs . 

SP4  Robert  Smith 

APO  New  York 

SINGLES  ARE  EQUAL 

The  letter  from  SP5  George  T. 
Plecek  in  your  July  issue  touches  on 
an  important  point.  "What  about  the 
single  soldier?"  he  asks. 

There  are  a lot  of  single  troops 
who  echo  the  question . Too  often 
the  single  man  or  woman  in  service 
harbors  a growing  resentment 
against  a system  that  affords  his  or 
her  married  counterpart  the  finan- 
cial independence  to  choose  where 
to  live,  how  to  live,  what  and  when 
to  eat. . . . 

Single  people  in  support  MOSs  are 
tired  of  "boarding  school."  They 
would  appreciate  being  recognized 
as  responsible  adults,  in  most  cases 
just  as  capable  as  the  married  indi- 
vidual of  caring  and  living  for  them- 
selves . 

We'd  like  equal  pay,  equal  privil- 
eges and  equal  benefits  for  equal 
work . 

SP4  D . P . Haugen 

Washington,  D .C . 

SETS  EVERYBODY  STRAIGHT 

Reference  your  June  '75  "Feed- 
back" column,  and  the  "Four  Hairy 
Letters."  I'll  take  them  one  at  a 


time  and  set  everybody  straight. 

PFC  Michele  Bryand  — "on  duty" 
hair  length  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  equal  opportunity  for  men  and 
women,  just  as  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  ability  or  job  performance. 

Men  in  the  Army  do  deserve  an 
equal  opportunity  to  have  reason- 
able length  hair  for  non-duty  hours, 
just  as  you  do. 

SP5  Lori  Rumsey--Since  you  ap- 
parently object  to  wearing  nylons, 
bras,  girdles,  high  heels,  etc., 
you  must  be  one  of  the  "so  called" 
women  in  the  Army.  You  also  ap- 
parently don't  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  "opportunity"  and 
"must  wear . " 

PFC  Daniel  Wong--Congratulations 
Dan!  You  seem  to  see  where  it's  at. 
How  many  girls  would  like  to  go  out 
on  a date  with  a guy  with  short  hair? 
Most  men  don't  worry  about  "un- 
becoming" women's  uniforms  or  fa- 
tigues or  women  who  don't  look  their 
best  with  their  hair  "up."  We  make 
allowances  because  we  know  that 
after  work  they  change  clothes  and 
let  their  hair  down.  They  don't  have 
to,  but  they  have  the  opportunity. 


“Just  cool  it  with  the  inventions,  Ben.  The 
damned  thing  doesn't  even  look  like  a 
musket!" 


CW3  William  Anders  - Sir,  I'm 
afraid  you  suffer  from  a common 
malady:  "lifer  syndrome. " Since 
I've  been  in  the  Army  12  years,  I 
feel  twinges  of  this  myself  now  and 
then,  but  I do  my  best  to  control  it. 

I agree  with  you  that  most  busi- 
ness firms  prefer  employees  to  be 
neat  and  well  groomed,  but  take  a 
good  look  around  (off  base)  and  see 
how  many  have  Army-length  hair 
styles.  Not  many,  and  if  they  do, 
you  can  lay  odds  they're  middle- 
aged.  Even  the  police  departments 
allow  longer  hair  now.  I say  it's 
entirely  possible  for  male  Army  per- 
sonnel to  have  longer  hair  styles 
than  currently  permitted  and  main- 
tain a neat,  well-groomed  appear- 
ance. 

SSG  John  D.  Tidball 

Redstone  Arsenal , Ala. 

SPECIAL  TOUCHES 

I just  finished  reading  "Commun- 
ity Life"  in  your  July  75  issue  and 
I commend  those  people  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  who  care  enough  to 
help  change  things  in  the  "Military 
Housing  Areas . " 

I have  heard  so  many  times  "the 
Army  didn't  issue  you  a wife  or 
children."  Maybe  not,  but  we 
wives  and  our  children  are  as  much 
a part  of  the  Army  as  the  men. 

Where  we  live  and  how  we  live  af- 
fects that  soldier  who  works  for  the 
Army.  Let's  face  it — the  way  the 
economy  is  now,  it  is  a must  that 
we  live  on  post  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet. 

There  are  some  pretty  wonderful 
people  in  this  man's  Army.  Put 
something  into  your  living  on  post 
and  you'll  get  a whole  lot  out.  It's 
up  to  each  fami ly  . 

(Mrs.)  Shirley  A.  Farr 

Fort  Lee,  Va . 
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“The  barracks  of  two  pla- 
toons passed  yesterday’ s inspec- 
tion. The  other  two  platoons’  bar- 
racks looked  like  pigpens.  They’ll  be 
reinspected  on  Saturday. 

“I  want  to  see  the  platoon 
sergeants  whose  barracks  failed  in- 
spection in  the  orderly  room  after 
this  formation. 

“Company,  Attention.  Pla- 
toon Sergeants,  take  charge  of  your 
platoons.’’ 

THE  COMPANY’S  early 
morning  work  formation  is  over.  As 
the  first  sergeant  barks  that  last 
command,  the  two  platoon 
sergeants  whose  barracks  passed 
inspection  salute,  execute  an 
“About  Face,”  and  move  their  pla- 
toons out  for  the  day’s  work  details 
or  training. 


The  other  two  platoon 
sergeants  salute,  “About  Face,” 
and  turn  their  platoons  over  to  their 
1st  Squad  Leaders.  They  head  for 
the  orderly  room.  Both  will  catch 
hell  this  morning.  Platoon  sergeants 
have  always  been  called  on  the  car- 
pet when  their  platoons  didn’t  get 
the  job  done  — no  matter  what  the 
job.  It’s  been  that  way  from  the  day 
the  first  platoon  sergeant  was  ap- 
pointed. 

But,  in  some  respects,  times 
have  changed.  Today’s  Army  is  a 
volunteer  Army.  Young  volunteers 
reflect  the  life  styles  of  society. 
Their  ideas  and  attitudes  are  often  in 
conflict  with  those  of  the  platoon 
sergeants  whose  primary  mission  — 
to  train  and  to  lead  — hasn’t 
changed  much  since  the  Army  was 
founded  in  1775. 


How  do  platoon  sergeants 
cope  with  the  questioning  attitudes 
of  today’s  volunteer?  Is  the  platoon 
sergeant  able  to  train  and  motivate 
him  as  effectively  as  he  could  the 
young  soldier  of  a decade  ago? 
Would  he  lead  him  in  battle  with  the 
same  confidence  that  the  mission 
would  be  accomplished  as  in  a 
decade  gone  by? 

Good  questions  — and 
there’s  nobody  better  qualified  to 
answer  them  than  the  platoon 
sergeant. 

“Congratulations  on  your 
promotion  to  Sergeant  First  Class. 
You’re  no  longer  a squad  leader 
and  I’m  transferring  you  to  the  3d 
platoon.  You're  now  the  platoon 
sergeant  of  the  worst  platoon  in  the 
company.  / want  that  platoon 
shaped  up  by  the  time  we  go  to  the 
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MSG  Nat  Dell 


SFC  Robert  Pearson,  giving  a lesson  in  camouflage,  says  being  a platoon  sergeant 
is  a tougher  job  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 
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I. field  next  month.” 

A platoon  sergeant  is  many 
things  to  Sergeant  First  Class 
Robert  N.  Pearson,  platoon 
sergeant  of  an  anti-tank  platoon  in 
the  1st  Battalion,  61st  Infantry, 
headquartered  at  Fort  Polk,  La.  “I 
always  feel  like  a leader  but  there 
are  days  when  1 feel  more  like  a 
counselor  to  these  young  guys 
There  are  other  days  when  the  ma- 

Ijority  of  my  time  is  taken  up  explain- 
ing why  we  have  to  do  a certain 
thing  a certain  way.  They  say  that 
every  good  leader  is  a good  man- 
ager. Well,  on  those  days  when  my 
platoon  has  more  commitments  than 
I have  troops,  I feel  more  like  a 
manager-juggler.” 

SFC  Pearson  has  been  an  in- 
fantry platoon  sergeant  12  of  his  15 
years’  service,  including  duty  with 
the  101st  Division  (Airmobile)  in 
Vietnam.  He  says  today’s  volunteer 
makes  being  a platoon  sergeant  a 
much  tougher  job  than  it  was  10 
years  ago. 

“First  Sergeant,  this  is  the 
first  letter  of  indebtedness  I've  re- 
ceived on  this  man.  Make  sure  his 
platoon  sergeant  counsels  him  on 
managing  his  financial  affairs.  If  we 
receive  another  letter  I want  to  see 


the  man,  but  let  the  platoon 
sergeant  talk  to  him,  this  time.” 

SFC  Pearson  says  he  spends 
more  time  counseling  today’s  sol- 
diers on  personal  affairs  than  on  any 
other  task.  “I’d  rather  call  it  coun- 
seling them  on  ‘growing  up.’  Teach- 
ing them  their  jobs  and  training 
them  doesn't  seem  to  be  as  tough  as 
it  used  to  be. 

“These  guys  are  pretty  smart 
and  catch  on  to  the  technical  and 
tactical  aspects  fairly  quick.  But 
many  of  them  aren't  too  smart  about 
personal  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities. In  most  cases  they’re  mak- 
ing more  money  than  they  ever 
made  and  credit  is  a lot  easier  to  get. 
So  you  wind  up  with  a young  man 
who's  in  debt  over  his  head  even 
before  he’s  been  in  the  Army  long 
enough  to  receive  a dozen  pay- 
checks. 

“With  the  young  single  sol- 
dier, automobiles  cause  the  most 
problems.  He  saves  for  a couple  of 
months,  long  enough  to  make  a 
down  payment,  and  then  goes  out 
and  buys  a couple  of  tons  of  trouble. 

“The  paint  job  looked  good 
and  the  dealer  assured  him  that  the 
car  was  formerly  owned  by  the  best 
mechanic  in  town.  The  tires  were 


beginning  to  show  some  wear  on  the 
inside  tread,  but  no  sweat.  They'll 
probably  get  by  the  safety  inspec- 
tion. Liability  insurance  is  required 
on  post  and  the  young  man  doesn’t 
have  the  money.  He  figures  he’ll 
sneak  the  car  in  through  the  back 
gate  and  ‘cool  it’  until  he  can  spring 
for  an  insurance  policy.  His  troubles 
have  just  begun. 

“The  Military  Police  write 
him  up  for  having  an  unregistered 
car  on  post.  We  counsel  him  and 
figure  out  a way  for  him  to  pay  for 
insurance.  Next,  he  begins  missing 
work  formation  because  he  had  ‘car 
trouble’  on  the  way  to  work.  His 
stuff  is  getting  deeper. 

“His  dreamboat  then  blows 
a head-gasket  or  a release  bearing. 
The  finance  people  also  choose  this 
month  to  deduct  the  advance  pay  he 
received  before  leaving  his  last  duty 
station.  The  guy  is  now  bitter  at  the 
world,  and  it  shows  in  his  job  per- 
formance and  his  general  attitude. 

“If  you  can  find  a way  to 
reach  a man  like  this  before  he  buys 
a car  — without  appearing  to  poke 
your  nose  into  his  personal  life,  they 
really  resent  that  — you  just  might 
be  able  to  show  him  the  pitfalls  of 
buying  a used  car  like  that.  You 
might  even  go  look  at  the  car  your- 
self, if  he  asks  you. 

“But  you  have  to  know  him 
well  enough  and  have  won  his  re- 
spect before  you  can  get  involved  in 
his  personal  life  to  that  degree.” 

When  he’s  dealing  with 
young  married  soldiers  the  platoon 
sergeant  often  becomes  involved  in 
their  financial  problems  and  the  per- 
sonal relationship  between  the  sol- 
dier and  his  wife. 

“Tell  the  First  Platoon 
Leader  that  his  platoon  sergeant 
will  be  an  hour  late  coming  in  this 
morning.  One  of  his  young  soldiers 
and  his  wife  had  family  problems 
and  called  the  platoon  sergeant  at 
midnight.  He  was  up  with  them  all 
night.” 

Sergeant  First  Class  Reuben 
M.  Heutner  is  the  maintenance  pla- 
toon Sergeant  and  Maintenance 
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Noncommissioned  Officer  for  the 
902d  Engineer  Company  (Float 
Bridge)  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  He 
spends  at  least  2 hours  a day  listen- 
ing to  young  soldiers’  family  prob- 
lems. “I've  been  a platoon  sergeant 
for  6 years  and  today’s  young  sol- 
diers are  not  unique.’’  he  says. 
“You  always  find  married  soldiers 
with  this  type  of  problem. 

“But  the  thing  that  does 
make  today’s  volunteers  different  is 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  get 
married  at  such  a young  age.  They 
are  very  immature  and  have  a hell  of 
a time  coping  with  the  day-to-day 
stresses  of  married  life. 

“Neither  they  nor  their 
equally  young  wives  have  learned 
that  there’s  a lot  of  give  and  take  in 
a marriage.  They  have  an  argument 
and  the  man  feels  I’m  the  only  one 
he  can  talk  to.  It  might  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  Saturday  af- 
ternoon when  I have  guests  over  for 
a cookout.  But  when  that  man  calls, 
he  needs  you.  He  might  drive  over 
to  your  house  or  you  end  up  at  his 
apartment.  I’m  not  a marriage 
counselor  but  that’s  not  important  at 
that  moment.  The  man  needs  some- 
one he  can  call  on  and,  to  him,  his 
platoon  sergeant  is  that  someone.’’ 

“First  Sergeant,  Fm  sending 
my  1st  Squad  Leader  to  sit  in  for 
me  at  NCO  meeting  this  afternoon. 
Fm  sure  one  of  my  men  wants  to 
talk  to  me  and  1 want  to  get  him 
alone  before  he  goes  on  guard." 

Problem  Solving.  The  good 
platoon  sergeant  familiarizes  him- 
self with  the  day-to-day  moods  and 
habits  of  his  men  to  the  extent  that 
he’s  able  to  sense  when  things 
aren’t  going  right  even  if  the  man 
doesn’t  come  right  out  and  admit  it. 

SFC  Charles  W.  Terrill,  top 
NCO  of  a bridge  platoon  in  the 
902d,  stresses  the  importance  of 
knowing  when  a man  has  problems. 
“You  observe  a man’s  work  habits 
every  day  and  soon  learn  what  his 
attitude  is  toward  his  job.  You  know 
when  he’s  interested  in  doing  the 
best  possible  job  and  when  he’s  just 
doing  enough  to  get  by. 

“If  you  pay  attention  to  his 


relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  pla- 
toon members,  you  also  get  to  know 
his  general  outlook  on  life.  For  in- 
stance, I have  a man  who’s  a hell  of 
a good  worker.  He  doesn’t  just  per- 
form a given  task.  He  attacks  it. 
He’s  a cocky,  confident  individual 
and  is  normally  at  the  center  of  the 
bull  sessions.  He  also  contributes  a 
lot  to  the  morale  of  the  platoon  with 
his  good  sense  of  humor. 

“One  day  I noticed  he  was 
just  going  through  the  motions  of  his 
assigned  tasks.  During  a break  he 
came  to  me  and  started  a casual 
conversation.  But  each  time  another 
member  of  the  platoon  came  up  he 
would  kind  of  fade  out.  I got  the 
impression  he  wanted  to  talk  about 
something  serious. 

“We  got  busy  with  other  pla- 
toon problems  and  the  incident  was 
pushed  to  the  back  of  my  mind. 

“Next  day  I noticed  he 
wasn’t  kidding  around  with  the 
other  platoon  members  during  the 
breaks.  I knew  something  was 
wrong. 

“That  afternoon  I ‘found’  a 
last-minute  task  that  enabled  me  to 
talk  with  him  while  the  rest  of  the 
platoon  returned  to  the  company 
area. 

“I  suggested  we  have  a 
smoke  before  returning  to  the  com- 
pany area.  The  man  started  talking 
and  mentioned  a sticky  legal  prob- 
lem that  was  troubling  him.  I 
couldn’t  counsel  him  on  the  legal 
aspects  but  I did  listen,  and  then 
sent  him  to  the  legal  people.  It  took 
a few  days  to  get  the  problem  ironed 
out,  but  he  was  his  old  self  the  next 
day.’’ 

Sensing  Trouble.  SFC 

Heutner  says  you  have  to  be  able  to 
sense  when  something  is  wrong 
among  a group  of  men.  “You’ve  got 
to  be  able  to  detect  undercurrents 
and  tensions  between  groups  of  men 
and  between  individuals.  You  get  a 
group  of  men  feuding  among  them- 
selves and  it  can  tear  a platoon 
apart. 

“You  have  to  be  alert  to  the 
way  one  group  of  buddies  acts  to- 
ward another  group.  There’s  a dif- 


ference between  friendly  rivalry  and 
people  who  deep  down  are  at  each 
other’s  throats.  Those  things  do 
happen.  A group  goes  dancing  one 
night  and  a couple  of  members  have 
an  argument  — over  a girl,  perhaps. 
Members  of  the  group  take  sides 
and  even  though  they  don’t  come  to 
blows,  they  bring  their  ill  feelings  to 
work  the  next  day. 

“If  a platoon  sergeant  knows 
his  people  he’ll  be  able  to  sense  the 
difference.  The  group’s  perform- 
ance and  attitude  will  probably  give 
him  a clue  that  something’s  wrong.’’ 

There’s  no  standard  method 
for  getting  the  groi'os  working  to- 
gether again.  “You  cae  assign  them 
more  tasks  requiring  them  to  work 
together,  or  read  the  riot  act  to 
them.  There  are  other  methods  and 
you  use  the  one  that’s  most  effec- 
tive for  the  particular  situation.  But 
you  have  to  remember  one  thing: 
Your  goal  is  not  to  meddle  in  the 
after-duty  activities  of  your  men  — 
except  where  it  affects  the  overall 
operation  of  the  platoon.’’ 

“ We'll  be  going  to  the  field 
next  week,  Sergeant.  / hope  you've 
been  able  to  shape  up  that  pla- 
toon." 

Motivating  Men.  The  three 
platoon  sergeants  agree  it’s  a little 
harder  to  get  a platoon  moving  and 
operating  effectively  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago. 

SFC  Pearson  says  today’s 
young  soldiers  are  harder  to  moti- 
vate when  it  comes  to  working  as  a 
group.  “I  think  that’s  partly  be- 
cause many  of  them  live  off-post 
and  you  don’t  have  the  advantage  of 
the  old  evening  bull  sessions  in  the 
barracks.  At  those  sessions  you 
could  usually  steer  the  conversation 
around  to  some  phase  of  Army  life 
and  impart  a little  more  knowledge 
concerning  the  job,  unit  mission,  or 
Army  life  in  general.” 

SFC  Heutner  agrees  and 
uses  work  breaks  and  bull  sessions 
during  the  day  to  accomplish  that. 
SFC  Terrill  drops  by  the  barracks 
during  the  evening  and  on 
weekends.  “I  sit  on  the  steps  and  a 
man  comes  out  and  asks  a question. 
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SFC  Charles  W.  Terrill  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  listening  when  a soldier  has 
problems. 


Within  a few  minutes,  there’re  half  a 
dozen  out  there.  The  conversation 
usually  turns  to  the  job  or  some 
other  aspect  of  Army  life.  You  have 
to  do  it  this  way  because  you  just 
don’t  see  as  many  of  them  in  a group 
after  duty  hours,”  he  says. 

“Platoon  Sergeant,  Spe- 
cialist Williams  called  and  said  he’ll 
be  late  because  his  wife  is  sick. 
Didn’t  he  do  the  same  thing  one 
morning  last  week?’’ 

Absenteeism.  Many  young 
soldiers  today  enlist  under  the  Unit 
or  Station  of  Choice  enlistment  op- 
tion and  choose  stations  or  units 
near  their  homes.  According  to  the 
platoon  sergeants,  showing  up  late 
for  work  is  more  prevalent  among 
soldiers  who  enlisted  under  those 
options. 

“These  guys  might  live 
within  a few  miles  of  the  post,  or  as 
far  away  as  60  miles,”  SFC 
Heutner  says.  “They  go  home  at 
night  and  if  everything  isn’t  all  right 
they  just  stay  at  home  the  next  day 
or  come  in  late.  If  his  wife  isn’t  feel- 
ing well  that  day,  a man  just  stays  at 
home  to  hold  her  hand.” 

SFC  Terrill  says  that  type  of 
absenteeism  is  also  encountered 
among  single  soldiers  stationed  near 
home.  “You  have  a soldier  living  60 
miles  from  post.  He  decides  to  drive 
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home  Thursday  night  to  see  his  girl. 
He  lives  it  up  until  past  midnight 
and  then  the  thought  occurs  to  him: 
‘Tomorrow  is  Friday,  so  I’ll  just 
stay  here  and  have  3 more  days  of 
fun.’  He  figures  he  can  give  us  a 
good  story  on  Monday  and  that’ll  be 
the  end  of  it.  But  that  isn’t  the  end 
of  it,  of  course,  and  the  man  now 
has  a bad  mark  on  his  record. 

“Those  enlistment  options 
are  good  recruiting  tools  and  you 
can’t  begrudge  a man  the  opportun- 
ity to  be  stationed  near  home.  But 
too  many  young  soldiers  can’t  resist 
the  temptation  to  abuse  a good 
thing.” 

The  platoon  sergeants  say 
they  handle  these  situations  through 
counseling,  corrective  training,  and 
if  all  else  fails,  recommending  that 
the  soldier  be  eliminated  from  the 
service. 

“Your  platoon  sergeant 
didn’t  recommend  you  for  a 3 -day 
pass  because  your  work  hasn’t  been 
up  to  his  standards.  I go  along  with 
his  recommendation  ....’’ 

End  Run.  The  man’s  platoon 
sergeant  had  informed  him  he 
couldn’t  have  a 3-day  pass  but  the 
man  buttonholed  the  commanding 
officer  anyway.  Platoon  sergeants 
say  today’s  young  soldier  is  more 
aware  of  what  can  or  can’t  be  done 
to  him  when  he  breaks  the  rules  or 
doesn’t  perform  as  he  should. 
“That  doesn’t  keep  him  from  trying 
to  get  around  you,  though,”  SFC 
Heutner  says.  “These  guys  spend  a 
lot  of  time  looking  for  loopholes  so  a 
platoon  sergeant  or  squad  leader 
had  better  know  his  stuff.  That  in- 
cludes the  types  of  permissible 
punishment.” 

He  cites  the  elimination  of 
the  pass  and  sign-out  book.  When  a 
soldier  had  to  pick  up  his  pass  from 
the  orderly  room  and  sign  out,  a pla- 
toon sergeant  could  lift  his  pass  for 
minor  infractions,  or  when  the 
man’s  performance  wasn’t  up  to 
snuff.  It  didn’t  require  a lot  of 
paperwork  and  you  didn’t  have  to 
worry  about  giving  the  man  a bad 
mark  if  you  felt  the  situation  didn’t 
warrant  it. 

“But  that’s  not  the  case 


today.  A man  doesn’t  have  to  pick 
up  a pass  anymore  or  sign  out.  You 
can  still  restrict  him  and  administer 
corrective  training.  But  he  has  the 
option  of  accepting  it  or  an  Article 
15  (non-judicial  punishment). 

“Some  of  them  aren’t  mature 
enough  to  realize  that  an  Article  15 
goes  in  their  record  so  they  choose 
to  go  before  the  commanding  officer 
in  hopes  they  can  beat  it.  You  really 
have  to  be  on  your  toes.” 

Payoff.  Legal  problems, 
family  problems  and  just  ordinary 
problems:  but  what  about  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Army?  Would  the  pla- 
toon sergeants  feel  comfortable 
leading  today’s  volunteers  into 
combat? 

SFC  Terrill  puts  it  this  way: 
“These  men  are  from  a different 
generation  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
say  they  couldn’t  hack  it  because 
they  don’t  happen  to  share  our  out- 
look. They  mostly  come  into  the 
Army  to  learn  a skill  and  if  we’ve 
trained  them  in  the  basics  as  well  as 
in  their  specialties,  we  needn’t  worry 
about  taking  them  into  combat.” 

SFC  Pearson  says  if  you 
challenge  them  all  the  time  they'll 
do  the  job  for  you.  “Our  young  sol- 
diers really  expect  you  to  teach 
them  something,”  he  says.  “They'll 
accomplish  any  mission  you  give 
them  if  you’ve  taught  them  well  and 
earned  their  respect. 

“The  platoon  sergeant  is  just 
one  of  the  many  people  influencing 
their  lives  but  I think  we  have  the 
same  basic  job  as  platoon  sergeants 
in  the  past.  Sure,  we  have  to  explain 
things  a little  bit  more,  and  we  have 
some  problems  that  we  didn’t  have 
before.  But  we  also  have  access  to 
better  training  facilities  and  better 
tools  for  training. 

“We  can’t  do  it  in  8 hours  a 
day.  It  takes  lots  of  time  and  pa- 
tience, and  we  have  procedures  for 
eliminating  the  ones  who  can’t  hack 
it.  The  platoon  sergeant  who  does 
his  job  needn’t  worry  about  his  pla- 
toon being  able  to  accomplish  any 
mission.  It’s  always  been  that 
way.” 

“Platoon  Sergeants,  take 
charge  of  your  platoons 
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Outside  the  Rosamond,  Calif.,  city  limits,  an  impos- 
ing vyhite  sign  signals  your  entry  onto  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base.  For  17  miles  you  see  nothing  but  sand,  a dry  lake 
bed,  tumbleweed,  a few  Joshua  trees,  blazing  sun  and 
more  sand.  You  think  you’ve  made  a wrong  turn,  but  there 
aren’t  any  wrong  turns  to  make  — just  one  paved  road, 
straight  and  long. 

Edwards  AFB,  Calif.,  located  107  miles  northeast  of 
Los  Angeles  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Mojave  Desert, 
serves  as  the  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center.  But  there’s 
more  out  there  than  sand  and  our  men  in  blue.  The 
aviators’  sand  box  at  Edwards  is  the  home  of  the  Army 
Aviation  Engineering  Flight  Activity  (AEFA). 
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Above,  test  pilots  and  ground  crew  perform  preflight  checks.  Orange  color  coding  designates  test  equipment  installed  on 
the  aircraft. 


The  160  military  and  civilians  of  AEFA  — scien- 
tists, engineers,  data  systems  and  instrumentation  ex- 
perts and  aviation  maintenance  specialists  — conduct 
engineering  flight  testing  for  the  Army.  Whether  it’s  a 
new  aircraft  being  added  to  the  inventory  or  modifica- 
tions to  existing  rotary  or  fixed  wing  aircraft,  AEFA 
technicians  and  researchers  check  them  out. 

But  for  fans  of  late  movies  who  remember  Clark 
Gable,  Spencer  Tracy  or  Jimmy  Stewart  sitting  in  the 
cockpit  gripping  the  stick,  silk  scarf  protruding  from 
tailored  flight  suit,  the  stars  of  the  AEFA  are  the  15 
Army  experimental  test  pilots  stationed  there. 

The  term  test  pilot  sparks  an  instant  image  of 
dashing  young  men  in  their  flying  machines  who  live 
hard  and  fast.  In  popular  fantasy  they're  flyers  who  can 
consume  enormous  amounts  of  liquor.  Their  mere 
presence  in  a room  can  cause  lesser  mortals  to  pull  their 
dates  a little  closer  to  protect  them  from  these  rogues  of 
the  sky.  It’s  a fantasy,  no  more. 

Today’s  experimental  test  pilots  are  a different 
breed.  Flight  testing  has  its  moments  of  glamor,  but 
most  engineering  flight  tests  are  30  percent  flying  time 
and  70  percent  test  preparation  and  report  writing. 
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For  icing  tests,  AEFA  uses  a CH-47,  below, 
which  sprays  water  from  a suspended 
boom  onto  trailing  aircraft.  Ground  icing 
facilities  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  above,  have 
also  been  used  for  ice  testing. 


What  makes  Army  test  pilots  different  is  their 
rarity.  Only  56  active  duty  Army  aviators  carry  the 
coveted  7424  MOS  and  less  than  100  Army  pilots  have 
ever  completed  the  rigorous  training  and  schooling  to 
become  experimental  test  pilots.  There  are  only  a few 
experimental  test  pilots  in  the  Army,  and  even  fewer 
authorized  7424  MOS  slots  (24  Army-wide). 

While  experimental  test  pilots  are  the  stars  of  the 
show,  they  share  top  billing  with  just  about  everyone 
working  in  Building  1820  at  Edwards  AFB  — from 
mechanics  readying  test  aircraft  in  the  hangar  to  sec- 
retaries typing  the  voluminous  technical  research  re- 
ports. Above  all,  AEFA  is  a team  operation  with  many 
impressive  stars. 

Even  the  location  of  AEFA  indicates  that 
you've  stumbled  upon  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in 
Army  circles.  AEFA  sits  on  the  Edwards  flight  line 
sandwiched  between  some  pretty  big  neighbors.  To  its 
left  NASA  and  the  F-15  jet  fighter  program,  to  the  right 
the  A-10  and  F-16.  A sand  throw  away  is  the  new  B-l 
bomber,  a gleaming  white  Moby  Dick  that  appears  to 
be  in  flight  while  sitting  on  the  runway.  Just  driving  to 
work  generates  a sense  of  contributing  to  aviation  his- 
tory in  the  making. 

AEFA  was  established  in  March,  1960.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  activity  paralleled  the  rapid  growth 
and  sophistication  of  Army  aviation.  After  the  Army 
voice  was  heard  in  the  aircraft  business,  control  over 
Army  aviation  destiny  followed.  As  the  voice  got 
louder,  the  AEFA  mission  grew  rapidly  from  the  small 
activity  of  four  officers  and  a handful  of  civilians  in 
1960.  Today,  AEFA  test  pilots  are  the  first  Army  av- 
iators to  test  new  aircraft  being  considered  by  the 
Army.  Along  with  AEFA  engineers,  they  also  conduct 
test  flights  on  all  standard  Army  aircraft. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Warren  E.  Griffith  II,  an 
experimental  test  pilot  himself,  was  the  acting  com- 
mander of  AEFA  during  my  visit.  Normally  the  chief  of 
Plans  and  Programs,  LTC  Griffith  was  filling  the  com- 
mander and  deputy  slots  in  addition  to  his  plans  and 
programs  duties.  His  comment,  “I  like  to  stay  busy,” 
was  an  understatement.  “Our  workload  is  fairly  con- 
stant at  about  30  to  40  active  projects  going  at  one 
time,”  says  LTC  Griffith. 

Test  Pilots.  For  Army  aviators  the  road  to  Ed- 
wards AFB  and  an  AEFA  test  pilot  assignment  is  more 
than  a long  drive  across  the  desert.  For  an  operational 
pilot  to  become  an  experimental  test  pilot  the  trip  begins 
with  his  selection  to  take  part  in  the  program.  He  then 
attends  the  Army  Test  Pilot  Orientation  Course  for  60 
days  at  AEFA.  Conducted  twice  annually  and  taught 
by  the  staff  of  AEFA’s  Flight  Test  Directorate,  the 
course  provides  a quick  refresher  in  flying  all  types  of 
aircraft  and  an  academic  brushup  on  calculus,  physics, 
aerodynamics  and  technical  report  writing. 

After  the  course,  the  prospective  pilots  are 
evaluated  prior  to  final  selection  of  Test  Pilot  School 
attendees.  Those  selected  are  then  ready  for  the  “hard” 
part  — getting  through  the  11  months  of  Naval  Test 
Pilot  School  at  Patuxent  River,  Md.  If  there’s  one  area 


the  test  pilots  at  AEFA  agree  upon  it’s  that  the  Naval 
Test  Pilot  School  — fondly  called  TPS  — was  the  hard- 
est thing  they’d  ever  done  in  their  lives. 

The  Army  has  nine  quotas  per  year  for  the  two 
courses  conducted  annually  at  Patuxent  River.  A one- 
third  washout  rate  has  not  been  uncommon  in  past 
years,  but  the  AEFA  orientation  course  has  helped  im- 
prove the  record  in  recent  classes. 

To  understand  the  elite  group  of  aviators  that 
make  it  through  TPS  and  how  they  feel  about  their 
unusual  profession,  you  have  to  talk  to  the  test  pilots 
themselves. 

“An  experimental  test  pilot  is  looked  upon  as  being 
the  epitome  of  a flying  career.  From  a flying  standpoint 
it  is,  but  whether  it’s  good  for  your  Army  career  is 
another  story.  There’s  also  the  challenge.  The  schools 
are  known  to  be  extremely  difficult,  and  they  sure  are,” 
says  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  R.  Horton,  who, 
along  with  LTC  Griffith,  are  the  'old-timers'  of  the  Ac- 
tivity. After  3 Vi  years  at  AEFA,  LTC  Horton  is  the 
activity’s  TDY  champion  having  spent  2Vi  of  these 
years  on  the  move  testing  aircraft. 

LTC  Horton  completed  TPS  in  1970.  “Another 
incentive  for  me  becoming  a test  pilot  was  that  TPS  had 
a pre-school  at  that  time  where  you  could  get  jet  rated. 
Our  class  was  the  last  one  to  get  that  qualification  al- 
though you  still  get  a lot  of  jet  time  if  you  want  it.” 

A relative  newcomer  to  AEFA  is  Major  Charles 
L.  Thomas.  He  completed  TPS  in  November  1974  and 
has  been  with  the  Activity  for  6 months.  “Becoming  a 
test  pilot  was  a challenge  for  me.  I’ve  flown  both  fixed 
and  rotary  wing  aircraft  and  TPS  seemed  to  be  the  only 
thing  left  to  do.  . . There  are  hundreds  of  Army  avia- 
tors but  there’s  damn  few  Army  test  pilots.  I wanted  to 
be  one  of  them.” 

LTC  Griffith  went  through  TPS  5 years  ago  but 
still  remembers  the  feeling  of  accomplishment. 

“I  guess  when  you  come  out  of  Test  Pilot 
School  you  really  do  feel  that  you’re  a little  different 
from  the  average  guy.  Just  being  able  to  complete  the 
course  makes  you  feel  different.  But  the  thing  that  im- 
presses me  is  that  there're  no  prima  donnas  at  the  Ac- 
tivity. Everyone  is  really  professional  about  his  work 
and  if  anything  makes  him  different  it’s  merely  the 
amount  of  training  he’s  received.” 

Demanding  Course.  Going  through  Test  Pilot 
School  demands  that  an  aviator  split  his  time  between 
flying,  academics  and  technical  report  writing.  “If 
you’re  average  in  all  three  of  them  you  might  make  it 
through  the  course,  but  if  you’re  weak  in  any  one  it’ll 
pull  you  down  and  probably  out,”  Major  James  E. 
Jenks,  Jr.  explains. 

Getting  through  TPS  is  rough  and  although 
Army  test  pilots  form  an  exclusive  club,  each  pilot 
knows  that  he’ll  return  to  — as  LTC  Griffith  puts  it  — 
the  “real  Army”  after  his  tour  with  AEFA. 

“A  test  pilot  comes  into  the  program  with  field 
duty  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  knows  the  kind  of  problems 
operational  pilots  have  in  the  field  so  he’s  able  to  better 
relate  what  we  do  with  how  it  fits  into  the  Army  mis- 
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sion.  After  he  spends  his  year  in  school  and  a 3-year 
tour  of  testing  aircraft  at  AEFA,  it’s  time  for  him  to  get 
back  into  the  Army’s  mainstream,”  says  LTC  Griffith. 

But  while  they  are  part  of  AEFA  they  work  in  an 
environment  filled  with  scientists,  aeronautical  en- 
gineers and  whirling  computers.  The  goal  is  a simple 
one:  give  the  Army  and  its  aviators  a machine  that  is 
safe  to  fly  and  one  that  will  meet  the  requirements  that 
it’s  supposed  to  meet.  This  concept  makes  sense  but  it’s 
a fairly  recent  innovation  to  Army  aviation. 

“Just  a few  years  ago  the  Army  didn’t  have  any 
aircraft  in  its  inventory  that  were  not  an  off-the-shelf 
conversion  of  some  civilian  airplane  or  helicop- 
ter. . . All  they  were,  actually,  were  commercial  airp- 
lanes that  with  a little  tailoring  were  sold  to  the 
Army  as  military  aircraft.  But  now  we’re  starting  to 
develop  aircraft  for  our  use  and  moving  into  an  era 
where  we’re  developing  aircraft  for  a need  instead  of 
just  taking  an  aircraft  that’s  available  and  tailoring  the 
need  to  fit  the  aircraft,”  says  LTC  Horton. 

Big  Five.  AEFA  consists  of  more  than  a handful 
of  Army  test  pilots  operating  under  the  Flight  Test  Di- 
rectorate. Four  other  organizations  — Advanced 
Methodology  and  Analysis,  Data  Systems,  Plans  and 
Programs,  and  Supply  and  Maintenance  Directorate  — 
round  out  the  Big  Five  of  the  Activity. 

The  Advanced  Methodology  and  Analysis  sec- 
tion was  established  in  1967  on  the  premise  that,  accord- 
ing to  section  chief  Kenneth  R.  Ferrell,  “You  can’t 
think  and  dig  at  the  same  time.”  The  seven  engineers 
and  one  mathematician  comprising  the  section  apply  the 
latest  technology  and  theory  to  flight  testing.  They  look 
for  ways  to  improve  testing  methods  and  develop  ad- 
vanced information  systems  for  flight  testing. 

“Our  biggest  single  job  is  improving  the  testing 
methods.  Testing  costs  lots  of  money.  It’s  expensive 
and  time  consuming.  We  want,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  cut  down  the  calendar  time,  the  resources  and 
the  money  needed  to  do  the  test.  If  we  can  figure  out 
how  to  do  a test  in  half  the  time,  that’s  manpower  and 
money  saved,”  says  Ferrell. 

Currently,  Ferrell  and  his  “thinkers”  are  work- 
ing on  a project  for  Redstone  Arsenal.  The  problem: 
Find  the  effect  of  air  flow  under  the  rotor  blade  of  a 
helicopter  on  a rocket  once  it’s  fired  and  becomes  a free 
body. 

“When  a rocket  is  fired  it  seeks  relative  wind,  so 
in  a hover  you  expect  it  to  travel  upward.  What  hap- 
pens? It  passes  the  end  of  the  rotor  blade  and  all  of  a 
sudden  the  down  wash  (wind  force)  ceases.  So  now  the 
rocket  will  change  trajectory.  Well,  it’s  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand that  in  order  to  hit  something  you’ve  got  to  be 
able  to  predict  the  flight  path. 

“We  probably  fired  enough  2.75  inch  rockets  in 
Vietnam  to  kill  the  enemy  twice  over.  This  lack  of  ac- 
curacy is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  didn’t  under- 


stand the  nature  of  airflow  under  the  rotor  well  enough. 
The  technology  and  information  we’re  gathering  can  be 
used  on  armed  helicopter  missile  design  and  can  be 
cranked  into  new  firing  systems  to  correct  the  air  flow 
problem.  Hopefully,  we’ll  hit  more  next  time,”  says 
Ferrell. 

Ferrell  sums  up  his  section’s  motto  simply. 
“There’s  always  a better  way  to  do  anything,  if  you’re 
smart  enough  to  figure  it  out.” 

Data  Processing.  The  people  in  the  Data  Pro- 
cessing section  are  also  trying  to  find  smarter  ways  of 
doing  things.  The  computer  section,  headed  by  Thomas 
L.  Lynch,  deals  with  mathematical  analysis  of  logistics, 
management  and  flight  tests  data. 

Computers  took  their  place  in  AEFA  flight  test- 
ing 5 years  ago.  Using  a totally  independent  in-house 
computer  system,  the  section  converts  data  being 
gathered  by  the  test  pilots  into  information  the  en- 
gineers can  use  in  solving  test  flight  problems. 

Besides  the  computer  system  at  AEFA,  Data 
Systems  has  three  telemetry  computer  vans  which  can 
move  to  any  remote  test  site.  Information  from  aircraft 
in  flight  is  fed  into  the  van’s  computer  via  telemetry  and 
converted  into  usable  data.  The  operator  can  talk  to  the 
pilot  and  tell  him  how  the  test  is  progressing;  he  can 
point  out  any  problems  and  let  him  know  if  the  test  is 
successful  or  what  adjustments  he  should  be  making. 
All  this  saves  time  and  money  plus  adds  another  safety 
feature  to  flight  testing. 

AEFA’s  Flight  Test  Directorate  is  “home”  for 
the  Army  test  pilots.  “Our  job  is  to  evaluate  aircraft, 
whether  they’re  brand  new,  right  off  the  production  line 
or  older,  modified  types.  We  make  sure  that  they’re 
safe  to  fly,  that  the  flying  qualities  and  performance  are 
satisfactory  and  what,  if  any,  additional  modifications 
might  be  required,”  says  Captain  William  A.  Norton,  a 
November  1974  graduate  of  TPS. 

“Our  testing  reduces  the  workload  on  the  opera- 
tional pilot  in  the  field  by  early  identification  of  aircraft 
and  pi  lot/ aircraft  interface  problems.  We  want  to  give 
that  pilot  something  that’s  a good,  reliable  aircraft 
which  accomplishes  the  mission.  We  take  what  the  con- 
tractor has  given  us  and  check  to  make  sure  it’s  what 
the  contract  calls  for.  In  a sense,  we’re  keeping  the 
contractor  honest.  We  make  sure  the  Army  gets  what  it 
pays  for  — an  aircraft  that  does  the  job.” 

The  Flight  Test  Directorate  also  conducts  the 
60-day  pre-test  pilot  school  orientation  course  to  get 
prospective  pilots  ready  for  the  rigors  of  the  Naval  Test 
Pilot  School. 

Dangerous  Duty?  While  there’s  an  element  of 
danger  in  the  job,  the  test  pilots  themselves  are  the  first 
to  dispel  the  image  of  putting  one’s  “life  on  the  line” 
everytime  they  climb  into  an  aircraft.  For  them,  an  ex- 
perimental test  pilot  combines  his  basic  love  for  flying 
with  aviation  research  and  development. 
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Above,  Rolf  B.  Carle,  Data  Processing  Section,  prepares  for  a 
computer  tape  program  run.  Here,  flight  test  data  is  converted 
into  information  for  the  AEFA  engineers. 
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AEFA’s  Supply  and  Maintenance  Directorate  takes  care  of  all 
aircraft  assigned  to  the  Activity.  Above,  electrical  circuits  in 
the  engine  compartment  of  a Huey  Cobra  are  checked  out. 


LTC  Horton,  who  heads  up  one  of  the  test  flight 
divisions,  doesn’t  see  anything  too  dangerous  about  his 
job  after  more  than  3 years  of  testing  aircraft  and  15 
years  of  flying.  "I  went  through  a helluva  lot  of  training 
to  prepare  myself  for  this  kind  of  work  ...  If  you  take 
a pilot  off  the  street  and  put  him  to  doing  the  kind  of 
flying  we  do  it  would  be  dangerous.  But  you  take  a guy 
who  has  been  through  all  the  training  that  we’ve  been 
through,  that’s  different.  We’ve  learned  to  look  for 
things  to  go  wrong  before  they  do  and  plan  beforehand 
how  to  cope  with  them  if  something  does  go  wrong. 

“I  maintain  that  our  flying  is  safer  than  the  pilot 


Within  the  135,000  square  feet  of  research  and  development 
space  at  AEFA,  instrumentation  experts  are  constantly  instal- 
ling and  dismantling  test  equipment.  Above,  an  AH-1G  Cobra  is 
readied  for  testing. 
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who  crawls  in  his  Huey  and  goes  tooling  around  the 
countryside.  Because  if  something  goes  wrong  with  that 
Huey,  he  is  not  expecting  it  in  most  cases.  If  something 
goes  wrong  with  a test  aircraft,  we’re  prepared  with  a 
procedure  set  up  to  cope  with  that  problem.  But  the  big 
difference  is  awareness.  We  look  for  and  expect  things 
to  go  wrong  whereas  the  operational  pilot  doesn’t. 
That’s  part  of  our  job,  to  find  the  problem  so  he  doesn’t. 
But  I don't  look  at  our  job  as  any  more  dangerous 
than  ...  I started  to  say,  than  driving  from  here  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  I think  that’s  a lot  more  dangerous.” 

The  Job.  Test  pilots  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
engineer  on  the  ground  who  interprets  test  results  and 
the  aircraft  which  creates  the  data.  The  test  pilots  give 
the  engineer  a verbal  explanation  of  what  is  happening 
that  helps  interpret  the  data  coming  from  the  computer. 
“We’re  not,  in  most  cases,  scientists,  but  we’re  very 
technically  oriented  and  more  than  straight  pilots,”  says 
LTC  Griffith. 

Projects  that  AEFA  tackle  come  from  the 
Army’s  Aviation  Systems  Command  (AVSCOM)  in 
St.  Louis.  Guidance  is  usually  general,  basically  ex- 
plaining why  a test  is  to  be  conducted  and  what  the 
Department  of  the  Army  project  managers’  test  objec- 
tives are.  AEFA  then  develops  a detailed  test  plan  and 
submits  the  proposal  to  AVSCOM.  “Our  test  plan  will 
cover  in  detail  just  what  specific  test  will  be  conducted, 
how  much  flying  time  it  will  take,  who  will  be  involved, 
the  size  of  the  test  team  and  where  we’ll  do  the  test. 
When  the  plan  is  approved,  the  test  is  conducted  and  a 
technical  report  submitted 
for  publication,”  explains 
LTC  Griffith. 

For  each  AEFA 
project,  a project  officer  is 
appointed  to  manage  a team 
that  may  vary  from  3 or  4 
people  to  18  or  20,  depend- 
ing on  the  test  scope.  The 
project  officer  can  be  either 
a test  pilot  or  senior  en- 
gineer. For  a test  pilot  the 
opportunity  to  act  as  a pro- 
ject officer  is  unique.  In 
commercial  aviation  the 
project  officer  would  al- 
ways be  an  engineer  or 
someone  other  than  a test 
pilot. 

The  Future.  For 

AEFA,  1976  promises  to  be  a big  year,  not  only  for  the 
Activity  and  the  test  pilots,  but  for  Army  aviation.  Next 
year  AEFA  will  be  in  full  swing  testing  the  new  Utility 
Tactical  Transport  Aircraft  System  (UTTAS),  the  Ad- 
vanced Attack  Helicopter  (AAH),  the  joint  Army/Air 
Force  twin  engine  command  aircraft  C-12  and  a new 
Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  (HLH). 

AEFA  is  scheduled  to  receive  UTTAS  aircraft 
for  testing  in  January  1976  and  the  AAH  prototypes  in 
June.  The  C-12  fixed  wing  testing  begins  this  fall  and 


continues  into  1976.  The  HLH  is  scheduled  to  be  ready 
for  testing  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  next  year. 

UTTAS  and  AAH  test  programs  will  have  al- 
most the  entire  Activity  working  on  them.  Right  now 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  working  time  is  being  de- 
voted to  writing  all  new  computer  programs  to  speed  up 
the  data  reduction  turn-around  time.  The  goal  is  to  have 
a test  pilot  out  in  the  morning  conducting  flight  tests  and 
by  that  same  afternoon  have  a preliminary  data  report 
from  the  engineers  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
test. 

Competition  is  keen  between  manufacturers  for 
the  new  aircraft.  Test  results  on  the  UTTAS  and 
AAH  will  be  forwarded  to  AVSCOM  in  St.  Louis  and 
the  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  results  will  arrive  in  the  form  of  In  Progress 
Reports  (I PR). 

According  to  LTC  Griffith,  the  UTTAS  and 
AAH  work  really  started  about  7 months  ago. For 
UTTAS  the  tempo  picks  up  next  month  when  test 
pilots  from  AEFA  go  to  the  factories  of  the  two  compe- 
ting UTTAS  manufacturers  and  perform  an  Army  Pre- 
liminary Evaluation. 

“We  take  a look  at  the  prototype  machines  and 
subject  them  to  a quick  Army  test  program  to  determine 
any  major  problems  with  respect  to  handling  qualities 
and  performance  capabilities.  We’ll  fly  each  prototype 
about  20  hours  and  submit  a preliminary  report.  Then 
our  big  job  begins  when  the  aircraft  arrives  at  Edwards 
from  the  two  competing  manufacturers.  We  perform 

identical  tests  on  both  air- 
craft versions  and  submit 
our  report  and  recommen- 
dations to  AVSCOM,” 
says  LTC  Griffith. 

The  AEFA  job 
doesn't  end  with  the  find- 
ings published  in  the  report 
after  flight  testing.  After  all 
the  decisions  are  made  and 
contracts  awarded,  AEFA 
has  the  responsibility  of 
double-checking  the  first 
production  models.  The 
first  production  models  that 
roll  off  the  assembly  line  go 
to  AEFA  where  they  un- 
dergo further  testing.  This 
time  the  test  pilots  and  en- 
gineers are  testing  to  ensure 
that  the  transition  from  a prototype  model  to  assembly 
line  model  has  not  adversely  affected  the  performance 
or  flying  capabilities  of  the  new  aircraft. 

And  the  cycle  continues.  New  aircraft  arrive, 
teams  complete  one  project  and  get  ready  for  the  next. 
The  feeling  around  the  Activity  is  that  Army  aviation 
history  will  be  made  in  the  next  couple  of  years  and 
they’re  glad  to  be  part  of  it.  When  the  prototypes  finally 
become  part  of  the  Army’s  aircraft  inventory,  the 
AEFA  team  knows  their  work  helped  put  it  there.  ^ 


For  Major  Charles  L.  Thomas,  above,  and  the  other  AEFA  test 
pilots,  70  percent  of  their  time  is  spent  in  test  preparation  and 
technical  report  writing. 
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TEST  PILOTS  WIVES 


An  Army  aviator  hoping  to  become  an  ex- 
perimental test  pilot  faces  many  obstacles  in 
achieving  that  goal. 

But  it's  not  just  a tough  road  for  pilots  who 
want  to  join  aviation’s  elite.  Wives  and  families 
must  follow  them  every  step  of  the  way.  The  end 
result  of  1 1 months  of  Test  Pilot  School  is  fre- 


quent family  separations  while  testing  programs 
are  underway  and  living  out  in  the  desert  on  a 
remote  Air  Force  base  in  California. 

Wives  have  their  own  opinions  about  what 
it  all  means,  the  impact  of  their  husbands’  occupa- 
tion on  their  lives  and  sacrifices  they  must  make 
so  their  husbands  can  “do  their  thing.’’ 


Jo  Arnold  “Being  test 
pilots’  wives,  we  can't  live 
with  the  attitude  that  every 
time  our  husbands  go  off  to 
work  they  might  not  come 
back.  Something  could 
happen  to  them  no  matter 
what  they  were  doing  .... 
I just  have  to  accept  the  job 
as  something  Jim  wants  to 
do  and  something  that  he's 
happy  doing.  When  he’s 
happy,  I’m  happy  too.’’ 


June  Thomas  “Test  pilots 
are  fun  loving,  adventurous 
and  devil  - may  - care. 
There’s  really  a bit  of  kid  in 
them  . . . When  we  have 
them  all  together  in  a 


group,  I always  feel  the 
urge  to  ask,  ‘What  do  va’ll 
think  you'd  like  to  be  when 
you  grow  up?’ 

“Seriously,  I’ve 
often  thought  about  the 
ramifications  for  the  guys 
who  didn't  make  it  through 
Test  Pilot  School.  If  you 
don’t  make  it,  it's  not  the 
end  of  the  world.  But  that’s 
not  the  way  our  husbands 
saw  it.  If  Charles  hadn't 
made  it,  he’d  been  an  abso- 
lute basket  case.’’ 


Kay  Griffith  “When  the 
husbands  are  gone,  say  for 
three  months,  you  learn  to 
go  camping  with  the  kids, 
take  them  off  for  the 
weekend  and  so  forth.  But 
you  never  really  get  pre- 
pared like  you  can  when 
they're  gone  for  a year  on  a 
short  tour.  That  you  can 
plan  on  and  get  ready 
for  . . . This  business  of  in 
and  out  just  doesn't  give 
you  time  to  adjust.’’ 


Pat  Norton  “We’re  really 
proud  of  our  husbands,  but 
we’re  people  in  our  own 
right;  we've  done  things  in 
our  own  right.  If  you’re 
satisfied  with  yourself  then 
you  can  accept  your 
husband' s achievement 
too.’’ 


Mary  Horton  “Bill  has 
been  away  a lot  on  various 
projects  and  it's  hard  on  us. 
Faith  is  the  thing.  You’ve 
got  to  have  faith  in  the  job, 
faith  in  your  husband  and 
faith  in  your  marriage,  be- 
cause it  isn’t  an  easv 
life.  . . .’’ 
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HE  FIRST  THING  you 
learn  when  you  spend  time 
with  the  Queen’s  Own 
Highlanders  is,  “It’s 
not  a bloody  skirt,  you  bleeding 
Yank,  it’s  a kilt.”  With  that  bit  of 
enlightenment  from  a rugged 
Scotsman,  you  don’t  forget 
again. 

In  spite  of  misunderstand- 
ings, the  1st  (and  only)  Battalion  of 
the  Queen’s  Own  Highlanders  is  by 
any  military  measure  a crack  infan- 
try unit.  The  700  officers  and  men 
the  Q.O.  Highlanders  operate  out  of 
Belfast  Barracks  in  the  north  Ger- 
man city  of  Osnabruck.  The 
Scotsmen  living  in  a former 
German  Army  kaserne  make 
up  a fully  mechanized  infantry 
battalion  of  the  British  Army 
of  the  Rhine’s  12th  Mech- 
anized Brigade.  The  bat- 
talion is  part  of  the  Northern 
Army  Group  under  Allied  Forces 
Central  Europe. 

Sound  of  Bagpipes.  At 
Belfast  Barracks  the  sound  of  bag- 
pipes and  drums  mingles  with  the 
roar  of  armored  personnel  carriers. 
It’s  clear  this  is  no  ordinary 
ground-pounder  unit.  There’s  noth- 
ing but  spit  polish  and  discipline 
from  the  CO  on  down. 

The  battalion  has  a regular 


pipes  and  drums  unit 
plus  a military  band.  And 
since  being  a good  piper  re- 
quires much  practice,  the 
droning  notes  of  the  pipes 
are  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  Q.O. 
Highlanders. 

Every  morning  at  6:30  the 
duty  piper  wakes  the  battalion  to 
the  sounds  of  “Johnnie  Cope,”  and 
at  6 p.m.  he  ends  the  workday  with 
the  strains  of  “Dark  Lowers  the 
Night.”  But  what  else  would  you 
expect  in  a unit  where  kilts  are  a 
normal  working  uniform,  the  High- 
land accent  is  as  thick  as  cock-a- 
leekie  soup,  and  85  percent  of  the 
members  come  from  a particular 
area  of  northern  Scotland. 

The  discipline  and  profes- 
sionalism of  the  Highlanders  is 
something  more  sensed  than  no- 
ticed. It’s  evident  in  razor-sharp  sa- 
lutes between  officers  and  men;  the 
normal  walking  cadence  that’s  more 
march  than  walk;  the  ramrod 
straight  bearing  of  the  senior 
NCOs;  the  strict  professional  cour- 
tesies adhered  to  rigidly.  It  takes 
only  a few  minutes  with  the  battal- 
ion to  know  that  this  is  a first-rate 
line  unit. 

Organizationally,  the  battal- 
ion is  divided  into  five  companies  — 
three  rifle;  a support  company  com- 
posed of  anti-tank,  mortar  and  as- 
sault pioneer  platoons;  and  a com- 


mand company  for  communications 
and  administration.  There  are  also 
various  support  personnel  drawn 
from  technical  services  elsewhere  in 
the  British  Army. 

Battalion  equipment  includes 
armored  personnel  carriers,  ar- 
mored command  vehicles,  armored 
amphibious  ammunition/POL  car- 
riers, 4-ton  trucks  and  Land  Rov- 
ers. Their  weapons  include  81mm 
mortars,  120mm  and  84mm  anti- 
tank rocket  launchers,  66mm  can- 
nons, 7.62mm  general  purpose 
machine  guns  and  rifles  and  9mm 
sub-machine  guns.  However,  it’s 
not  the  weapons  and  equipment  that 
are  most  significant;  rather,  it’s  the 
unit  itself  and  how  it  looks  at  its  own 
image. 

Tradition.  The  1st  Battalion 
is  formed  on  the  traditional  British 
Army  Regiment  basis  and  it’s  the 
regiment  that  is  the  core  of  tradition. 

It’s  a bit  confusing  at  first 
because  the  men  of  the  1st  Battalion 
refer  to  the  “regiment”  and  the 
“battalion”  as  if  they  were  one  in 
the  same.  In  practice  they  are,  de- 
spite the  difference  in  military 
semantics.  The  Queen’s  Own  High- 
landers was  formed  in  1961  through 
the  amalgamation  of  two  separate 
Scottish  regiments  — the  Seaforth 
Highlanders  and  the  Queen’s  Own 
Cameron  Highlanders.  The  merger, 
prompted  by  force  reductions  and 
consolidations  within  the  British 
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Sergeant  Charles  Little  positions  a piece  of  the  regimental  silver  collection.  Many  of 
the  trophies  date  back  more  than  150  years. 


Army,  brought  together  under  a 
new  name  two  regiments  whose  his- 
tories run  back  in  an  unbroken  line 
for  nearly  200  years. 

The  Seaforths  were  formed 
in  1778,  just  2 years  after  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed.  The  Camerons  are 
a bit  younger  — they  were  raised  in 
1793.  This  blending  of  two  long  col- 
orful regimental  histories  and  tradi- 
tions has  created  a “super  tradi- 
tional” regiment.  The  regimental 
standing  orders  detailing  traditions 
and  customs  run  to  more  than  70 
pages. 

One  phrase  keeps  surfacing 
in  conversation  with  the  men  of  the 
1st  Battalion.  That  phrase  is  “the 
regiment.”  The  officers  and  men 
live,  breathe,  sleep  and  eat  “the 
regiment.”  They  know  its  history, 
its  traditions,  its  dress  and  its  battle 
honors.  They  know  the  names  of 
people  who  have  served  and  the 
heroes  who  inscribed  their  names 
on  the  pages  of  the  regimental  his- 
tory book.  The  book  is  maintained 
in  the  regiment’s  own  museum  back 
in  Scotland.  You  get  the  feeling  the 


unit  is  more  like  a big  family  than 
just  an  infantry  battalion. 

Family  and  Regional  Ties. 

Currently,  there  are  more  than  50 
sets  of  brothers  serving  in  the  regi- 
ment, including  five  brothers  from 
one  family.  Fierce  regimental  loy- 
alty is  evident  at  every  level  of  rank, 
from  lieutenant  colonel  to  private. 

“Our  regimental  loyalty  is 
also  geographical  in  nature,”  says 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Angus  Fairrie, 
battalion  commander.  “No  other 
regiment  but  us  is  permitted  to  re- 
cruit from  the  six  most  northern 
counties  in  Scotland.  So  we  have  a 
distinct  relationship  in  that  we 
nearly  all  come  from  the  same  area 
back  home.” 

There  are  outsiders  wearing 
the  regimental  tartans,  however. 
One  Canadian  paid  his  own  air  fare 
from  Canada  to  join  the  regiment 
and  will  serve  as  a piper  when  he 
finishes  basic  training.  There’s  also 
a smattering  of  English  and  Irish  in 
the  regiment. 

Trophies.  Regimental  his- 
tory and  tradition  are  manifested  in 
many  ways,  but  none  is  more  visible 


or  impressive  than  the  collection  of 
trophies  in  the  officers’  and 
sergeants’  messes  and  in  battalion 
headquarters.  An  elephant’s  foot 
awarded  to  the  regiment  in  India 
during  the  early  1800s  serves  as  a 
letter  box  in  the  officers’  mess.  Of- 
ficers drink  from  century-old  silver 
goblets.  Regimental  battle  flags 
emblazoned  with  the  names  of  his- 
toric battles  are  protected  passion- 
ately. The  walls  of  the  two  messes 
are  lined  with  plaques  and  memen- 
toes spanning  a century  or  more  — a 
chalice  dating  from  the  retirement  of 
an  officer  in  1790,  a silver  mounted 
horseman  in  honor  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  a plaque  from  a 
sergeant’s  promotion  in  1880.  To 
the  outsider  these  are  just  interest- 
ing silver  trophies  but  to  the  High- 
landers they’re  the  very  soul  of  the 
regiment. 

The  Training  Year. 

Tradition  and  history  aside,  the 
Queen’s  Own  Highlanders  main- 
tains its  standing  as  a crack  infantry 
unit  by  spending  an  average  6 or  7 
months  each  year  in  the  field.  Bat- 
talion training  follows  an  annual 
cycle.  The  year  starts  with  indi- 
vidual training  both  in  martial  and 
leadership  skills.  This  is  followed  by 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Angus  Fairrie  “stabs 
the  haggis”  during  the  battalion's  tradi- 
tional Robert  Burns  supper. 
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extensive  in-house  preparation  for 
an  annual  “Fitness  for  Role”  in- 
spection by  the  brigade. 

By  mid-spring  the  battalion  is 
hard  at  work  training  at  the  platoon 
and  company  level.  This  is  followed 
by  battalion  level  training  in  the 
field.  This  full-unit  training  con- 
tinues until  mid-summer  and  in- 
volves numerous  field  training  exer- 
cises. One  company  will  travel  to 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.  A combat  group 
will  go  to  Canada.  Another  com- 
pany may  spend  a month  with  a 
Danish  Army  unit.  The  remainder 
of  the  battalion  spends  its  days  on 
firing  ranges  and  training  areas  in 
specialized  training  with  rifle,  mor- 
tar and  air  defense  weapons. 

Highlight  of  the  training  sea- 
son comes  in  late  August  when  the 
entire  battalion  joins  with  other 
British  Army  infantry  and  armored 
units  for  large-scale  field  training 
maneuvers  at  the  Soltau  training 
area  west  of  Bremen.  This  is  no 
sooner  completed  than  the  battalion 
goes  straight  into  a 4-week  battle 
camp  involving  live  firing  of  every 
weapon  in  the  battalion. 

The  major  operational  train- 
ing period  culminates  in  an  intra- 
company rifle  competition,  followed 
by  a British  Army-wide  shooting 
meet.  Then  it’s  a brief  stand-down 
for  leave,  refitting  and  getting  re- 
acquainted with  the  wife  and  kids 
before  it's  back  on  the  road  with 
various  companies  going  off  for 
special  duties  in  Berlin,  Scotland 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Unit  Moves.  Contrary  to 
American  practice,  the  entire  battal- 
ion is  moved  when  the  German  duty 
tour  of  5 years  is  completed.  In 
April  1976,  when  the  Q.O.  High- 
landers are  scheduled  to  leave  Ger- 
many, the  unit  will  be  replaced  by 
an  entire  battalion  from  another  re- 
giment which  will  take  over  the 
equipment  now  used  by  the  Scots- 
men. 

There  are,  however,  indi- 
vidual transfers  into  and  out  of  the 
battalion.  Normally  there’s  an  an- 
nual 30  percent  turnover  of  person- 
nel in  the  rifle  companies  due  to 
people  finishing  their  Army  com- 
mitment, according  to  LTC  Fairrie. 
But  the  official  duty  tour  length  is 
assigned  to  the  battalion  rather  than 


the  individual.  So  if  a career  soldier 
stays  with  the  battalion,  and  the  bat- 
talion itself  is  not  moved,  neither 
will  be  the  soldier,  unless  he  re- 
ceives an  assignment  to  a special 
duty  outside  the  regiment. 

Even  then,  the  trooper  will 
return  to  the  regiment  when  he’s 
completed  the  special  assignment. 
It’s  not  uncommon  for  soldiers  to 
spend  15  years  serving  in  the  battal- 
ion during  a 22-year  career.  Some 
have  never  left,  even  for  a single 
outside  posting.  They  joined  as  pri- 
vates and  retired  22  years  later, 
never  having  left  the  battalion. 


Distinctive  Customs. 

Apart  from  Scotsmen  walking 
around  in  kilts  or  tartan  pants,  there 
are  several  other  features  the 
American  soldier  visiting  the  High- 
landers would  find  unusual.  For 
one,  soldiers  E4  and  below  are  is- 
sued their  own  knife,  fork,  spoon 
and  tea  mug.  These  they  carry  with 
them  to  the  dining  hall.  They  wash 
the  utensils  after  eating  and  take 
them  back  to  the  barracks. 

Another  is  the  rhythmic 
clicking  sound  of  NCOs  on  the 
move.  Their  low-quarter  style 
shoes,  called  “brogues”  and  issued 
only  to  Scottish  units,  have  steel 
studs  imbedded  in  the  soles  and 


steel  taps  on  the  heels  and  toes. 

“This  is  done  by  our  cobbler 
who’s  assigned  to  the  battalion,” 
says  Company  Sergeant  Major  Ian 
MacDonald.  “It  helps  the  shoe  last 
longer.”  He  smiles  when  asked  if  it 
also  adds  a more  imposing  measure 
of  authority  to  the  footsteps  of  the 
NCOs. 

The  rank  and  title  structure 
in  the  Highlanders  can  be  confusing 
to  the  outsider.  The  top  two  enlisted 
grades  are  called  Warrant  Officer  I 
and  II,  and  are  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  U.S.  SGM  and  1SG,  respec- 
tively. As  a warrant  officer,  the  man 


is  addressed  as  “mister”  but  does 
not  rate  a salute.  Warrant  officers 
wear  their  badge  of  rank  on  their 
lower  sleeves,  and  when  they  are 
assigned  to  either  Company 
Sergeant  Major  or  Regimental 
Sergeant  Major  positions,  they  also 
carry  a long  wooden  pace  stick. 

Warrant  Officers  filling 
Company  or  Regimental  Sergeant 
Major  positions  are  normally  ad- 
dressed by  that  title  rather  than 
“mister.”  All  ranks  lower  must  ad- 
dress the  Warrant  Officer  as  “sir,” 
or  by  his  position  title. 

Top  of  the  Heap.  At  the  top 
of  the  battalion  chain  of  enlisted 
men  is  the  Regimental  Sergeant 


With  the  Queen’s  Own  Highlanders,  tradition  counts,  but  so  do  training  and  mission. 
Here  regimental  members  set  up  with  120mm  Wombat  anti-tank  weapon,  which  can  be 
fired  by  a crew  or  mounted  atop  an  APC. 
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The  two  basic  work  uniforms  for  NCOs 
are  the  kilt,  left,  and  the  trew.  The  badge 
of  rank  is  worn  below  the  elbow. 


Major.  In  the  Queen’s  Own  High- 
landers there  is  one  and  only  one 
RSM,  and  when  he  speaks,  you  lis- 
ten. He  is  addressed  as  “sir”  by 
every  enlisted  man  in  the  battalion, 
except  those  of  equal  rank.  He’s  the 
only  enlisted  man  in  the  regiment 
who’s  entitled  to  the  services  of  a 
personal  assistant  — called  a “bat- 
man” — whose  duties  would  be 
similar  to  that  of  an  aide  to  a general 
officer.  Most  RSMs  move  up  into 
the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
regiment  upon  completing  their 
2-year  tour  of  duty  as  the  top  en- 
listed man. 

Grooming  the  Young. 

Despite  its  long  history,  the  1st  Bat- 
talion is  rather  young  in  average 
age.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  are  under  30  with  the 
majority  (54  percent)  under  25.  This 
places  a special  leadership  respon- 
sibility on  the  senior  NCOs,  who 
are  carefully  selected  and  trained  to 
preserve  the  standards  and  charac- 
ter of  the  regiment. 

Aiding  in  the  task  of  keeping 
personnel  standards  high  is  the 
membership  in  the  sergeants’  mess 
that  comes  with  promotion  to  E5. 
It’s  an  honor  light  years  ahead  of 


the  privilege  of  joining  an  American 
NCO  club.  “The  sergeants’  mess 
reflects  all  that  is  best  in  the  regi- 
ment.” says  LTC  Fairrie.  “This,  in 
turn,  creates  a tremendous  competi- 
tion to  get  promoted  so  that  the  in- 
dividual can  become  a member.” 

The  sergeants’  mess  can  only 
be  experienced,  not  described.  It  is 
as  much  an  atmosphere  as  a privi- 
lege, as  much  an  honor  as  an  ac- 
complishment. Perhaps  the  closest 
analogy  would  be  a cross  between  a 
fraternal  lodge  and  an  exclusive 
men’s  club.  Whatever,  the  promo- 
tion that  brings  membership  in  the 
mess  is  the  highlight  of  a soldier’s 
career. 


In  an  age  of  change  and 
liberalization,  the  traditional  ways 
of  the  Queen’s  Own  Highlanders 
might  seem  to  some  to  be  outdated. 
But  ask  the  man  in  the  regiment  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  to  change  the 
tradition  is  to  weaken  the  spirit 
that’s  guided  the  Seaforths  and 
Camerons  for  nearly  200  years. 
Amalgamated  and  born  anew  under 
the  banner  of  the  Queen’s  Own 
Highlanders,  today  they  form  one  of 
the  most  potent  fighting  forces  in  the 
British  Army  of  the  Rhine.  £ 


Armored  Personnel  Carriers  of  the  Queen’s  Own  Highlanders  set  off  on  a trainin; 
exercise  from  Belfast  Barracks.  Each  rifle  platoon  section  has  its  own  APC. 
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REYES 


“My  company 
commander  couldn't 
pronounce  my 
first  name . It 
was  always 
Flamingo 9 . . . ” 


“What  you  call 

me  a Spic 

for?  I've  got 

a name  so 

call  me  by  it . . . ” 


RIVERA 


A RESOLUTION  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1968  provides  for  the 
recognition  of  Hispanic  Americans. 
It  recommended  the  country  “have 
a week  once  a year  where  their  con- 
tributions to  American  society  will 
be  fully  appreciated  and  totally  rec- 
ognized.” 

This  year,  September  14-20 
has  been  set  aside  for  appropriate 


ceremonies  and  activities  to  “honor 
a people  who  have,  by  their  action 
and  deeds,  enriched  the  quality  of 
American  life.” 

Today’s  Spanish-Americans 
are  descendents  of  the  invading 
Spaniards  — the  conquistadors  and 
their  followers  and  their  unions  with 
the  Indians.  Whites  and  Indians 
produced  Mestizos,  Mestizos  and 
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Spaniards  produced  Castizos,  and 
Mestizos  and  Blacks  produced 
Mulattoes. 

Centuries  of  inter-breeding 
have  obscured  exact  origins  and 
persons  of  Spanish  descent  are 
labeled  by  many  names:  Mexican- 
American,  Latin-American,  Latino, 
Chicano,  La  Raza,  Mestizo,  Puerto 
Rican,  Cuban,  Boricua  and,  cur- 
rently, Hispanic  American  are 
some.  Pancho,  Peedro,  Greaser, 
Spic,  Wetback,  Mex  and  Beanbelly 
are,  unfortunately,  others. 

Ten  million  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans have  the  same  social  desires  as 
all  Americans.  But,  like  the  Black 
American,  there  are  cultural  prob- 
lems. Highly  visible  surnames,  ac- 
cented English  speech,  cultural  life 
style  and  ethnic  stereotyping  all 
work  against  their  economic  and  so- 
cial progress. 

Points  of  View.  In  a round- 
table session  last  summer  among 
five  Hispanic  American  soldiers 
and  a recognized  expert  in  Hispanic 
American  affairs,  Domingo  “Nick" 
Reyes,  discussion  ranged  from  their 
experiences  at  school  to  the  lack  of 
“their  kind"  of  food  in  the  mess 
hall. 

Reyes  was  born  in  Texas 
and,  because  he  spoke  no  English, 
had  a tough  time  in  school.  “When  I 
first  got  in  front  of  the  class,  tears 
would  start  rolling  out  of  my 
eyes  ...  I was  shy  and  flunked  first 
grade  twice,”  he  recalls.  “But  once 
I learned  to  read  it  was  easy  for  me 


to  acquire  the  ability  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple around  me." 

Reyes  joined  the  Army  after 
he  left  school  and  quickly  acquired 
a nickname.  “My  company  com- 
mander couldn't  pronounce  my 
first  name.  It  was  always  ‘Fla- 
mingo’ or  something  like  that.  So  I 
wound  up  being  called  ‘Nick.’" 

While  stationed  on  Guam  he 
won  a safety  program  contest.  The 
prize  was  a job  with  the  local  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Station.  That  sparked 
his  interest  in  broadcasting. 

When  he  left  the  service 
Nick  became  a disc-jockey  and  later 
a program  director.  He  returned  to 
school  to  major  in  English  and  busi- 
ness at  American  International  Col- 
lege. He  then  trained  in  radio  and 
television  management  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Broadcasting, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  School 
of  Radio  and  Television  Techniques 
in  New  York  City. 

His  varied  background  in  the 
Federal  government  includes  posi- 
tions with  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  Presently  he  is  writing  an 
anthology  of  the  Mexican-American 
experience  (1965-1975)  and  hosting 
a television  show  for  the  Spanish 
speaking  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area. 

Specialist  5 Blanca  Garcia, 
one  of  two  Wacs  involved  in  the 
round-table  conversation,  is  a 


counter-intelligence  specialist 
stationed  in  Washington,  D.C.  She 
was  born  in  Alice,  Tex.,  but  raised 
in  Fresno,  Calif. 

Garcia’s  father  also  was  born 
in  Texas,  one  of  eight  brothers  and 
four  sisters.  However,  he  spent  his 
childhood  in  Mexico. 

“Father  came  back  to  Texas 
during  World  War  II,  but  because 
he  couldn’t  speak  English  they 
wouldn’t  accept  him  in  the  service." 
says  Garcia.  Her  parents  became 
migrant  farm  workers.  “My  father 
didn’t  like  that  kind  of  life  so  when 
we  went  to  California,  he  said  that 
was  it.” 

Garcia  remembers  that  going 
to  school  for  the  first  time  was  “dif- 
ferent." Spanish  had  been  the  lan- 
guage in  her  home  but  she  didn’t 
have  any  real  trouble  learning  Eng- 
lish at  school  and  was  accepted  by 
the  other  children. 

Specialist  4 Robert  Gon- 
zales, A Company,  3d  Infantry, 
Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C., 
was  born  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  His 
father  is  Spanish  American  and  his 
mother  Italian.  He  has  blonde  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  “I  look  like  a typical 
North  American." 

In  school  his  name  caused 
problems.  “When  I first  started 
school  I noticed  that,  because  of  my 
name,  I was  more  or  less  shoved  off 
into  a corner.  I looked  like  everyone 
else  but  had  a strange  sounding 
name  so  they  said.  ‘He’s  different.' 
It  got  to  a point  where  I didn’t  want 
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to  go  to  school.” 

Specialist  5 Carmen  Laboy  is 
from  the  town  of  Bayamon,  Puerto 
Rico.  Spanish  was  the  main  lan- 
guage in  school  and  there  was  little 
emphasis  on  learning  English.  Her 
family  moved  to  New  York  City 
when  she  was  nine  and  she  went  to 
P.S.  99  in  the  Bronx. 

”1  learned  a little  English 
while  in  Puerto  Rico  so  I didn’t 
have  any  real  problems  in  school. 
There  were  so  many  Latin  people  in 
school  already.  I guess  they  were 
used  to  us.” 

After  high  school  Carmen 
went  back  to  Puerto  Rico  for  her 
college  studies.  Because  she  was 
bilingual  she  had  no  trouble  finding 
a job  upon  return  to  the  States.  “I 
was  grateful  to  be  here  and  know 
both  languages.  I always  tell  every- 
body, ‘If  you’re  Spanish  and  have 
kids,  please  don't  let  them  forget 
Spanish,  even  if  they're  in  the  States 
and  don’t  need  it.’  ” 

Specialist  4 Gilbert  Rivera  of 
Headquarters  and  Headquarters 
Company,  Troop  Command,  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  was  also  born  in  Puerto 
Rico.  He  left  the  island  when  he 
was  2 years  old  and,  like  Carmen, 
went  to  New  York  City  with  his 
parents. 

“I  was  treated  pretty  much 
like  everyone  else  at  school  — that 
is,  if  you  go  to  school  there,  you 
either  have  to  fight  or  get  wiped 
out.” 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN  tradition  began  some  490  years  ago  when 
Christopher  Columbus,  under  Spanish  ruler’s  orders,  tried  to  reach  the 
East  Indies  from  Europe  by  sailing  westward  across  the  Atlantic. 

Although  Columbus  never  made  it  to  the  East  Indies,  he  did,  on 
October  12,  1492,  reach  the  Bahama  Islands  off  the  tip  of  Florida.  By 
the  time  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  on  November  21,  1620,  Spaniards  had  been  exploring 
the  North  American  continent  for  more  than  100  years. 

Columbus  made  four  voyages  to  the  New  World.  On  his  first 
voyage,  besides  the  Bahamas,  he  discovered  Cuba  and  believed  it  to  be 
the  mainland  of  China.  Sailing  westward  he  lost  his  flagship,  Santa 
Maria,  when  it  was  run  aground  by  strong  winds  on  an  island  he  named 
Espanola  (Dominican  Republic).  Leaving  behind  a small  detachment 
of  men,  he  sailed  back  to  Spain  to  report  his  discoveries. 

During  his  next  three  voyages  (1493-1504)  he  discovered  Puerto 
Rico,  Jamaica  and  Trinidad;  set  foot  on  the  mainland  of  South  America 
(he  thought  it  was  an  island)  and  touched  Panama.  He  colonized 
Espanola  and  the  island  was  used  by  other,  more  adventuresome 
Spaniards  as  a stepping  stone  to  conquer  half  of  South  America, 
Panama  and  Mexico  and  to  explore  part  of  North  America. 

Alonso  de  Ojeda,  Amerigo  Vespucci  and  Juan  de  la  Corsa  left 
Espanola  in  1499  to  explore  the  northern  coast  of  South  America.  They 
returned  after  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela. 

Ojeda  sailed  again  for  South  America  in  1505  and  explored  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  He  established  a settlement  at  San  Sebastian  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  in  1509.  The  settlement  was  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  when  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  suggested  transferring  the 
colony  to  Darien  in  1510.  The  name  Antigua  was  given  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  left  Espanola  in  1508  and 
founded  the  first  Spanish  settlement,  Caparro,  in  Puerto  Rico.  Then 
Diego  Velazquez  sailed  to  Cuba  with  300  Spaniards  and  their  African 
slaves  and  founded  the  town  of  Baracoa  in  1511. 

Ponce  de  Ldon  temporarily  left  his  post  as  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  in  March,  1513,  and  sailed  in  search  of  a rumored  ‘‘Fountain  of 
Youth.”  On  April  2,  1513,  he  landed  just  north  of  the  present  site  of 
Saint  Augustine  and  spent  the  next  5 months  searching  the  southern  tip 
of  Florida  before  returning  to  Puerto  Rico. 

That  same  year  (1513)  Balboa  left  Antigua  and,  using  informa- 
tion about  a ‘‘Great  Sea”  gained  from  the  Indians,  sailed  south  to  a 
point  opposite  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel.  Accompanied  by  190  Spaniards 
and  1,000  native  warriors  he  crossed  the  50-mile  Panama  isthmus.  On 
September  29,  1513,  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  ‘‘Southern  Sea” 
(Pacific  Ocean)  for  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain. 

The  next  Spanish  discovery  came  in  1517  when  Francisco  Fer- 
nandez de  Cordoba  left  Cuba  on  a slave  hunting  trip.  He  landed  on  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula  of  Mexico  and  found  the  Maya  Indians.  Their 
pyramids,  temples  and  gold  ornaments  marked  a culture  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  any  the  Spanish  had  previously  found. 

A second  expedition,  led  by  Juan  de  Grijalba,  left  Cuba  in  1518. 
It  sailed  down  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  and  in  June  reached  the  limits  of 
the  Aztec  empire.  Grijalba  sent  one  ship  back  to  Cuba  with  gold  he  had 
bartered  from  coastal  Indians. 

February,  the  following  year,  Cuba’s  governor  Valazquez,  sent 
a third  expedition  of  600  men  under  Hernan  Cortes  to  conquer  the 

( Continued  on  page  27) 
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When  he  was  in  the  6th  grade 
Rivera  remembers  getting  into  a 
fight  with  a white  boy.  “He  called 
me  a Spic.  I said.  ‘What  you  call  me 
a Spic  for?  I’ve  got  a name  so  call 
me  by  it  . . He  kept  calling  me  a 
Spic  so  we  went  to  the  locker  room 
and  got  with  it.” 

Specialist  4 Jorge  Mesa  left 
his  family  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  came 
to  the  States  in  1970.  He  had 
learned  to  speak  Italian  and 
“broken  English"  in  school  in  Peru 
and  came  to  this  country  to  finish 
his  computer  science  education. 

Mesa  had  attended  a military 
school  in  Peru  and  decided  to  join 
the  U.S.  Army.  Now  when  he  goes 
back  to  visit  his  family  he  finds  he’s 
considered  an  outsider. 

“Most  of  my  friends  call  me 
a gringo.  Anyone  who’s  left  Peru 
for  more  than  a year  and  comes 
back  is  called  gringo." 

Attitudes  and  Labels. 
Rivera  faced  a similar  situation 
when  he  went  back  to  Puerto  Rico 
with  his  brother.  “At  the  airport  I 
asked  a policeman,  in  English,  to 
get  us  a taxi.  He  chewed  me  out  in 
Spanish  and  said,  ‘When  you're  in 
Puerto  Rico  speak  Spanish’." 

Reyes  pursued  the  subject  of 
labels.  “Earlier  Rivera  used  the 
word  ‘Spic.’  What  about  words  like 
‘Greaser,’  ‘Minority,’  ‘Disadvan- 
taged?’ How  do  you  feel  about 
those  labels?’’ 

Gonzales  said  that  people 
use  labels  to  “pigeon-hole"  a per- 
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son.  “In  my  case  when  I go  to  Mex- 
ico they  call  me  a gringo  . . . then 
when  they  find  out  my  name  they 
ask,  ‘Whose  name  did  you  steal?’ 
I’m  looked  at  like  some  kind  of  un- 
wanted child.” 

Gonzales  says  the  first  thing 
he  heard  in  Army  basic  training 
was,  “All  right  you  dirty 
greaser  ...”  from  a noncommis- 
sioned officer.  He  admits,  though, 
that  as  he  progressed  in  his  Army 
career  he's  found  few  people  as  pre- 
judiced as  that  particular  soldier. 

Specialist  Laboy,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  she’s  never  per- 
sonally experienced  any  such  com- 
ments. “When  I was  in  New  York 
or  Puerto  Rico  I certainly  didn’t 
hear  them.  They  weren’t  used  by 
the  people  I associated  with.  It’s 
only  been  since  I joined  the  Army 
that  I’ve  even  heard  about  them.” 

“I  didn’t  hear  about  them 
until  I went  to  college,”  says  Blanca 
Garcia.  She  says  she  wasn’t 
shocked  when  she  did  hear  them 
because,  “I  didn’t  associate  them 
with  myself.” 

Reyes  then  asked  Mesa  his 
impressions  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore he  left  Peru. 

He  said  he  thought  America 
was  the  biggest  country  in  the  world 
and  had  his  own  ideas  what  Ameri- 
cans looked  like.  “They  were  all  6 
feet  tall,  skinny  and  wore  short 
pants.”  He  wasn’t  aware,  until  he 
got  here,  that  there  were  “so  many 
Blacks  in  America.”  As  for  the 
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American  Indians  he  believed 
“.  . . there  weren’t  any  left.  They 
had  all  been  killed  by  John  Wayne 
and  his  gang.” 

History  Gap.  The  group  was 
asked  if  they  knew  anything  about 
their  heritage  and  if  their  country’s 
history  meant  anything  to  them. 

Rivera  said  that  while  he  had 
“been  pretty  good  in  U.S.  history,” 
he  didn’t  know  anything  about 
Puerto  Rico. 

Garcia’s  first  impressions  of 
her  native  land  came  from  a movie 
she  saw  while  in  high  school.  “All  it 
showed  were  slums  and  poor  peo- 
ple.” She  finally  learned  more  about 
her  birthplace  in  a college  history 
class. 

Jorge  Mesa,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  well  schooled  in  Peruvian 
history.  “I  can  go  all  the  way  back 
in  our  history  to  8000  B.C.  and  tell 
you  everything  about  our  country 
from  then  until  now,”  he  says. 

“My  heritage  is  European- 
Spaniard,”  says  Gonzales.  “Most 
of  what  I learned  about  my  Spanish 
heritage  comes  from  American  his- 
tory books.”  He  believes  that  the 
history  book  he  read  told  too  little  of 
the  part  Spaniards  played  in  the 
forming  of  this  country.  “I  think 
American  history  should  be  told 
factually  without  one  side  being 
blown  all  out  of  proportion,”  he 
says. 

Finally,  the  group  discussed 
the  Army  and  how  it  recognized  the 
needs  of  Hispanic  Americans. 
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Carmen  Laboy  said  she 
thought  the  Army  was  becoming  a 
little  more  understanding  of  His- 
panic American  needs  but,  “We 
have  to  have  people  like  us  tell  them 
what  we  need.” 

In  the  mess  hall  she  talked  to 
her  mess  sergeant.  “I  said,  'Wait  a 
minute.  We're  getting  Chinese  food, 
Mexican  food  and  Italian  food. 
How  come  I’ve  never  seen  any 
Puerto  Rican  food?'  I even  told  him 
that  I’d  cook  it  for  him  if  I had  to.” 

Mesa  doesn’t  expect  to  find 
Peruvian  food  in  an  Army  mess 
hall.  "I  accept  anything,”  he  says. 
“If  I want  my  native  food  I’ll  eat  it 
at  home.” 

Garcia  mentioned  another 
way  the  Army  is  helping.  “When  I 
was  at  Fort  Dix  I heard  about  a 
program  for  Puerto  Ricans  who 
came  into  the  Army  and  didn’t 
know  English  very  well.  They  can 
go  to  classes  during  duty  hours  and 
learn  English  until  they  can  work 
with  the  men  on  duty.” 

The  group  as  a whole  agreed 
that  little  by  little  the  Hispanic 
American  is  gaining  more  accept- 
ance and  understanding  in  Ameri- 
can society.  It  might  not  be  happen- 
ing as  fast  as  they  would  like,  but  as 
Carmen  Laboy  says,  ‘‘I’ve  seen  a 
lot  of  advancement  — like  the  Black 
people  are  getting  ahead  now.  I 
think  the  Spanish  people  are  a little 
behind  because  we  didn’t  use  as 
much  force.  But  we're  getting 
there.”  a 
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mainland  of  Mexico.  In  March  Cortes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco 
and,  after  defeating  a band  of  local  Indians  in  battle,  continued  along 
the  coast.  He  went  ashore  again  in  April  and  founded  the  town  of  Villa 
Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz. 

While  ashore  Cortes  was  visited  by  ambassadors  from  the  Aztec 
king  Montezuma,  who  was  convinced  Cortes  was  the  god  Quetzalcoatl 
returning  to  reclaim  his  lost  realm.  Montezuma  sent  ambassadors  with 
gifts,  including  a gold  disc  in  the  shape  of  the  sun  and  the  size  of  a 
cartwheel,  a larger  disc  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  the  moon,  and  a helmet 
full  of  small  grains  of  gold.  Montezuma  hoped  to  persuade  Cortes  not 
to  advance  on  the  Aztec  capital  of  Tenochtitlan  and  regain  the  “god’s” 
lost  throne. 

While  Cortes  was  exploring  the  Aztec  empire,  Pedrarias 
Davila,  the  governor  of  Darien  (Panama),  founded  the  town  of  Panama 
in  1519  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus.  Panama  was  to  be  the  base 
from  which  Pascual  de  Andogoya  left  in  1521  to  explore  the  western 
coast  of  South  America.  Andagoya  returned  in  1522  from  Biru  (Peru) 
with  tales  of  a fabled  Inca  empire. 

By  1521  Cortds,  after  numerous  battles,  took  possession  of 
Tenochtitlan.  He  was,  for  all  purposes,  the  absolute  ruler  of  a huge 
territory  that  extended  from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Pacific. 

At  the  time  Cortes  was  fighting  in  Mexico,  Ponce  de  Leon  was 
trying  to  subdue  the  Carib  Indians  of  Puerto  Rico.  After  finally  suc- 
ceeding he  left  the  island  again  in  1521  on  a new  expedition  to  Florida. 
This  time  he  was  met  by  hostile  Indians.  He  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  returned  to  Cuba  where  he  died. 

The  year  1524  saw  the  Spanish  conquest  turn  to  South  America. 
Cortes,  more  interested  in  conquering  than  administrating,  penetrated 
the  jungles  of  Honduras  and  Francisco  Pizarro  advanced  to  Peru. 

Pizarro’s  expedition  (1524-1526)  found  enough  gold  and  silver  to 
confirm  Andagoya’s  tales  of  a fabled  empire.  Pizarro  immediately 
sailed  for  Spain  to  ask  for  royal  sanction  for  the  exploration  of  Peru. 
He  returned  to  Panama  in  1530  and  in  the  spring  of  1531  landed  on  the 
Peruvian  coast  with  200  fighting  men.  After  3 years  of  fighting  both  the 
natives  and  the  countryside  he  occupied  Cuzco,  the  Inca  capital  in  the 
Andean  highlands. 

Pizarro  ruled  his  empire  with  an  iron  hand  until  he  was  be- 
headed by  fellow  Spaniards  in  1541. 

Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  returned  from  an  expedition  to  present- 
day  New  Mexico  in  1539  with  reports  of  vast  riches  in  the  Seven 
Golden  Cities  of  Cibola. 

The  following  year  a three-pronged  force  left  Mexico  and 
headed  north  in  search  of  the  cities.  Francisco  Coronado  led  the  main 
force  up  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  while  Hernando  de  Alarcon  sailed 
up  the  Gulf  of  California  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River.  Garcia 
Lopez  de  Cardenas  then  led  a small  band  of  men  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona. 

By  spring  of  1541  Coronado’s  force  moved  into  Palo  Duro 
Canyon  in  Texas.  Most  of  his  men  were  left  there  while  he  and  30 
riders  rode  north  to  Quivira  (Kansas).  Coronado  returned  to  Mexico  in 
1545  empty-handed  and  disillusioned;  he  had  not  found  the  Seven  Gol- 
den Cities. 

Through  the  exploits  of  these  Spaniards  and  others  like  them, 
the  Spanish  Empire  in  the  New  World  was  basically  formed  by  1550. 
For  more  than  400  years  Hispanic  Americans  have  been  leaving  their 
mark  on  American  society. 
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ALIAS:  MARIHUANA,  Acapulco  Gold,  Bhang,  Boo,  Bush,  Butter, 
Flower,  Cannabis,  Cannabis  indica,  Charas,  Ganja, 
Guage,  Grass,  Griffo,  Hash,  Hashish,  Hay  Hemp,  Herb,  "J," 
Loco-Weed,  Love  Weed,  Mary,  Mary  Jane, 
Mary  Warner,  Panama  Red,  Pot  Sativa,  Smoke,  Straw,  Tea,  THC, 
Tetrahydrocannabinol,  Texas  Tea,  Viper's  Weed,  Weed. 
Be  on  the  lookout  for  the  Cannabis  sativa  L.  plant,  better  known 
as  Marihuana.  Seen  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
with  a number  of  identifying  characteristics. 
The  green  plant  is  between  3 and  16  feet  high.  Stalks  range  from 
‘/i  to  2 inches  in  diameter.  Branches  are 
between  4 to  20  inches  apart  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stalk,  often 
forming  right  angles.  Plant  may  be  bushy  or  almost  without  branches. 

Odd  numbers  of  leaflets  — 5,  7,  9,  or  11,  but 
usually  5 or  7 — join  at  the  end  of  branches.  Leaf  looks  like  a 
hand  and  the  serrated  leaflets,  like  fingers.  They 
are  pointed  at  both  ends  and  might  be  as  long  as  6 inches  and  as 
wide  as  l'/2  inches.  Plant  is  a little  sticky  to 
the  touch  and  covered  with  fine  hair,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

If  it  has  flowers,  they  are  very  small  and  close  to  the  stems, 
in  irregular  clusters  of  light  yellow-green. 
The  egg-shaped  seeds  have  lacy  markings  and  ridges. 
If  you  run  across  this  plant,  DO  NOT  try  to  apprehend  it  yourself. 

Call  your  local  police,  sheriff  or  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  Office.  Possession  o°r  sale  of  this  drug  is  illegal. 


1.  Average  Marihuana  leaf 
size.  2.  Seed  pod  on  the  male 
plant.  3.  Marihuana  as  sold 
on  the  street.  4.  Manicured 
Marihuana  cigarettes  and 
seeds.  5.  Flower  on  the  female 
plant.  6.  Hashish  sole  and  bag. 

7.  Marihuana  "Kilobrick." 

8.  Typical  Marihuana  plant. 

9.  A large  field  of  Marihuana. 
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Story  and  photos  by 
SP5  Ed  Aber 

ALMOST  EVERY  culture  in  the 
history  of  mankind  (with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  Eskimos)  has 
been  involved  with  drugs  to  a lesser 
or  greater  degree.  American  culture 
is  no  exception.  We’ve  had  booze 
and  tobacco  around  for  so  long  that 
the  use  (and  abuse)  of  these  legal 
and  highly  addictive  drugs  has  be- 
come tightly  knit  into  the  fabric  of 
our  society. 

During  the  past  15  years  the 
increasing  popularity  of  yet  another 
drug  — marijuana,  pot  or  "grass” 
— has  touched  off  some  of  the  hot- 
test debates  ever  focused  on  drug 
use.  Judgments  by  courts  and  legis- 
lative bodies  over  the  next  couple  of 
years  will  determine  whether  or  not 
decriminalization  or  legalization  of 
marijuana  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

Ten  years  of  fact-finding  has 
erased  the  "killer  of  youth”  image 
grass  acquired  in  the  1930s.  Some 
research  even  indicates  there  may 
be  positive  therapeutic  applications 
for  THC  (tetrahydrocannabinal), 
the  active  ingredient  in  pot. 
Marijuana  And  Health,  a 1974  re- 
port by  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department,  outlined  some 
tentatively  suggested  medical  uses 
in  the  treatment  of  asthma, 
glaucoma,  epilepsy,  tumors  and  as 
an  aid  for  organ  transplant  surgery. 

The  report  also  mentioned 
possible  applications  involving  ap- 
petite stimulation,  treatment  of  in- 
somnia and  as  a pain  killer.  Phar- 
macologists at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia  have  found  that  THC 
inhibits  the  growth  of  a number  of 
different  kinds  of  cancer,  including 
viral  leukemia,  in  mice. 

Medical  testimony  is  in  con- 
flict concerning  harm  to  the  casual 
user.  Reportedly  no  one  has  ever 
died  solely  from  ingestion  of  mari- 
juana; high  doses  of  THC  can  be 
severely  disabling.  A Baltimore, 
Md.,  hospital  admitted  a smuggler 
returning  from  Morocco  with  more 
than  300  grams  of  liquid  hashish  in 
rubber  sheaths  he  had  swallowed. 
One  of  the  sheaths  ruptured,  putting 
the  concentrated  equivalent  of  112 
kilos  of  bulk  marijuana  into  his  sys- 
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tern.  He  eventually  recovered,  after 
being  listed  in  serious  condition. 

Questions  have  been  raised 
about  high  THC  dosage  effects  tied 
to  possible  brain  damage,  sex  hor- 
mone levels  and  fundamental  cell 
metabolism.  Solid  evidence  con- 
tinues to  accumulate  showing  that 
marijuana  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
drivers’  coordination  and  percep- 
tion. 

All  the  legal  and  scientific 
pushing  and  shoving  has  stirred  up 
considerable  confusion.  Who’s 
right?  At  present  no  one  can  say. 
Much  of  the  controversy  about 
marijuana  actually  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  drug  itself.  Cannabis 
Sativa  has  become  a symbolic 
whipping  post  for  a host  of  interre- 
lated social  questions.  Among  these 
are  traditional  postures  concerning 
religion,  morals,  family  and  proper 
pursuits  of  pleasures. 

Underlying  all  is  the  Now 
Generation’s  striving  for  individual 
self-expression  and  freedom  from 
previously  established  standards. 
And  like  any  social  change,  this 
struggle  is  heavily  charged  with 
emotion. 

Greening  Years.  American 
marijuana  use  was  an  “under- 
ground” affair  until  the  1950s.  It 
was  used  primarily  by  minority 
groups  in  the  south.  Pancho  Villa’s 
army  is  reputed  to  have  used  grass 
freely,  as  memorialized  by  the  Mex- 
ican folk  song  “La  Cucaracha,” 
which  describes  the  inability  of  a 
cockroach  to  march  without  mari- 
juana to  smoke. 

Two  decades  of  social 
change  brought  pot  use  out  in  the 
open.  Civil  rights  activities,  racial 
integration,  and  the  hippie  counter- 
culture joined  forces  in  a cultural 
explosion  that  scattered  marijuana 
across  all  socio-economic  levels  and 
geographical  boundaries.  Arrests 
for  pot  violations  jumped  from 
about  18,000  in  1965  to  more  than 
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420,000  in  1973.  (Projecting  this  rate 
through  1975  means  that  more  than 
2 x/i  million  arrests  will  have 
occurred  in  a 10-year  period.) 

For  the  first  time  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  white,  affluent, 
middle-class  parents  saw  their  chil- 
dren imprisoned.  Sentences  varied, 
sometimes  as  harsh  as  10  to  50 
years.  Even  those  eluding  a prison 
term  didn't  get  away  free.  A pot 
conviction  is  a narcotics  violation 
on  the  Federal  level  and  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  offender’s  future 
job  prospects. 

Law  enforcement  agencies 
estimate  that  one  of  every  ten  users 
becomes  involved  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. This  correlates  with  arrest 
rates  and  government  estimates  of 
30  million  people  who  have  tried 
marijuana. 

Users  and  Abusers.  Pot 

smoking  isn’t  restricted  to  the  tradi- 
tional hippie  stereotype.  Long-hairs 
and  crew  cuts,  blue  jeans  and  busi- 
ness suits  — users  and  abusers  are 
found  in  every  walk  of  life  and  every 
career  field.  The  Army,  itself  a 
cross  section  of  the  nation,  is  also 
confronted  with  the  problem.  In  a 
New  York  City  speech,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Howard  H.  Cal- 
laway noted  that  “[Although]  the 
use  of  hard  drugs  is  quite  small, 
drug  use  in  the  Army  is  extensive, 
particularly  soft  drugs  such  as  mari- 
juana.” MILPERCEN  Quarterly 
DA  Sample  Surveys  indicated  that 
approximately  30  percent  of  all 
enlisted  grades  had  used  hashish/ 
marijuana  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  previous  6 months. 

Increasing  acceptance  of 
grass  as  a recreational  drug  is  caus- 
ing legal  experts  to  consider  includ- 
ing it  along  with  the  legal  drugs  of 
choice  — alcohol  and  tobacco.  The 
implications  of  such  a move  are 
enormous  and  unknown. 

Alcoholism,  according  to 
Dr.  Richard  Heilman,  chief  of  the 


Drug  Dependency  Treatment  Pro- 
gram at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
is  responsible  “for  a yearly  loss  of 
30,000  people  killed  on  the  high- 
ways and  2 Vi  million  injured.  In- 
dustry loses  $10  billion  a year  due  to 
hangovers  and  40  percent  of  people 
in  penal  institutions  are  there  be- 
cause of  an  alcohol-related  crime.” 
Measured  by  these  social  effects, 
clearly  the  acceptance  of  drugs  can 
be  extremely  costly. 

Would  drug  problems  in- 
crease if  marijuana  is  legalized  and 
strongly  promoted  like  tobacco? 
Current  legislative  trends  on  state 
levels  may  shed  some  light  on  this 
question. 

State  Laws.  Oregon  was  the 
first  state  to  remove  criminal  penal- 
ties associated  with  possession  of 
small  amounts  of  pot.  Simple  pos- 
session can  result  in  the  issuance  of 
a non-arrest  civil-type  offense  ticket 
and  a fine.  Other  states,  noting  that 
40  percent  of  Oregon  pot  smokers 
decreased  their  usage  under  the  new 
law,  have  shown  interest  in  chang- 
ing their  own  laws.  Similar  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  24  state 
legislatures. 

Alaska  adopted  the  Oregon 
model  for  10  days,  then  shook  the 
country  with  a precedent-setting 
5-to-0  State  Supreme  Court  decision 
which,  in  effect,  legalized  pot  for 
private  use  in  the  home.  Under 
Alaska  law  possession  of  more  than 
an  ounce  in  public,  or  of  any  amount 
while  operating  a car  or  airplane,  is 
a misdemeanor  bringing  a maximum 
fine  of  $1,000.  The  new  law  is  in 
direct  contradiction  with  existing 
Federal  codes,  which  take  legal 
precedence  over  any  state  deci- 
sions. 

Military  Angle.  The  court’s 
decision  won't  have  any  effect  on 
Army  regulations  concerning  the 
use  of  marijuana.  Either  on  or  off 
duty  and  on  or  off  post,  soldiers  are 


subject  to  Federal  law  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(UCMJ). 

Even  though  marijuana  use 
may  not  be  a crime  in  certain  states, 
prosecution  under  the  UCMJ  can 
put  the  user’s  military  career  in 
jeopardy. 

Pot  usage  in  a tactical  situa- 
tion could  be  lethal.  The  dangers  of 
drug  abuse  assume  enormous  pro- 
portions in  situations  requiring 
quick,  accurate  reactions.  In  com- 
bat, pot  abusers  can  be  more  deadly 
than  the  enemy. 

The  physical  and  mental  per- 
formance of  duties  is  reduced  in  a 
ratio  directly  related  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  grass  consumed.  It 
can  reach  the  point  where  a person 
becomes  so  stoned  that  he  can't 
even  find  his  foot  — let  alone  oper- 
ate or  maintain  vehicles,  heavy 
equipment  or  dangerous  weapons. 

What  about  the  individual 
who  gets  stoned  at  home  on  his  own 
time  and  refrains  from  indulging  at 
work?  If  he  gets  super-smashed  the 
night  before,  he  certainly  won’t  be 
in  top  form  the  next  morning.  And  if 
he  wheels  a bus  around  or  climbs 
into  a flight  cockpit  while  under  the 
influence  of  any  residual  effects,  the 
results  could  be  disastrous. 

Work  Hazards.  Driving 
while  stoned  (or  under  the  influence 
of  any  drug)  is  a definite  no-no.  In 
addition  to  the  safety  hazards,  if  you 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  re- 
ceive a ticket,  the  aroma  of  burning 
pot  or  presence  of  funny  looking 
cigarettes  will  mean  an  immediate 
bust. 

Although  the  casual  use  of 
marijuana  has  not  been  proved  a 
serious  health  or  social  hazard,  any 
drug  can  achieve  toxic  levels  with 
sufficient  abuse.  Only  one  head  is 
issued  at  the  new-born  supply  desk. 
If  it  gets  screwed  up  nobody  can 
replace  it.  Use  it  well  and  it'll  last 
a lifetime.  ^ 
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FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


“FOOT’S”  BIG  FEAT 

Drivers  of  the  37th  Transpor- 
tation Group  in  Germany  try 
hard  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  predecessors  . But 
they'll  find  it  hard  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  the  Group's  latest 
100 , 000-miler . 

Wherever  Specialist  4 Kurt 
Hund,  70th  Transportation  Com- 
pany , goes  he  leaves  some 
mighty  big  impressions — size 
16B  to  be  exact . 

SP4  Hund  recently  accom- 
plished something  that  many 
drivers  of  the  Army's  largest 
trucking  fleet  attempt  but  few 
accomplish.  He  recorded 
100,000  miles  of  driving  with- 
out an  accident  or  incident.  But 


when  "Foots"  returns  to  civilian 
life,  it  will  be  his  feet  and  not 
his  feat  that'll  be  remembered. 

Since  entering  the  service, 
Hund  has  baffled  supply  ser- 
geants worldwide  who  have  at- 
tempted to  come  up  with  foot- 
gear for  him.  The  Army  has 
priced  "Foot's"  feet  at  about 
$250--the  price  of  new  boots. 
However,  Kurt  chose  to  send 
home  to  a local  shoe  shop  for 
tailor-made  boots  at  $65  a pair. 


A FAMILIAR  FACE 


There's  a gangster  pounding 
a typewriter  in  the  7th  Infantry 
(Bayonet)  Division,  Fort  Ord, 
Calif. 

Look  again  and  he  makes  you 
think  of  hamburgers.  It's  a fa- 
miliar face  because  it's  appear- 
ed in  a half-dozen  movies  and 
TV  commercials. 

Before  going  back  into  Active 
Army  ranks,  Specialist  4 Law- 
rence Bianco's  acting  career  was 
limited  to  small  movie  parts  and 
a commercial  for  the  hamburger 
people  who  insist  that  you  "have 
it  your  way."  Then  the  easy- 


going soldier  (center,  striped 
tie)  landed  a more  substantial 
role  in  the  movie  "Lepke." 

Bianco  says  the  "movie  is 
not  up  to  the  same  standards  as 
'The  Godfather',  but  it's  a 
pretty  good  flick." 

SP4  Bianco  took  his  basic 
training  in  1962  and  spent  6 
years  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

The  "sometimes  hungry  actor" 
turned  Speedy  Four  says  he's 
not  sorry  to  be  back . After  an 
absence  of  7 years,  he  finds  to- 
day's Army  "1,000  percent  dif- 
ferent and  1,000  percent  better." 


FIGHTING  CANCER 

William  J.  Gilbert,  an  elec- 
tronic engineer  with  the  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Defense  Systems 
Command,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
displays  the  record  he  hopes 
will  conquer  cancer.  Gilbert 
wrote  the  lyrics  and  music  and 
recorded  the  song.  Since  his 
wife  survived  a mastectomy, 

Gilbert  has  been  working  to  help 
cancer  research.  He  has  donat- 
ed the  proceeds  of  his  record 
to  the  American  Cancer  Society.  J 


MILITARY  DIRECTOR 


When  you're  putting  on  a pro- 
duction of  "Hamlet"  and  you 
want  your  actors  to  have  a real 
sense  of  military  bearing,  whom 
do  you  call?  The  United  States 
Army  , of  course  . 

The  Joseph  Papp  Shakespeare 
Festival  production  of  "Hamlet,” 
which  plays  this  summer  in 
Central  Park,  New  York  City, 
has  a member  of  the  Fort  Hamil- 
ton ceremonial  platoon , Staff 
Sergeant  Marshall  O.  Blount, 
assisting  its  actors  in  perfect- 
ing their  military  bearing. 

The  sergeant  introduced  the 
actors  to  military  commands 
much  as  a basic  trainee  would 
be.  By  the  third  session  of  drill, 
they  wouldn't  leave  their  places 
until  formally  dismissed  and 
could  execute  some  of  the  sharp- 
est "about-faces"  in  the  area. 

The  scenes  to  watch  for  are 
the  changing  of  the  guard  , the 
arrival  of  Fortinbras'  army  and 
generally  any  scene  where  a 
cast  member  has  to  "square  off 
his  corners . " 


UNUSUAL  CADET 

One  of  the  200  women  at  the 
1975  ROTC  Basic  Camp  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky . , didn't  go  home 
when  camp  ended  . But  Cadet 
Van  Thi  Tran,  formerly  of  Bien 
Hoa,  South  Vietnam,  still  hopes 
someday  to  go  home  and  help 
her  country . 


Cadet  Tran  first  came  to 
America  3 years  ago  to  see  if  all 
she  had  heard  about  the  United 
States  was  true  and  to  learn 
something  she  could  take  home 
to  her  country.  She  returned 
here  last  year  to  study  inter- 
national relations  at  Okaloosa- 
Walton  Junior  College  in  Val- 
paraiso, Fla. 

Cadet  Tran  is  in  the  United 
States  on  a student  visa  and  can 
neither  earn  a commission  nor 
accept  the  subsistence  pay  ca- 
dets receive  during  their  third 
and  fourth  years  of  ROTC  . 

But  she  still  came  to  camp. 

"I  wanted  to  see  if  I could  stand 
the  training,"  she  says.  "The 
Army  needs  good  leadership  and 
I would  like  to  be  part  of  it." 

Cadet  Tran's  family  fled  Viet- 
nam in  April  and  are  now  refu- 
gees living  in  Florida. 


Now  Cadet  Tran  can  also  ap- 
ply for  parole  status  as  a refu- 
gee. She  would  then  be  able  tc 
receive  full  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  and  earn  a com- 
mission in  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve. 

The  20-year-old  cadet  has 
found  basic  camp  to  be  a new 
experience.  "I  am  an  adven- 
turous person  and  this  has  been 
an  adventure,"  she  says. 

For  Cadet  Tran,  the  hardest 
part  of  camp  was  adjusting  to 
discipline  and  being  at  the 
right  place  on  time. 


BASIC  TRAINEE 

"After  only  a few  weeks  of  ba- 
sic training.  ..."  Actually,  Pri- 
vate Warren  Frederick  brought 
his  physique  into  the  Army . He 
has  been  named  the  most  muscu- 
lar man  in  the  world  for  the  last 
10  years . 

In  1973  he  was  Mr.  Universe 
and  has  also  been  chosen  Jun- 
ior Mr.  America  and  Mr.  World. 

Now  he's  "PVT  Frederick" 
in  the  U .S  . Army  Reserve  with 
the  intention  of  being  a truck 
vehicle  mechanic — make  that 
"Mr.  Mechanic." 
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Besides  tailoring  uniforms  for  outsized  soldiers,  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center 
produces  limited  supplies  of  new  clothing  for  field  test. 


ESSED  SOLDIER 

Earl  Nichols 


IAIhEN  National  Guardsman  Private  Ronnie 
Choice  reported  to  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  for  training 
as  a power  generator  operator  and  mechanic,  he 
had  a problem.  The  South  Carolina  private  stands 
6 feet,  8 inches  tall,  and  standard  GI  uniforms 
aren’t  cut  out  for  men  that  big. 

By  coincidence,  his  barrack  mate  at  Fort 
Belvoir  was  Private  Daryl  Hesch  of  the  4th  Infan- 
try Division,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  PVT  Hesch  has 
a similar  but  opposite  problem.  He’s  5 feet,  3 
inches  tall  and  weighs  120  pounds.  He’s  a hard- 
to-fit  soldier,  too. 

At  the  same  post  is  96-pound  Specialist  5 
Linda  Rae  Remmell,  an  Army  statistician.  At 
rigid  attention  she  stretches  just  5 feet  tall. 

Can  soldiers  such  as  these  get  uniforms  to 
fit?  Sure  thing!  The  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  at  Philadelphia  operates  a whole  factory 
for  just  this  purpose  — making  uniforms  for 
“out-sized”  personnel. 

The  center  in  Philadelphia  is  part  of  the 
vast  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA).  The  Agency 
provides  supply  support  and  logistics  service  for 
all  the  Armed  Forces.  From  uniform,  troop  sub- 
sistence and  commissary  items  to  bulk  petroleum, 
gigantic  industrial  machinery  and  even  light  bulbs, 
DSA  is  involved. 

Making  uniforms  in  sizes  too  unusual  for 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  in  quantity  calls  for 

EARL  NICHOLS  is  a Public  Information  Specialist  assigned  to  Headquar- 
ters, Defense  Supply  Agency,  Cameron  Station,  Va. 


tailoring  and  textile  skills  of  a high  order.  The 
Directorate  of  Manufacturing  at  the  Philadelphia 
center  has  the  know-how  and  machinery  to  put 
together  a one-of-a-kind  uniform  for  a hard-to-fit 
soldier  anywhere  in  the  Army.  It  also  turns  out 
field  test  items  and  limited  production  runs. 

Everywhere,  the  emphasis  is  on  efficient, 
production-line  operation  keeping  down  costs. 
It’s  a complete  facility.  Seventy-pound  bolts  of 
cloth  come  in  one  door.  Neatly  pressed,  plastic- 
wrapped  uniforms  go  out  another. 

Workers  at  the  facility  — from  cloth- 
shrinker  to  die  cutter,  from  button-hole  machine 
seamstress  to  operators  of  the  70  steam  presses  — 
make  sure  every  garment  is  in  first-class  condition 
before  it  passes  under  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  in- 
spectors. 

For  the  average  soldier,  pulling  on  a well- 
fitting jacket  or  a snappy  piece  of  headgear  is  just 
a matter  of  going  to  the  clothing  sales  store  on 
post.  For  tall  troops  like  PVT  Choice,  short  ones 
like  PVT  Hesch  and  petite  ones  like  SP5 
Remmell.  however,  it  means  a visit  to  the  tailor. 

The  tailor  sends  measurements  directly  to 
the  DSA  clothing  factory.  Then  through  fast 
communications,  high-speed  order  processing  and 
direct  shipment  of  individually  wrapped  garments, 
these  three  “outsize”  soldiers,  and  many  other 
big  and  little  service  personnel  like  them  get  the 
kind  of  treatment  all  U.S.  Army  people  deserve 
— the  best.  # 
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A DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ARMY  civilian  says  he  can  save  the 
Defense  Department  $345  million  a 
year.  His  idea  is  a simple  one:  ban 
smoking. 

One  smoker,  he  contends, 
spends  one -half  hour  per  day  or  132 
duty  hours  a year  on  “smoke 
breaks.”  At  $5  per  hour  that’s  $660 
a year  for  smoking.  DOD-wide  it 
amounts  to  more  than  $244  million 
for  lost  work  time. 

The  other  $100  million  would 
be  saved  by  a decrease  in  janitorial 
costs,  repair  of  smoke  and  fire- 
damaged  equipment,  the  higher 
“sick  leave”  rate  of  smokers  versus 
non-smokers  — it  all  adds  up.  And, 
according  to  this  estimate,  that’s 
$342  million  a year  for  civilian  DOD 
personnel  alone.  “The  time  has 
come,”  says  the  suggestor,  “for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  a 
real  interest  in  the  health  of  their 
employees  in  a meaningful  way  by 
banning  smoking  in  offices  during 


official  working  hours.” 

The  author  of  this  suggestion 
has  obviously  become  one  of  the 
nation’s  not-so-silent  majority  of 
non-smokers.  As  he  later  states: 
“All  individuals  are  entitled  to  clean 
air”  and  “smoking  is  polluting.” 

But  for  many  Americans, 
smoking  is  one  of  life's  pleasures. 
Total  U.S.  consumption  including 
overseas  Armed  Forces  personnel 
was  more  than  591  billion  cigarettes 
in  1973  and  an  additonal  7.3  billion 
cigars  and  cigarillos.  Per  capita 
U.S.  cigarette  consumption,  based 
on  the  whole  population  18  and 
over,  was  4,155  in  1973  compared 
with  the  record  4,345  in  1963  and  the 
recent  low  of  3,985  in  1970 

For  many  Americans  a meal 
is  not  a meal  without  the  taste  of  a 
good  cigar  or  a cigarette  that  fol- 
lows. Others  claim  it  calms  their 
nerves  during  tedious  routines  such 
as  driving  or  writing  reports. 

The  controversy  is  not  a 


modern  phenomenon.  In  the  early 
1600s,  King  James  I of  England 
called  use  of  tobacco  “a  custom 
loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the 
nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  danger- 
ous to  the  lungs.” 

Meanwhile,  across  town, 
Dr.  Roger  Marbecke,  in  a work  en- 
titled ”A  Defence  of  Tobacco,” 
recommended  smoking  in  modera- 
tion as  beneficial. 

The  smoking  controversy 
even  has  more  than  two  sides: 
“smoke  less,”  “smoke  cigarettes 
with  less  tar  and  nicotine,”  “smoke 
only  in  designated  areas,”  “don't 
smoke  in  public  places”  and  “don't 
blow  any  my  way”  have  all  been 
added  to  the  smoke-versus- 
don’t-smoke  controversy.  During 
hearings  before  a Congressional 
committee  on  smoking  and  health, 
one  representative  remarked,  “My 
observation,  doctor,  is  that  you 
come  to  us  with  very  splendid  cre- 
dentials, and  you  are  saying  things 
in  exact  opposition  to  some  of  the 
most  renowned  physicians  in  this 
country.  This  has  been  going  on 
now  for  3 weeks  . . . We  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  wonder 
who  can  we  believe  . . . .” 

Who  To  Believe?  The 
modern  era  of  the  smoking  con- 
troversy probably  began  with  the 
1964  Surgeon  General’s  report.  The 
report  said,  “Cigarette  smoking  is  a 
health  hazard  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States  to  war- 
rant appropriate  remedial  action.” 

Since  that  initial  report,  six 
supplementary  reports  have  con- 
tinued this  theme:  if  you  smoke, 
you're  more  likely  to  get  cancer, 
chronic  bronchitis  and  other  dis- 
eases which  tend  to  bring  your  life 
to  an  early  end. 

According  to  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Department 
(HEW)  statistics,  cigarette  smoking 
is  the  leading  cause  in  600,000 
deaths  that  occur  each  year  from 
heart  disease  and  nearly  100,000 
from  lung  cancer,  chronic  bronchitis 
and  other  respiratory  problems. 
HEW  estimates  nearly  300,000  peo- 
ple suffer  premature  deaths  every 
year  due  to  cigarette  smoking. 

But  not  everyone  agrees.  Dr. 
William  B.  Obes,  clinical  professor 
of  pathology.  New  York  Medical 
College,  told  a Congressional  com- 


mittee on  smoking  and  health, 
“People  who  tell  you  that  cigarette 
smoking  causes  lung  cancer  do  not 
like  to  be  reminded  of  the  conflicting 
data.  In  fact,  it  was  not  included  in 
the  last  Surgeon  General’s  report  on 
smoking  and  health.  I am  sorry  that 
the  publication  presented  only  one 
side  of  the  picture.” 

Recently,  a British  scientist 
who  for  years  maintained  that  smok- 
ing was  the  major  cause  of  lung 
cancer  advised  the  scientific  com- 
munity that  he  has  changed  his 
mind.  Professor  P.  R.  J.  Burch 
says,  “I  cannot  improve  in  1974  on 
the  late  Sir  Ronald  Fisheis’  1957 
criticism  of  the  causal  interpreta- 
tion: 'The  data  so  far  do  not  warrant 
the  conclusions  based  upon 
them.’  ” 

The  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 
Prominent  researchers  and  physi- 
cians still  disagree  on  the  effects  of 
smoking. 

What’s  Being  Done. 

Research  on  the  effects  of  tobacco 
continues,  much  of  it  sponsored  by 
the  tobacco  industry  itself.  Since 
1964,  the  industry,  through  its 
Council  for  Tobacco  Research,  has 
spent  more  than  $45  million  on  re- 
search. The  council  stresses  this  is 
totally  independent  research  with 
completely  non-restrictive  funding. 

Governmental  agencies  and 
voluntary  health  associations  have 
spent  additional  millions  of  dollars 
on  research.  But  they  are  also 
deeply  involved  in  an  education 
program  on  the  effects  of  tobacco. 

Using  pamphlets,  films, 
taped  telephone  messages  and 
multi-media  presentations  by  staff 
members,  these  health  agencies  at- 
tempt to  persuade  smokers  to  quit, 
reduce  consumption,  or  at  least  be 
aware  of  the  rights  of  non-smokers. 

Other  groups  such  as  Action 
on  Smoking  and  Health  (ASH)  and 
Group  Against  Smokers  Pollution 
(GASP)  want  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate tobacco  products,  eliminate  to- 
bacco advertising  or,  at  a minimum, 
legislatively  recognize  the  rights  of 
non-smokers. 

The  rights  of  the  smokers  are 
probably  best  represented  by  the 
Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.  Founded  in 
1958,  its  members  are  11  manufac- 
turers of  cigarettes  and  other  to- 
bacco products.  The  institute  says  it 
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is  chiefly  concerned  with  developing 
public  understanding  of  the  smoking 
and  health  controversy,  the  histori- 
cal role  of  tobacco  and  its  place  in 
the  national  economy. 

All  these  organizations  pre- 
sent a wealth  of  information  about 
the  effects  of  smoking,  much  of  it 
conflicting.  However,  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  a position  on  the 
evidence  presented.  It  is  probably 
best  stated  on  cigarette  packages; 
“Warning:  The  Surgeon  General 
has  determined  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  dangerous  to  your  health.” 

Legislative  Action.  The 
warning  label  which  has  been  re- 
quired since  1965  was  not  the  first 
legislation  against  smoking.  As 
early  as  1897,  Tennessee  passed  a 
statute  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
cigarettes.  Violators  of  the  law  had 
to  pay  a $50  fine. 

By  1900  nearly  every  state 
had  considered  legal  restraints  on 
the  sale  of  cigarettes.  Twelve  states 
actually  enacted  laws  restricting  or 
prohibiting  the  sale  or  use  of  to- 


bacco. But  during  the  Roaring 
Twenties  all  statutes  against  ciga- 
rettes were  declared  illegal,  or  re- 
pealed. One  of  the  contributing 
reasons  was  the  tax  revenue  derived 
from  tobacco. 

Federal  excise  taxes  on  to- 
bacco products  had  been  a perma- 
nent feature  of  the  internal  revenue 
system  since  the  Civil  War.  But  it 
was  1921  before  Iowa  became  the 
first  state  to  impose  taxes  on 
cigarettes.  Today  all  states  and  300 
local  governments  collect  tobacco 
taxes. 

The  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment collect  a total  of  more  than 
$5.8  billion  in  tobacco  taxation  an- 
nually. It’s  no  small  argument  that 
these  governments  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  replace  this  revenue  if 
smoking  was  banned. 

However,  governments  at  all 
levels  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  non-smokers  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  warn  people,  espe- 
cially teen-agers,  of  the  possible 
health  hazards  of  smoking.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  warning  which  now  must 
appear  on  tobacco  products  and  ad- 
vertising, the  Federal  government 
has  made  several  rulings: 

• The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  (FCC)  has  ruled 
that  cigarette  commercials  cannot 
be  aired  on  radio  or  television. 

• The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB)  requires  that  all  regu-. 


larly  scheduled  and  chartered 
domestic  flights  set  aside  specific 
areas  for  non-smokers. 

• The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  has  set  up  simi- 
lar regulations  for  buses  and  trains. 

States  have  also  begun  to 
pass  restrictive  smoking  legislation. 
New  Jersey  prohibits  smoking  on  all 
buses  and  railroad  passenger  cars. 
Maryland  prohibits  smoking  in 
buses,  elevators  and  health  care 
facilities.  More  than  20  other  states 
have  enacted  similar  legislation. 
City  and  county  governments  are 
also  considering  such  legislation. 

In  addition  some  private 
companies  are  assisting  non- 
smokers  by  offering  non-smoking 
dining  areas,  hotel  rooms  or  refusing 
to  accept  tobacco  advertising. 


KISSING  A SMOKER 
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Taking  a Chance? 

Although  the  evidence  isn’t  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  effects  of  smoking, 
many  people  have  decided  that  tar 
and  nicotine  in  cigarettes  should  be 
minimized.  Nicotine  is  a poison 


Tar  and  Nicotine  Content  of  Cigarettes 
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NICO 

RANK 

TAR 

TINE 

RANK 

(tail 

BRAN0 

TYPE 

(mg) 

(mg) 

(tar) 

26 

Alpine 

..King,  M 

...  13 

0.9 

32 

31 

Alpine  

. . 100mm  (HP)  . . . 

. . . 14 

0.9 

27 

46 

Belair  

. . King,  M 

. ..  16 

1.1 

42 

54 

Belair  

. . 100mm,  M 

. . 17 

1.2 

109 

11 

Benson  S Hedges  . . 

. . Reg.  (HP) 

. . 9 

0.6 

101 

41 

Benson  S Hedges  . . 

King  (HP) 

. . 16 

1.1 

108 

56 

Benson  S Hedges  . . 

. . 100mm  

..  . 17 

1.1 

122 

100  s 

73 

59 

Benson  S Hedges  . 

. . 100mm,  M 

. . . 17 

1.1 

64 

100  s 

123 

127 

Bull  Durham 

. . King 

30 

2.0 

9 

116 

Camel 

Reg.  NF  

. 25 

1.6 

36 

79 

Camel  Filters  

. . King 

. . . 19 

1.3 

117 

1 

Carlton  70's  

. Reg 

2 

0.2 

129 

3 

Carlton 

King 

4 

0.3 

95 

2 

Carlton 

. . King,  M 

4 

0.3 

10 

115 

Chesterfield  

Reg.  NF  

. 24 

1.5 

8 

124 

Chesterfield  

. . King,  NF  

. 29 

1.8 

35 

77 

Chesterfield  

. . King 

. . 19 

1.3 

44 

70 

Chesterfield  

. . King,  M 

. . . 18 

1.2 

75 

97 

Chesterfield  

101mm  

20 

1.4 

66 

119 

Domino  

. . King,  NF  

. 27 

1.3 

7 

92 

Domino  

. King 

. 20 

1.2 

6 

BRAND 


TYPE 


. King  . 


Doral  

Doral  King,  M . . 

Du  Maurier King  (HP) . 


English  Ovals  Reg.,  NF  (HP) 

English  Ovals  King,  NF  (HP) 

Eve 100mm  

Eve 100mm,  M . . . 

Fatima  King,  NF  .... 

Frappe  King,  M 

Galaxy  King 

Half&  Half King 

Herbert  Tareyton  ....  King,  NF  .... 

Home  Run  Reg.,  NF  .... 

Iceberg  10 King,  M 

Iceberg  100's  100mm,  M . . . 

Kent King,  (HP)  . . . 

Kent King 

Kent 100mm  

Kent 100mm,  M . . . 

King  Sano King 


low  (1)  to  high  (130) 
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HP  H.n.d  ij.it. k 
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NICO- 

NICO- 

TAR 

TINE 

RANK 

TAR 

TINE 

(mg) 

(mg) 

(tar) 

BRAND 

TYPE 

(mg) 

(mg) 

14 

1.0 

103 

Kool 

Reg.,  NF.  M ... 

...  21 

1.3 

14 

10 

50 

Kool 

King.  M 

...  17 

1.3 

16 

1.1 

30 

Kool  Milds  . . . 

King,  M 

...  14 

0.9 

22 

1.6 

61 

Kool  

100mm,  M . . . . 

...  17 

1.3 

21 

1.4 

60 

L&M 

King  (HP) 

...  17 

1.2 

22 

1.5 

72 

L 8i  M 

King 

...  18 

1.2 

28 

2.1 

99 

L&M 

100mm  

...  20 

1.4 

18 

1.3 

78 

L&M 

100mm,  M . . . . 

...  19 

1.3 

17 

1.2 

65 

Lark 

King  

...  17 

1.2 

28 

1.7 

81 

Lark  

100mm  

...  19 

1.3 

9 

0.3 

22 

Life 

100mm  

...  12 

0.8 

15 

1.1 

120 

Lucky  Strike  . . 

Reg.,  NF  

. . 27 

1.7 

25 

18 

104 

Lucky  Filters  . 

100mm  

...  21 

1.6 

30 

1.9 

12 

Lucky  Ten  . . . 

King  

...  10 

0.7 

20 

1.5 

13 

Lucky  100's  . . 

100mm  

...  10 

0.8 

9 

0.6 

58 

Luke 

King  

...  17 

1.2 

8 

0.6 

125 

Mapleton  .... 

Reg.,  NF  

...  30 

1.3 

15 

0.9 

111 

Mapleton 

King 

...  23 

1.2 

16 

1.0 

51 

Marlboro 

King  (HP) 

...  17 

1.1 

18 

1.2 

47 

Marlboro 

King  

...  16 

1.1 

18 

1.2 

25 

Marlboro 

King,  M 

...  13 

0.9 

7 

0.3 

48 

Marlboro 

100mm  (HP)  . . 

...  16 

1.1 

7 

0.3 

55 

Marlboro 

100mm  

...  17 

1.1 

found  in  nature  exclusively  in  to- 
bacco. It  causes  the  blood  vessels  to 
constrict,  cuts  down  the  flow  of 
blood  and  oxygen  through  the  body 
and  makes  the  heart  beat  harder. 

Tar  is  formed  in  the  body  as 
the  various  chemical  particles  con- 
tained in  tobacco  smoke  condense. 
A pack-a-day  smoker  forms  about  8 
ounces  of  tar  per  year.  It  is  these 
tar-producing  chemicals  that  give 
tobacco  its  taste. 

While  some  filters  claim  to 
remove  most  of  these  tars  and 
nicotine,  non-smokers  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  smoke  from  idling 
cigarettes  contains  even  more  tar 
and  nicotine  than  that  inhaled  by  the 
smoker. 

The  tobacco  industry  has 
produced  low  tar  and  nicotine 
cigarettes  to  meet  the  demand  for 
this  type  product.  (See  chart.) 

Switching  from  cigarettes  to 
pipes  and  cigars  is  also  an  option  for 
smokers.  While  the  dangers  of 
smoking  are  reduced  if  you  don’t 
inhale  cigar  or  pipe  smoke,  there  is 
evidence  that  there's  a higher  de- 
gree of  cancer-causing  agents  in 
cigar  and  pipe  tars  than  in  cigarette 
tars. 

The  American  Lung  Associ- 
ation says  smokers  who  limit  them- 
selves to  just  pipes  and  cigars  live 
longer  than  cigarette  smokers.  But 
they  don’t  live  as  long  as  non- 
smokers.  People  who  smoke  cigars 


and  pipes  have  higher  premature 
death  rates  for  certain  specific 
causes,  such  as  cancer  of  the  lip, 
mouth,  throat  and  stomach. 

According  to  the  Lung  As- 
sociation, “Choosing  what  you  will 
smoke,  in  effect,  determines  which 
diseases  you  develop.  Choosing  not 
to  smoke  is  the  alternative.’’ 

IT’S  SMARTER 
NOT  TO  SMOKE 
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The  Army’s  Stand.  Army 
Regulation  40-43  establishes  the 
Army’s  policy  on  smoking.  It  states 
that  the  “behavioral  practices  in  the 
Army  in  such  matters  of  smoking 
can  be  expected  to  reflect  generally 
those  found  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. Army  policy  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual determines  for  himself  most 
personal  matters,  including  whether 
or  not  to  smoke.’’ 

H owever,  the  regulation 
says  “Commanders  of  medical  care 
facilities  will  establish  aggressive 
programs  promoting  the  cessation 
of  smoking.’’  These  programs  are 
primarily  educational  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  control  personal  habits 


by  regulation. 

H owever,  the  rights  of 
smokers  aren’t  forgotten:  “Special 
provisions  should  be  made  so  that 
the  nonambulatory  patient  who  so 
desires  may  smoke  under  proper 
supervision  and  with  appropriate 
safety  precautions.”  The  regulation 
also  lists  the  sources  of  literature 
and  films  on  smoking  and  its  rela- 
tion to  health. 

Now  What?  As  a Tobacco 
Institute  publication  states,  “Ulti- 
mately, it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  facts  that  the  American  public 
will  make  its  decision.”  So  in  mak- 
ing your  own  personal  decision, 
take  a look  at  the  facts.  Contact 
some  of  the  various  health  organiza- 
tions and  determine  for  yourself 
what  your  course  of  action  should 
be.  If  you  continue  to  smoke,  at 
least  you  can  say,  “I’ve  looked  at 
the  evidence  and  concluded  my 
health  will  not  be  affected.” 

Or  maybe  you’ll  decide 
fewer  cigarettes,  lower  tar  and 
nicotine  are  the  answer. 

If  you  decide  to  stop  smok- 
ing, many  organizations  offer  help  in 
kicking  the  habit  to  include  diets  for 
non-smokers. 

But  above  all,  take  the  time 
to  weigh  the  evidence  and  make 
your  choice.  Then,  whether  you  de- 
cide to  be  a smoker  or  non-smoker, 
respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others.  # 
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RANK 

TAR 

TINE 

RANK 

TAR 

TINE 

RANK 

TAR 

TINE 

(tar) 

BRAND 

TYPE 

(mg) 

(mg) 

(tar) 

BRAND 

TYPE 

(mg) 

(mg) 

(tar) 

BRAND 

TYPE 

(mg) 

(mg) 

24 

Marlboro  Lights  . . . . 

. King  

. . . 12 

0.9 

28 

Parliament  

. . King 

. . . 14 

0.8 

88 

Spring  100's 

. . 100mm,  M . . . 

19 

1.1 

74 

Marvels 

Reg.,  NF  

. . . 18 

0.6 

63 

Parliament  1 00's  . . . 

. . 100mm  

. . . 17 

1.1 

94 

Tareyton 

King 

20 

1.3 

128 

Marvels 

. King,  NF  

. . . 30 

1.1 

93 

Peter  Stuyvesant  . . . 

. . King 

. . . 20 

1.4 

89 

Tareyton  

. . 100mm  

19 

1.4 

S 

Marvels 

. King 

. . . 5 

0.2 

110 

Peter  Stuyvesant  . . . 

. . 100mm  

. . . 22 

1.5 

16 

T.empo  

King 

11 

0.8 

4 

Marvels 

. King,  M 

4 

0.2 

107 

Philip  Morris 

. . Reg.,  NF  

. . . 22 

1.3 

19 

True 

. . King 

11 

0.7 

83 

Montclair 

. King,  M 

. . . 19 

1.5 

118 

Philip  Morris 

21 

True 

. . King,  M 

12 

0.7 

23 

Multifilter 

King  (PB) 

. . . 12 

0.9 

Commander  .... 

. . King,  NF  

. . . 26 

1.6 

57 

Twist  

. . 100mm,  L/M  . 

17 

1.3 

20 

Multifilter 

. King.  M (PB)  ... 

. . . 12 

0.8 

98 

Picayune 

. . Reg.,  NF  

. . 20 

1.6 

18 

Vantage  

King 

11 

0.7 

67 

Newport 

.King,  M (HP)  . . 

. . . 18 

1.2 

113 

Piedmont  

. . Reg.,  NF  

. . . 24 

1.5 

17 

Vantage  

. King,  M 

11 

0 8 

68 

Newport  n 

. King,  M 

. . . 18 

1.2 

130 

Players  

. . Reg.,  NF  (HP)  . . 

. . . 31 

2.1 

43 

Viceroy 

. . King 

16 

1.1 

100 

Newport 

. 100mm,  M 

. . 20 

1.5 

114 

Raleigh 

. . King,  NF  

24 

1.5 

53 

Viceroy 

. . 100mm  

17 

1.1 

76 

Oasis 

. King,  M 

. . . 18 

1.3 

37 

Raleigh 

. . King 

. . . 15 

1.0 

34 

Viceroy  Extra  Mild  . 

. . King 

15 

1.0 

102 

Old  Gold  Straights  . . 

.Reg.,  NF  

. . . 21 

1.2 

52 

Raleigh 

100mm  

. . 17 

1.1 

39 

Virginia  Slims 

100mm  

16 

1.0 

112 

Old  Gold  Straights  . . 

King,  NF  

. . 24 

1.5 

29 

Raleigh  Extra  Mild  . 

. . King 

14 

0.9 

38 

Virginia  Slims 

. . 100mm,  M 

15 

1.0 

69 

Old  Gold  Filters  . . . . 

. King  

18 

1.1 

82 

St.  Moritz 

. . 100mm 

19 

1.2 

126 

Vogue  (black) 

..King  (HP).... 

30 

1.1 

105 

Old  Gold  100's 

. 1 00mm  

. . . 21 

1.4 

96 

St.  Moritz 

. . 100mm,  M 

. . 20 

1.3 

106 

Vogue  (colors)  .... 

King  (HP)  . . . . 

22 

0.8 

121 

Pall  Mall  

. King.  NF  

. . . 27 

1.7 

91 

Safari  

. . 100mm 

. . . 20 

1.4 

90 

Winston  

. . King  (HP)  . . . . 

20 

1.3 

14 

Pall  Mall  Extra  Mild.  . 

. King  (HP) 

. . . 10 

0.7 

71 

Salem  

. . King,  M 

. . . 18 

1.2 

65 

Winston  

. . King 

19 

1.3 

15 

Pall  Mall  Extra  Mild  . 

King 

. . . 10 

0.7 

84 

Salem  

. 100mm,  M 

. . . 19 

1.3 

80 

Winston  

100mm  

19 

1.3 

86 

Pall  Mall  

. . 100mm  

. ..  19 

1.4 

49 

Sano 

. . Reg.,  NF  

. . . 16 

0.5 

87 

. Winston  

. 100mm,  M . . . 

19 

1.3 

62 

Pall  Mall  

. . 100mm,  M 

. . . 17 

1.3 

45 

Silva  Thins  

. . 100mm  

16 

1.2 

33 

Parliament  

..King  (HP) 

. . . 14 

0.9 

46 

Silva  Thins  

. . 100mm,  M 

. . 16 

1.1 

U S DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  / PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Comer  for  Disease  Control  Bureau  of  Hoalth  Education  ! National  Clearinghouse  for  Smoking  and  Health 


“Do  you  mind  if  I smoke?’’  What 
was  once  a simple  rhetorical  ques- 
tion can  now  perplex  smoker  and 
non-smoker  alike.  Should  you  say: 
“Yes,  I do  mind’’?  The  response  to 
the  question  is  often  purely  emo- 
tional. But  by  knowing  the  facts  and 
showing  consideration  for  each 
other’s  rights,  the  difficulties  may 
be  fairly  resolved. 

One  in  three  Americans 
smokes  — that  is,  42  percent  of 
adult  men  and  30  percent  of  adult 
women.  They  choose  to  smoke  de- 
spite the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service's  indictment  of  tobacco 
smoke  as  the  main  cause  of  lung 
cancer  in  men,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant cause  of  various  other  respira- 
tory diseases,  and  as  a probable 
contributing  factor  in  heart  disease. 
That  choice  is,  of  course,  their  right. 
But  the  rights  of  the  non-smoking 
public  also  need  to  be  considered. 

A cigarette  smoker  inhales 
— and  exhales  — smoke  for  about 
24  seconds  per  cigarette.  But  that 
cigarette  burns  for  a total  of  12  min- 
utes and  the  smoke  enters  the  air 
continuously.  It  is  the  second-hand 
smoke  that  concerns  non-smokers. 
The  1973  Surgeon  General’s  report 
says  this  smoke  is  a health  hazard  to 
non-smokers. 


LESLIE  OLSHER  is  president,  Baltimore  Regional 
Chapter  of  ASH  (Action  on  Smoking  and  Health).  G.  K. 
PIPES  is  a member  of  the  same  organization.  Both  are 
wives  of  officers  stationed  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 


Chemical  Fallout.  Tobacco 
smoke  is  a complex  mixture  of 
gases,  liquids  and  particles.  It  con- 
tains at  least  500  chemical  com- 
pounds. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  the 
compound  whose  effect  is  most  eas- 
ily measured  and  which  has  been 
most  thoroughly  studied.  It  is  a col- 
orless, odorless  gas  — the  same 
compound  that  makes  automobile 
exhaust  fumes  deadly.  Carbon 
monoxide  is  easily  absorbed  into  the 
bloodstream  where  it  attaches  itself 
to  the  hemoglobin  molecules  that 
normally  carry  oxygen  to  the  body’s 
organs  and  tissues.  By  competing 
with  oxygen  for  space  on  the 
hemoglobin  molecules,  carbon 
monoxide  reduces  the  amount  of 
oxygen  available  to  the  body  and,  at 
the  same  time,  interferes  with  the 
release  of  oxygen  from  the  hemo- 
globin when  it  does  reach  the  tissues 
and  organs. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Cousin  reported 
at  the  European  Council  on  Smok- 
ing that  a non-smoker  spending  a 
day  in  a smoke -filled  room  inhales 
smoke  equivalent  to  a whole  pack  of 
cigarettes.  Smoking  seven  cigarettes 
in  one  hour  — even  in  a ventilated 
room  — creates  carbon  monoxide 
levels  of  20  ppm  (parts  per  million). 
In  the  seat  next  to  the  smoker,  the 
level  rose  to  90  ppm  — almost  twice 
the  maximum  concentration  al- 
lowed in  industry. 


Smoking  ten  cigarettes  in  an 
enclosed  car  also  produced  carbon 
monoxide  levels  up  to  90  ppm.  In 
fact,  the  amount  of  carbon  monox- 
ide measured  in  the  air  of  rooms  in 
several  smoking  studies  was  at  a 
level  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  says  an  individual 
should  only  be  exposed  to  for  a 
maximum  of  one  hour  not  more  than 
once  a year. 

One  study  showed  that  after 
only  30  minutes  in  a smoke-filled 
room  the  carbon  monoxide  level  in 
the  non-smoker's  blood  increases, 
as  does  his  blood  pressure  and  his 
heartbeat  rate.  Longer  exposure  can 
cause  headache,  dizziness  and 
fatigue,  and  may  slow  reaction  time. 
These  effects  may  last  for  several 
hours,  even  after  leaving  the 
smokey  environment. 

Sensitive  Reaction.  The 
American  Medical  Association  es- 
timates 34  million  Americans  — 
equal  to  the  combined  populations 
of  the  nation’s  18  largest  cities  — 
are  sensitive  to  cigarette  smoke.  In 
addition,  two  million  of  those  have 
suffered  severe  smoke-induced 
asthma  attacks.  In  a study  of  non- 
smokers  divided  into  two  groups  — 
those  with  a history  of  allergies  and 
those  without  — 70  percent  of  each 
group  suffered  eye  irritations  caused 
by  smoke.  Even  among  the  non- 
allergic  group,  30  percent  developed 
headaches  and  nasal  discomfort 
when  exposed  to  tobacco  smoke, 
while  20  percent  of  the  group  ex- 
perienced coughing. 

Such  research  and  the  grow- 
ing concern  of  non-smokers  have 
encouraged  various  Federal  agen- 
cies to  begin  establishing  guidelines 
recognizing  the  right  of  people  to 
breathe  clean  air.  Arizona  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  problem  by  re- 
stricting smoking  in  all  elevators, 
indoor  theaters,  libraries,  art  gal- 
leries. museums,  concert  halls  and 
all  buses  in  the  state.  Other  states 
and  local  governments  are  consider- 
ing similar  laws. 

The  Army  community  is  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
protecting  the  non-smoker.  Signs 
prohibiting  smoking  are  posted  in 
many  commissaries,  exchanges  and 
post  theaters.  The  General  Services 
Administration  has  issued  regula- 


tions banning  smoking  in  confer- 
ence rooms,  auditoriums  and 
elevators,  establishing  non-smoking 
areas  in  cafeterias,  and  limiting 
smoking  in  medical  facilities. 

Smoking  — Second  Hand. 
Smoking  is  still  socially  acceptable. 
People  smoke  because  they  enjoy  it. 
And  they  have  the  right  to  continue 
doing  so.  But  most  smokers  don’t 
realize  that  their  smoke  can  be  an- 
noying and  possibly  harmful  to 
others.  After  all,  to  a smoker  to- 
bacco smoke  is  pleasurable.  If  non- 
smokers  will  remember  this  and  ap- 
proach the  problem  calmly  and  po- 
litely, most  smokers  will  respond 
calmly  and  politely. 

If  you  smoke,  recognize 
your  decision  to  smoke  doesn’t  af- 
fect you  alone  but  everyone  who 
breathes  your  smoke  second  hand. 
Refrain  from  smoking  in  enclosed 
areas  like  elevators  and  in  places 
where  everyone  must  go  — like 
grocery  stores  and  medical  facili- 
ties. Your  consideration  will  contri- 
bute to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
one  in  six  Americans  who  is  sensi- 
tive to  tobacco  smoke.  You  do  have 
the  right  to  smoke.  But  that  right  in- 
cludes the  responsibility  to  consider 
how  the  smoke  is  affecting  nearby 
people. 

If  you  don’t  smoke,  you 

have  the  right  to  breathe  clean  air, 
free  from  tobacco  smoke.  But  no 
one  is  going  to  enforce  that  right  for 
you.  Let  your  family,  friends,  co- 
workers, and  even  strangers  know 
that  you  do  mind  if  they  smoke.  In 
return,  recognize  their  right  to 
smoke. 

When  you  travel,  request 
seating  in  no-smoking  sections.  En- 
courage hotels,  restaurants  and  club 
meetings  to  establish  no-smoking 
areas,  so  that  both  smokers  and 
non-smokers  can  enjoy  themselves 
comfortably.  Use  your  letters,  your 
ballots,  and  your  voice  to  support 
legislation  restricting  smoking  or 
setting  up  smoke-free  areas  in  public 
places.  Finally,  learn  about  and 
support  organizations  that  are  work- 
ing for  non-smokers'  rights. 

Smokers  and  non-smokers 
can  learn  to  live  peacefully  together. 
After  all,  they  have  something  in 
common  — everyone  has  to 
breathe.  A 


STOUTHEARTED 


Above  - The  Combat  Artist.  With  the 
technique  of  photograving  yet  to  be  developed , 
war  scenes  for  newspapers  and  magazines  had 
to  be  drawn  and  reproduced  from  woodcuts. 
Right  - The  Blacksmith.  “The  muscles  of  his 
brawny  arms  are  strong  as  iron  bands  ....’’ 
Some  blacksmiths  had  to  shoe  hundreds  of  new 
horses  and  mules  daily,  sun-up  to  sundown. 


During  more  than  15  years  of  Army  service, 
Specialist  6 S.  J.  Stout  has  enlivened  the  Army 
scene  with  his  talent. 

Originally  a cartoonist-contributor  to  the 
Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  Sentinel,  he’s  now  an  illustrator 
with  Command  Group,  Headquarters,  United 
States  Army  Europe  and  Seventh  Army. 

In  this  Bicentennial  Album  SP6  Stout 
commemorates  not  only  the  Minutemen  who 
fought  in  the  Revolution  (see  back  cover)  but  also 
the  lesser  knowns  who  did  the 
essential  jobs  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  Army’s 
growing-up  years.  The  artist’s 
comments  accompany  his 
sketches: 


- 

1 
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SOLDIERS 


1880:  Cavalrymen  and  horses  - or  was  it  horses  and  caval- 
rymen? It  took  skill  and  courage  to  break  a horse  and  for 
some  horses  it  took  two  or  more  men  to  do  the  job.  £ 
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SSG  ZACK  RICHARDS 


IT'S  HARDER  TO  STAY  AT  THE  TOP  than  it  is 
to  get  there.  The  Pittsburgh  Steelers  may  find  that 
this  axiom  is  indeed  true  when  Super  Bowl  X time  rolls 
around  in  January  1976. 

The  biggest  hurdle  facing  the  Steelers  sits  within 
their  own  division  — the  Cincinnati  Bengals.  In  fact, 
the  Bengals  are  my  choice  to  unseat  the  Steelers.  But 

AFC 

Of  Miami,  Buffalo  and  New  England,  each  are  capable  of  win- 
ning this  division  and  some  feel  there’ll  be  a new  division  champion. 

Miami  Dolphins.  Although  the  Dolphins  face  the  coming 
season  without  the  services  of  Czonka,  Kiick  and  Warfield,  they  do 
have  adequate  replacements.  Don  Nottingham  is  a bruising  runner 
and  Benny  Malone,  coming  off  a sensational  rookie  season,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  even  this  year.  Then  there’s  scatback  Mercury  Morris, 
always  able  to  break  it  all  the  way. 

Bob  Griese  doesn’t  throw  much  but  when  he  does  he’s  on 
target.  The  Dolphins  have  been  there  before  and  they  seldom  make 
mistakes. 

Defensively  they’re  still  one  of  the  strongest  teams  in  pro 
football  and,  in  Jake  Scott  and  Dick  Anderson,  have  probably  the  best 
pair  of  safeties  in  the  league. 

Buffalo  Bills.  Buffalo  started  with  a rush  in  ’74  but  cooled  off 
and  finished  9-5,  good  enough  for  the  AFC  wild  card  spot.  With  a 
strong  secondary  built  around  all-pros  comerback  Robert  James  and 
Safety  Tony  Green,  the  Bills  ranked  second  in  pass  defense.  Injuries 
were  a problem  and  revealed  a lack  of  depth.  Following  serious 
linebacker  injuries  three  of  the  first  five  draft  choices  this  year  were 
linebackers,  including  Tom  Rudd  of  Nebraska. 

Offensively  the  Bills  are  led  by  young  quarterback  Joe  Fergu- 
son and  the  most  feared  one-two  running  punch  in  the  game,  O.  J. 
Simpson  and  Jim  Braxton,  who  combined  for  1,668  yards  in  ’74. 

The  receiving  chores  are  ably  handled  by  Ahmad  Rashad  and 
J.  D.  Hill.  Rashad  caught  36  passes  for  433  yards  and  Hill  had  32 
catches  for  572  yards  last  year.  The  offensive  line  is  young  and  strong. 

The  Bills  have  become  a consistent  winner,  a playoff  partici- 


several  clubs  are  capable  of  dethroning  the  champ, 
three  of  them  in  the  same  division:  the  Dolphins,  Bills, 
and  Patriots  of  the  AFC  East. 

Here’s  a conference-by-conference  rundown  of 
the  contenders,  their  strength  and  weaknesses,  and  my 
picks  for  the  coming  season: 


pant,  and  a championship  contender.  Now  we’ll  see  if  they  can  live  up 
to  their  reputation. 

New  England  Patriots.  In  Jim  Plunkett  the  Patriots  have  one 
of  the  finest  quarterbacks  in  the  game.  He  has  able  receivers  in  Randy 
Vataha  and  Darryl  Stingley.  The  running  game  is  more  than  ade- 
quately handled  by  Sam  Cunningham  and  Mack  Herron. 

If  all  the  defensive  linemen  return  in  good  health.  New  England 
will  be  in  good  shape.  Depth  will  suffer  if  Tony  McGee,  who  has 
signed  a WFL  contract,  doesn’t  return.  But  the  secondary  must  im- 
prove over  last  year’s  performance.  In  ’74  five  of  the  seven  men  there 
were  new  to  the  squad.  With  a year’s  work  together  they  should  be  a 
more  effective,  cohesive  unit  and  improve  statistically. 

Don’t  count  the  Patriots  out  of  the  race  in  the  AFC  East. 

New  York  Jets.  The  other  members  of  the  division,  the  New 
York  Jets  and  Baltimore  Colts,  aren’t  contenders  as  yet  although  the 
Jets  ended  last  season  with  six  wins  in  a row  and  finished  at  .500  on 
the  year.  Coach  Charlie  Winner  says,  “We’re  not  the  caliber  of  teams 
like  Pittsburgh,  Oakland,  Minnesota,  and  Miami,  but  through  the 
draft  and  trades  we’re  fast  approaching  them.” 

The  important  thing  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  strengthen  the 
secondary  and  the  offensive  line.  The  Jets  have  a strong  passing  game 
built  on  Joe  Namath’s  arm  but  their  rushing  offense  averaged  only  1 16 
yards  per  game. 

Baltimore  Colts.  Although  the  Colts  have  a lot  of  young  tal- 
ent, they’re  a couple  of  seasons  away  from  title  contention.  They  have 
a coming  young  quarterback  in  Bert  Jones,  a topnotch  running  back- 
receiver  in  Lydell  Mitchell  and  their  defense  will  be  built  around  all- 
everything  middle  linebacker  Mike  Curtis. 


EAST 


AFC  CENTRAL 


Cincinnati  Bengals  Bengal  hopes  hinge  on  the  health  of  their 
players.  Injuries  doomed  the  Bengals  in  1974. 

If  quarterback  Ken  Anderson  continues  his  development,  the 
Bengals  will  present  a stiff  challenge  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  AFC  Central 
Division. 

Boobie  Clark  and  Essex  Johnson  were  out  of  action  most  of 
last  season  with  injuries.  In  1973  they  gained  almost  2,000  yards  but 
played  very  little  in  ’74. 

If  they  return  to  form,  the  ground  game  will  complement  the  air 
attack  and  give  Cincinnati  a balanced  offense. 

Anderson  and  ex-track  star  Isaac  Curtis  have  put  the  bomb  in 
the  Bengal  offense.  Curtis  is  backed  by  Chip  Myers  and  Charlie 
Joiner.  Bob  Trumpy,  beginning  his  eighth  season,  is  the  number-one 
tight  end. 

Defensively  the  Bengals  are  strong.  Ed  Beauchamp  and  Ron 
Prichard  are  starters  on  the  outside  and  the  middle  is  a toss-up  be- 
tween Jim  Le  Clair  and  rookie  Glenn  Cameron. 


The  end  position  looks  solid  with  veterans  Ken  Johnson, 
Sherman  White  and  Royce  Berry  returning.  The  tackles  are  strong 
with  Mike  Reid,  Ron  Carpenter  and  Bill  Kollar  providing  a strong 
pass  rush  and  effectively  controlling  the  running  game. 

Lemar  Parrish  and  Ken  Riley  at  comerback  lead  a secondary 
that,  barring  injuries,  should  be  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  league. 

Pittsburgh  Steelers.  The  toughest  test  facing  the  Steelers  is 
winning  their  division.  The  whole  division  is  stronger  with  the  Bengals 
having  the  best  chance  to  dethrone  the  defending  champs. 

The  Steelers  won  on  defense  in  ’74  and  this  will  be  their  strong 
suit  in  ’75.  Depth  is  their  only  weakness  defensively.  L.  C.  Green- 
wood and  Dwight  White  are  possibly  the  best  pair  of  defensive  ends  in 
pro  football  with  Greenwood  providing  the  finesse  and  White  the 
muscle.  At  tackle,  Joe  Greene  and  Ernie  Holmes  provide  an  impreg- 
nable middle  and  an  awesome  inside  pass  rush.  Backing  this  line  are 
two  all-pros.  Jack  Ham  and  Andy  Russell,  and  ’74’s  rookie  of  the 
year.  Jack  Lambert.  Ham  is  probably  the  best  outside  linebacker  in 


the  business  and  led  all  NFL  linebackers  in  interceptions  last  year. 

Pass  defense  is  a team  effort.  Led  by  Mel  Blount  and  J.  T. 
Thomas  at  the  comers  and  Glenn  Edwards  and  Mike  Wagner  at 
safety,  the  Steelers  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  passes  completed 
against  them  in  the  NFL  in  ’74. 

Offensively  the  Steelers  are  strong  and  deep.  Terry  Bradshaw 
has  come  of  age  as  a quarterback  and  there  is  depth  at  running  back 
with  Franco  Harris,  Rocky  Bleier,  Preston  Pearson  and  Frenchie 
Fuqua.  The  receiving  corps  is  deep  with  veterans  Ron  Shanklin  and 
Frank  Lewis  and  youngsters  Lynn  Swann  and  John  Stallworth.  Tight 
end  is  manned  by  longtime  reserve  Larry  Brown  who  keeps  getting 
better  as  time  goes  by. 

The  Steeler  offensive  line  led  by  center  Ray  Mansfield  allowed 
the  fewest  quarterback  sacks  in  the  AFC. 

Cleveland  Browns.  The  Browns  have  a new  coach,  Forrest 

AFC 

Oakland  Raiders.  During  the  past  12  years  the  Oakland  Raid- 
ers have  compiled  the  best  record  in  professional  football:  115  vic- 
tories against  42  losses.  No  other  team  approaches  this  record. 

The  Raider  offense  led  by  NFL  player  of  the  year,  Ken 
Stabler,  was  number  1 in  the  American  Conference  and  second  in  the 
league.  The  defense  limited  six  opponents  to  one  touchdown  or  less 
and  held  both  Pittsburgh  and  Kansas  City  without  a touchdown. 

Stabler  passed  for  26  touchdowns,  had  a 57  percent  completion 
percentage  and  went  nearly  six  full  games  without  an  interception  in 
mid-season.  Available  as  a backup  is  George  Blanda  who  is  beginning 
his  26th  pro  season.  Blanda,  who  will  be  48-years-old  this  month,  is 
the  oldest  man  ever  to  play  the  game. 

Marv  Hubbard  and  Clarence  Davis  lead  a talented  group  of 
running  backs  who  piled  up  a total  of  2,344  yards  on  the  ground. 
Hubbard  has  the  best  rushing  average  among  active  players,  4.8  yards 
per  carry. 

Cliff  Branch  and  Fred  Biletnikoff  form  one  of  pro  football's 
most  effective  pair  of  pass  receivers.  In  1974  they  combined  for  102 
receptions,  1,685  yards  gained  and  20  touchdowns. 

Ranked  number  1 in  total  offense  in  the  AFC,  the  Raiders  were 
number  2 in  passing  and  number  3 in  rushing,  primarily  because  of 
their  fine  offensive  line.  The  five  regulars,  Jim  Otto,  Gene  Upshaw, 


Gregg,  and  new  priorities.  The  offense  will  have  to  be  made  more 
effective.  They  have  the  material  to  do  it  with  quarterback  Mike 
Phipps,  running  back  Greg  Pruitt  and  wide  receiver  Steve  Holden. 
The  Browns  were  4-10  in  ’74.  Don’t  expect  them  to  be  contenders  this 
season,  but  they’ll  improve. 

Houston  Oilers.  With  Dan  Pastorini  developing  as  a team 
leader,  the  Oiler  offensive  unit  will  be  much  improved  in  ’75.  Pastorini 
will  have  an  excellent  group  of  receivers  headed  by  wide  receiver  Ken 
Burrough  and  tight  end  Mack  Alston.  Curley  Culp  and  Elvin  Bethea 
anchor  a solid  defensive  line,  and  the  Oilers  are  as  deep  at  linebacker 
as  any  team  in  the  league.  The  Oiler  secondary  suffers  only  for  lack  of 
depth  at  comerback. 

In  ’74  the  Oilers  won  six  of  their  last  eight  games  including 
wins  over  both  the  Bengals  and  the  Steelers.  They’re  not  ready  to  go 
all  the  way  yet,  but  they’re  close. 


George  Buehler,  Art  Shell  and  John  Vella,  missed  only  one  game 
between  them. 

The  Raider  defense  sacked  the  opposing  quarterback  36  times 
for  314  yards  in  losses  and  allowed  just  12  touchdown  passes  in  14 
games.  The  secondary  is  led  by  Willie  Brown  who  at  34  shows  no  sign 
of  slowing  down,  and  safety  Jack  Tatum. 

Oakland  has  one  of  the  best  kicking  games  in  the  NFL  with 
Blanda  handling  the  place-kicking  chores  and  Ray  Guy,  who  led  the 
league  with  a 42.2  yard  average,  doing  the  punting.  Oakland  should 
easily  take  the  Western  Conference  title  and  are  a strong  possibility  to 
go  all  the  way. 

Denver  Broncos.  The  only  club  with  a chance  to  unseat  the 
Raiders  appears  to  be  the  Denver  Broncos.  The  Broncos  have  a 
high-powered  offensive  led  by  veteran  quarterback  Charlie  Johnson 
and  scatbacks  Leroy  Keyes  and  Jon  Key  worth.  They  can  really  put 
points  on  the  board.  Johnson  has  one  of  the  finest  receivers  in  the 
game,  tight  end  Riley  Odems.  The  Bronco  defense,  anchored  by  Lyle 
Alzado,  at  times  is  brilliant  and  at  others  is  only  mediocre.  The  de- 
fensive unit  will  have  to  develop  consistency  to  pull  the  Broncos 
through. 

Kansas  City  Chiefs.  Kansas  City  has  aged  and  lost  too  much 
to  be  considered  play-off  bound.  Len  Dawson  and  the  balance  of  the 


West 


Chiefs  can  no  longer  do  the  job  they  did  when  they  were  Super  Bowl 
champions.  Willie  Lanier  will  return  at  linebacker  and  that’s  a plus  for 
any  team. 

San  Diego  Chargers.  The  Chargers  are  young  and  coming. 


Don  Woods  emerged  as  one  of  the  league’s  finest  running  backs  in  his 
rookie  season  and  Jesse  Frietas  and  Dan  Fouts  are  two  fine  young 
quarterbacks.  But  the  Chargers  are  still  a.  season  or  so  away  from 
contention. 


NFC  EAST 


Dallas  Cowboys.  Dallas  will  be  fairly  intact  offensively  with 
only  one  problem,  a replacement  for  Calvin  Hill  at  tailback.  Coach 
Tom  Landry  thinks  that  either  Doug  Dennison  or  Charles  Young  will 
be  able  to  replace  Hill.  Robert  Newhouse  will  return  as  fullback 
backed  up  by  veteran  Walt  Garrison. 

Roger  Staubach  led  the  league  in  passing  on  two  occasions.  He 
should  recover  from  his  frustrating  ’74  season  and  return  to  his  past 
form. 

Good  receivers  are  important  to  a contending  team  and  Dallas 
is  solid  in  this  phase  of  the  game.  All  pro  Drew  Pearson  and  Golden 
Richards  have  the  edge  at  the  outside  positions.  Bob  Hayes  can  no 
longer  play  regularly,  but  he  still  has  great  speed  and  is  a threat  to 
break  one  all  the  way.  Billy  Joe  DuPree  has  the  inside  track  for  the 
tight  end  slot. 

The  offensive  line  is  the  Cowboys’  strongest  element.  John 
Niland,  Ralph  Neely,  Blaine  Nye  and  Rayfield  Wright  give  the  Cow- 
boys a solid  core  of  experienced  linemen  to  build  on. 

Defensively,  there  may  be  changes  in  the  line  if  Bob  Lilly 
retires.  If  he  does,  Larry  Cole  will  move  to  tackle  while  remaining  the 
backup  for  the  ends.  The  ends,  “Too  Tall”  Jones  and  Harvey  Martin, 
are  both  youngsters  arriving  at  their  potential.  They  will  give  the 
Cowboys  good  speed  outside  and  a strong  pass  rush. 

The  linebackers  are  set  with  Lee  Roy  Jordan  and  Dave  Ed- 
wards, but  a replacement  is  needed  for  D.  D.  Lewis.  The  secondary 
has  enough  talent  to  get  the  job  done.  Cliff  Harris,  Charlie  Waters  and 
Mel  Renfro  are  the  nucleus  of  a strong  pass  and  rush  defense. 

Washington  Redskins.  The  strongest  challenge  to  the  Cow- 
boys will  come  from  the  Redskins  who  could  easily  take  all  the  mar- 
bles themselves. 

The  Redskins  will  have  to  retain  their  number  1 defensive  rank- 
ing in  the  NFC  to  win  the  division.  All  eleven  starters  will  return  with 
the  defense  that  allowed  only  196  points,  the  third  fewest  in  the  NFC 


and  fourth  fewest  in  the  NFL. 

Offensively,  the  Skins  scored  320  points  to  lead  the  NFC,  but 
their  rushing  attack  was  only  23d.  The  rushing  game  must  improve. 

Redskin  minuses  are  the  retirement  of  explosive  Sonny  Jurgen- 
sen  and  the  uncertainty  of  Larry  Brown.  Pluses  are  their  defense  and 
an  outstanding  corps  of  receivers  led  by  wide  receivers  Roy  Jefferson 
and  Charley  Taylor  and  tight  end  Jerry  Smith. 

St  Louis  Cardinals.  St.  Louis  surprised  everyone  in  ’74  by 
winning  the  division,  and  are  capable  of  doing  it  again.  Jim  Hart,  one 
of  the  top  quarterbacks  in  the  NFL,  combined  with  scatback  receiver 
Terry  Metcalf  to  give  the  Cardinals  an  explosive  attack. 

If  the  Cardinal  defense  can  be  developed  to  compare  with  the 
offense  they’re  going  to  give  their  opponents  fits. 

Philadelphia  Eagles.  To  develop  into  serious  contenders  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  will  have  to  continue  their  defensive  improvement 
and  return  to  their  offensive  production  of  '73.  The  Eagles  are  stocked 
with  quality  offensive  players  at  every  position  except  left  tackle.  But 
there’s  a lack  of  depth.  The  Eagles’  quarterback  outlook  is  excellent 
with  Roman  Gabriel.  Mike  Boryla  and  John  Reaves.  The  receivers, 
Charlie  Young  and  Harold  Carmichael,  are  strong,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Art  Malone  from  Atlanta,  the  Eagles  are  well  stocked  with 
good  running  backs.  Defensively  the  Eagles  are  led  by  all-everything 
Bill  Bergey  at  linebacker  and  a secondary  that  allowed  only  nine 
touchdowns  through  the  air. 

New  York  Giants.  New  York  will  improve  when  quarterback 
Craig  Morton  becomes  familiar  with  the  system  of  new  Coach  Bill 
Amsparger.  The  Giants  have  two  excellent  second-year  backs,  Doug 
Kotar  and  Leon  McQuay,  to  team  with  veteran  Ron  Johnson,  giving 
the  Giants  a good  ground  attack. 

Defensively,  the  Giants  must  improve  their  ’74  performance. 
They  were  ranked  16th  in  rushing  defense  and  23d  in  passing  defense 
— not  a championship  performance. 


These  NFL  stars  will 
have  a decided  effect 
on  their  division 
races.  Left,  former 
sprinter  Isaac  Curtis 
gives  Cincinnati  the 
long  bomb  threat. 
Center,  O.J.  Simpson 
is  still  the  top  running 
back  in  the  NFL  and 
gives  Buffalo  an 
outstanding  ground 
attack.  Right,  Joe 
Ferguson,  the  Bill's 
quarterback,  has 
developed  into  one  of 
the  league’s  top  field 
generals. 
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NFC  Central 


Minnesota  Vikings.  The  old  Black  and  Blue  division  won’t  be 
so  bruising  this  season.  The  Vikings  failed  in  Super  Bowl  IX  and  it 
could  have  been  their  swan  song.  The  Purple  People  Eaters  are  losing 
their  appetites.  Greg  Larson  is  gone.  Bill  Brown  is  gone.  They  still 
have  Fran  Tarkenton  but  he  has  arm  problems.  Chuck  Foreman  is 
one  of  the  best  running  backs  in  the  game  but  he  can't  do  it  alone. 

Against  the  Steelers  in  Super  Bowl  IX  the  Vikes  didn’t  show 
much  offense,  gaining  only  17  yards.  Although  the  score  wasn't  high. 
Franco  Harris  and  Rocky  Bleier  shredded  the  Vikings'  once  proud 
defense  with  their  slashing  runs.  They’re  good,  but  not  good  enough 
to  retain  their  division  title. 

Green  Bay  Packers.  Green  Bay  is  my  choice  to  top  the  Vik- 
ings in  the  central  division.  John  Hadl,  who  was  NFL  player  of  the 
year  in  ’73,  has  had  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Packers  and 
will  return  to  the  form  that  has  made  him  one  of  the  NFC’s  finest 
quarterbacks.  John  Brockington  adds  a ground  threat  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  although  their  record  wasn't  outstanding,  the  Pack  didn't 
give  up  a great  deal  defensively. 


Detroit  Lions.  Detroit  ranked  12th  both  in  rushing  offense  and 
in  rushing  defense.  Both  will  have  to  improve  to  give  the  Lions  a 
chance.  The  biggest  help  to  the  running  attack  would  be  a healthy 
Steve  Owens  who  missed  three  complete  games  and  most  of  four 
others  because  of  injuries. 

Only  four  clubs  had  a better  passing  attack  in  the  NFC.  Bill 
Munson  should  return  from  his  injuries  and  he  is  ably  backed  by  Greg 
Laudry  who  is  an  excellent  scrambler. 

Chicago  Bears.  Chicago  has  a new  coach.  Former  all-pro 
linebacker  Jack  Pardee  inherits  a team  that  was  weak  offensively, 
talented  defensively  and  completely  lacking  in  special  team  skills. 

Line  play  must  improve.  A team  can’t  allow  50  sacks  and  win. 
The  Bears  improved  their  rushing  attack. which  gained  only  1,400 
yards  last  year  by  the  acquisition  of  veteran  Cid  Edwards  and  draftee 
Walter  Payton.  Defensively  the  Bears  have  four  of  the  league's  best 
players:  linebacker  Doug  Buffone  and  Waymond  Bryant  and  tackles 
Jim  Osborne  and  Wally  Chambers.  With  this  nucleus  the  Bears'  de- 
fense could  possibly  be  the  strongest  in  the  division. 


NFC  WEST 


Los  Angeles  Rams.  The  West  had  one  outstanding  club  in  '74 
and  has  several  questions  in  '75.  The  Rams  are  the  class  of  the  divi- 
sion. The  ’49ers  and  the  Falcons  are  capable  of  playing  winning  foot- 
ball, but  will  they? 

The  Rams  have  staked  their  future  on  James  Harris  at  quarter- 
back and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  can  handle  the  job.  If  he 
produces,  and  running  backs  Lawrence  McCutcheon  and  Jim  Ber- 
telsen  perform  as  expected,  the  Rams  will  have  a balanced  attack. 

Their  defense  is  small  but  quick,  and  rated  high  in  the  NFC. 
The  Rams  should  get  another  bid  at  the  playoffs. 

San  Francisco  ’49ers.  San  Francisco  has  the  material  to  re- 
place the  Rams  as  division  champs.  Steve  Spurrier  is  the  question. 
Will  he  come  back  from  last  year’s  injuries  and  be  able  to  handle 


quarterback  again?  Coach  Dick  Nolan  has  built  the  '49ers  into  a solid 
defensive  team  and  they  will  fight  the  Rams  down  to  the  wire. 

Atlanta  Falcons  Atlanta  boasts  a secondary  that  led  the  NFC 
in  pass  defense  and  was  second  in  the  NFL.  The  defensive  line  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  league  with  Claude  Humphrey  and  John  Zook  at  end 
and  Mike  Lewis  and  Mike  Tilleman  at  tackles.  Defensively  the  Fal- 
cons are  sound.  The  problem  has  been  offense.  The  Falcons  hope  to 
have  solved  their  problems  by  drafting  Steve  Bartkowski,  last  year’s 
leading  college  quarterback.  Bob  Lee  still  hopes  to  regain  his  earlier 
form  and  Kim  McQuilken  showed  promise  late  in  the  season. 

New  Orleans  Saints.  New  Orleans  is  a question.  Archie 
Manning  has  become  a capable  professional  quarterback  and  occa- 
sionally the  Saints  come  up  with  a big  win. 


The  Winners 

I’ve  been  out  on  a limb  before,  so  here  goes  again,  division  by  division. 

AFC 


East 

Miami 
Buffalo 
New  England 
New  York 
Baltimore 

Wild  Card  — Pittsburgh 


Central 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Houston 

Cleveland 


West 

Oakland 
Denver 
San  Diego 
Kansas  City 


East 

Dallas 
St.  Louis 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
New  York 


NFC 

Central 

Green  Bay 
Minnesota 
Detroit 
Chicago 


Wild  Card  — St.  Louis 


West 

Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Atlanta 
New  Orleans 
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The  Super  Bowl  winner?  "It’s  the  Year  of  the  Tiger”  — the  Cincinnati  Bengals.  ^ 
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BACK 

LTC  William  S.  Graf 


CNCE  YOU’VE  MET  Rex  Morgan  you'll 
never  forget  him.  He’s  that  kind  of  guy.  His 
muscles,  despite  a half  century  of  use  and 
abuse,  strain  against  his  tropical  worsted  shirt.  He’s  in 
good  shape  at  6 feet,  215  pounds.  At  first  glance  you 
may  find  him  threatening.  In  addition  to  his  size,  there’s 
a nose  that  turns  16  directions  before  it  drops  straight 


down  over  a large  red  handlebar  moustache  that 
comes  and  goes  so  frequently  friends  suggest  that  it 
might  be  the  paste-on  kind.  His  voice  sounds  like  it 
came  from  a goosed  moose.  But  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  is 
a dead  giveaway  to  the  man’s  character.  Rex  Morgan 
loves  people;  he’s  a gentle  giant. 

Morgan  is  beginning  his  third  Army  career  with 
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as  much  enthusiasm  as  he  began  his  first,  33  years  ago. 
Much  water  has  passed  over  the  dam  between  then  and 
now  but  Rex  has  no  regrets.  He's  glad  to  be  back  with 
the  people  he  most  enjoys.  He  leaves  behind  an  in- 
teresting and  varied  civilian  career.  He’s  been  a TV 
personality,  public  relations  director,  lecturer  on  hyp- 
notism, cable  television  executive,  movie  actor  and 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It's  not  that  Rex  is  fickle,  but  there’s  so  much  of 
the  world  to  see  and  enjoy  and  so  many  people  yet  to 
meet.  He’s  gregarious  and  it’s  hard  for  him  to  stay  in 
one  place  long.  Rex  spreads  himself  thin  trying  to  do  a 
lot  of  living  in  the  time  he  has  available. 

Morgan  was  all-everything  35  years  ago  in  high 
school  football  and  wrestling  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  had 
50  scholarship  offers.  Then,  as  now,  coaches  were 
pesky.  He  remembers  one  phone  call: 

“Hello  Rex,  this  is  George  Munger.” 

“Who?’’ 

“George  Munger,  I’m  coach  at  Penn.” 

“State  Pen?” 

“No,  University  of  Pennsylvania.” 

“Where's  that?” 

“Philadelphia.” 

“Where’s  that?” 

Rex’s  previous  travel  experience  had  consisted 
of  one  trip  “east”  to  Kansas  City.  But  the  adventurous 
Penn  offer  intrigued  him  so  he  boarded  a train  and 
headed  for  Pennsylvania.  He  hasn’t  stopped  traveling 
since. 

Sports  to  Army.  Morgan  played  football  and 
wrestled  at  Penn  until  his  college  life  was  interrupted  by 
World  War  II. His  first  Army  stint  began  in  1942.  After 
basic  training  he  went  to  OCS  and  was  commissioned  in 
the  quartermaster  corps.  He  commanded  a graves  reg- 
istration company  in  Europe  and,  after  the  war,  went  all 
over  Germany  establishing  mortuaries.  In  this  capacity, 
he  became  known  as  the  Army’s  “Chief  Mortician.” 
One  of  Morgan’s  more  interesting  jobs  was  as- 
sisting the  Army's  hangman.  Master  Sergeant  John  O. 
Woods,  prepare  and  carry  out  executions  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  after  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Morgan  remem- 
bers Woods  as  a “nice  guy”  who  always  hanged  his 
man  with  dignity.  “He  knew  his  job.” 

One  hanging  scene  remains  vivid  in  Morgan’s 
memory.  Julius  Streicher,  Gauleiter  of  Franconia  and 
editor  of  the  Nazi  paper  Der  Stuermer,  hesitated  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows,  flashed  a salute  and  cried  out  “Heil 
Hitler!”  “Scared  hell  out  of  everyone,”  remembers 
Morgan.  Hermann  Goering  was  to  have  been  in  the 
group  but  he  escaped  the  hangman  by  taking  cyanide. 


He  had  hidden  the  poison  in  his  navel. 

Morgan's  primary  job  was  to  dispose  of  the 
bodies  under  conditions  of  complete  anonymity.  To  ac- 
complish this,  he  arranged  for  a German  crematorium 
to  stand  by  for  the  disposal  of  certain  “dead  American 
airmen.”  Morgan  drove  the  bodies  of  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  to  this  location  and  cremated  them. 

In  his  mortician’s  role,  Morgan  was  also  in 
charge  of  preparing  for  burial  the  remains  of  General 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr.  when  he  was  killed  in  a car  acci- 
dent in  1946. 

Student  and  Hypnotist.  Rex’s  first  Army 
career  ended  in  1947.  He  returned  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  resumed  wrestling  and  playing  foot- 
ball. He  was  a member  of  Penn’s  undefeated  1947  team 
and  somehow  managed  enough  study  time  to  graduate 
with  the  “spoon”  award  given  to  the  top  man  in  the 
class. 

While  in  Europe,  Rex  had  become  an  accom- 
plished hypnotist.  (Since  then  he's  lectured  on  hyp- 
notism before  various  colleges  and  civic  groups.)  He 
recalls  putting  this  skill  to  practice  on  the  Penn  football 
field.  All-Americans  Chuck  Bednarik  and  George 
Savitsky  were  among  those  Morgan  hypnotized. 

During  practices,  defensive  tackle  Morgan 
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Morgan  did  a stint  in  Philadelphia 
as  “Ranger  Rex,”  star  of  a local 
TV  kiddie  program.  Above,  he 
leads  a parade  astride  “The 
Cowboy,"  his  trick  Palamino 
horse.  Morgan’s  1928  Buffalo  fire 
truck  follows  behind.  During  his 
Penn  State  football  career,  left, 
Morgan  projects  his  “evil  eye,” 
the  look  that  could  hypnotize 
opponents. 


“Morgan  at  the  Movies”  goes  on  loca- 
tion with  Julie  Andrews  during  the  film- 
ing of  “The  Sound  of  Music.” 


On  the  enviable  assignment  for  almost  any  interviewer,  Morgan  shares  a lawn  chair 
with  Raquel  Welch. 


Telly  (Kojak)  Sevalas  has  some  words  of  wisdom  for  Philadet 
phia  talk  show  host,  Rex  Morgan. 


played  across  from  an  end  who  is  now  well-known. 
This  gentleman  was  very  susceptible  to  Morgan’s  hyp- 
nosis. According  to  Morgan,  the  big  man  was  an 
“ideal”  subject.  Before  the  snap  of  the  ball,  Morgan 
would  give  the  end  the  “evil  eye”  and  say,  “You  can't 
move  from  that  spot.”  At  the  snap  of  the  ball,  Morgan 
would  dash  around  the  helpless  giant  who  remained  riv- 
eted in  his  lineman's  stance. 

Another  time  Morgan  would  say,  “The  next 
time  you  come  out  of  the  huddle,  you  will  tell  me  which 
play  you’re  going  to  run.”  When  the  team  broke  the 
huddle,  the  man  would  line  up  in  front  of  Morgan  and 
shout,  “sixty-eight  on  three!”  Coach  Munger  fi- 
nally had  a father-son  chat  with  the  indomitable  Morgan 
and  practices  returned  to  normal. 

Morgan  maintained  his  mortician  image  at  Penn 
by  driving  around  campus  in  his  second-hand  hearse. 
On  one  occasion,  he  was  driving  friends  to  the  eastern 
shore  when  one  fellow,  lying  in  the  back,  opened  the 
door  to  get  some  air.  In  so  doing,  he  put  his  feet  out  the 
back.  Shortly  thereafter,  a motorcycle  policeman  drove 
up  beside  Morgan  and  screamed  desperately,  “The 
body’s  falling  out!” 

Psyching  the  Opposition.  As  heavyweight 
wrestler  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Rex  ac- 
quired a reputation  as  the  “Monster  Man.”  One 
weekend,  the  Penn  varsity  scheduled  an  exhibition 
match  against  the  Hill  School,  a local  prep  academy. 
This  wasn’t  Penn’s  normal  competition  but  Hill  School 
had  one  particularly  good  heavyweight  wrestler  — un- 
defeated national  inter-scholastic  champion.  It  would 
have  been  embarrassing  for  Morgan  to  lose  to  a young 
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"preppy."  So  he  devised  a scheme. 

After  the  lower  weight  matches  began,  Rex 
made  his  entrance.  He  hadn't  shaved  for  a week  and  he 
walked  ape-like  making  guttural  noises  in  his  deep  bass 
voice.  As  one  of  his  120-pound  teammates  approached 
him  (on  cue)  Morgan  knocked  him  for  a tumble  and 
then  picked  the  fellow  up,  pressed  him  over  his  head  10 
or  12  times,  and  threw  him  across  the  mat.  This  got 
their  attention.  As  the  matches  progressed,  Morgan  sat 
on  the  bench  slamming  his  fist  into  his  hand,  gouging  his 
eyesockets  and  grunting. 

When  Morgan  and  the  Hill  School  heavyweight 
met  at  the  center  of  the  ring  for  referee's  instructions, 
Morgan  grabbed  the  other  wrestler  around  the  neck  and 
started  strangling  him.  By  the  time  the  match  started, 
the  Hill  School  boy  was  completely  psyched  out.  Rex 
won  easily. 

Second  Career.  Morgan’s  second  Army  career 
began  in  1949,  after  he  completed  his  education.  He  was 
sent  to  Korea  as  graves  registration  officer  but  he  soon 
found  himself  as  the  45th  Division’s  supply  officer.  "I 
supervised  an  ice  cream  plant,"  says  Morgan.  "As  the 
troops  wearied  of  vanilla,  chocolate,  and  strawberry  I 
started  pouring  in  anything  I had  — asparagus,  beet, 
succotash,  split  pea.  Some  of  them  were  very  good; 
some  . . . aaaggghh!" 

The  second  Army  career  became  sidetracked  in 
the  late  1950s.  While  serving  as  public  information  of- 
ficer of  the  Army  Air  Defense  Command.  Rex  was 
invited  to  be  the  guest  host  on  the  nightly  Tom  Duggan 
show  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  a hit.  This  led  to  his  own 
TV  show  in  Denver  and  a weekly  TV  show,  "Count 
Down,”  for  the  Army. 

In  1961,  while  on  the  promotion  list  for  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  resigned  from  the  Army  to  accept  a position 
with  WFIL-TV  in  Philadelphia.  He  hosted  a variety  of 
daily  shows  for  the  station  including  audience  participa- 
tion shows,  quiz  and  game  shows  and  a highly  regarded 
children's  program,  "Ranger  Rex.” 

At  one  time  he  hosted  a popular  interview  show, 
"Morgan  at  the  Movies,"  during  which  he  interviewed 
many  popular  stars  including  John  Wayne,  Jack  Benny, 
Jerry  Lewis,  Johnny  Carson,  Roy  Rogers,  Raquel 
Welch,  Jonathan  Winters,  Ernest  Borgnine,  Kim 
Novak,  Robert  Mitchum,  Natalie  Wood,  Julie  An- 
drews, Julie  Christie  and  many  others.  He  also  ap- 
peared in  films:  "The  Lawbreakers,”  "What  Did  You 
Do  In  the  War  Daddy?”  (in  which  he  played  a general), 
"Cast  a Giant  Shadow,"  and  "Star."  His  TV  credits 
include  “The  Rifleman,"  "To  Tell  the  Truth,”  and 
"American  Bandstand.”  He  has  also  appeared  in  a 
number  of  nationally  televised  commercials. 

A few  years  back  Rex  was  present  at  the  New 
York  premier  and  reception  for  the  cast  of  the  movie, 
"The  Dirty  Dozen.”  As  dignitaries  filed  in  Rex  walked 
over  to  one  distinguished  looking  gentlemen  who 
seemed  a bit  ill  at  ease  in  the  crowd  and  said,  "Excuse 


me,  sir,  weren’t  you  in  Europe  during  World  War  II?” 
"Why,  yes,”  the  man  answered  hesitantly.  Rex  then 
gave  him  another  hard,  quizzical  look  and  said, 
"Weren’t  you  with  the  Army?”  "Yes,”  replied  the 
man,  apparently  taken  aback  by  the  line  of  questioning. 
A broad  smile  crossed  Morgan’s  face  and  as  he  reached 
for  the  man’s  hand  he  said,  "Forgive  me.  General  Brad- 
ley, I'm  pulling  your  leg.” 

Antique  Cars.  In  spite  of  many  activities,  Rex 
always  finds  time  for  hobbies  like  antique  car  collecting. 
His  pride  and  joy  is  his  all-aluminum  1924  Pierce  Arrow 
seven-passenger  touring  car.  Rex  believes  old  things 
are  to  be  enjoyed,  not  just  looked  at,  and  you  can  see 
him  almost  any  Sunday  afternoon  tooling  down  the  road 
with  the  car  full  of  people  (usually  kids). 

He  also  owns  a 1928  Buffalo  fire  truck  which 
once  caught  fire  while  he  was  driving  down  the  New 
York  State  Thruway.  He  had  to  use  the  truck’s  equip- 
ment to  put  out  the  blaze. 

His  most  unusual  car  is  a 1935  three-wheel, 
two-cylinder  Morgan.  Morgan  says  that  at  55  miles  an 
hour,  "It's  like  your  lawnmower  running  away  with 
you.”  Half  the  thrill  of  owning  a Morgan  is  trying  to 
stop  it.  The  footbrake  works  the  lone  rear  wheel,  and 
the  hand  brake  is  attached  to  the  front  wheels.  But  in  an 
emergency,  Rex  advises,  "Step  on  the  footbrake,  pull 
on  the  handbrake  and  with  your  other  hand  . . . reach 
out  and  grab  something!” 

Rex’s  third  (and  he  says,  final)  Army  career 
began  this  year.  He’s  a speechwriter  and  information 
specialist  in  the  Office,  Chief  of  Army  Reserve.  His 
decision  to  return  was  made  after  losing  a close  1972 
race  for  a seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  5th  Congressional  District.  "I  received  more 
votes  than  anyone  thought  I could,”  said  Morgan.  His 
fling  with  politics  was  quixotic  but  typically  Morgan  — 
facing  into  the  wind,  leaning  forward  in  the  saddle, 
bucking  the  odds. 

Rex  is  back  and  you  can’t  miss  him.  If  you  see  a 
huge  man  with  a fiery  red  handlebar  moustache  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  — perhaps  crowded  inside  a three- 
wheeled sportscar  — stop  and  talk  to  him.  It  will  make 
your  day  a lot  brighter.  £ 


Morgan’s  antique 
car  collection 
includes  this  1935 
three-wheel, 
two-cylinder 
Morgan. 
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THE  HALF  CENTURY  before 
the  Civil  War  was  a period  of  peace, 
a period  of  rapid  growth  for  the 
country  and  a period  of  civil  works 
projects  for  the  Army. 

Initially  the  Army's  public 
works  projects  were  confined  to 
roads,  railroads  and  canals.  But  in 
1852  Congress  found  a new  role  for 
the  skills  of  the  Army.  Congress  or- 
dered the  War  Department  to  make 
surveys  “for  determining  the  best 
means  of  affording  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  an  un- 
failing and  abundant  supply  of  good 
and  wholesome  water.” 

One  such  study  was  pre- 
pared by  an  Engineer  officer. 
Lieutenant  Montgomery  C.  Meigs. 
Meigs  suggested  an  aqueduct  from 
above  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  Washington, 
D.C.  The  plan  was  so  well  received 
Lieutenant  Meigs  was  promoted  to 
captain  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
entire  project. 

The  plan  called  for  a dam  on 
the  Great  Falls  to  divert  water  as 
needed  to  intake  works  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac. 
From  there  the  water  would  enter  a 
conduit  9 feet  in  diameter  and  travel 
the  12  miles  from  Great  Falls  to 


The  Great  Falls  Tavern  was  the  only 
hotel  along  the  185  miles  of  the  canal.  In 
1853  it  was  Invaded  by  Army  Engineers 
who  built  a dam,  a pump  house  and  con- 
duit pipes  to  carry  drinking  water  to 
Washington. 


During  the  1870s  more  than  100  barges, 
mail  boats  and  packet  boats  passed 
through  Lock  20  on  the  C & O canal  dur- 
ing a busy  24-hour  period. 


Georgetown. 

The  aqueduct  required  a 
maze  of  bridges  and  water  tunnels 
for  the  distribution  system  and  sev- 
eral innovations  including  a method 
for  carrying  the  conduit  over  the 
Cabin  John  Valley  on  its  way  to 
Washington. 

Using  granite  as  his  basic 
construction  material,  Meigs  built 
an  arch  with  a span  of  220  feet. 
Then  he  laid  two  cast-iron  pipes, 
each  4 feet  in  diameter  and  shaped 
with  the  curve  of  the  arch  atop  the 
granite.  The  pipes  served  to  carry 
the  water  across  the  gap,  and  the 
stone  arch  was  strong  enough  to 
support  both  the  pipes  and  a road 
surface  above  them. 

The  aqueduct  is  still  in  use, 
flowing  beneath  MacArthur  Bou- 
levard, across  Cabin  John  Bridge  on 
toward  the  capital. 

This  project  may  have  estab- 
lished a pattern  for  later  Army  con- 
tributions in  Washington.  The 
Army  has  helped  build  an  impres- 
sive number  of  public  buildings  and 
monuments  in  the  capital  including 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Arlington 
Memorial  Bridge,  Francis  Scott 
Key  Bridge,  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Washington  Monument.  Q 
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WHAT’S  NEW 


R & D 

Jeep  Tests 

Four-wheel-drive  commercial  vehicles 
including  the  International  Harvester 
’’Scout,"  left,  and  the  General  Motors 
"Blazer,"  right,  are  undergoing  tests 
at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  , to  see  if  they  are 
suitable  for  Army  use . The  tests , being 
conducted  by  MASSTER,  are  examining 
the  vehicles  as  possible  replacements 
for  the  M-151A2  1/4-ton  truck.  The 
M-151A2  is  an  expensive  vehicle  that 
must  be  militarized  with  special  parts 
and  equipment . The  test  will  see  if  a 
commercial  vehicle  can  perform  the  same 
functions  in  some  roles  as  the  M-151A2 
at  reduced  cost  to  the  government . The 
main  savings  are  expected  to  come  from 
standardized  replacement  parts  already 
on  the  production  line.  The  10  vehicles 
being  run  through  their  paces  include 
two  CJ5s  from  American  Motors,  two 
Blazers  from  General  Motors , two  Ram- 
chargers  from  Chrysler,  two  Broncos 
from  Ford  and  two  Scouts  from  Inter- 
national Harvester . All  vehicles  are 
production  models  with  no  changes  ex- 
cept for  repainting  and  installation  of 
blackout  kits  and  12-volt  power  conver- 
ter systems. 


Farewell  to  Company  Clerks 

First  sergeants'  wildest  dreams  may  be 
coming  true  if  a TRADOC  test  is  success- 
ful . A concept  that  removes  typewriters 
from  orderly  rooms  will  be  tested  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex. , in  early  1976.  Administra- 
tion would  be  handled  at  battalion  level , 
while  unit  personnel  reporting  and  ac- 
tions would  be  done  via  SIDPERS  and 
other  informal  means . Company  person- 
nel problems  could  be  handled  with  a 
No . 2 pencil  and  data  cards . 


Instant  Mine  Clearance 

MASSTER  is  testing  a new  helicopter 
delivery  system  to  clear  enemy  mine- 
fields . The  FAESHED  (Fuel  Air  Explo- 
sive System,  Helicopter  Delivered)  con- 
tainer has  three  bomblets  each  with  72 
pounds  of  explosive  gas . An  electronic 
probe  explodes  the  bomblets  at  the  de- 
sired height . An  ethylene  oxide  cloud , 
thrown  out  on  impact,  is  then  detonated . 
This  creates  a surface  overpressure  of 
300  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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“C”  Rations  Take  a Trip 

U.S.  astronauts  on  the  Apollo-Soyuz 
Space  Mission  had  a taste  of  Army  chow . 
They  ate  prototype  items  from  the  new 
"C"  ration,  soon  to  be  part  of  the  sol- 
diers' combat  equipment.  All  items  are 
freeze  dried,  thermo  processed  and 
packaged  in  pouches  rather  than  cans . 
They  are  easier  to  stow  than  the  old  ra- 
tion and  weigh  27  percent  less.  They 
can  be  eaten  as  is  or  heated . The  photo 
below  shows  a "pea  bar."  Developers  say 
that  when  water  is  added  the  peas  return 
to  their  original  size,  shape  and  texture. 


Go  Sign  for  Army  Sweater 

The  Army  Uniform  Board  has  given  the 
OK  for  optional  purchase  of  the  men's 
sweater , Army  Green  44 . Clothing  of- 
ficials at  the  Natick  Development  Center 
(NDC)  , Mass. , expect  the  garment  to 
reach  PXs  this  fall.  The  sweater  re- 
ceived overwhelming  approval  in  field 
tests;  however , the  original  2-pocket 
design  will  be  dropped . NDC  antici- 
pates wide  acceptance  by  sweater  users , 
based  on  continuing  DOD  directives 
which  caution  commanders  to  keep  in- 
stallation heating  costs  down  in  cold 
months . The  sweater  can  be  worn  as  a 
less  formal  outer  wear  in  offices  and 
buildings  or  worn  under  the  Army 
Green  coat. 


CONSUMERS’  CORNER 

Consumer  Information 

The  Consumer  Information  Center  recent- 
ly released  a helpful  booklet.  It's  an  in- 
dex of  selected  low-priced  or  free  Feder- 
al publications  of  consumer  interest . 

Here  are  examples: 

"Car  Care  & Service."  250C.  35<t. 

How  to  recognize  car  problems; 
tips  on  working  with  the  mechanic. 

"Gasoline:  More  Miles  Per  Gallon." 

005C . 35<t.  Gas  selection,  mainten- 
ance tips , and  driving  techniques 
to  improve  performance. 

"Tips  on  Financing  a Car."  014C . Free. 

"Budgeting  for  the  Family."  018C  . 25<t. 
Estimating  income;  planning  spend- 
ing; recording  expenses. 

"Shopping  for  Credit  Can  Save  You 
Cash."  297C  . Free.  Compares  costs 
of  buying  with  loans , credit  cards , 
and  revolving  charge  plans. 

"Where  You  Shop  Is  as  Important  as 
What  You  Buy."  259C.  Free.  Pros 
and  cons  of  shopping  at  different 
types  of  stores . 

"Checking  Your  Utility  Bills."  260C  . 
Free.  How  to  read  meters,  calcu- 
late costs , and  understand  billing 
methods . 

If  you  want  any  of  these  items , identify 
the  booklet  by  name  and  number  and 
send  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
Superintendent  of  Documents  to:  Consu- 
mer Information , Public  Documents  Dis- 
tribution Center,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  81009. 
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CHESSMEN  come  in  many  sizes,  shapes  and  descrip- 
tions. One  of  the  more  unusual  sets  is  the  property  of  Joe 
Congress  of  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command. 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  1952  Mr.  Congress  and  some  friends  got  together  to 
sponsor  the  creation  of  custom-made  American  Revolution 
chess  sets.  They  contacted  Herr  Klapp,  a Salzburg,  Austria, 
woodcarver  with  their  plan  and  he  agreed  to  do  the  job.  His- 
torical data  for  the  sets  was  obtained  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  other  agencies. 

Klapp  decided  to  do  the  American  Party  himself,  but 
contacted  another  woodcarver,  Herr  Strasser.  who  agreed  to 
do  the  British  figures.  Following  18  months  of  work  the  car- 
vers delivered  three  highly  detailed  chess  sets  to  the  Ameri- 


cans.  Authentic  in  uniform  and  coloring,  these  are  the  only 
hand-carved  American  Revolutionary  chess  sets  known  to 
exist.  None  of  the  three  sets  are  alike. 

The  American  Party  is  made  up  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington  as  king  and  queen.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Ben 
Franklin  as  bishops,  Paul  Revere  and  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  as  knights,  and  the  Liberty  Bell  as  rooks.  Among 
the  pawns  are  the  figures  of  the  "Spirit  of  ’76.” 

Facing  this  array  is  an  English  Party  consisting  of  King 
George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte.  William  Pitt  and  Lord 
North  as  bishops.  General  Burgoyne  and  Lord  Cornwallis  as 
knights,  and  the  Wilton  Tower  as  rooks. 

Purchased  in  1953  for  about  $55  the  set  is  now  price- 
less. according  to  Congress. 
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WHAT’S 


PERSONAL  AFFAIRS 

Promotion  Packets 

Soldiers  entering  the  primary  zone  of 
consideration  for  promotion  to  grades 
E7 , E8  and  E9  will  soon  receive  ’’Pro- 
motion Consideration  Packets.”  These 
packets  will  contain  copies  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s efficiency  reports,  MOS  evalu- 
ation scores  and  other  information  found 
in  the  individual’s  Official  Military  Per- 
sonnel File . The  first  group  to  receive 
these  packets  will  be  those  in  the  pri- 
mary zone  for  the  E8  board  slated  for 
January  1976. 

Primary  MOS  Changes 

A change  to  AR  600-200,  "Enlisted  Per- 
sonnel Management  System , " will  re- 
quire copies  of  the  orders  which  change 
the  first  three  characters  of  the  primary 
MOS  be  forwarded  to  MILPERCEN . 
Previously  orders  issued  to  award , de- 
signate , or  withdraw  a primary , sec- 
ondary or  additional  MOS , or  change 
skill  level,  SQI  or  ASI  had  been  re- 
quired . The  AR  change  also  lists  a new 
destination  for  the  PMOS  changes: 
DAPC-EPS-MY. 

SRBs  Reduced 

The  Army  has  reduced  the  number  of 
MOSs  authorized  Selective  Reenlistment 
Bonuses  (SRB)  to  147.  Of  this  total,  134 
' 11  be  authorized  Zone  A SRB,  34 


Zone  B and  21  both  Zones . Zone  A SRB 
is  designed  for  soldiers  with  less  than 
6 years  of  service  and  Zone  B is  award- 
ed to  soldiers  having  between  6 and  10 
years  of  service.  The  reduction  in  the 
SRB  program  reflects  the  improved 
career  retention  currently  being  exper- 
ienced by  the  Army.  MOSs  authorized 
SRB  are  in  DA  Message  DAPC-PMP-1, 
301800Z  May  75. 

£4  Promotions 

The  minimum  time-in -service  (TIS)  re- 
quirement for  promotion  to  E4  is  now  24 
months.  The  increase  from  21  to  24 
months  aligns  the  Army’s  E4  promotion 
point  system  with  that  of  the  other 
services.  Even  with  a waiver,  an  E3 
must  have  15  months  active  duty  before 
he  can  be  promoted  to  E4, 

New  WO  Office 

The  formation  of  the  Warrant  Officer 
Division , Officer  Personnel  Directorate 
(OPD)  is  complete.  Located  in  Room 
6N07 , Hoffman  Building  II,  Alexandria, 
Va. , (Autovon  221-7831) , the  division 
provides  centralized  management  for 
98  percent  of  the  active  Army's  war- 
rant officers . The  exceptions  are  war- 
rants under  the  control  of  The  Judge 
Advocate  General  and  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral . The  division  integrates  career 
management  files  and  standardizes  the 
procedures  for  the  various  warrant  off- 
icer managerial  functions . 
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the  exact  fault  in  unserv- 
electronic  equipment , the  Army 
g computer -controlled  automatic 
ipment  (CATE)  . The  CATE  sys- 
is  a current  ’’off  the  shelf,”  commer- 
il,  automatic  test  system  produced  by 
company.  For  the  tests,  the 
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le  malfunction . More  t 
measurements  that  a 
cm  on  both  gasoline  and 
and  the  vehicle  starting 
system  are  described  m a 
catalogue  mounted  on  the  fr 
’ the  test  meter . The  system  is 
hook  up  and  use  and  has  built- 
ition  against  damage  from  im- 
ik-up . A mechanic  will  re- 
only  3 days  training  to  become  a 
itor . The  system  is  k 
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77  (ground  radio  communi- 
/ARC-115  (avionic  commu- 
and  TD-342  (wire  and  carrier 
tions) . Specialist  4 Stephen 
2d  Armored  Division , Fort 
, is  one  of  the  men  trained 
ate  and  test  the  system . 
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EED  BACK 


CONGRATULATIONS  WOMEN 

Your  August  story  "Women  Mov- 
ing Up"  incorrectly  stated  that  Mary 
Ellen  Harvey,  chairperson  of  the 
Army  task  force  on  Employment  of 
Civilian  Women  will,  this  fall,  "be 
the  first  woman  civilian  to  attend 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (ICAF)." 

Actually,  that  distinction  belongs 
to  Agatha  S.  Wolman,  Supervisory 
Mathematician,  Army  Concepts 
Analysis  Agency,  who  in  1971  was 
only  the  first  of  the  civilian  women 
graduates  of  ICAF.  You  might  also 
be  interested  to  know  that  LTC 
Robin  Elliot,  USA,  was  the  fir^t 
military  woman  graduate  of  ICAF  in 
1957,  and  that  last  year's  ICAF  grad- 
uates included  Army  LTCs  Betty  J. 
Lane  and  Mary  Ruth  Williams. 

Again  to  quote  your  story--this 
time  in  agreement,  "Army  people 
started  finding  out  what  women 
could  do  long  before  1975." 

CPT  Bette  A . Flick 

Assistant  Registrar,  ICAF 

Our  apologies  to  Mrs.  Wolman 
and  our  congratulations  to  her  and 
the  other  civilian  and  military 
women  graduates  of  ICAF. 

PHOTO  CREDIT 

I was  pleased  to  see  the  article 
"Men  Against  Mountains"  in  the  July 
'75  issue  of  SOLDIERS.  As  the  auth- 
or, I was  given  a byline.  However, 
no  photo  credit  was  given  for  the 
outstanding  color  pictures  of  the 
desert  and  mountain  training. 

Therefore,  I would  like  to  thank 
SSG  Richard  A.  Ferrari  publicly 
for  his  excellent  photographic 
support  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article. 

1LT  John  R.  Hagerty 

West  Point,  N . Y . 


PUBLIC  WASN’T  SHOCKED 

In  the  July  SOLDIERS  an  answer 
by  SMA  Van  Autreve  really  took  the 
cake:  "The  American  public  expects 

a soldier  to  look  like  an  American 
soldier."  That's  unbelievable!  As 
a taxpayer  too,  I expect  a soldier  to 
be  a soldier,  and  be  sharp,  and  his 
hair  length  has  no  bearing  on  that. 
The  American  public  wasn't  shock- 
ed at  the  hair  length  and  lack  of 
shaves  of  our  soldiers  coming  out  of 
battles  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  in 
1945,  and  you  can't  say  these  CIs 
weren't  sharp. 

It's  a shame  that  an  article  devot- 
ed to  mostly  progressive  ideas  had 
to  include  that  old-fashioned  scape- 
goat— haircuts.  Our  Army  should 
devote  all  its  effort  to  fully  develop 
heads  and  stop  harping  on  what's 
on  them. 

SFC  Dennis  B.  Briody 

Brooklyn,  N .Y. 

SOLDIERS  AT  HOME 

On  June  28  I went  to  Fort  Drum 
for  my  2 weeks  annual  training.  I 
picked  up  a copy  of  SOLDIERS 
which  I liked  very  much--and  it's 
very  interesting.  Now  I would  like 
to  get  SOLDIERS  at  home.  Is  there 
any  way  possible?  Please  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  possible  because 
I don't  want  to  miss  it. 

Congratulations  to  the  editors 
for  a wonderful  book.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

SP4  Wilfred  Prieto 

Bronx,  N.Y. 

We  are  unable  to  supply  free  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  but  the  details 
for  annual  subscriptions  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  are  at 
the  bottom  of  page  56.  Don't  forget 
unit  copies  are  available  by  submit- 
ting a DA  Form  12-5. 


PASS  LENGTH 

What  kind  of  line  is  DA  trying  to 
pull  over  our  eyes  now?  According 
to  the  August  "What's  New"  column, 
a 4-day  pass  is  really  only  good  for 
3 days.  In  the  example  given: 
from  close  of  business  Thursday  to 
Monday  morning,  the  time  period 
covered  is  2 nonduty  days  and  one 
duty  day  (Friday,  Saturday,  Sun- 
day) . Any  way  you  look  at  it, 
that's  only  3 days . 

As  I understand  it,  a 3-day  pass 
is  a better  deal.  True,  it's  really 
only  good  for  2 days,  but  at  least 
neither  of  them  is  required  to  be 
nonduty  days . 

SP4  Susan  K.  Scherff 

Fort  Myer,  Va . 

There  apparently  is  some  confu- 
sion about  the  new  3-day  and  4-day 
passes.  AR  630-5,  Chap.  10-4, 

Para  b and  c state: 

"Special  3-day  (72-hour)  pass 
periods  may  include  nonduty  days , 
but  must  include  at  least  one  duty 
day  and  shall  commence  at  the  end 
of  normal  working  hours  on  a given 
day  and  expire  with  the  start  of  nor- 
mal working  hours  on  the  third  day , 
such  as  from  Monday  afternoon  un- 
til Thursday  morning . Thus,  the 
usual  length  of  a 3-day  pass  is 
about  64  hours . It  may  be  extended 
to  fit  the  organization's  operating 
schedule  to  a maximum  of  72  hours. 

"Special  4-day  (96-hour)  pass 
periods  shall  commence  at  the  end 
of  normal  working  hours  on  a given 
day  and  expire  with  the  start  of 
normal  working  hours  on  the  fourth 
day,  and  shall  include  at  least  2 
consecutive  nonduty  days,  such  as 
from  the  end  of  work  on  Thursday 
unti / Monday  morning . Thus,  the 
usual  length  of  a 4-day  pass  is 
about  88  hours.  It  may  be  extended 
to  fit  the  organization's  operation 
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SOLDIERS 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we  re  covering — or  those  you  think  we  should.  Please 
stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  honor  a request  to 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements  We  can't 
publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we  ll  use  representative  viewpoints  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS. 
Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


schedule  to  a maximum  of  96  hours. 

A special  9-day  ( 96-hour ) pass 
period  shall  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, exceed  96  hours.  " 

If  you  just  want  time  off  from 
work,  maybe  the  3-day  pass  is  best 
for  you . But  a maximum  of  96  hours 
(9-day  pass)  sure  seems  like  a good 
deal . 


EQUAL  PRIVILEGES 

I am  writing  to  comment  on  the 
letter  from  SP4  James  O.  Damon  in 
the  August  issue  of  SOLDIERS  . It 
appears  that  the  Eighth  Army  has 
determined  that  Mrs.  Damon  and 
other  foreign  dependents  are  guilty 
until  proven  innocent  of  participa- 
ting in  "illegal  transactions  in  duty- 
free goods . 11 

The  extension  and  revocation  of 
PX  or  commissary  privileges  is 
covered  by  regulations.  I certainly 
hope  that  these  regulations  do  not 
provide  for  the  revocation  of  privi- 
leges based  upon  one's  membership 
in  a specific  group.  If  this  is  the 
case  then  I cannot  see  any  benefits 
from  the  Army's  tremendous  efforts 
in  the  area  of  personal  equality  and 
human  rights. 

I sincerely  request  that  the  Eighth 
Army  review  their  decision  and  re- 
scind it. 

CPT  Daniel  M.  Prescott 

Texarkana,  Tex. 

TWO  INACCURACIES 

In  the  August  1975  issue  of  SOL- 
DIERS there  were  two  inaccuracies 
of  minor  interest  to  most  soldiers, 
but  of  considerable  interest  to  a 
few.  On  page  7,  reference  is  made 
to  a noncommissioned  officer  of 
Headquarters  Company,  1st  Bat- 
talion, 32 1 st  Arti I lery . Every  ar- 
tilleryman is  somewhat  chagrined 


to  hear  his  battery  referred  to  as  a 
company . 

The  other  discrepancy  appears 
on  pages  47  and  48  where  you  refer 
to  a "specialist  wearing  Medical 
Corps  brass . " 

Those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  branches  of  the  Army  know  that 
the  Medical  Corps  is  made  up  of  pro- 
fessionally qualified  commissioned 
officers  (in  other  words,  doctors), 
and  that  the  brass  worn  by  the  spe- 
cialist was  that  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department. 

Roy  A.  Carter,  Jr.,  LTC,  Ret. 

San  Antonio,  T ex  . 

NAMEPLATE  DATA 

In  the  July  issue  it  stated  that  the 
pregnant  soldier's  nameplate  should 
state  name,  rank  and  the  corps  to 
which  the  woman  is  assigned.  How 
does  this  apply  to  enlisted  women? 
Does  it  mean  "Army?" 

SP5  Georgia  E.  Harris 

Fort  Lee,  Va . 

No.  Name,  rank,  WAC. 


“Do  You  Serve  Hero  Sandwiches?" 


STRANGLED  BY  HAIR 

Reference  the  August  SOLDIERS 
article,  "Hairy  Problem  . " The 
haircut  policy  may  not  seem  a prob- 
lem for  the  Army  as  an  institution; 
however,  this  may  be  because  those 
who  determine  the  policy  lack  daily 
contact  with  the  junior  soldier.  As 
an  NCO  responsible  for  the  welfare 
and  morale  of  junior  EM,  I know 
the  frustration  and  anger  they  feel 
over  the  haircut  policy  and  the  var- 
ious degrees  in  which  it  is  enforced. 
To  tell  a man  that  because  he  volun- 
teered for  service  he  shouldn't  com- 
plain about  the  haircut  policy  is  un- 
realistic and  a cop  out. 

I have  never  considered  myself  a 
radical  or  even  overly  liberal,  yet 
after  6 years  of  service  I feel  stran- 
gled by  the  Army's  conservative 
policies  on  haircuts.  I believe  the 
Army  has  an  obligation  to  its  sol- 
diers to  reevaluate  the  situation  and 
let  itself  be  guided  by  the  majority 
and  not  the  Korean  War  era  minority 
SSC  William  E.  Welch 
APO  New  York 

VETERAN  BONUSES 

I am  writing  to  find  out  more  infor 
mation  on  Vietnam  Veterans  Bonuses 
Would  you  please  send  me  a list  of 
the  states  that  give  the  bonus? 

SP5  Marshall  L.  Staton 
Junction  City,  Kans. 


The  states  are: 


Conn . 

Mass. 

Penn . 

Del. 

Mich . 

S.  Dak 

III. 

M inn . 

Vt. 

Ind. 

Mont. 

Wash . 

Iowa 

N.  Dak. 

W.  Va. 

La. 

Ohio 

The  deadline  for  application  for 
the  bonus  is  drawing  near,  so  act 
quickly  if  you  were  a resident  of 
any  of  these  states. 
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NEW 


PATTERNED  TO  FIT 


SGT  JoAnn  Mann 


“ THE  NEW  EERS,  they  ain’t  what  they  used  to  be, 
ain't  what  they  used  to  be,  ain’t  what  they  used  to  be. 
The  new  EERs  . . . 

EERs  are  Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports.  And  like 
the  old  gray  mare,  they’ve  been  around  quite  a while. 
They  were  growing  old,  inflated  and  losing  their  value. 
The  Army's  Military  Personnel  Center  (M1LPER- 
CEN)  Classification  and  Evaluation  Branch  went  to 
work,  did  a lot  of  research  and  field  testing,  and  de- 
veloped a new  form  that  becomes  effective  this  month. 

Actually,  they  developed  two  forms.  One,  DA 
Form  2166-5,  is  for  servicemen  and  women  in  grades  El 
through  E5.  It  will  still  be  called  the  EER,  but  the 
letters  will  now  stand  for  Enlisted  Evaluation  Report. 
The  other,  DA  Form  2 166-5 A,  is  for  soldiers  in  grades 
E6  through  E9  and  will  be  called  the  Senior  Enlisted 
Evaluation  Report  (SEER). 

The  new  reports  call  for  evaluation  of  a much 
wider  range  of  individual  characteristics.  On  the  EER, 
the  characteristics  relate  mainly  to  the  soldier’s  duty 
performance.  On  the  SEER,  performance  qualities  are 
evaluated  along  with  the  soldier’s  leadership  skills. 

Duty  performance  traits  evaluated  on  the  EER 
are  specifically  described.  They  include  the  soldier’s 
scope  of  knowledge  about  his  or  her  duties,  dependa- 
bility to  perform  without  supervision,  attitude  toward 
duties,  influence  on  others,  efforts  toward  self- 
improvement,  efforts  to  improve  duty  performance, 
ability  to  work  with  others,  personal  conduct  and  per- 
sonal appearance. 

Performance  qualities  listed  for  evaluation  on 
the  SEER  include  initiative,  physical  condition,  per- 
sonal appearance,  personal  conduct,  responsibility  and 
technical  competence.  Leadership  qualities  judged  in- 
clude skills  in  communication,  counseling,  training, 
ability  to  make  decisions  and  relationships  with  others. 

Both  reports  call  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
soldier’s  demonstrated  overall  performance  and  his  or 
her  advancement  potential.  Again,  the  SEER  goes  one 
step  further  than  the  EER  with  a specific  requirement  to 
evaluate  the  soldier’s  potential  to  become  first  sergeant 
or  command  sergeant  major. 

In  the  evaluation  process,  the  intent  is  to  weigh 
the  soldier’s  total  performance.  Single  incidents  of 
superior  or  substandard  behavior  are  not  to  be  given 
more  emphasis  than  they  deserve. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  EER  and  SEER  is 
that  four  people  are  now  involved  in  the  rating  instead 
of  three.  There’s  the  soldier  being  rated,  the  rater,  the 
indorser  and  the  reviewer. 

Who’s  Who’s.  The  rater  must  be  in  the  soldier’s 
direct  line  of  supervision,  in  grade  E6  or  higher,  and  at 
least  one  grade  higher  than  the  rated  soldier.  For  troops 
in  grades  E5  and  below,  the  rater  must  have  been  in 
their  line  of  supervision  at  least  60  days.  For  E6s  and 
above,  the  time  period  must  be  at  least  90  days. 

These  minimum  time  standards  are  important  to 
both  the  soldier  and  the  rater.  They  insure  that  both 
have  worked  together  long  enough  for  the  rater  to  make 
a complete,  accurate,  objective  evaluation  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s performance,  personal  qualities  and  potential. 


If  there’s  no  first-line  military  supervisor,  the 
commander  may  appoint  a civilian  rater.  Civilians  must 
meet  the  same  time  requirements  and  be  in  grade  GS-6 
or  higher.  Raters  may  also  be  members  of  other  U.S. 
military  services  in  the  appropriate  ranks. 

An  indorser  has  also  been  added  to  the  rating 
system.  This  addition  allows  the  soldier  the  benefit  of 
two  independent  observations  and  evaluations  of  his 
work.  Indorsers  must  also  be  in  the  soldier’s  line  of 
supervision,  have  supervised  the  rated  individual  for 
the  minimum  60  or  90  days,  and  outrank  the  rater,  either 
by  grade  or  date  of  rank.  If  the  indorser  is  a civilian,  the 
minimum  grade  is  GS-6.  Indorsers  may  also  be  mem- 
bers of  other  U.S.  military  services. 

Both  the  rater  and  indorser  must  counsel  the  sol- 
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TOTALS 

dier  and  explain  their  evaluation.  The  indorser  is  also 
responsible  for  having  the  soldier  sign  the  report.  If  the 
soldier  has  been  transferred  and  is  not  able  to  sign  the 
report,  that  will  be  noted  on  the  form  and  it  will  be  sent 
on  to  the  reviewer. 

Reviewers  are  either  warrant  or  commissioned 
officers  in  the  direct  line  of  supervision.  They  may  be 
civilians,  unless  the  rater  and  indorser  were  non-Army 
personnel.  Soldiers  can't  be  completely  rated  by 
civilians  or  members  of  other  services. 
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1 

TOTALS 

The  reviewer’s  main  responsibility  is  to  see  that 
the  form  is  properly  filled  out. 

The  soldier’s  first  EER  is  prepared  and  submit- 
ted during  the  month  he  takes  his  first  Military  Occupa- 
tional Specialty  (MOS)  Test.  After  that,  EERs  and 
SEERs  are  submitted  on  an  annual  basis  as  follows: 


E4  and  below 

E5 

E6 

E7 

E8  and  E9 


31  August 

30  November 

31  January 
31  March 
31  May 


It’s  important  that  the  reports  be  sent  in  to  the 
Enlisted  Evaluation  Center  within  45  days  of  the 
scheduled  month’s  end.  If  they’re  late,  they  must  be 
processed  and  filed  separately,  and  this  can  take  much 
longer  to  get  into  the  system  and  be  matched  with  the 
test  scores.  The  EER/SEER  and  MOS  test  scores  are 
combined  and  used  to  figure  the  MOS  evaluation  score. 

Annual  reports  are  required  unless  a special  re- 
port or  change  of  rater  has  been  filed  within  the  past  60 
days  for  E5s  and  below  or  90  days  for  E6s  and  above. 
Change  of  rater  reports  are  submitted  when  the  soldier 
or  rater  is  leaving,  as  long  as  the  time  qualifications 
have  been  met. 

Special  reports  are  submitted  when  a soldier's 
performance  has  been  so  outstanding  or  so  bad  as  to 
warrant  one.  The  minimum  valid  rating  period  for  a 
special  report  is  30  days,  but  the  report  will  be  reviewed 
by  a field  grade  officer  before  being  sent  in  to  make  sure 
the  situation  really  deserves  a special  report. 

Filling  Out  the  Form,  Part  I on  both  the  EER 
and  SEER  is  the  personal  data  section  stating  the 
standard  name,  rank.  Social  Security  number,  and  so 
forth.  If  you're  the  person  being  rated,  double  check  it 
for  accuracy. 

The  actual  rating  information  begins  at  Part  II. 
First,  it  calls  for  a brief  description  of  the  rated  soldier's 
duties.  The  entry  should  “tell  it  like  it  is’’  in  describing 
the  actual  duties  performed  by  the  soldier  as  well  as  any 
additional  duties. 

Should  the  indorser  be  unable  to  rate  the  soldier 
accurately,  this  information  is  noted  here  and  explained 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  report.  When  that  happens, 
only  the  rater  will  evaluate  the  soldier. 

The  rater  and  indorser  must  also  judge  whether 
or  not  the  soldier  supports  the  Army’s  Equal  Opportu- 
nity Program.  If  their  report  is  negative,  it  must  be 
explained  on  the  reverse  side. 

The  most  important  objective  of  the  raters  and 
indorsers  is  to  present  a fair  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
rated  individual.  Ratings  shouldn't  be  affected  by  per- 
sonal feelings,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Some  questions  raters  and  indorsers  might  ask 
themselves  after  completing  an  EER  or  SEER: 

1 . Is  the  report  fair,  accurate  and  free  from  out- 
side influence? 

2.  Does  the  report  properly  highlight  weak- 
nesses and  strengths  of  the  soldier? 

3.  Is  the  report  precisely  indicative  of  the 
soldier’s  performance  and  qualities  exhibited 
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during  the  rated  period? 

4.  Does  the  report  properly  position  the  soldier 
within  his  or  her  own  peer  group? 

Both  rater  and  indorser  should  be  able  to  answer  a 
strong  “yes”  to  each  of  the  questions. 

EER  — DUTY  PERFORMANCE  TRAITS. 
The  rater  and  indorser  evaluate  the  soldier  on  each  of 
the  10  duty  performance  traits  by  simply  marking  the 
appropriate  block.  Blocks  are  filled  in  with  a pencil  and 
the  corresponding  numerical  score  is  printed  in  black 
ink  in  the  column  on  the  right.  If  the  score  totals  more 
than  40  points  or  less  than  10  points,  it  must  be  justified 
on  the  back  of  the  form. 

EER  — DEMONSTRATED  OVERALL 
PERFORMANCE.  Consider  the  rated  soldier’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  light  of  his  or  her  over- 
all performance.  Use  a pencil  to  fill  in  the  block  and 
black  ink  to  mark  the  score  in  the  side  column.  If  the 
score  is  higher  than  42  or  less  than  6,  it  must  be  justified 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  form. 

EER  — ADVANCEMENT  POTENTIAL. 
Compare  the  soldier  with  his  or  her  contemporaries, 
and  mark  the  appropriate  block.  If  the  score  is  higher 
than  22  or  lower  than  10.  it  must  be  justified  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  form. 

SEER  — PERFORMANCE  QUALITIES. 
Rate  the  soldier  on  each  of  the  six  performance  qualities 
marking  the  blocks  in  pencil.  Print  the  corresponding 
numerical  score  in  black  ink  in  the  right  hand  column.  If 
the  total  score  is  more  than  24  or  less  than  6.  it  must  be 
justified. 

SEER  — LEADERSHIP  SKILLS.  These 
skills  are  critical  to  the  senior  enlisted  soldier.  Perform- 
ance as  a leader  depends  on  mastering  them.  Mark  the 
scores  and  if  they  exceed  20  or  are  below  5 , justify  them 
on  the  back. 

SEER  — DEMONSTRATED  OVERALL 
PERFORMANCE.  Here  the  soldier’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses  are  evaluated  in  the  light  of  overall  per- 
formance of  duties.  If  the  score  is  higher  than  42  or  less 
than  6,  it  must  be  justified. 

SEER  — ADVANCEMENT  POTENTIAL. 
Compare  the  soldier  with  his  or  her  contemporaries  and 
mark  the  appropriate  block.  If  the  score  is  higher  than 
22  or  less  than  10,  it  must  be  justified  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  form. 

Scoring  EER  and  SEER.  The  total  scores  from 
each  of  the  categories  evaluated  are  filled  in  and  totaled 
by  the  indorser.  Assuming  the  soldier  was  rated  by  both 
a rater  and  indorser,  the  total  is  then  divided  by  two, 
and  the  resulting  number  is  the  report  score.  If  the  in- 
dorser disqualified  himself  from  rating  the  soldier,  then 
the  rater’s  total  score  is  the  report  score. 

The  highest  score  possible  is  125.  The  total  will 
be  figured  before  the  indorser  counsels  the  soldier. 

Reverse  Side.  On  the  reverse  side  of  both 
forms,  raters  and  indorsers  make  recommendations  for 
the  soldier’s  career  development,  like  schooling  and  as- 
signments. On  the  SEER  they  must  also  recommend  or 
not  recommend  the  soldier  to  be  a first  sergeant  or 
command  sergeant  major,  whichever  is  appropriate  for 


the  soldier's  grade.  If  the  soldier  is  recommended,  the 
rater  and/or  indorser  fill  in  the  block.  If  he  or  she  isn't 
recommended,  it's  left  blank. 

In  the  blocks  below  the  career  development 
recommendations,  any  scores  which  required  justifica- 
tion (either  by  being  exceptionally  high  or  exception- 
ally low)  must  be  justified.  If  a soldier's  score  was 
high  enough  or  low  enough  to  warrant  justification,  offi- 
cials expect  to  see  solid  factual  justification,  not  flowery 
citation  type  comments.  Reviewers  and  other  career 
management  personnel  using  the  EER  or  SEER  will  be 
checking  this  section  closely.  And  although  written  jus- 
tification isn’t  mandatory  for  ratings  that  are  not  ex- 
tremely high  or  extremely  low,  the  reviewers  welcome 
any  comments  from  rating  officials  as  to  reasons  for  the 
ratings  given. 

Signing  Off.  Parts  III,  IV,  V,  VI  and  VI 1 are 

alike  on  both  reports.  Here  the  rater,  indorser,  rated 
soldier,  reviewer  and  Military  Personnel  Officer  sign 
the  form.  The  soldier's  signature  doesn’t  mean  he  or 
she  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  report.  It  simply  means 
that  the  soldier  has  seen  it  and  has  been  counseled  by 
both  the  rater  and  indorser. 

If  a soldier  is  transferred  and  unable  to  sign  the 
form,  the  fact  will  be  noted  on  it.  A copy  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  soldier  after  the  other  rating  officials  have 
signed  the  form. 

Appeals  and  Adverse  Reports.  By  definition, 
an  adverse  EER  or  SEER  is  a report  with  scores  so  low 
they  require  justification  by  the  rater  or  indorser.  An 
appeal  is  a written  request  for  alteration,  replacement  or 
withdrawal  of  an  EER  or  SEER,  whether  it  is  adverse 
or  not. 

Any  EER  or  SEER  may  be  appealed  if  the  sol- 
dier believes  it  is  inaccurate  or  violates  the  intent  of  the 
governing  regulations.  EERs  and  SEERs  may  be  ap- 
pealed up  to  2 years  from  the  date  of  the  soldier’s 
authenticating  signature.  If  the  soldier  didn't  sign  the 
report,  the  deadline  is  2 years  from  the  date  of  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Officer's  authentication. 

Responsibility  for  proving  an  EER  or  SEER  is 
unjust  or  administratively  incorrect  is  up  to  the  soldier. 
In  preparing  an  appeal,  soldiers  will  be  assisted  by  their 
personnel  office  to  make  sure  the  appeal  is  administra- 
tively correct.  For  faster  processing  it’s  recommended 
that  an  appeal  be  sent  directly  to  the  U.S.  Army  En- 
listed Records  Center  at  Fort  Harrison,  Ind.,  but  it  may 
also  be  submitted  through  command  channels. 

Career  Importance.  EERs  and  SEERs  signifi- 
cantly affect  a soldier’s  career.  Each  report  is  perma- 
nently filed  in  the  individual's  Official  Military  Person- 
nel File  at  Fort  Harrison.  When  a soldier  takes  an  MOS 
test,  the  test  score  is  combined  with  the  EER/SEER 
score  to  arrive  at  an  evaluation  score  which  ranks  him 
with  his  contemporaries.  Career  managers  and  promo- 
tion boards  use  these  evaluation  scores  as  indicators  of 
the  soldier’s  performance  and  potential  for  advance- 
ment. 

Knowing  how  the  new  enlisted  evaluation  sys- 
tem works  is  an  important  first  step  leading  upward  and 
onward  in  your  Army  career.  f 
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WEEK  of  the 


EAGLES 


Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Ed  Aber 


EAGLES  are  widely  noted  for  their 
strength,  grace,  keen  vision  and 
powers  of  flight.  In  June  thousands 
of  eagles  were  observed  preening 
themselves,  tidying  up  the  nest, 
polishing  jump  boots  and  tilting  be- 
rets in  anticipation  of  the  Week  of 
the  Eagles. 

Fort  Campbell,  ky.,  is  home 


for  the  1 0 1 st  Airborne  Division  (Air 
Assault).  Here,  "The  Screaming 
Eagles"  emphasize  activities  de- 
signed to  improve  unit  readiness, 
enhance  morale  and  increase  under- 
standing between  the  civilian  and 
military  community.  To  help 
achieve  these  lofty  goals,  the  Week 
of  the  Eagles  offered  a 6-day  post- 
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Platoon  members  carry  an  exhausted 
buddy  over  the  finish-line  after 
completing  the  2-mile  run  event  in  full 
combat  gear. 


Three  green-horn  soldiers  get  together 
to  wrangle  a steer  in  the  wild  bull 
scramble  part  of  the  rodeo. 
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Above,  a female  vocalist  with 
Rufus,  a dynamic  soul-rock  group, 
captivates  the  crowd. 


The  audience  gathers  round  the 
set,  right,  as  Pure  Prairie  League 
perform  in  country-western  style. 
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Dirt  bikers  dig  into  a curve,  left.  The  race 
was  one  of  seven  events  of  the  Week  of 
the  Eagles  Motorcycle  Field  Meet. 


Winning  meant  stretching 
physical  and  mental  abilities  to  the 
limit.  The  First  Termer  Sweep- 
stakes  was  a good  example.  Imagine 
blowing  your  lungs  out  inflating  an 
air  mattress  . . . after  rushing 
through  eight  previous  stations  re- 
quiring disassembly  and  assembly 
of  an  M16,  grenade  toss,  20-meter 
low  crawl,  putting  on  overshoes, 
and  then  going  through  a barrel 
dodge  and  rope  swing  and  pitching  a 
pup  tent.  Out  of  breath?  Front  run- 
ners were  zipping  through  the 
course  in  less  than  6 minutes! 

Not  all  the  events  required 
fatigues  and  combat  gear.  Riders  on 
motocross  bikes  churned  up  clouds 
of  dust  and  spent  almost  as  much 
time  in  the  air  as  on  the  ground. 
Rodeo  riders  tried  out  2,000-pound 
bulls  and  neck-snapping  bareback 
broncs  for  size  and  received  flying 
lessons  in  a slightly  awkward  way. 

If  the  weather  was  hot,  the 
track  and  field  runners  were  even 
hotter,  putting  out  enough  energy  to 
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The  horse  and  rider  relay,  left,  required 
the  “horse”  to  carry  his  rider  30  meters. 


burn  up  the  record  book  by  estab- 
lishing seven  new  records. 

Track  runners  weren't  the 
only  people  quick  on  their  feet. 
Pushball  eliminations  ran  10-man 
teams  ragged  trying  to  muscle  a 
gigantic  inflated  ball  across  a foot- 
ball field  and  through  the  opposing 
team's  goal.  Since  the  game  allows 
holding,  grabbing,  tripping,  shoving 
and  ganging-up,  the  raggedness  was 
literal.  Shredded  and  torn  T-shirts, 
jerseys  and  fatigue  trousers  were  as 
common  as  rice  at  a wedding. 

A concert  dubbed  “Music  — 
You’re  My  Mother,”  with  Joe 
Cocker  and  four  other  top  musical 
acts  highlighted  the  week’s  ac- 
tivities. The  top-notch  stage  and 
sound  system  made  any  seat  in  the 
huge  football  stadium  a good  one  for 
some  20,000  soldiers  and  civilians  in 
attendance. 

Solid  country  sounds  by 
Pure  Prairie  League,  Barbie  Benton 
and  the  Earl  Scruggs  Revue  set  a 
mellow  tone  with  polished  exhibi- 
tions of  musical  skill.  The  mood 
changed  abruptly  when  Rufus,  a 
dynamic  and  colorful  soul-rock 
group,  set  up  on  stage.  Rufus  was 
good  enough  to  blow  the  socks  off 
everyone  and  was  a tough  act  to  fol- 
low. 


Headliner  Joe  Cocker  came 
on  at  1 a.m.  and  promptly  brought 
the  audience  to  its  feet  with  his 
unique  gravelly  voice  and  animated 
vocal  delivery. 

From  races  to  rodeos,  carni- 
val to  concert,  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  thousands  of  par- 
ticipants in  more  than  100  events 
and  activities  underscored  the  suc- 
cessful “Week  of  the  Eagles.”  ^ 
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The  soldier  swimmer,  left,  carries  a 
rifle,  pistol  belt,  two  full  canteens 
and  two  ammo  pouches. 


SOLDIERS 


MSG  Nat  Dell 


SOME  soldiers  call  IT  the 
first  sergeant’s  Ouijaboard. 
Chances  are  you’ll  never  have  any- 
thing nice  to  say  about  / T — unless, 
of  course,  you're  a first  sergeant. 
Ask  him  what’s  dearest  to  his  heart 
and  IT  ranks  right  up  there  with  the 
flag,  motherhood,  and  his  wife  and 
children. 

The  IT  is  DA  Form  6 — the 
Duty  Roster.  This  piece  of  paper 
determines  how  you’ll  spend  many 
of  your  week  nights  and  weekends 
during  most  of  your  Army  career. 

The  duty  roster  is  authorized 
by  Army  Regulation  220-45.  When 
properly  used  the  duty  roster  in- 


sures that  recurring  duties  such  as 
guard,  charge  of  quarters,  staff  duty 
officer  or  noncommissioned  officer, 
and  a host  of  other  details  are 
spread  equitably  among  all  soldiers 
eligible  to  perform  them. 

The  regulation  requires  that  a 
separate  duty  roster  be  maintained 
for  each  different  duty  performed. 
At  company  level  that  might  require 
only  a couple  of  duty  rosters  or  as 
many  as  a dozen.  It  depends  on  the 
size  and  mission  of  the  unit. 

Keeper  and  protector  of  the 
duty  roster  at  unit  level  is  normally 
the  first  sergeant.  The  anatomy  of 
the  duty  roster  he  maintains  is  rela- 


tively simple.  It’s  about  6 inches 
long  by  8 inches  wide.  There  are 
blocks  across  the  top  for  the  specific 
duty,  the  organization  and  the 
period  during  which  it’s  maintained. 

( See  page  18.) 

Two  vertical  columns  on  the 
left  are  for  grades  and  names  of 
everyone  who  performs  a specific 
duty.  There’s  space  for  40  names. 
Moving  across,  there  are  40  blocks 
opposite  each  name.  They  corres- 
pond to  the  40  squares  at  the  top  of 
the  form  used  to  record  the  dates  of 
the  month  the  unit  or  section  fur- 
nished personnel  for  the  detail. 

If  more  than  40  persons  are 
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Roster  posted 
only  on  day 
unit  has  detail. 


Roster  prepared 
by  grade  and 
alphabetically 
by  name. 


Except  when 
person  joins 
unit  after  new 
roster  is 
prepared. 


DUTY  ROSTER 

RATtV  OF  OUTT 

Private  of  The  Gu 

! 

Weekend/ 
holiday 
indicated  by 
red  lines  when 
combined 
roster 
Is  used. 

GRADE 

NAME 

*0NTH 

he  75 

DAT 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

PVT 

Able 

1 

A 

A 

/A 

PVT 

Ahouse 

1 

A 

2 

2 

> 

PVT 

Allerood 

A 

1 

2 

■ 

PVT 

Brown.  A, 

T 

PVT 

Brown . B . 

1 

2 

A 

1 

performed. 

PVT 

Call 

1 

2 

D 

4 

PVT 

Cook 

x 

2 

X 

: 

i 

PVT 

Charles,  A. 

1 

2 

3 

A 

i 

PVT 

Davis 

1 

2 

3 

d 

PVT 

Doyle 

1 

2 

3 

4 

PVT 

Dye 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Explanatory 

PVT 

Foot 

D 

2 

3^ 

reverse  side 

PVT 

Foote 

4 

of  roster. 

PVT 

Foster 

A 

1 

2 

PVT 

Your  Name  (1) 

1 

2 

3 

When  an  individual’s  name  is  added  or  deleted  from  roster, 
explanatory  remarks  are  entered  on  reverse  side  of  roster: 
(1)  Assigned  and  joined.  Other  entries  might  read:  (2)  Ex- 
cused — SD,  (3)  Excused  — detailed  as  company  clerk,  (4) 
Rejoined  from  TDY,  (5)  TDY  until  15  July. 


eligible  to  perform  the  duty,  addi- 
tional forms  are  used.  The  first 
sergeant  maintains  a roster  for  week- 
day duty  and  a different  one  for 
weekend  and  holiday  duty. 

Imagine  that  you’re  reporting 
to  a new  unit  today.  Like  so  many 
other  soldiers,  you’ll  be  required  to 
perform  guard  duty  during  the  period 
you’re  assigned.  DA  Form  6 makes 
sure  of  that.  Here’s  how  it  works: 

When  a new  roster  is  pre- 
pared, names  of  everyone  required  to 
pull  private  of  the  guard  are  entered 
on  the  duty  roster  alphabetically  and 
by  grade.  The  highest  grade  is  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  roster.  But  re- 
member there  are  squares  for  40  days 
on  the  roster  so  if  you  join  the  unit 
before  the  40-day  period  is  up,  or  be- 
fore the  ’’top-kick”  prepares  a new 
one,  your  name  is  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom. A notation  is  made  that  you’ve 
just  arrived.  When  the  first  sergeant 
prepares  a new  roster  you’ll  be  listed 
alphabetically  and  by  grade. 

The  squares  across  the  top 
don’t  necessarily  represent  a calen- 
dar month.  They're  filled  in  on  the 
dates  that  your  unit  provides  a guard 
detail.  Let’s  say  that  yesterday  was 


the  first  of  the  month  and  your  unit 
has  to  furnish  a 15-man  guard  detail 
for  the  next  5 weekdays,  beginning 
yesterday.  The  first  sergeant  has  also 
prepared  a new  duty  roster  effective 
yesterday.  Should  you  be  required  to 
perform  guard  duty  during  this  5-day 
period? 

A quick  check  shows  that 
there  are  80  soldiers  on  the  roster, 
and  you’re  the  81st  eligible  to  per- 
form the  duty.  Although  80  other 
soldiers  are  eligible  to  perform  the 
duty  and  the  company  only  has  to 
furnish  75  guards  during  the  period, 
all  80  people  aren’t  available  for 
guard.  Five  are  on  leave,  one  is  in  the 
hospital,  two  are  on  special  duty  to 
post  headquarters  and  three  are  away 
on  temporary  duty  (TDY). 

Only  69  troops  are  present  for 
duty.  The  detail  requires  75  guards  so 
6 others  are  needed  for  this  period. 
With  the  unit  furnishing  15  guards  a 
day  you’ll  surely  hit  the  roster  by  the 
5th  day,  probably  sooner.  Here’s 
the  reason  why: 

The  soldiers  on  the  guard  ros- 
ter are  also  on  other  rosters  such  as 
Assistant  CQ  (CQ  Runner)  and  Duty 
Driver.  The  first  sergeant  normally 


allows  for  these  other  details,  but 
there  are  often  changes  even  after  he 
tacks  the  detail  roster  on  the  bulletin 
board.  An  individual  may  be  hos- 
pitalized due  to  an  injury  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  pull  a 
specific  duty.  Another  individual  re- 
ceives a last-minute  emergency 
leave;  unexpected  requirements  from 
higher  headquarters  call  for  addi- 
tional troops.  When  any  soldier 
ahead  of  you  on  the  list  is  tapped  for 
another  detail,  you  advance  on  the 
duty  roster. 

Here’s  how  the  top-kick  uses 
the  duty  roster  to  determine  when 
you’ll  have  guard.  (See opposite.)  The 
numbers  across  the  top  are  placed 
there  only  on  the  dates  your  com- 
pany provides  the  guard  detail  — in 
this  case  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th. 
You  joined  the  unit  on  the  2d  day  so 
he  places  your  name  at  the  bottom  of 
the  roster.  The  figure  “1”  is  placed  in 
parentheses  opposite  your  name.  That 
figure  indicates  that  you  joined  the 
unit  after  the  roster  was  prepared. 
An  explanatory  note  is  also  made 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  roster. 

Yesterday  was  the  first  day 


“FIRST  SHIRTS” 
HAVE  THEIR  SAY 

V uty  rosters  are  a big  morale  factor  in  any 
unit,”  says  First  Sergeant  Rey  Voisine,  Com- 
pany A,  3d  Battalion,  5th  Advanced  Individual 
Training  (AIT)  Brigade,  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 
“They’re  not  the  sole  contributors  to  good  or 
bad  morale  in  the  unit  but  Fve  found  that 
AWOL  and  other  disciplinary  problems  in- 
crease when  duty  rosters  aren't  properly  main- 
tained and  used.” 

1SG  Voisine  says  that  few  tilings  get 
under  a soldier’s  skin  quicker  than  being  un- 
fairly placed  on  detail  because  the  duty  roster 
isn’t  properly  maintained.  "If  a soldier  be- 
lieves you’re  being  fair  with  him  and  that 
everyone  is  pulling  an  equal  share  of  the  duty 
he  won’t  have  too  many  complaints.  But  if  you 
run  your  duty  rosters  in  such  a manner  that 
you’re  always  grabbing  a man,  whether  it’s  his 
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the  unit  pulled  guard  since  the  roster 
was  prepared.  You  weren't  here  yes- 
terday so  the  first  block  opposite 
your  name  is  left  blank.  The  figure 
“1”  is  placed  in  the  second  block. 
This  indicates  that  you’ve  been  in  the 
unit  and  available  for  guard  one  day 
since  the  new  roster  was  prepared. 

Look  at  the  first  block  oppo- 
site the  names  of  the  first  two  men  on 
the  roster.  There's  a diagonal  line  in 
the  right  corner  of  each  block.  The 
lines  fell  you  those  individuals  pulled 
guard  on  the  first  day.  Go  to  the  sec- 
ond block  and  the  figure  “ 1 " appears 
in  the  blocks  belonging  to  two  of 
them.  They’ve  been  present  and 
available  for  guard  one  day  since  they 
pulled  it  last.  The  numbers  will  in- 
crease by  one  each  day  they’re  off 
guard  and  the  unit  has  the  duty. 

An  individual  who's  required 
to  perform  another  detail  or  duty  isn’t 
considered  available  for  guard.  His 
numbering  sequence  isn’t  halted  on 
the  day  he  has  other  duties  but  the 
letter  “D”  (Detail)  goes  in  the  block 
under  that  date,  along  with  the  ap- 
propriate number. 

The  numbering  sequence  is 


halted  when  an  individual  is  absent  or 
otherwise  not  available  — on  leave, 
pass,  special  duty,  TDY,  illness  in 
line  of  duty,  or  any  other  authorized 
reason  not  due  to  misconduct.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  letter  “A”  (Ab- 
sent) is  then  placed  in  the  appropriate 
blocks  until  the  individual  returns 
and  is  again  available  for  guard. 

The  soldier  pulls  guard  on  the 
first  day  and  the  top-kick  places  a 
diagonal  line  in  the  appropriate  block 
opposite  his  name  for  that  day.  He’s 
available  for  duty  the  next  day  but 
doesn’t  have  to  pull  it.  The  figure 
“1”  is  placed  opposite  his  name.  He 
goes  on  pass  on  the  3d,  4th  and  5th 
days  during  this  period.  His  number- 
ing sequence  is  halted  and  the  letter 
“A”  is  placed  in  those  blocks  oppo- 
site his  name. 

The  sequence  isn’t  halted 
when  a soldier  can't  be  selected  for  a 
detail  because  he’s  AWOL,  under 
arrest  or  in  confinement,  sick  (not  in 
the  line  of  duty),  or  otherwise  un- 
available due  to  his  own  misconduct. 
The  letter  “U”  (Unavailable)  is 
placed  in  the  appropriate  blocks 
when  that  occurs  and  his  numbering 


sequence  continues,  along  with  the 
appropriate  number. 

When  an  individual’s  number 
comes  up  and  he’s  unavailable  for 
any  reason,  the  first  sergeant  goes  to 
the  individual  with  the  next  highest 
number  of  days  off.  If,  for  some  valid 
reason,  he  can’t  pull  it,  the  next  indi- 
vidual in  line  is  selected. 

Weekend  and  holiday  rosters 
are  maintained  in  the  same  manner; 
however,  in  some  cases,  the  first 
sergeant  maintains  a consolidated 
roster  which  distinguishes  between 
weekday  and  weekend/holiday  duty 
on  the  same  roster.  The  top-kick  in- 
dicates the  weekend-holiday  periods 
by  vertical  red  lines  in  the  appropri- 
ate blocks,  or  by  entering  the  dates, 
numbers  and  diagonal  lines  in  red. 

There'll  be  times  when  you’re 
suddenly  tapped  to  “pull  the  duty” 
when  you  thought  you  should've 
been  off  longer.  But  when  that  hap- 
pens, a properly  maintained  duty  ros- 
ter should  show  you  why. 

If  you  have  any  doubts,  see 
the  first  sergeant.  He’ll  be  glad  to  let 
you  look  at  the  duty  roster.  But 
please,  don't  call  it  a Ouija-board.^ 


time  or  not — I call  that  a Hey,  You'  roster  — 
you're  asking  for  a lot  of  trouble. 

"Another  important  factor  is  being  able 
to  inform  the  soldier  far  enough  in  advance  for 
him  to  plan  his  after-duty  activities.  1 attempt 
to  draw  up  my  detail  rosters  at  least  14  days 
before  the  soldier  is  scheduled  to  be  on  that 
detail.  It's  not  always  possible  because  you're 
dealing  with  people  and  their  situations  are 
subject  to  day-to-day  changes. 

"1  recently  had  to  change  a duty  roster 
seven  times  in  one  day.  One  individual  was 
promoted.  Another  man  went  on  emergency 
leave.  Orders  -requiring  immediate  reassign- 
ment were  issued  on  two  others;  we  received 
an  unexpected  quota  for  a school  and  were  hit 
with  two  special  details  by  headquarters.  You 
can't  plan  for  things  like  that,”  explains  1SG 
Voisine. 

What  happens  if  an  individual's  number 
comes  up  and  he  wants  to  swap  duty  dates  with 
a buddy?  ISO  Voisine  says  he  might  permit  a 
swap  if  the  individual  comes  to  him  before  the 
last  minute. 

"It  depends  on  the  reason  for  the  swap. 
If  there’s  a mutual  agreement  between  the  two. 


I’ll  probably  change  my  duty  roster.  If  a sol- 
dier has  a compelling  reason.  I'll  change  the 
roster  anyway.  I don't  allow  changes  when 
money  is  involved,  however.  I won't  let  one 
soldier  pay  another  soldier  to  perform  his 
duties  for  him.” 

Keeping  the  duty  rosters  posted  and  in- 
forming the  troops  far  enough  in  advance  is  a 
different  problem  for  First  Sergeant  Ernest 
Herring  of  Company  B,  1 1th  Engineer  Battal- 
ion, headquartered  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

“Our  primary  mission  is  support  of  En- 
gineer School  activities.  Right  now  1 run  ten 
separate  duty  rosters. 

"We  attempted  to  post  our  detail  ros- 
ters 10  days  in  advance  but  our  support  and 
training  commitments  change  too  frequently 
for  such  a roster  to  be  practical.  It  actually 
caused  more  confusion  among  the  troops  be- 
cause there  were  too  many  changes.  Our  ros- 
ters are  now  published  a week  in  advance." 

1SG  Herring  also  thinks  duty  rosters 
contribute  to  troop  morale.  "You've  got  to 
maintain  them  by  the  regulation.  The  ‘Hey, 
You'  roster  is  the  worst  way  to  make  your 
troops  believe  you're  being  fair  and  operating 


above  aboard. 

“I  don't  allow  any  swapping  of  duties 
unless  personally  approved  by  me.  The  duty 
roster  is  a simple  form  to  maintain  and  mine  is 
an  open  book  for  anyone  who  thinks  he’s 
wrongly  assigned  on  a particular  detail." 

First  Sergeant  Clarence  B.  Jones, 
Headquarters  Company,  Headquarters  Com- 
mand, Fort  Belvoir,  also  maintains  ten  rosters. 
“I  post  my  details  at  least  10  working  days  in 
advance.  You  encounter  special  problems  in  a 
headquarters  outfit,  although  the  number  of  de- 
tails is  probably  more  constant  than  in  line 
companies. 

"But  problems  arise  when  individuals 
assigned  to  staff  and  support  sections  attempt 
to  use  their  positions  as  a reason  to  be  excused 
from  duty.  We'll  excuse  an  individual  only  if 
his  section  assures  us  that  his  presence  in  the 
section  is  essential."  says  1SG  Jones. 

"I  don’t  run  Hey,  You'  rosters  either. 
Everyone  pulls  his  share  of  the  details.  The 
troops  will  generally  swing  for  you  if  they 
know  you're  being  fair.  Let  them  catch  you 
with  your  duty  rosters  down  and  you're  in 
trouble.” 
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HERE’S  LITTLE  to  distinguish  the  village 
of  Waltershausen  from  its  neighbors.  Popula- 
tion varies  from  500  to  550;  the  streets  are  narrow,  clean 
and  without  sidewalks,  like  any  other  village  in  this 
region  of  Bavaria.  There  are  two  gasthauses,  barely 
large  enough  to  seat  70  people  combined.  It’s  just 
another  small  village,  set  in  one  of  the  many  valleys  in 
this  part  of  Germany. 

The  gray-clad  column  of  German  troops  enters 
the  town.  The  sound  of  their  boots  echoes  from  the 
ancient  walls  and  courtyards;  their  eyes  never  stray 
from  the  front.  The  Bundeswehr  lieutenant  leading 
them  calls  cadence  in  a soft  voice;  there’s  no  need  to  be 
loud.  Halfway  through  the  marching  column  the  uni- 
forms suddenly  change  to  the  forest  green  of  U.S. 
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Army  fatigues  and  the  sound  of  muddy  field  boots  strik- 
ing the  asphalt  takes  on  a different  tone.  The  cadence 
count  changes  to  English,  the  lieutenant  wears  a sub- 
dued Ranger  tab.  The  German  soldiers  are  members  of 
the  3d  Company,  352d  Panzer  Grenadier  Battalion. 
The  American  troops  belong  to  the  3d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. 

The  two  infantry  companies,  one  German  and 
one  American,  stop  in  the  narrow  main  street.  Dozens 
of  townfolk  and  swarms  of  youngsters  watch  silently. 

"Links,  Urn!"  snaps  the  command  in  German, 
echoed  by  the  English  “Left,  Face!’’ 

"Ruhrt  euch!"  “At  ease!’’  One  hundred  and 
twenty  troopers  relax  under  combat  packs.  Sighs  of  re- 
lief escape  a few.  The  two  company  “top-kicks,” 
Hauptfeldwebel  Georg  Schug  and  First  Sergeant  Her- 
bert Rettke,  face  their  troops.  “Maier!”  “Davis!” 
Voices  which  could  only  belong  to  sergeants  ring  out. 
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PVT  Robert  J.  Johnson  joins  his 
8-year-old  guide  before  heading 
“home.”  At  right,  Army  PVT  Samuel  Wil- 
son and  German  Cadet  Peter  Gass  get 
acquainted  with  horse  Flicka  as  host 
family  members  watch. 


Two  weary  soldiers,  one  American,  one  German,  re- 
port to  their  sergeants.  They  are  handed  slips  of  paper. 
They  turn  to  look  down  at  the  small  boy  standing  there 
grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

Hesitantly,  the  boy  reaches  for  the  hand  of  the 
American  soldier,  then  leads  the  two  troopers  — “his” 
troopers  — home  to  a hot  bath,  a good  meal  and  a warm 
welcome. 

More  names  are  called,  and  children,  parents, 
old  people,  all  leave  the  formation  with  soldiers,  some- 
times with  two  or  three.  The  new  friendships  being 
formed  over  the  next  2 days  become  the  high  point  of  a 
4-day  training  exercise  for  the  two  companies.  For 
many  of  the  Americans,  it  will  be  the  high  point  of  their 
stay  in  Germany. 

Project  Partnership,  the  interchange  of  training, 
competition  and  friendships  among  the  forces  of 
NATO,  has  fostered  many  unique  events,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Waltershausen  have  added  depth  and  warmth  to 
that  partnership.  In  some  places,  an  overnight  popula- 
tion increase  of  20  percent  would  be  calamitous,  but  the 
people  of  Waltershausen  open  their  hearts  and  homes  to 


virtual  strangers,  their  own  countrymen  and  foreign 
soldiers  alike. 

Welcome  Home.  The  men  of  B Company  and 
the  3d  Company  arrive  at  Waltershausen  after  an  ex- 
hausting 36  hours  of  training.  The  night  is  bitter  cold, 
and  they've  been  moving  since  5:30  a.m.  the  day  be- 
fore. There  are  red  eyes  and  runny  noses  but  no  sign  of 
flagging  spirits.  The  camaraderie  and  competition  of 
“Partnership”  give  an  added  spark. 

Dusk  gathers  over  the  winding  streets.  German 
and  American  color  guards  lower  their  flags  and  quiet 
descends  on  the  small  town.  Soon  the  soldiers  of  two 
nations  will  be  chatting  with  their  hosts,  playing  with 
the  children  and  finally,  sleeping. 

With  morning  the  flags  go  up,  the  troops  fall  out 
in  field  gear  and  march  into  the  rolling  hills  surrounding 
Waltershausen.  This  is  a training  exercise,  not  a vaca- 
tion. The  day  will  be  spent  practicing  integrated  squad 
tactics,  with  German  and  American  soldiers  side  by 
side,  led  by  NCOs  of  both  armies. 

There  are  exercises  in  attack  and  withdrawal, 
delay  and  ambush,  and  patrol  formations  — all  the  tools 
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of  the  trade  of  the  infantry  soldier.  German  troopers 
learn  to  field-strip  the  M16  while  U.S.  soldiers  become 
familiar  with  German  commands  and  formations. 

At  dusk  the  soldiers  return  to  the  village. 
There's  no  need  for  guides  or  greetings  now  — each 
man  knows  exactly  where  to  go.  Supper  will  be  waiting 
when  he  gets  there.  The  two  companies  melt  away  into 
their  temporary  homes.  This  will  be  a big  evening  in 
Waltershausen. 

Evening  Events.  Soon  lights  go  on  at  the  village 
soccer  field.  It's  cold,  but  this  doesn't  keep  away  vil- 
lagers or  soldiers  who  come  to  watch  a game  between 
the  Bundeswehr  and  the  village  home  team.  It’s  a hard- 
fought  contest  which  the  German  soldiers  win,  5-4. 

Now  crowds  head  for  the  newest  building  in 
Waltershausen,  the  sports  hall.  It’s  time  for  the  dance 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  village  and  the  3d  Company. 
The  building  is  filled  and  the  green  and  light  gray  of 
U.S.  and  German  dress  uniforms  stand  out  among  the 
many  civilians. 

There’s  the  traditional  oompah  band  provided 
by  the  villagers.  Things  are  starting  to  roll.  Though  few 
of  the  American  troopers  can  dance  to  this  type  of 
music,  there’s  no  shortage  of  greens  on  the  crowded 
dance  floor.  The  American  soldiers  are  among  friends 
and  willing  to  learn. 

A small  group  of  American  soldiers  begins  sing- 
ing “Happy  Birthday”  to  one  of  their  buddies.  The 
German  band  picks  up  the  refrain  and  suddenly  the 
room  is  bursting  with  song  as  soldiers  and  civilians, 
Germans  and  Americans,  join  in  to  wish  the  trooper  a 
happy  birthday. 

As  the  oompah  band  retires  and  removes  its  in- 
struments, the  respective  company  commanders.  Cap- 
tain Ron  Glancy  of  B Company  and  Hauptmann  Dieter 
Lennert  of  3d  Company,  express  their  appreciation  to 
the  people  of  the  village. 

Within  minutes,  though,  the  hard-rock  rhythms 
of  “Sounds  352,”  a soldier  band  from  the  3d  Company, 
which  also  plays  professionally  in  the  local  area,  turns 
loose  and  the  evening  really  gets  underway.  The  party 
continues  well  into  the  morning  hours.  Married  soldiers 
even  have  their  wives  here,  brought  to  the  village  by 
German  Army  bus.  For  the  single  soldiers  there  are 
plenty  of  willing  dance  partners,  from  18  to  20.  It’s  a hot 
time  in  Waltershausen  tonight. 

Training,  Too.  At  dawn  the  men  of  the  two 
companies  roll  from  their  beds.  The  fun  is  over  and  it’s 
time  to  train  again.  After  a day  of  “business  as  usual” 
in  the  field,  the  troops  have  a long  walk  back  to  Hain- 
berg  Kaserne  in  Mellrichstadt,  home  of  the  352d,  where 
transportation  awaits  B Company. 

A few  soldiers  will  remain  in  Waltershausen  to 
host  one  last  event.  That  afternoon,  along  with  the  COs 
and  first  sergeants,  the  troopers  provide  a coffee  hour 
and  entertainment.  They  bring  small  gifts  for  the  elderly 
of  the  village  who  are  not  able  to  participate  in  the  other 
events.  No  soldier  has  been  forgotten,  so  the  two  com- 
panies remember  those  who  remembered  them. 

It’ll  be  quite  a while  before  the  troops  forget 


PVT  Samuel  Wilson  receives  directions  to  his  host’s  home 
from  CPT  Ronald  R.  Glancy,  commander  of  B Company,  2d 
Battalion,  30th  Infantry,  3d  Infantry  Division. 


anything  about  their  visit  to  the  little  town.  Private 
Thomas  W.  Zimmerman  says,  “I  stayed  with  and  met 
some  really  fine  people.  I’ve  only  been  in  Germany  a 
month;  I asked  to  come  here,  and  so  far  I love  it.  A lot 
of  guys  tell  me  how  much  they  hate  it  here, 
but  . . . maybe  they’ve  just  never  gotten  out  and  seen 
what  it’s  really  like.” 

Specialist  4 Romeo  Riego,  from  Manila,  the 
Philippines,  says,  “I  was  quartered,  along  with  a Ger- 
man soldier,  in  one  of  the  homes.  Our  host  people  were 
sort  of  young,  maybe  30,  with  two  kids.  They  didn't 
speak  much  English,  but  we  didn’t  have  any  trouble 
communicating.  I remembered  most  of  my  Headstart 
German  and  we  managed  to  work  it  out.” 

The  streets  and  lanes  of  Waltershausen  are  quiet 
again.  The  sound  of  marching  boots  has  been  replaced 
by  the  clop  of  horses’  hoofs.  The  diesel  roar  of  the 
Marder  combat  vehicles  is  replaced  by  the  chugging  of  a 
tractor  as  it  plows  the  field  across  which  the  infantry 
attacked  just  yesterday. 

There  is  little,  physically,  to  distinguish  this  vil- 
lage from  its  neighbors.  The  difference  is  intangible  — 
something  called  the  spirit  of  partnership.  ^ 
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ELI  WHITNEY,  the  famous 
inventor,  dumped  the  con- 
tents of  15  sacks  onto  the 
table.  As  President-elect  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  a group  of  skeptical 
Army  officers  looked  on,  Whitney 
quickly  assembled  10  muskets  from 
the  assorted  parts.  His  demonstra- 
tion proved  that  muskets  could  be 
mass-produced  with  interchange- 
able parts. 

The  new  technique  de- 
veloped by  Whitney  signaled  the 
beginning  of  modern  mass-produc- 
tion methods.  Soon  spreading  to 
other  industries,  Whitney's  idea 
hastened  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  America. 

In  1798  Whitney  had  con- 
tracted with  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury Oliver  Wolcott  to  provide  the 
Army  with  "10,000  stands  of  arms 


or  muskets,  with  bayonets  and  ram- 
rods complete.”  On  or  before  the 
last  day  of  September  1799,  4,000 
muskets  were  to  be  delivered. 

The  two  national  armories  in 
1797  were  only  able  to  produce 
about  300  muskets  a year.  A skilled 
artisan  made  each  musket,  hand- 
making each  part  and  fitting  it  to  a 
particular  musket.  There  were  no 
such  things  as  ready-made  repair 
parts.  If  a part  broke,  a new  part 
had  to  be  made  specifically  for  that 
musket. 

The  Army  required  40,000 
muskets  to  arm  its  troops.  Private 
contractors  were  asked  to  bid  on  the 
task  of  making  muskets.  But  the  26 
manufacturers  who  bid  could  only 
produce  30,000  muskets  using  the 
conventional  production  technique. 
Whitney  boasted  he  could  produce 
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the  other  10,000  within  2 years. 

Whitney  proposed  to  carry 
out  this  contract  by  reducing  the 
complicated  gun-making  steps  to  a 
series  of  simple  steps.  He  designed 
machines  to  do  some  of  the  work 
formerly  done  by  the  skilled  armor- 
ers. The  essential  part  of  his  plan 
was  to  make  gun  parts  precise 
enough  to  be  interchangeable. 

Workmen  with  little  skill 
were  able  to  produce  the  various 
parts  according  to  a simple  pattern 
and  machine  them  identically  with 
all  similar  parts.  All  the  needed 
parts  were  then  assembled,  into  a 
musket. 

Whitney  employed  subcon- 
tractors, worked  out  assembly  line 
methods  and  the  Army’s  muskets 
were  in  full  production.  However, 
Whitney  was  unable  to  meet  his  de- 


livery deadlines.  In  fact,  he  didn’t 
deliver  the  last  500  muskets  until 
1809  — 9 years  behind  schedule. 

But  he  had  developed  his 
interchangeable  parts  concept,  es- 
tablished a manufacturing  plant  and 
introduced  mass  production.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  he  produced 
15,000  muskets  for  the  Army  using 
the  new  method. 

Whitney's  work  was  further 
refined  by  Captain  John  H.  Hall.  In 
1819  CPT  Hall  began  production  of 
a unique  breech-loading  rifle  at  the 
Federal  Armory  in  Harpers  Ferry, 
W.  Va. 

The  use  of  interchangeable 
parts,  division  of  labor  and  assem- 
bly line  production  soon  spread  to 
other  industries.  An  Army  need, 
fulfilled  by  civilian  enterprise,  re- 
turned to  the  benefit  of  us  all.  # 
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FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


HEROES  RETURN  TO  KOREA 


Two  Korean  War  heroes  re- 
cently returned  to  the  battle- 
ground sites  where  they  had 
earlier  won  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
Rudolpho  P.  Hernandez  (left), 
and  Benjamin  F.  Wilson,  were 
greeted  by  the  townspeople  of 
Hwachon,  northeast  of  Seoul, 
with  cheers  and  traditional 
ceremonies . 

It  was  just  over  25  years  ago 
that  then  Master  Sergeant  Wil- 
son, Company  I,  31st  Infantry 
Regiment,  7th  Infantry  Division, 
led  a virtual  one-man  blitz- 
krieg against  enemy  forces  near 
Hwachon.  After  leading  a bay- 
onet charge  in  which  27  enemy 
soldiers  were  killed  and  single- 
handedly  knocking  off  four  hos- 
tile machine  gun  nests,  Wilson 
was  threatened  with  a counter- 
offensive while  his  own  troops 
were  re-grouping. 

So,  Wilson  made  a one-man 
charge  against  the  enemy,  kill- 
ing seven  and  wounding  two. 
After  suffering  a painful  wound 
and  ordering  the  rest  of  his 
platoon  to  pull  back , Wilson 
once  again  charged  the  enemy , 
killing  four  more  soldiers  in 
hand-to-hand  combat. 


The  first  time  Hernandez 
came  to  Korea  was  a little  over 
25  years  ago  as  a corporal  in 
the  paratroopers. 

In  a defensive  position  on 
Hill  420,  just  outside  Wontong- 
ni , his  platoon  was  forced  to 
evacuate  because  of  a shortage 
of  ammunition. 

Rut  Hernandez  stayed  behind 
and  pumped  deadly  fire  into 
throngs  of  hostile  soldiers  . 

Even  though  he  was  wounded 
in  an  exchange  of  grenades , 
Hernandez  charged  the  enemy 
with  fixed  bayonet  and  killed 
six  before  he  fell  unconscious 
from  grenade,  bayonet  and  bul- 
let wounds . 

Hernandez  spent  6 years  con- 
valescing after  the  fighting  on 
Hill  420  had  ended. 

At  the  colorful  welcome  in  the 
small  village  Wilson  reflected  , 
"The  mountains  are  beautiful 
but  they  still  bring  back  pain- 
ful memories . " 

The  53-year-old,  thickly- 
bearded  vet  said  he  was  glad  to 
be  back  in  Korea . "I  love  this 
country  and  its  people.  I only 
hope  I will  be  able  to  return 
again  some  day  . " 


THE  AGGRESSORS 

A common  opinion  among  sol- 
diers is  that  the  enemy  is  unin- 
telligent and  easy  to  conquer . 
This  is  not  the  case.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  overcome  this  belief  and 
muster  a sense  of  respect  for 
the  enemy's  real  power,  a spe- 
cial team  is  honing  25th  Infantry 
Division  soldiers  to  the  keen 
edge  of  combat  excellence. 

During  battalion  Operational 
Readiness  Training  Tests  a 
company  from  another  battalion 
is  tasked  to  act  as  the  aggressor 
force.  They  are  trained  by  the 
division's  Aggressor  Advisory 
Team  . The  aggressors  , armed 
with  foreign  weapons  captured 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
and  attired  in  foreign-looking 
garb , do  all  they  can  to  defeat 
or  deter  the  American  forces . 


Some  of  the  aggressor  forces, 
such  as  Private  James  Volk,  find 
themselves  patrolling  on  motor- 
cycles . The  equipment,  cloth- 
ing and  prior  training  of  the  ag- 
gressor forces  add  to  the  realis- 
tic training  of  the  25th  Division. 

A YOUNG  SOLDIER 

Walter  Kraus  is  not  a house- 
hold name  and  never  will  be  . 

But  the  story  of  his  life 


stretches  the  imagination . For 
instance,  he  was  in  the  Russian 
Army  at  the  age  of  nine . 

"I  hesitate  to  tell  the  story 
because  no  one  would  believe 
it,"  says  Kraus.  Born  in 
Mahanoy  City,  Pa. , Kraus  trav- 
eled to  Lithuania  with  his 
mother  when  he  was  4 years 
old.  Shortly  after  arriving, 
his  mother  died.  He  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Lithuanian  family 
with  whom  they  were  living. 


It  was  1914  and  their  tiny 
Lithuanian  village  became  a 
battleground . Threatened  by 
both  the  Russian  and  German 
armies,  his  adopted  family  fled 
to  Latvia.  However,  9-year- 
old  Kraus  became  separated 
from  the  family  and  ended  up 
with  the  Russian  forces  . 


He  was  given  a uniform  and 
taught  how  to  fire  a rifle.  But 
Kraus  never  had  the  chance  to 
find  out  what  the  Russians  had 
in  mind  for  him  because  he  was 
wounded  moving  toward  the 
front . 

Kraus  was  finally  able  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  and 
his  father  in  1921.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Army  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  in  1926.  For  32  years 
Kraus  traveled  the  world  in  Ar- 
my uniform,  finally  retiring  as 
a master  sergeant  in  1958.  Af- 
ter a short  vacation  Kraus  re- 
turned to  government  service, 
this  time  as  a cabinet  maker  for 
the  Post  Engineer  at  Cameron 
Station , Va. 

From  the  Russian  Army  at  9 
to  a civil  service  retirement  at 
70 — a long  and  fruitful  life  for 
a very  unusual  man. 


A voluntary  25th  Infantry  Di- 
vision community  relations  proj- 
ect has  improved  the  disposition 
of  the  Honolulu  Zoo  alligators. 

Eight  soldiers  of  B Troop , 3d 
Squadron,  4th  Cavalry,  deepen- 
ed two  alligator  ponds.  Zoo  of- 
ficials say  alligators  refuse  to 
mate  unless  their  ponds  are  at 
least  3 feet  deep.  No  one  wants 
an  unhappy  alligator . 


TOP  DRILL  SERGEANTS 


The  Army's  top  active  and  re- 
serve drill  sergeants  for  1975 
were  recently  selected  in  compe- 
tition at  TRADOC  headquarters . 

Sergeant  First  Class  David  A. 
Roberts,  100th  Division  (Train- 


ing) , Louisville,  Ky . , was  chos- 
en as  the  best  Reserve  drill  ser- 
geant and  winner  of  the  Ralph  E . 
Haines  Jr . Award  . 


Sergeant  First  Class  Henry  J. 
Kohlmann,  representing  Fort 
Bliss,  Tex.  , was  selected  as  the 
Active  Army's  top  drill  sergeant 
and  winner  of  the  Stephen  Ailes 
Award . 


He  will  be  assigned  as  prin- 
cipal staff  advisor  to  the  TRA- 
DOC commander  on  the  Drill 
Sergeant  Program. 


GETTING  OFF 


the  tempting  new  member  offer.  It  looks  like  you’re 
really  getting  a good  deal.  Depending  on  the  club,  you 
may  be  — and  most  people  like  the  idea  of  getting  a 
good  deal  on  anything  these  days. 

Second,  there’s  the  convenience  factor.  The 
club  periodically  sends  you  a brochure  or  catalog  de- 
scribing selections  from  which  to  choose.  People  like  to 
get  mail  and  look  at  catalogs.  Chalk  up  two  more  for  the 
clubs. 

The  convenience  factor  goes  even  further  than 
just  saving  you  a trip  to  the  book  store  or  record  mart. 
Some  clubs  automatically  send  you  their  choice  of  the 
month.  No  decisions  and  you  get  door-to-door  service. 
That  really  sounds  good. 

If  you  decide  not  to  order  that  particular  month’s 
selection  or  to  substitute  something  else  or  just  not  buy 
anything,  that’s  no  problem.  All  you  have  to  do  is  re- 
turn a little  card  to  the  club,  usually  within  10  days,  and 
they  won’t  send  you  the  monthly  selection. 

Of  course,  it’s  up  to  you  to  get  a stamp  and  mail 
the  card.  But  many  people  just  don’t  get  around  to  send- 
ing the  card  back  in  time  and  automatically  receive  the 
club  selection  whether  they  want  it  or  not. 

There  are  exceptions.  Not  all  book  and  record 
clubs  operate  on  the  negative  option  plan  — that’s  the 
send-the-card-back-in-time-or-take-the-club-selection 
deal.  But  most  do  have  some  kind  of  membership 
requirements.  It’s  important  to  check  carefully  what 
you’re  getting  into. 


FOR  A LIMITED  TIME  ONLY,  Help  Yourself 
Record  Club  makes  the  following  offer  to  all  new 
members: 

14  LP  albums  or  12  eight-track  or  cassette  tapes  for  only  $1.99. 

You  choose  from  over  1,200  available  selections.  Members 
agree  to  purchase  at  least  14  LPs  or  12  tapes  during  the  next 
year  at  normal  club  prices. 

It’s  an  offer  hard  to  resist.  Normally,  club  prices 
are  $5.98  for  LPs  and  $6.98  for  tapes.  Special  records 
and  tapes  may  be  priced  higher. 

Similar  ads  appear  in  magazines  everywhere. 
Here's  an  ad  you  may  never  see: 

Community  residents  offered  free  membership  in  local  organi- 
zation. Special  memberships  available  to  children.  Members 
have  access  to  more  than  30,000  books  and  records.  Additional 
benefits  include  research  facilities,  on-site  lectures,  films,  fash- 
ion shows,  do-it-yourself  demonstrations,  exhibits  and  more. 

This  could  be  an  ad  for  your  post  library.  Both 
ads  offer  a good  deal,  but  only  one  is  a freebie. 

The  introductory  offer  is  usually  the  best  thing 
about  a book  or  record  club.  For  a nominal  price,  you 
get  a number  of  selections  during  the  coming  year  or 
otherwise  specified  time  period. 

The  offer  sounds  fair  enough.  And  most  club 
deals  are  fair.  It’s  just  a question  whether  they’re  the 
best  deal  for  you. 

Book  and  record  clubs  generally  cater  to  some 
recognized  traits  of  the  American  public.  First,  there’s 


Reader  Service.  Only  an  estimated  3,000 
bookstores  serve  America’s  117,000  cities  and  towns. 
For  a lot  of  people  that  means  the  only  books  available 
locally  will  be  on  the  drugstore  paperback  rack,  or  simi- 
larly limited  displays.  It  could  be  a real  convenience  to 
have  a regular  selection  of  books  available  for  you  to 
order. 

Generally,  book  clubs  can  be  grouped  in  four 
categories:  general  interest,  special  interest,  condensed 
and  collections. 

With  more  than  150  book  clubs  nationwide, 
there’s  sure  to  be  one  tailored  to  fit  individual  interests 
and  pocketbooks.  The  American  Book  Trade  Directory 
and  Literary  Market  Place,  available  in  libraries,  list 
most  book  clubs. 

Once  the  initial  membership  agreement  is  met, 
book  clubs  depend  on  plans  like  general  discounts  and 
bonus  point/dividend  credits  to  retain  their  members. 
Discounts  average  around  20  percent.  Bonus  point 
plans  award  credit  for  each  book  purchased  once  the. 
initial  agreement  is  met.  A certain  number  of  points 
allows  you  to  purchase  a bonus  book,  usually  with  a 
discount  of  about  70  per  cent. 

Records  and  Tapes.  Records  clubs  don’t  rely 
on  discounts  or  bonuses.  Instead,  they  use  the  new 
member  deal  and  a continuing  wide  selection  of  records 
and  tapes  to  keep  members. 

Their  prices  are  competitive  with,  but  seldom 
lower  than,  discount  stores.  As  a matter  of  fact,  al- 
though they  usually  offer  a wider  selection  of  records 
and  tapes,  it’s  not  hard  to  beat  their  prices. 

For  service  members  the  post  exchange  offers  a 
better  deal  than  any  record  club.  The  selection  may  not 
be  as  good,  but  any  record  can  be  special  ordered. 

Compare  for  yourself.  Take  the  number  of  rec- 
ords that  club  members  are  required  to  buy  and  figure 
how  much  they’ll  cost.  Don’t  forget  to  add  postage  and 
handling.  Now  figure  the  average  price  for  the  same 
number  of  records  bought  in  the  PX.  Even  if  you  add  in 
all  those  “new  member’’  freebies,  you  may  find  you’re 
losing  money  belonging  to  a record  club. 

Why  Join?  Several  points  should  be  checked 
before  joining  a book  or  record  club.  First,  and  most 
important,  is  the  club  geared  to  your  needs?  For  exam- 
ple, will  joining  a general  interest  book-of-the-month- 
club  really  be  worth  it  to  you  if  you  only  read  mystery 
books?  Why  not  join  a detective  book  club  and  supple- 
ment it  with  off-the-shelf  buys? 

Other  points  to  consider: 

1)  How  many  books  or  records  are  you  obli- 
gated to  buy,  and  within  what  time  span? 

2)  Do  the  billing  charges  include  postage  and 
handling? 

3)  Once  the  enrollment  agreement  is  met,  can 
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you  cancel  your  membership  at  any  time? 

4)  Does  the  club  operate  on  a negative  option 
plan?  If  the  club  does  have  such  a plan,  it  must  provide 
order  forms  for  the  member  to  return  if  the  selection 
isn’t  wanted.  It  must  also  guarantee  at  least  10  days  to 
respond  to  the  selection.  If  the  subscriber  doesn’t  get 
the  required  10-day  notice  and  receives  an  unwanted 
book  or  record,  the  item  can  be  returned  at  the  club’s 
expense. 

It  all  boils  down  to  checking  the  club  out  and 
seeing  just  what  you’re  agreeing  to  when  you  join. 

Members  seem  to  have  variations  of  the  same 
type  problems  with  book  and  record  clubs:  they  don’t 
always  receive  merchandise  that’s  been  ordered  — or 
receive  some  that  haven’t  been  ordered.  The  computer 
ignores  them  when  there’s  a billing  problem  or  won’t 
cancel  their  membership  when  they  request  it. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  only  a small  percentage  of  the  com- 
plaints they  receive  concern  book  and  record  clubs. 
That  would  tend  to  support  the  idea  that  such  problems 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Still,  when  you’re 
having  a problem,  it  doesn’t  help  much  to  know  you’re 
in  the  minority. 

Alternatives.  It’s  expensive  to  build  a book  or 
record/tape  library.  If  you  join  a club  and  have  prob- 
lems, it  can  be  irritating  as  well.  How  can  you  keep  the 
costs  and  hassles  to  a minimum? 

Many  money-conscious  buyers  use  another  sys- 
tem to  save  money  on  books.  Most  best-sellers  and 
popular  interest  books  are  published  in  hardback  or 
clothbound  volumes  first,  then  a paperback  edition  is 
published  a couple  of  months  later.  If  you  don't  require 
the  book  right  away,  that  $9.95  book  club  bargain  will 
probably  be  everybody’s  paperback  bargain  for  $1.95  in 
several  months.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  want.  The 
story  content  is  the  same  in  both  editions,  only  the 
printing  materials  are  different. 

Same  Services  Free.  If  you’re  more  interested 
in  reading  the  book  than  buying  it,  you  might  consider 
borrowing  it  from  the  local  library. 

Nearly  every  Army  post  has  a library,  and  serv- 
ice libraries  have  a lot  to  offer.  They  provide  records 
as  well  as  books,  plus  magazines,  newspapers  and  ref- 
erence materials.  Some  libraries  also  have  facilities  for 
listening  to  records. 

Depending  on  the  installation,  there  may  be 
more  than  one  library  on  post:  the  general  recreation 
services  library  plus  a technical,  medical,  audio-visual 
or  other  specialized  library. 

It  doesn’t  cost  anything  to  join  a military  library. 
It’s  one  of  your  benefits.  All  it  takes  is  a few  moments 
to  fill  out  a membership  card.  All  active  duty  and  retired 
soldiers  and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to  join. 


A Lot  to  Loan.  The  post  library  keeps  a wide 
selection  of  books  on  its  shelves,  from  an  average  5,000 
books  at  small  installations  to  30,000  and  up  on  larger 
posts.  Staff  members  keep  the  collection  current  with 
newly  published  books,  best-sellers,  popular  interest 
selections  and  the  like.  New  books  arrive  every  month. 

As  a starter,  you  might  check  out  how  many  of 
the  current  best  sellers  the  post  library  has  on  hand.  A 
list  of  best  sellers  is  usually  posted  with  the  titles  of 
recent  acquisitions. 

Librarians  order  books  on  a regular  basis.  Selec- 
tions are  made  according  to  preferences  of  local  readers 
and  the  library’s  budget. 

In  addition,  monthly  “book  kits’’  are  sent  out 
from  the  Recreation  Services  Library  of  The  Adjutant 
General  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  One  kit  will  be 
hardback  volumes,  the  other  paperbacks.  The  hard- 
backs go  on  the  shelves.  The  paperbacks  may  go  out  on 
a “take  one-leave  one”  shelf  in  the  library  or  to  the 
companies  for  distribution. 

During  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Rec  Services  Li- 
brary estimates  it  will  purchase  10,000  books  each 
month  for  distribution  to  the  field.  The  books  cover  all 
categories  of  interest,  ranging  from  research  volumes  to 
fiction  and  including  popular  interest  subjects  like  hob- 
bies and  auto  mechanics. 

Many  Army  libraries  also  subscribe  to  the 
McNaughton  Book  Service.  The  service  rents  new 
books  to  libraries.  This  cuts  the  waiting  time  for  new 
books  to  the  bare  minimum.  The  books  include 
whatever’s  selling  well  on  the  commercial  market. 

To  help  keep  readers’  wants  supplied,  service 
libraries  operate  an  Inter-Library  Loan  Service.  If  you 
want  a particular  book  or  record  and  the  post  library 
doesn’t  have  it,  they’ll  call  other  local  libraries  and  try 
to  obtain  it  for  you. 

Records  On  Loan.  The  size  and  variety  of  li- 
brary record  collections  varies  from  post  to  post,  but 
most  libraries  do  have  records  available  for  you  to 
check  out. 

If  the  library  doesn't  have  the  particular  album 
you  want,  try  the  post  Recreation  Center.  The  current 
trend  seems  to  be  for  more  records  to  end  up  at  the  Rec 
Center  than  at  the  library.  Again,  size  and  quality  of  the 
record  collection  may  vary  and  lending  policies  may 
differ  but  they’re  there  for  listening  — free. 

If  you  borrow  a record  from  the  library  or  Rec 
Center,  you  can  rerecord  it  and  add  the  music  to  your 
collection  for  the  price  of  a little  time  and  tape. 

With  books  and  records  available  almost  every- 
where in  service,  check  around  and  consider  all  options 
before  joining  a book  or  record  club.  Get  the  most  for 
your  money.  One  way  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
freebies  right  on  your  post.  £ 


“IT'S  THE  GREATEST  THING 
that  ever  happened  to  the  National 
Guard,”  says  Brigadier  General 
Harold  Gwatney,  commander  of 
the  39th  Infantry  Brigade,  Arkansas 
National  Guard.  He’s  talking  about 
the  Army’s  affiliation  program 
which  matches  Army  National 
Guard  units  with  active  Army  or- 
ganizations. 

Begun  in  late  1973,  the  pro- 
gram gives  Guardsmen  the  oppor- 
tunity to  train  with  active  units  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  provide  mutual 
support  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
It  offers  a more  professional  training 
environment  for  Guard  units 
through  the  use  of  up-to-date 
equipment  and  facilities  at  the  active 
Army  unit’s  training  sites.  On 
mobilization,  the  unit  would  deploy 
with  its  active  Army  affiliate.  The 
eventual  goal  is  to  have  more  than 
100  National  Guard  battalions  par- 
ticipating in  the  affiliation  program. 

One  of  the  first  five  brigades 
to  affiliate  was  the  “Arkansas 
Brigade”  that  linked  up  with  the 
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for  the  Military  Department  of  Arkansas. 


101  st  Airborne  Division  (Air  As- 
sault) at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Last 
summer  the  101st  “Screaming 
Eagles”  operated  training  ranges 
and  acted  as  evaluators  for  the  39th. 

Soldiers  of  the  “Arkansas 
Brigade”  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
setup.  “Man,  we’re  big  time  now. 
We’re  part  of  the  101st  Airborne!” 
says  one  weekend  soldier.  For  the 
Guardsmen,  wearing  the  “Scream- 
ing Eagle”  patch  on  their  front  poc- 
ket marks  them  as  being  part  of  the 
101st  and  its  proud  heritage. 

Prior  to  the  affiliation  pro- 
gram, there  were  active  duty  ad- 
visors for  every  unit.  But,  according 
to  BG  Gwatney,  they  were  few  in 
number  and  had  limited  knowledge 
in  certain  skills.  Under  the  present 
setup,  Guardsmen  get  assistance 
from  many  different  active  duty  sol- 
diers who  have  highly  technical 
skills. 

The  education  goes  the  other 
way,  too.  “The  second  major  bene- 
fit of  the  affiliation  has  been  to  edu- 
cate the  active  Army  about  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  its  citizen- 
soldiers,”  BG  Gwatney  points  out. 


“The  101st  would  probably  tell  you 
it’s  been  an  eye  opener  to  them  to 
see  what  weekend  soldiers  can  do  in 
a limited  amount  of  time.” 

Not  only  do  101st  staffers 
visit  the  39th  units  at  their  home  sta- 
tions, but  members  of  the  39th  have 
made  trips  to  Fort  Campbell  to  ob- 
serve and  participate  in  operational 
readiness  training  tests. 

Like  most  infantrymen,  the 
soldiers  of  the  39th  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  being  connected  with  an  air- 
mobile unit.  They'd  much  rather 
chopper  into  an  area  than  hoof  it. 

According  to  BG  Gwatney, 
the  39th  is  now  one  of  the  most 
combat-ready  reserve  units  in  the 
country.  “It  has  meant  a lot  in 
terms  of  new  equipment,  more 
manpower  and  additional  money 
spent  on  our  brigade  for  more  train- 
ing assemblies  and  other  things 
which  tend  to  bring  us  up  to  par  with 
active  units.”  £ 
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rhis  Arkansas  National  Guardsman  and  other 
nembers  of  39th  Infantry  Brigade,  above,  share 
raining  facilities  with  the  Screaming  Eagles. 
20L  Fred  Mahaffey,  right,  of  the  101st  was  chief 
evaluator  of  the  39th’s  training  this  year. 


“Where  else  can  you  live 
and  work  in  your  home 
town,  then  2 days  a month 
link  up  with  an  outfit  like 
the  101st?  It’s  the  best  of 
both  worlds.” 
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“KGR  1119  calling  REACT.” 
“KFW  4926  REACT  unit  to  KGR 
1119,  over.” 

“There’s  been  an  accident 
involving  two  cars  just  north 
of  the  Franconia  Road  exit 
on  1-95,  over.” 

“Roger,  KGR  1119,  are  there 
any  injuries?  Over.” 

“The  driver  of  one  car  is  lying 
on  the  road;  the  passenger 
and  driver  of  the  other  car 
are  unconscious  and  bleeding. 
Both  cars  are  blocking  the 
highway  so  a wrecker  as  well 
as  an  ambulance  and  police 
are  needed,  over.” 

“The  calls  are  being  made 
now.  Thanks  for  the  info, 

KFW  4926  clear  with  KGR 
1119.” 

“KGR  1119  clear  with  KFW 
4926.” 


SFC  Floyd  Harrington 
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CB  LINGO:  WHAT’D  HE  SAY? 


CBers,  particularly  truck  drivers,  have  developed 
their  own  slang  words  for  communicating  that  the  novice 
might  have  difficulty  understanding.  Here  are  some  of  the 
more  common  terms: 

Break  - Lets  anyone  using  the  channel  know  you  want  to 
use  it. 

Handle  - Pseudonym  used  by  CBers  for  identification. 

Easier  to  remember  than  call  signs. 

Radio  Check  - Usually  asked  for  by  CBer  who  feels  left 
out  and  wants  to  use  his  radio. 

Ears  - Your  antenna(s). 

Channel  9 - The  emergency  channel.  Emergencies  include 
asking  for  help  due  to  accident  or  mechanical 
trouble,  and  road  or  street  directions. 

18-Wheeler  - Name  given  to  trucks  with  18  wheels. 

Many  CBers  use  standardized  condensed  radio 

1H  Unable  to  copy  — change  location 

10-2  . . . Signals  good 
10-3  ...  .Stop  transmitting 
10-4  . . .Acknowledgement 

10-5  . . . .Relay 

10-6  ...  .Busy  — Stand  by  unless  urgent 
10-7  . ..  .Out  of  service 
10-8  ...  In  service 
10-9  — Repeat 
10-12 . . . .Stand  by  (stop) 

10-13  . . . .Weather  and  road  report 
10-18 Complete  assignment  quickly 


Portable  parking  lot,  barn  yard,  shanty  shaker,  gas 

station-  Trucks  that  transport  cars,  livestock, 
mobile  homes,  gasoline. 

County  Mount y - County  sheriff  or  city  police. 

Smokey  Bear  - State  Highway  Patrol. 

Bear  in  the  air  - Police  aircraft. 

Tijuana  Taxi  - Marked  highway  patrol  car. 

Plain  brown  (or  other  color)  wrapper  - 
Unmarked  police  car. 

Chicken  Coop  - Weigh  station. 

Picture-taking  machine  - Radar. 

Greenstamps  - Money. 

Greenstamp  - Usually  an  Interstate  or  Turnpike  where 
there’s  lots  of  Smokeys  and  radar. 

Seat  Covers  - Women  driving  or  riding  in  cars, 
codes  for  quick  communications.  They  are: 

10-47  . . .Emergency  road  repairs  needed 
10-50..  ..Accident  — F,  PI,  PD 
10-51  . . . .Wrecker  needed 
10-52.  . . .Ambulance  needed 
10-63 . . . .Prepare  to  make  written  copy 

10-69 Message  Received 

10-70. . . .Fire  Alarm 
10-74  . . . .Negative 
10-/7  . . . .Negative  Contact 

10-85  . . . .Delayed  due  to — 

10-97 . . . .Check  (test)  signal 


10-19  ...  .Return  to 

10-20  — Location 

10-21 Call by  telephone 

1 0-22 Disregard 

10-24 ...  .Assignment  completed 

10-25 Report  in  person  to  (meet)  _ — 

10-30 Unnecessary  use  of  radio 

10-33  . . . .EMERGENCY 
10-36 . . .Correct  time 
10-43  . . . .Information 
10-46 . . . .Assist  motorist 


THE  RADIOS  used  to  make  this  communication 
are  called  Citizen’s  Band  (CB).  Some  people 
think  they’re  the  greatest  thing  since  sliced 
bread;  others  get  downright  violent  over  them. 
Some  people  have  never  heard  of  them,  let  alone  know 
what  their  purpose  is. 

What  CB  is  supposed  to  be  is  a short-range 
communication  service  for  a person’s  business  or  per- 
sonal needs.  The  service  began  in  1958  with  the  use  of 
the  23  CB  channels  strictly  governed  by  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission’s  (FCC)  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, Volume  VI,  Part  95.  CB  isn’t  intended  to  com- 
pete with  amateur  radio  as  a hobby. 

Joining  the  CB  radio  craze  is  easy.  Buy  a radio 
(there  are  more  than  40  types  of  units  on  the  market 
ranging  in  price  from  $50  to  $600),  read  FCC’s  Part  95, 
fill  out  an  application  (FCC  Form  505)  and  send  it, 
along  with  $4,  to:  FCC,  334  York  Street,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  17325.  You  can  operate  your  set  after  you  get 
your  license  and  call  letters. 

How  long  you  have  to  wait  for  your  license  de- 
pends on  the  workload  of  the  FCC’s  Amateur  and  Citi- 
zens Division.  By  mid-1975,  more  than  1.4  million 
licenses  were  issued.  According  to  Harvey  Speck, 
senior  attorney  of  FCC’s  Amateur  and  Citizens  Divi- 
sion, new  applications  are  pouring  in  at  a rate  of  200,000 
a month,  probably  because  the  license  fee  was  lowered 
from  $20  to  $4.  “We’re  16  days  behind  in  opening  up 
the  mail,  and  there’s  a 6-  to  8-week  processing  time.” 
Once  you  have  your  license  you’re  ready  to  start 
operating.  Since  you’ve  spent  about  2 months  reading 
and  memorizing  Part  95  (Rules  and  Regulations),  you 
know  the  correct  radio  procedures.  You  turn  on  your 
radio  and  — unless  you  live  out  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where — you  hear  something  like  this; 


“Weeowwookhow  'bout  that  Dapper  Dan,  you 
got  your  ears  ozztweedle  Dee,  Tweedle  Dee,  do  you 
read  this  of  Tweedle  Dum?  Comzzztadio  check. 
Break!  Break!  for  a radio  chezztreak!  Break!  How  ’bout 
a 10-37  fzzt  report  on  the  Smokey  situation  south 
bounzzt  Break!  Break!  Break!  Breakity,  Broke  ...” 

What’s  all  that  gobbledygook,  you  say?  It’s  the 
biggest  problem  with  CB  today.  The  23  channels  are 
overcrowded  and  there  are  both  old  and  new  CBers 
who  couldn’t  care  less  about  correct  radio  procedure. 

“Handles,”  such  as  C.  C.  Rider,  Trashman, 
Ridgerunner,  Honey  Bee,  and  thousands  more  are  used 
for  identification  rather  than  call  signs.  If  you  listen  to 
CB  for  any  time  at  all  you  may  think  that  the  channels 
are  being  used  just  for  the  sake  of  chatter.  For  the  most 
part  you’d  be  right. 

According  to  a newspaper  interview  with  an 
FCC  official,  “.  . . the  abuses  have  grown  so  great  that 
the  actual  use  of  Citizen’s  Band  radio  has  been 
threatened.” 

Abuses  are  considered  to  be:  not  using  a call  sign 
when  transmitting,  using  offensive  language  over  the 
air,  using  the  radio  as  a hobby  and  talking  “skip.”  For 
example,  when  conditions  are  right  it’s  possible  for  a 
CBer  in  Ohio  to  talk  to  a CBer  in  Texas.  Operating  a 
CB  with  “boosts,”  some  CBers  hook  up  an  amplifier 
that  can  boost  their  radio’s  power  output  from  the  legal 
4 watts  up  to  1000  watts. 

To  curb  CB  abuses  the  FCC  has  five  8-member 
enforcement  teams  located  throughout  the  country. 
These  teams  use  directional  finding  equipment  and  tips 
from  disgruntled  informers  to  track  down  CBers  who 
use  the  radio  illegally.  Informers  could  be  just  about 
anyone  from  a CBer  who's  a stickler  for  procedure  to 
an  irate  housewife  who’s  tired  of  her  favorite  TV  pro- 
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CHANNELS  TO  MEGAHERTZ  CHART 


CHANNEL 

CLASS 

LIMITATIONS 

FREQUENCY 

(MEGAHERTZ) 

1 

D 

1 

26.965 

2 

D 

1 

26.975 

3 

D 

.1  ..... 

26.985 

4 

D 

1 

27.005 

5 

D 

1 

27.015 

6 

D 

1 

27.025 

7 

D 

1 

27.035 

8 

D 

1 

27.055 

9 

D 

2 

27.065 

10  

D 

27.075 

11  

D 

2 

27.085 

12  

.......  D 

2 

27.105 

13  

-D 

2 

27.115 

14  

D 

2 

27.125 

15  

D 

1 

16  

0 

1 

27.155 

17  

D 

1 

27.165 

18  

.......  D ..... 

1 

. . . 27.175 

19  ....  . .. . 

.......  D ..... 

1 

27.185 

20  

D ..... 

1 

27.205 

21  

D 

1 

27.215 

22  

.......  D 

, .1  

27.225 

23  (C) 

C.D.B.R.S 3 

27.255 

LIMITATIONS:  (See  FCC  Rules) 

1.  For  communication  between  units  of  the 
same  station  only. 

2.  For  communication  between  units  of  the 
same  or  different  stations. 

3.  Used  on  a shared  basis  with  other  ser- 
vices. No  guarantee  against  interference. 
Allowable  input  power  on  this  channel 
only:  30  watts  Class  C,  5 watts  Class  D. 


gram  being  interrupted  with,  “Break  Tomcat,  you  got 
your  ears  on?” 

“Between  25  to  30  percent  of  the  abusers  are 
unlicensed,”  says  Speck.  “They’re  the  most  difficult  to 
detect  because  they  don’t  operate  with  call  signs.” 

While  you’re  sitting  there  listening  to  the  mumbo 
jumbo  coming  out  of  your  speaker  you  have  to  decide 
how  you’re  going  to  operate. 

Without  a doubt  the  easiest  way  is  to  think  up  a 
“handle”  for  yourself,  key  your  mike  (begin  broadcast- 
ing) and  start  hollering,  “Break,  Break!”  Someone  may 
be  kind  to  you  and  answer  with  a “Go  break!”  You  can 
ask  him,  or  her,  for  a 10-36  (time  check)  or  radio  check 
(you’re  asking  for  someone  to  tell  you  if  your  radio  is 
working).  You  could  even  find  out  how  heavy  the  traffic 
is  on  Main  Street.  This  is  all  neat  stuff  you  really  need 
to  know.  If  you're  in  luck  you  may  even  get  an  answer 
to  your  questions  before  another  CBer  breaks  in  on  you 
— but  don’t  bet  on  it. 

Then  again,  you  can  do  like  a big  percentage  of 
responsible  CBers  do  and  wait  until  you  have  a real 
reason  for  keying  your  mike. 

Mobility.  Many  families  have  both  a base  station 
in  their  home  and  a mobile  unit  in  their  car.  If  Mom 
wants  Dad  to  stop  at  the  store  on  his  way  home,  she  can 
call  him  on  the  base  station  and  tell  him.  If  they  want  to 
set  up  a get-together  with  another  family  by  using  CB 
radios,  that’s  all  right,  too.  On  vacation  they  can  use 
their  mobile  unit  to  ask  for  directions  or  find  a good 
place  to  eat. 

One  Army  family  traveling  from  Alaska  to  the 
“lower  48”  put  their  CB  to  good  use  in  Canada.  Just 
outside  of  Dawson  Creek,  British  Columbia,  they 
found  the  steel  tongue  on  their  travel  trailer  had  started 
to  shear  off.  They  called  a Canadian  CBer  who  directed 
them  to  a welder  in  Dawson  Creek. 

While  the  tongue  was  being  welded  the  Canadian 
radio  operator  came  down  to  the  shop,  picked  up  the 
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entire  family  and  took  them  to  his  house  for  dinner.  A 
few  hours  later  they  were  on  their  way  again,  the  trailer 
tongue  fixed,  and,  thanks  to  their  CB,  they  had  found  a 
new  friend. 

Specialist  5 Bill  Riley,  365th  Transportation 
Company,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  and  his  wife  Ann  are 
CB  buffs  (KBA  6779).  His  handle  is  “Wrestler”  while 
she  goes  by  “Lady  Marion.” 

The  couple  has  both  a base  station  and  mobile 
unit.  Ann  monitors  the  base  station  during  the  day  and 
around  4:30  p.m.,  keeps  an  ear  cocked  for  a call  from 
her  husband.  “Bill  will  let  me  know  when  he’s  coming 
home  so  I’ll  have  supper  on  the  table  when  he  gets  here. 
Then  too,  if  I need  something  from  the  store  I can  let 
him  know.”  She  also  relays  messages  when  her  hus- 
band isn’t  at  home. 

SP5  Riley’s  big  interest  in  CB  is  his  membership 
in  a local  organization  called  the  Alabama  Emergency 
Local  Patrol  (AELP).  The  50-member  group  works 


closely  with  the  Alabama  State  Troopers.  They  spend 
their  free  time  assisting  stranded  motorists  and  can  pro- 
vide a communications  network  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  or  natural  disaster.  While  on  the  road  they 
also  keep  their  eyes  peeled  for  any  kind  of  criminal 
activity. 

AELP  has  a base  station  set  up  to  monitor  chan- 
nel 10  and  scan  channel  9,  the  emergency  channel,  at 
the  State  Troopers  Anniston,  Ala.,  sub-station.  AELP 
members  take  turns  operating  the  set  on  weekends  and 
holidays.  They  plan  to  have  base  stations  set  up  even- 
tually in  all  Alabama  counties  to  relay  weather  warnings 
and  other  emergency  information. 

Corporal  Lewis  Mewborne,  Alabama  State 
Troopers,  has  a personal  CB  radio  installed  in  his  patrol 
car.  He’s  all  for  AELP.  “We’re  short-handed  as  it  is, 
and  when  those  CBers  are  on  the  road  that  30  or  40 
more  sets  of  eyes  really  help  out. 

“Many  times  they’re  at  the  scene  of  an  accident 
long  before  we  are.  By  using  their  radios  to  call  for  help 
they  save  lives.  Over  in  Gaston  they’ve  also  been  re- 
sponsible for  helping  stop  a couple  of  robberies.’’ 

Trucker  Lingo.  Another  thing  you’ll  find  when 
listening  to  channel  10  is  the  trucker’s  channel.  It’s 
called  that  because  channel  10  is  used  by  the  big 
18-wheelers  to  keep  tabs  on  “Smokey”  (state  police), 
find  out  whether  of  not  “chicken  coops”  (weigh  sta- 
tions) are  open  and  to  pass  on  other  nice-to-know  in- 
formation, such  as,  “Hey  Big  Blue,  check  out  the  seat 
covers  (the  girl)  on  that  red  four-wheeler  coming  up 
alongside  you.” 

There’s  probably  not  a CBer  in  the  country  who 
can  honestly  say  he  doesn’t  monitor  the  trucker’s  chan- 
nel while  on  the  road,  particularly  “greenstamps”  like 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Turnpikes.  Turnpikes  are 
called  “greenstamps”  because  greenstamp  is  CB  jar- 
gon for  money  and  speeding  tickets  cost  money. 

The  truckers  warn  each  other  as  to  the  location 
of  each  Smokey,  what  kind  of  car  he’s  in  — a Tijuana 
Taxi  (marked),  plain  black  or  brown  wrapper  (un- 
marked), where  the  picture -taking  machines  (radar)  are 
and  which  direction  they’re  headed.  The  theory  is  that 
you  can  speed  until  you  hear  there’s  a Smokey  in  the 
area  and  then  you  slow  down  until  he’s  gone. 

Unlike  some  state  police,  CPL  Mewborne 
doesn’t  mind  if  the  truckers  keep  tab  on  him.  He  says 
his  job  is  to  slow  down  traffic  and  save  lives.  If  the 
truckers  know  he’s  on  the  road  they  slow  down  for  15 
miles  in  either  direction. 

“I  like  it  when  they  know  where  I am.  Before 
there  were  CB  radios,  they  wouldn’t  slow  down  until 
they  actually  saw  me,”  says  CPL  Mewborne. 

“Another  good  point  is  that  those  18-wheelers 
report  accidents,  drunk  drivers  and  cars  in  trouble  just 
like  AELP  members  do.” 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  state  policemen  who 
get  upset  by  such  things  as  this  little  ditty: 

Smokies,  smokies,  in  the  trees, 

You’ve  got  radar, 

But  we’ve  got  CBs! 


A CBer  in  Beaver  Falls,  Wis.,  was  arrested  for 
using  his  radio  to  warn  a trucker  about  Smokey.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  “obstructing  an  officer  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duty,”  and  fined  $20. 

The  arresting  officer  was  quoted  as  saying,  “Our 
basic  goal  is  to  prevent  accidents.  If  someone  does 
something  to  deprive  us  of  that  ability,  we  are  unable  to 
properly  serve  the  public  . . . There  are  valid  uses  for 
Citizen’s  Band  radios,  but  where  they  are  used  to  ob- 
struct justice,  those  individuals  must  be  stopped.”  Both 
Alabama  and  Wisconsin  are  in  the  process  of  officially 
installing  CB  radios  in  their  patrol  cars. 

It  doesn’t  matter  what  state  you  live  in,  practi- 
cally all  of  them  have  some  kind  of  local  organization 
like  AELP  that  CBers  can  join.  If  they  don’t,  you  can 
join  a national  organization  like  REACT  (Radio 
Emergency  Action  Team).  They  all  do  pretty  much  the 
same  things  — monitor  channel  9,  give  assistance  to 
motorists  and  set  up  a communication  network  in  other 
emergencies. 

Military  Madmen.  If  you’re  interested  in  the 
social  aspects  of  CB  radio  there  are  numerous  clubs 
scattered  around  the  country  like  the  Military  Madmen 
in  Northern  Virginia. 


Staff  Sergeant  Paul  McCreight,  Headquarters, 
Installation  Support  Activity,  Military  District  of 
Washington  (KHZ  2306),  says,  “The  Madmen  is  a so- 
cial club  where  anyone  interested  in  CB  can  get  to- 
gether and  talk  about  CB.  We  take  our  families  to  a 
restaurant  or  maybe  on  a picnic  and  just  have  fun.” 

The  50-member  club  also  assists  anyone  they 
can  from  stalled  motorists  to  Park  Rangers  searching 
for  a lost  child. 

Prospective  Madmen  members  don’t  have  to  be 
licensed  to  join  but  the  club  makes  every  effort  to  help 
them  get  a license.  “We  stress  legal  operation  of 
radios,”  says  SSG  McCreight.  “We’re  trying  to  get 
away  from  all  these  illegal  operators  who  give  us  a bad 
name.” 

Without  a doubt  operating  a CB  can  be  fun  and  it 
can  be  a hobby  without  using  the  radio  as  a hobby.  How 
you  use  it  is  up  to  you. 

“ . . . 73s  your  way  and  88s  if  they  apply.  Have 
a good  day  today,  a better  day  tomorrow  and  may  the 
good  Lord  take  a likin’  to  you.  This  is  the  Silver  Dollar, 
KGR  1119,  Clear!”  £ 
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ONE  THOUSAND  LASHES 
is  tough  on  a fella’s  back  — 
harsn  punishment  for  stealing  a 
mere  keg  of  suds.  But  “His  Excel- 
lency,” Major  General  Edward 
Braddock,  supreme  commander  of 
British  forces  in  North  America, 
was  cast  in  the  same  stern  mold  as 
were  most  other  professional  army 
officers  of  the  18th  century.  General 
Braddock’s  standards  of  military 
discipline  may  seem  barbaric  to 
modern  soldiers,  but  he  commanded 
at  a time  when  soldiers  were  trained 
for  absolute  obedience  to  orders. 
Strict,  harsh  discipline  was  the  rule 
in  European  armies  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Soldiers  in  those  armies  — and 
Braddock’s  was  no  exception  — 
generally  represented  the  dregs  of 
contemporary  society  and  were  sel- 
dom noted  for  either  high  moral 
standards  or  intellect. 

Once  a soldier  was  enlisted, 
either  by  his  own  choice  or  through 
some  form  of  coercion  or  duplicity 
on  the  part  of  his  “recruiter,”  he  not 
only  accepted  the  King’s  shilling  but 
the  Royal  Army’s  form  of  discipline 
as  well.  If  he  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  run  afoul  of  that  discipline  his 
choices  were  relatively  simple:  pray 
for  mercy,  take  his  licks  or  desert. 

Braddock’s  army  was  in  the 
field  maneuvering  against  the 
enemy  at  that  time  so  it’s  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  form  of  discipline  en- 
forced would  be  somewhat  harsher 
than  that  imposed  on  soldiers  in  gar- 
rison. Nevertheless,  whether  on  ac- 
tive campaign  or  in  garrison, 
punishment  for  even  minor  infrac- 
tions was  extremely  harsh  by 
today’s  standards. 

The  court-martial  that  found 
Connely,  Fitzgerald  and  Hughes 

MASTER  SERGEANT  DANIEL  J.  CRAGG,  assigned  to 
Headquarters,  United  States  Army  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Command,  fa  author  of  "Window  To  The  Past”  in 
January  197S  SOLDIERS. 


guilty  of  stealing  a keg  of  beer  also 
found  Luke  Woodward,  another 
soldier  from  the  48th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  guilty  of  desertion  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  hanged.  General 
Braddock,  exercising  his  authority 
as  commander,  approved  the  sen- 
tence but  was  “pleased  to  pardon 
him.” 

History  does  not  record  the 
reactions  of  our  three  beer-drinking 
privates  at  seeing  good  old  Luke  get 
off  without  so  much  as  a stiff  back- 
hand from  the  regimental  sergeant 
major.  They  were  so  oveijoyed  at 
having  a hundred  or  so  lashes  of 
their  respective  sentences  remitted 
that  they  considered  themselves  for- 
tunate. Or  they  may  have  been  so 
busy  calculating  how  long  it  would 
take  them  to  pay  off  thirty-three 
shillings  in  Maryland  currency  (the 
British  soldier  of  that  time  received 
only  eight  English  pence  a day)  that 
they  didn’t  have  time  to  notice  the 
disparity  between  their  sentences 
and  Woodward’s. 

Punishment  On  the  15th  of 
May,  1755,  before  Braddock’s  en- 
tire assembled  army,  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  unfortunate  trio’s 
punishment  was  to  be  carried  out.  It 
was  common  practice  in  those  days 
to  have  all  troops  witness  execution 
of  such  punishments. 

The  idea  of  public  punish- 
ment was  to  deter  other  soldiers 
from  committing  similar  acts,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  Army’s  dis- 
cipline. This  concept  survives  today 
in  the  more  humane  practice  of  post- 
ing the  results  of  courts-martial  on 
company  bulletin  boards. 

Perhaps  our  three  privates 
were  too  groggy  at  the  time  to  ap- 
preciate General  Braddock’s  appar- 
ent capriciousness  in  meting  out  jus- 
tice in  his  army.  On  the  27th  of 
March,  1755,  while  the  army  was  in 
camp  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  General 


Braddock  had  let  it  be  known  that 
“Any  Soldier  who  shall  desert  tho’ 
he  return  again  will  be  hanged  with- 
out mercy.”  No  doubt  Braddock  is- 
sued these  and  other  similarly  harsh 
injunctions  as  a matter  of  form. 

Bad  Form.  Although  his 
conduct  of  this  campaign  has  been 
severely  criticized  since,  General 
Braddock  was  well  aware  his  sol- 
diers would  soon  be  engaged  in 
combat  with  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies.  It  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely bad  form  on  his  part  to  have 
disciplined  his  army  out  of  existence 
before  it  even  had  a chance  to  fight. 
The  French  and  Indians  proved 
very  capable  of  doing  the  job  for 
him. 

Less  than  2 months  after 
these  events  Braddock  occupied  an 
unmarked  grave  somewhere  in  the 
vast  North  American  wilderness. 
What  remained  of  his  army,  held  to- 
gether in  part  through  the  bravery 
and  coolness  of  Colonel  George 
Washington,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
general,  was  in  headlong  retreat 
back  into  Virginia. 

Perhaps  Privates  Hughes, 
Connely  and  Fitzgerald  had  better 
luck  preserving  their  scalps  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  near 
present-day  Pittsburgh,  than  they 
did  their  backs  from  the  hangman’s 
lashes.  Perhaps,  though,  like  many 
other  soldiers  and  sailors  serving  in 
His  Britannic  Majesty’s  forces  in 
those  days,  they  didn’t  survive  their 
punishments  or  were  so  disabled  by 
them  that  they  were  evacuated  to 
the  rear  before  the  fateful  battle 
commenced. 

The  next  time  you  hear  some 
grizzled  veteran  sigh  and  mutter  into 
his  beer  glass,  “Soldier,  you  never 
had  it  so  good!  Why,  in  the  old 
Army  . . . ,”  just  nod  and  smile  ap- 
preciatively— especially  if  his  name 
happens  to  be  Luke  Woodward.  # 
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MILITARY  SKILLS  MAKE 

THEIR  MARK 

SGT  JoAnn  Mann 


ENLISTING  IN  the  Army  seemed  like  a good  idea. 
Travel,  learning  a skill,  making  money  and  going  to 
school  were  all  there  for  the  taking. 

But  when  friends  begin  to  graduate  from  voca- 
tional schools  and  colleges,  you  start  to  wonder.  Did  I 
make  the  right  decision?  They've  got  a degree  to  show 
what  they  know.  What  do  I have?  Will  future  em- 
ployers recognize  my  military  training?  Am  I maybe 
marking  time  while  my  civilian  friends  move  ahead? 

“Soldiers  frequently  feel  that  others  are  moving 
ahead  in  the  world  while  they’re  not,”  says  Dr.  John 
Menozzi,  educational  vocational  director,  Education 
Directorate,  The  Adjutant  General  Center  (TAG- 
CEN).  “We  want  to  make  people  more  aware  of  the 
importance  of  their  military  careers.  Our  goal  is  for  all 
motivated  individuals  in  the  Army  to  be  recognized  as 
being  equal  to  their  civilian  counterparts.” 

Doctor  Menozzi  has  been  working  with  the 
Commission  on  Educational  Credit,  American  Council 
of  Education  (ACE),  studying  the  possibility  of  using 
the  Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS)  as  basis  for 
awarding  soldiers  credit  in  academic  or  apprenticeship 
training. 

ACE  has  evaluated  formal  military  courses  and 
made  credit  recommendations  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  more  than  30  years.  But  this  study  marks  a 
first  because  the  commission  includes  non-formal  (out- 
side the  classroom)  learning  in  its  evaluation. 

ACE  analyzed  100  MOSs.  Its  experts  checked 
the  skills  and  knowledge  required  in  an  MOS  at  a 
specific  skill  level.  Teams  of  experts,  representing  in- 
dustry and  education,  went  to  work.  Aided  by  military 
and  civilian  consultants,  they  checked  job  descriptions, 
manuals,  regulations,  publications,  on-the-job  training, 
proficiency  testing  and,  when  possible,  talked  to  sol- 
diers working  in  the  MOS. 

They  compared  the  results  with  those  expected 
in  post-secondary  and  apprenticeship  training  programs 
in  the  same  fields.  ACE  recommended  educational 
credit  or  advanced  standing  in  apprentice  programs 
based  on  this  comparison.  As  a result  of  their  work,  91 
of  the  100  MOSs  were  recommended  for  credit. 

Credit  for  Skills.  The  recommended  credit  var- 
ies depending  on  the  MOS  and  skill  level.  Some  MOSs 
qualify  for  academic  credit,  some  vocational/technical 
credit,  or  combinations  of  both.  Academic  credits  range 
from  lower  division  baccalaureate  to  graduate  level. 
Vocational  certificate  categories  range  from  1 to  56 
semester  hours  and  apprenticeship  standing  from  400  to 
8,000  clock  hours  of  job  experience. 

Soldiers  in  the  91  MOSs  selected  can  consult 
advisers  at  their  education  office  to  find  out  what  kind 
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of  credit  has  been  awarded  their  particular  MOS.  Edu- 
cation counselors  advise  them  on  the  next  step  toward 
either  an  academic  degree  or  journeyman  standing.  The 
Commission  on  Educational  Credit  is  publishing  its 
findings  this  fall  as  an  addendum  to  the  1974  Guide  to 
the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the 
Armed  Services.  Accepting  the  findings,  however,  is 
still  up  to  the  individual  institutions. 

According  to  Dr.  Menozzi,  200  other  MOSs  will 
be  studied  and  evaluated  by  the  end  of  this  year.  TAG 
and  ACE  are  also  considering  changing  the  program  to 
include  certification  and  licensing  programs. 

ACE  found  that  in  many  cases  Army  training 
and  experiences,  if  properly  documented,  will  satisfy 
civilian  industry  requirements  for  training  in  nationally 
recognized  apprenticeable  jobs.  TAG  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
(BAT)  are  working  on  programs  of  apprenticeship  for 
soldiers  in  occupations  closely  related  to  industry 
needs.  The  objective  — private  industry,  management 
and  labor  will  recognize  military  training  as  a means  of 
achieving  registered  certification  for  occupational  train- 
ing in  a skilled  craft. 

Underway.  The  Army  Engineer  branch  has 
coordinated  with  BAT  to  work  out  programs  of  training 
for  its  soldiers.  Other  Army  branches  are  expected  to 
follow.  “We're  expecting  the  other  national  skill  craft 
groups  like  cooks,  carpenters  and  so  forth,  to  become  a 
part  of  this,”  says  Dr.  Menozzi.  “If  there  is  an  industry 
program  in  something,  the  Army  can  come  in.”  For 
example,  an  Army  Engineer  plumber  may  earn  skill 
credentials  recognized  and  accepted  by  a union 
plumber’s  firm.  However,  soldiers  will  not  be  required 
to  join  either  labor  unions  or  professional  organizations. 

Programs  are  also  being  developed  to  grant  cre- 
dit for  previous  experience  for  soldiers  with  at  least  3 
years  of  active  duty. 

For  those  MOSs  which  are  not  completely  inter- 
changeable with  civilian  skills,  credit  will  be  awarded 
based  on  the  degree  of  common  knowledge  the  two 
skills  share.  For  those  military  jobs  which  don't  have  a 
counterpart  in  the  civilian  world,  such  as  the  combat 
arms,  it  will  be  up  to  the  soldier  to  qualify  in  a second- 
ary MOS  which  has  been  evaluated  and  awarded  cred- 
it. Unless  essential  for  mission  accomplishment. 
Army  training  programs  will  not  be  altered  to  meet 
civilian  standards  for  apprenticeship. 

“Everything  we're  providing,  of  course,  is  for 
motivated  people,”  says  Dr.  Menozzi.  “We're  working 
up  these  recognized  learning,  training  and  improvement 
programs  to  make  the  change  to  civilian  life  easier,  but 
it’s  still  up  to  the  person  to  take  advantage  of  them.” 
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MILITARY  OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALTIES  EVALUATED 


Skill 

Skill 

MOS  Title 

Levels 

MOS  Title 

Levels 

1 1 B 

Light  Weapons  Infantryman 

1,2,4 

57 H Cargo  Handler 

2,4,5 

1 1 D 

Armor  Reconnaissance  Specialist 

1,2, 4, 5 

61 B Watercraft  Operator 

2,3,4 

12B 

Combat  Engineer 

2,3,4 

61C  Marine  Engineer 

2,3,4 

12C 

Bridge  Specialist 

2,3,4 

62B  Engineer  Equipment  Repairman 

1,2, 3, 4, 5 

13A 

Field  Artillery  Basic 

1 

62 L Wheeled  Tractor  Operator 

2 

13B 

Field  Artillery  Crewman 

2,3,4 

62M  Rough  Terrain  Forklift  and 

15B 

Sergeant  Missile  Crewman 

1,2, 3, 4 

Loader  Operator 

2 

15F 

Honest  John  Rocket  Crewman 

1,2,4 

63B  Wheel  Vehicle  Mechanic 

2,4 

16B 

Hercules  Missile  Crewman 

1,2,4 

63C  Track  Vehicle  Mechanic 

2,4 

16R 

Vulcan  Crewman 

1,2,4 

63H  Automotive  Repairman 

2,3,4 

17K 

Ground  Surveillance  Radar  Crewman 

2,4 

64C  Motor  Transport  Operator 

2, 3, 4, 5 

21 L 

Pershing  Electronics  Repairman 

2,4,5 

65J  Trainman 

2,4 

22K 

Hawk  Missile  and  Launcher  Repairman 

2,4 

67G  U-8/U-21  Airplane  Repairman 

2,4 

23T 

Hawk  Continuous  Wave  Radar 

67 N UH-1  Helicopter  Repairman 

2,4 

Repairman 

2,4 

67W  Helicopter  Technical  Inspector 

2,4 

24  D 

Hawk  Missile-Launcher  Mechanic 

2,4 

68 B Aircraft  Turbine  Engine  Repairman 

2,3,4 

24  U 

Hercules  Electronics  Mechanic 

2,4 

68G  Airframe  Repairman 

2,3,4 

25K 

AN/TSQ-51  System  Repairman 

2,4 

71 B Clerk-Typist 

1,2,3 

26T 

Television  Equipment  Repairman 

2, 3, 4, 5 

71 D Legal  Clerk 

2,5 

26V 

Strategic  Microwave  Systems 

71 F Postal  Clerk 

2,4,5 

Repairman 

1,2, 4, 5 

71 P Flight  Operations  Coordinator 

2,4,5 

27  F 

Chaparral/Vulcan  Air  Defense 

72B  Communications  Center  Specialist 

1,2, 3, 4 

Systems  Repairman 

2,4 

72F  Data  Communications  Terminal 

31  B 

Field  Radio  Mechanic 

2,3 

Specialist 

2,4 

31 J 

Teletypewriter  Repairman 

2,4,5 

73C  Finance  Specialist 

2,3,4 

31  M 

Radio  Relay  and  Carrier  Attendant 

2,4 

73D  Accounting  Specialist 

2,3,4 

32F 

Fixed  Ciphony  Repairman 

2,4 

74E  Computer  Systems  Operator 

1,2, 3, 4 

32G 

Fixed  Cryptographic  Equipment 

74F  Computer  Programmer 

2 

Repairman 

2,4 

76 A Supplyman 

1 

34  D 

ADPS  Repairman 

2,5 

76S  Automotive  Repair  Parts  Specialist 

2,4 

35B 

Electronic  Instrument  Repairman 

2,3,4 

81 B Construction  Draftsman 

2,4 

35H 

Calibration  Specialist 

2,4,5 

82C  Artillery  Surveyor 

1,2,4 

35K 

Avionics  Mechanic 

2 

83A  Printer's  Apprentice 

1 

36C 

Lineman 

2,4,5 

84 B Still  Photographer 

2,4 

36  H 

Dial  Central  Office  Repairman 

2,4,5 

91 A Medical  Corpsman 

1 

41 C 

Fire  Control  Instrument  Repairman 

1,2,4 

91 E Dental  Specialist 

2,3,4 

41 J 

Office  Machine  Repairman 

2,4 

91 J Physical  Therapy  Specialist 

2,4 

42D 

Dental  Removable  Prosthetic  Specialist 

1,2,4 

91 L Occupational  Therapy  Specialist 

2,4 

42E 

Optical  Laboratory  Specialist 

2,4,5 

91 P X-Ray  Specialist 

2,4 

43  E 

Parachute  Rigger 

2,4,5 

91 Q Pharmacy  Specialist 

1,2,4 

44  B 

Metal  Body  Repairman 

2,4 

91Z  Medical  Senior  Sergeant 

5 

44C 

Welder 

2,4 

93 H Air  Traffic  Control  (ATC) 

44  E 

Machinist 

2,3,4 

Tower  Operator 

2,4 

45K 

Tank  Turret  Repairman 

2,4 

94B  Food  Service  Specialist 

2,4 

45M  Aircraft  Armament  Subsystem  Mechanic  2,4 

95B  Military  Policeman 

1,2, 4, 5 

46N 

Pershing  Electrical-Mechanical 

96B  Intelligence  Analyst 

2, 3, 4, 5 

Repairman 

2,4 

97 B Counterintelligence  Agent 

4,5 

51 B Carpenter 

2 

00 E Recruiter  and  Career  Counselor 

4,5 

51 M Firefighter 

2,4 

OOF  Drill  Sergeant 

4,5 

51 R 

Electrician 

2, 3, 4, 5 

00J  Club  Manager 

5 

52B  Power  Generation  Equipment 

00 U Race  Relations/Equal 

Operator/Mechanic 

2,3 

Opportunity  Specialist 

2,4,5 

53B  Oxygen-Acetylene  Production  Specialist  2,4 

00Z  Command  Sergeant  Major 

5 

54E  Chemical  Staff  Specialist 

2,4,5 

03C  Physical  Activities  Specialist 

2,4 

55B  Ammunition  Storage  and  Operations 

05F  Radio  Teletypewriter 

Specialist 

2,3,4 

Operator  (Non-Morse) 

2,4 
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It’S  FEBRUARY  17,  1975.  The 
five  finalists  of  the  Miss  Virginia- 
USA  pageant  nervously  watch  the 
emcee  collect  the  final  results  from 
the  judges. 

He  glances  quickly  at  the 
cards  in  his  hand,  raises  his  head,  j 
smiles  at  the  audience  and  an- 
nounces the  names  of  the  two 
runner-ups.  After  the  ovation  from 
the  audience  dies  down  he  pauses 
to  let  the  suspense  build. 

“The  new  Miss  Vir- 

ginia-USA  is MISS 

LINDA  McKEE!” 

“That's  my  baby!” 
comes  a cry  from  the  audience. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  W. 
McKee,  the  usually  sedate 
chief  of  operations  branch. 
Plans  and  Operations  Office, 
MILPERCEN,  jumps  to  his 
feet  to  applaud  his  daughter. 
The  rest  of  the  audience  joins 
in. 

When  asked  how  she 
felt  when  her  name  was 
called,  Linda  says,  “It  was 
kind  of  like  someone 
stepped  on  my  chest.  I 
heard  my  father  sitting 
down  in  front  of  me  and 


Widely  traveled  Linda  loves 
to  play  tennis,  sunbathe  and 
swim.  A Florida  fan,  she 
says  “The  climate  there 
agrees  with  me.” 
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SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


thought,  'Oh,  my  goodness!’  I was 
stunned  but  very  happy.” 

Linda,  whose  vital  statistics 
are:  36-24-36,  19  years  old,  5'9"  and 
130  pounds,  was  chosen  Miss 
Virginia-USA  from  a field  of  40 
contestants.  She  entered  the  contest 
while  living  with  her  parents  in 
Alexandria  Va.,  before  moving  to 
Florida  to  attend  school. 

At  the  urging  of  a friend,  the 
blonde,  green-eyed  beauty  sent  in 
photographs  and  the  entry  form  to 
the  pageant's  selection  committee. 
Soon  she  and  40  other  girls  were  on 
stage  in  Arlington,  Va.,  rehearsing 
for  the  big  night. 

The  Miss  Virginia-USA 
pageant,  like  the  other  49  state  con- 
tests, is  a preliminary  event  to  pick 
representatives  to  the  Miss  USA 
pageant.  At  the  Miss  USA  pageant 
held  at  Niagara  Falls  in  May,  Linda 
wasn’t  crowned  Miss  USA  but  she 
was  among  the  12  semi-finalists. 

As  one  of  the  semi-finalists, 
she  talked  with  TV  personality  Bob 
Barker,  emcee  of  the  pageant.  Amid 
laughter  and  applause  their  conver- 
sation went  like  this: 

barker:  ”...  What  does 
your  father  do?” 

linda:  “He  just  got  promo- 
ted to  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army.” 
barker:  ”...  Is  the  col- 
onel strict  around  the  house?” 

linda:  "It  depends  on  how 
you  act  that  day.  If  he  comes  home 
in  a good  mood  he’s  all  right.” 

barker:  "What  if  you  mis- 
behave? What’s  the  penalty?” 

linda:  "We’re  restricted  to 
quarters.” 

barker:  "What  does  your 
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mother  do?” 

linda:  "She's  a registered 
nurse  and  works  in  a pediatrics  of- 
fice.” 

barker:  "Has  she  taught 
you  anything  about  nursing?” 

linda:  "A  few  things.  How 
to  take  a temperature,  blood  pres- 
sure and  give  mouth-to-mouth  re- 
suscitation.” 

barker:  "Do  you  take  the 
blood  pressure  before  or  after  the 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation?  It 
might  make  a difference.” 

linda:  "It  depends  on  the 
person.” 

barker:  "She  looked  me 
right  in  the  eye  when  she  said  that 
too!  . . . This  sounds  like  an  in- 
teresting family.  Are  there  any  other 
interesting  members  of  it?” 

linda:  "My  grandmother. 
She  flew  up  here  with  my  older 
brother.  He’s  a private  pilot  and  he 
picked  her  up  in  Illinois  and  they 
flew  to  Niagara  Falls.” 

barker:  "What  does  your 
grandmother  do  in  Illinois?” 

linda:  "She’s  a bus  driver.” 
barker:  "A  bus  driver?  Re- 
ally? Your  grandmother?” 

linda:  "She’s  dynamite!” 
barker:  "That’s  wonderful! 
What  else  does  your  grandmother 
do?” 

linda:  "A  couple  of  years 
ago  my  folks  had  a motorcycle  and 
she  was  the  best.” 

barker:  "And  she  rides  a 
motorcyle?  Well  I’ll  tell  you,  if 
you’ve  got  a grandmother  who  rides 
a motorcycle  it’s  a good  idea  to  have 
a mother  who’s  a nurse.  Thank  you 
Miss  Virginia;  it’s  been  fun  talking 


to  you.” 

Most  of  the  preliminary 
week  Linda  spent  at  the  pageant 
was  a whirlwind  of  rehearsals,  pub- 
licity appearances  and  photo  ses- 
sions. "It  was  a blast,”  Linda  says. 
"I  had  a really  marvelous  time  and 
lots  of  fun  but  we  were  chaperoned 
to  death.” 

As  an  Army  brat  Linda  has 
traveled  a great  deal.  She’s  called 
Hawaii,  Germany,  North  Carolina, 
Michigan,  Georgia  and  Virginia 
“home”  at  one  time  or  another.  But 
since  finishing  a semester  at  Miami 
Dade  Junior  College  she  thinks 
Florida  is  the  best  state  of  all.  "The 
climate  there  agrees  with  me.” 

She  loves  to  play  tennis, 
sunbathe  and  swim  but  hasn’t  tried 
water  skiing  yet.  A quick  hand  with 
a needle  and  thread,  she  made  some 
of  the  clothes  worn  in  the  contest. 

Linda’s  back  in  Florida  now 
enjoying  the  sun  and  sand  and  just 
relaxing.  "I’m  in  no  hurry  to  finish 
school.  I’ll  probably  finish  in  a few 
years  — maybe  5,”  she  laughs. 
Marriage  isn’t  in  her  plans  at  least 
"...  not  for  a couple  of  years.” 

Linda  has  been  thinking 
about  becoming  an  airline  stewar- 
dess though.  "I’ll  be  old  enough  in  a 
couple  of  months  to  go  into  training 
and  I might  move  back  to  Virginia 
and  do  that.  After  traveling  all  my 
life  it’s  kind  of  hard  to  settle  down  in 
just  one  place.” 

If  sometime  in  the  future 
you’re  flying  and  the  colonel  next  to 
you  happens  to  nod  at  a passing 
stewardess  and  says,  "That’s  my 
baby,”  you'll  know  he's  talking 
about  Linda  McKee,  Miss 
Virginia-USA.  fk 
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DEEP  IN  THE  tropical  rain  forests 
of  northeastern  Malaysia,  in  an  area 
known  as  Ulu  Trengganu,  lie  the 
Sungei  (river)  Trengganu  and  its 
tributaries  the  Sungei  Kerbat  and 
the  Sungei  Mati.  While  assigned  as 
adjutant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Research  Unit,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia,  three  friends  and  I took  a 
7-day  fishing  trip  into  this  fascinat- 
ing river  complex. 

My  companions  were  Major 
Dr.  Roy  Donaldson,  a British  Army 
pathologist;  Captain  Dick  Andre,  a 
U.S.  Army  entomologist;  and 
Ya’acob  bin  Pangleat,  a Malaysian 
senior  laboratory  technician.  We 
left  Kuala  Lumpur  and  drove  east 
about  150  miles  to  the  city  of  Kuan- 
tan  on  the  South  China  Sea.  Head- 
ing north  into  the  state  of  Treng- 
ganu, we  drove  100  miles  more  to 
the  town  of  Kuala  Brang.  We  left 
the  station  wagon  at  a local  police 
station  for  safe-keeping  and  hired  a 
taxi  to  take  us  the  remaining  25 
miles  to  a village  on  the  banks  of 
Sungei  Trengganu  where  we  met 
our  two  guides  and  six  porters. 

The  local  game  warden  had 
been  notified  to  arrange  for  the 
guides  and  porters.  The  men  knew 
we  were  coming  and  were  eager  to 
get  on  with  the  fishing. 

To  get  a head  start  on  the 
first  leg  of  our  journey  we  took  a 
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ferry.  About  8 miles  upstream  the 
Sungei  Trengganu  became  unnavig- 
able  so  we  disembarked  and  fol- 
lowed a jungle  trail  which  paralleled 
the  river  for  another  6 miles.  At  the 
end  of  the  trail  our  guides  had  dug- 
outs  hidden  in  the  tall  grass.  We 
spent  the  following  5 days  exploring 
and  fishing  the  Sungei  Trengganu, 
the  Sungei  Kerbat  and  the  Sungei 
Mati.  We  traveled  by  dugout,  and 
when  the  rivers  became  impassable 
or  treacherous,  by  portage. 

In  the  first  few  miles  up- 
stream we  saw  a few  domesticated 
buffalos  and  passed  a small  village. 
After  that  we  saw  no  other  signs  of 
civilization.  On  the  third  day,  how- 
ever, while  fishing  the  Sungei  Ker- 
bat, we  met  a small  group  of 
Chinese  Malaysian  businessmen 
who  were  also  on  a sport  fishing 
trip. 

The  area  teemed  with  wild- 
life. We  caught  a glimpse  of  an 
Asian  elephant  crashing  through  the 
jungle  and  saw  many  signs  of 
elephant,  tiger,  wild  buffalo,  deer 
and  tapir.  Screaming  gibbons  awoke 
us  in  the  mornings  and  we  fre- 
quently spotted  other  kinds  of  mon- 
keys. We  weren't  concerned  about 
animal  attacks  but  the  guides  were 
concerned  about  the  remote  chance 
of  running  into  a band  of  Com- 
munist guerrillas  who  sometimes 
pass  through  the  area.  The  only 
firearm  we  had  with  us  was  an  old 
12  gauge  shotgun. 


Surprisingly,  we  encountered 
few  mosquitoes.  Dick  Andre  ex- 
plained that  mosquito  populations 
tend  to  become  sparser  the  deeper 
you  get  in  the  jungle.  In  fact,  insects 
didn't  give  us  any  problem  though 
we  did  see  a few  scorpions  and  cen- 
tipedes almost  a foot  long.  We  saw 
leeches,  which  were  bothersome 
though  not  really  a hazard. 

Most  of  the  fish  we  caught  on 
our  expedition  were  of  the  carp  fam- 
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Left,  the  party  traveled  by  dugout, 
portaging  when  the  rivers  became 
treacherous  or  impassable. 


Above,  MAJ  Roy  Donaldson  shows 
off  a 9-pound  kelesa  he  landed  on 
a brass  spoon  after  a 15-minute 
fight. 


Above,  a Malaysian  porter 
wrestles  to  shore  a large  toman 
hooked  by  Ya’acob  bin  Pangleat. 


ily.  Unlike  the  United  States  variety 
which  favor  lakes,  ponds  and 
slow-moving  streams,  the  carp  we 
found  were  in  fast,  trout-like  water, 
similar  to  the  trout  streams  of  New 
England.  Unlike  American  carp, 
most  of  the  fish  we  caught  hit  artifi- 
cial lures. 

We  caught  at  least  three 
kinds  of  carp:  sebarau,  which  grow 
to  a fair  size  and  have  silvery  sides, 
big  scales  and  a vertical  black  bar  on 


Left,  these  buffalo  are 
of  a domestic  variety, 
but  the  party  saw  wild 
buffalo,  too,  along 
with  other  wildlife. 
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Ya’acob  bin  Pangleat,  MAJ  Donaldson  and  CPT  Andre  relax  in  camp. 


Fish  to  be  taken  home  are  smoke- 
cured  over  an  open  fire. 


each  side ; kelah  (also  known  as  Tor) 
which  run  bigger  than  the  sebarau 
and  have  a red-golden  color;  and 
temelian , a heavily  built  silver- 
colored  carp. 

Almost  all  the  fish  were 
caught  on  either  nickel  or  brass 
spoons  fished  in  fast  water.  We 
noticed  the  fish  fed  on  small  red 
fruits  which  fell  from  the  overhang- 
ing jungle.  By  placing  the  fruit  on 
our  hooks  we  got  some  exciting  sur- 
face fishing.  One  of  our  guides  using 
a crude  bamboo  fly  rod  landed  a 
12-pound  kelah  in  this  manner.  Ear- 
lier the  same  day.  1 had  landed  a 
5-pound  kelah  on  a brass  spoon.  1 
began  to  wonder  whether  modern 
fishing  equipment  was  any  better 
than  the  homemade  equipment  used 
by  the  Malays. 

Not  all  the  fish  we  caught 
were  carp.  Ya’acob  took  the  largest 
fish  of  the  trip  on  a nickel  spoon.  It 
was  an  18-pound  toman.  The  fish, 
which  looked  as  if  it  came  from  pre- 
historic waters,  was  mostly  black 
with  a white  throat  and  belly,  with  a 
sharp  line  dividing  the  colors.  On 
the  black  part  were  a number  of  ver- 
tical violet  and  green  bars.  The 
toman  had  a body  shaped  something 
like  a catfish,  but  a head  and  teeth 
like  a pike. 

The  most  unusual  fish  was  a 
9-pound  kelesa  Roy  Donaldson 


caught  on  a brass  spoon.  The  fish 
was  a dark,  greenish-brown  with 
hard  scales,  and  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
near  the  tail.  When  Roy  hooked  it 
the  fish  jumped  like  a salmon  and 
gave  him  a 15-minute  fight. 

Kelesa  belongs  to  a group  of 
primitive  fish  most  of  which  have 
become  extinct.  Of  all  the  Asiatic 
groups  of  true  freshwater  fish,  this  is 
the  only  one  also  present  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Guinea  — a relic  of 
the  remote  period  when  the  conti- 
nents were  joined  together.  Roy 
was  so  excited  by  the  catch  he  had 
to  have  three  cigarettes  before  he 
wet  his  line  again. 

Giant  Catfish.  Big  catfish 
also  inhabit  the  river.  We  weren't 
fishing  for  them  and  only  caught 
one.  According  to  the  guides  the 
catfish  are  big  enough  to  have  killed 
swimming  dogs  so  the  idea  that  they 
might  attack  a swimming  man  is  not 
implausible.  Once  after  1 went 
swimming  in  a deep,  dark  pool,  one 
of  the  guides  firmly  scolded  me  be- 
cause giant  catfish  were  known  to 
inhabit  that  area. 

The  guides  and  porters  were 
hard-working  men  who  never  com- 
plained. Their  joking  and  laughter 
brightened  the  fishing  expedition, 
even  though  our  sophisticated  fish- 
ing tackle  and  western  habits  were 
often  the  subject  of  their  humor. 
And  their  nets  proved  more  effec- 
tive than  our  fishing  rods  — they 
brought  back  more  than  100  pounds 
of  dried,  smoked  fish  from  the  trip. 

Soon  it  was  time  to  return  to 
civilization.  The  return  trip  was 
much  easier  because  it  was  all 
downstream.  We  enjoyed  shooting 
the  whitewaters  and  rapids  in  the 
dugouts.  Each  time  we  came  close 
to  taking  a spill  our  shouts  and 
laughter  echoed  through  the  jungle. 

The  7-day  expedition  cost  us 
less  than  $40  each  and  was  well 
worth  it.  The  guides  and  porters 
were  willing  to  make  the  journey  for 
very  little  pay  because  they  enjoyed 
fishing  and  boating  and  they  got  to 
bring  back  fish  for  their  families. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave 
for  home,  our  Malaysian  friends 
were  sad  to  see  us  depart.  We  were 
from  different  cultures  but  all  were 
brother  fishermen.  # 
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WITH  A SHOUT  of  “Giddap!”  the  teamsters- 
turned-truckers  lurched  west  on  the  great  cross-country 
motor  march.  The  convoy  crossed  1 1 states  in  the  jour- 
ney from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  San  Francisco  and  set  a 
world's  record,  covering  the  3,25 1 miles  in  62  days.  The 
speed  is  not  impressive  for  cars  and  trucks  today,  but  in 
1919,  on  light  duty  or  non-existent  roads,  it  was  re- 
markable. 

This  march  was  the  dream  of  Dr.  S.  M.  John- 
son, an  official  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association, 
devoted  to  “building  up  public  sentiment  of  favor  of 
road  improvement.’’  He  suggested  to  the  Army's 
Motor  Transport  Corps  on  June  7,  1919,  that  “the  gov- 
ernment designate  a point  at  which  the  U.S.  road  sys- 
tem takes  its  beginning  ....’’  and  that  “it  mark  the 
starting  point  of  a motor  convoy  to  the  Pacific  Coast.’’ 
It  seemed  like  a good  idea  to  the  automobile  industry, 
road  builders  and  the  U.S.  Army  which  wanted  to  test 
its  equipment,  gain  public  exposure  and  plug  for  a sys- 
tem of  roads  that  would  enhance  national  security. 

Congress  acted  with  unusual  haste.  Within  a 
month  it  designated  a “Zero  Milestone’’  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  the  convoy  was  on  the  road.  Dr.  John- 
son went  along  as  its  chief  spokesman. 

In  addition  to  the  Army  and  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association  co-sponsors,  several  automobile  and 
related  industries  were  invited  to  participate.  Willys- 
Overland  and  Firestone  were  among  those  active  in  the 
tests.  Willys  provided  three  Overland  cars  to  act  as 
scouts  and  to  carry  attaches  of  the  convoy.  As  these 
cars  were  not  yet  on  the  market,  they  were  called  “mys- 
tery cars.”  Crowds  flocked  to  see  them.  Official  mili- 
tary records,  unfortunately,  ignore  performance  of  the 
civilian  vehicles,  so  we  don’t  know  how  they  stood  up 
on  the  journey.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  detailed 
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records  kept  on  each  of  the  military  vehicles. 

An  impressive  display  of  military  transport 
began  the  trip.  There  were  73  vehicles  and  eight  trailers 
representing  corporations  like  Packard,  Dodge,  GM, 
Mack.  Riker.  White  and  Garford.  Vehicles  included 
heavy  cargo  and  light  delivery  trucks.  In  addition  to  the 
Willys  “mystery”  cars,  there  were  eight  7-passenger 
touring  cars,  a reconnaissance  car,  and  two  staff  obser- 
vation cars.  Special-purpose  vehicles  included  a black- 
smith shop,  wrecker,  gasoline  truck,  water  trucks,  and 
a van  pulling  a 3-million  candlepower  searchlight. 
Coordination  and  interconvoy  mobility  were  provided 
by  Harley  Davidson  and  Indian  motorcycles. 

Start  Up.  Officials  gave  the  convoy  an  impres- 
sive sendoff  at  the  “Zero  Milestone”  near  the  White 
House.  Secretary  of  War  Newton  Baker  and  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Peyton  March,  spoke  while 
numerous  congressmen  and  generals  looked  on.  Secre- 
tary Baker  directed  the  convoy  to  “proceed  by  way  of 
the  Lincoln  Highway  (now  U.S.  30)  without  delay.” 
Considering  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
was  still  in  the  imagination  of  its  backers,  delays  were 
inevitable. 

Secretary  Baker’s  promising  speech  was  only 
the  first  of  many.  Nevertheless,  the  convoy  started 
rolling  just  before  noon,  July  7,  1919.  It  was  hardly 
around  the  first  corner  before  a vehicle  blew  a gasket. 

One  observer,  writing  about  the  trip,  didn't  like 
the  delays  and  didn’t  think  much  of  the  drivers  either. 
He  wrote:  “The  convoy  has  been  literally  thrown  to- 


gether and  there  is  little  discernible  control.  Some  of  the 
drivers,  it  turned  out,  had  never  handled  anything  more 
advanced  than  a Model  T.  Most  colored  the  air  with 
expressions,  in  starting  and  stopping,  that  indicated 
long  association  with  teams  of  horses  and  mules  rather 
than  internal  combustion  engines.”  It's  easy  to  imagine 
a cargo  truck  plunging  off  the  highway  to  the  driver’s 
admonishment  — “WHOA!” 

The  convoy  moved  north  to  Pennsylvania,  then 
west  through  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  It  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  proceeded 
across  the  great  plains  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming. 
Then  it  dropped  south  through  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
country  of  Utah  and  across  the  desert  of  Nevada.  Fi- 
nally, it  moved  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco.  Ultimately,  it  overcame  all  obsta- 
cles including  severe  weather  extremes.  There  were 
winds  of  up  to  50  mph  in  Wyoming  and  absolute  calm  in 
Utah.  Temperatures  varied  from  110°F  in  Nevada  to 
below  freezing  in  the  Rockies. 

Slow  Start.  But  the  historic  event  didn't  have  an 
auspicious  start.  On  the  first  day  the  great  overland 
motor  train  “circled  the  wagons”  at  Frederick,  Md.,  46 
miles  from  its  start,  after  IVi  hours  on  the  road.  One  of 
its  73  vehicles  had  to  be  towed  into  camp.  Many  of  the 
258  men  and  39  officers  were  discouraged  by  lack  of 
progress,  but  in  2 months,  that  first  day  would  seem  to 
some  like  headlong  flight. 

A tired  and  dejected  group  sat  around  fires  at  the 
Frederick  Fairgrounds  that  first  evening.  Some  thought 
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The  maintenance  group  was  constantly  busy  repairing  breakdowns.  Even  though  the  recorder  noted  that  some  of  the  roads  were  in 
excellent  condition,  there  were  230  road  accidents.  The  crew  also  had  to  repair  and  rebuild  88  bridges  and  culverts  along  the  way. 


The  motorcyclist,  above, 
was  one  of  the  guides  sent 
ahead  to  scout  the  route. 

Overnight  stopovers,  left, 
were  an  opportunity  to  re- 
pair from  the  day's  mishaps. 


they  wouldn't  make  it.  Twenty-one  didn’t.  They 
dropped  out  along  the  trail  because  of  illness,  injury  or 
mental  strain.  A few  of  the  injuries  were  caused  by  a 
bolt  of  lightning  that  hit  a truck  on  a mountain  road  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  truck  careened  down  a 2,000-foot 
embankment.  Since  soldiers  were  made  of  stern  stuff, 
no  one  was  killed.  The  vehicle,  however,  was  totally 
destroyed. 

If  the  first  day  was  disappointing,  the  second 
was  disastrous.  One  man  kept  a careful  record  of  all 
accidents  and  mishaps.  This  is  how  he  described  it: 
“Departed  Frederick,  7 a.m.  Fan  adjustment  let  go  on 
truck,  8 a.m.  Unsafe  covered  wooden  bridge,  one  mile 
south  of  Emmitsburg,  reached  at  9 a.m.  Two  hours 
delay  ....  necessitating  detours  and  fording.  Militor 
(3-ton  wrecker)  pulled  Class  B Machine  Shop  10-ton 
truck  out  of  mud  on  bad  detour  near  Emmitsburg  (Md. ) 


after  two  Mack  trucks  in  tandem  had  failed.  Towed  in 
another  Class  B with  disabled  magneto  12  miles  over 
rough  detour.  Militor  made  Piney  Mountain  on  third 
speed  with  tow  . . . Mack  trucks  had  difficulty  making 
this  grade  in  low  gear.  Packards  also  lazy  on  hills.  Mack 
machine  shop  truck  damaged  top  on  low  bridge.’’  De- 
spite problems,  the  recorder  noted  that  the  “roads  were 
excellent  with  the  exception  of  the  two  detours  because 
of  unsafe  bridges  and  repairs  to  highways.’’ 

Men  and  Machines.  The  Army  members  were 
said  to  be  “the  flower  of  the  transport  corps,’’  which 
was  probably  true.  But,  as  one  old-timer  remembers, 
they  weren't  perfect.  George  W.  Ogden  of  Grantsville, 
Utah,  was  a mechanic  on  the  trip.  In  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  on  the  13th  day,  Ogden  joined  a driver  whose 
vehicle  kept  stalling.  The  driver  was  nearly  exhausted 
from  cranking  the  vehicle  every  few  miles.  The  well- 
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trained  and  perceptive  Ogden  quickly  discovered  the 
problem.  The  driver  had  no  idea  what  the  clutch  was 
for.  For  13  days  he  had  ignored  that  pedal  and  used  only 
the  accelerator  and  the  brake.  “How  he  ever  got  to  be  a 
driver.  I'll  never  know,”  reminisced  Ogden. 

Bridges  and  culverts  caused  problems  through- 
out the  trip.  Convoy  personnel  repaired  or  rebuilt  88  of 
them.  Some  of  these  bridges  and  culverts  gave  way  with 
vehicles  on  them,  creating  recovery  challenges  to  go 
along  with  construction  tasks.  There  were  also  230  road 
accidents  of  all  types.  This  figure  is  extraordinary  con- 
sidering there  were  few  other  cars  on  the  road.  It  is  one 
indication  of  the  condition  of  the  roadbed  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  drivers. 

Pioneering  On  Wheels.  In  preparing  for  the 
trip,  planners  overlooked  one  small  item  — maps.  No 
one  gave  the  trip  commander  a road  map  until  the 
caravan  reached  San  Francisco.  The  route  was  a mili- 
tary exercise  in  land  navigation;  innovation  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Colonel  Charles  McClure,  the  con- 
voy commander,  sent  guides  a day  or  two  in  advance 
to  scout  the  area.  These  guides  sometimes  found  their 
way  back  to  the  convoy;  sometimes  they  didn’t.  The 
convoy  frequently  stopped  at  farmhouses  and  general 
stores  to  ask  directions  to  the  next  town. 

After  the  first  3 days  on  the  East’s  hard-surface 
roads,  the  convoy  had  covered  165  miles  during  29 
hours  on  the  road,  an  average  5Vi  miles  per  hour  — 
hardly  breakneck  speed.  However,  this  was  the  easy 
part  of  the  trip.  Observers  attributed  failure  to  make 
better  time  to  lack  of  organization  and  control.  Ahead 
lay  miles  of  mud  pots,  sand  dunes,  prairies  and  moun- 
tains. The  Mississippi  River  was  just  one  of  many 
obstacles. 

The  overall  speed  average  for  the  entire  trip 
was  6.08  miles  per  hour.  One  day  in  western  Utah  the 
convoy  limped  along  averaging  less  than  1 mph.  A few 
days  later  in  eastern  Nevada  it  averaged  a record 
setting  1 1 mph. 

Daily  progress  was  similarly  irregular.  The 
maximum  number  of  miles  traveled  in  one  day  was  90 
between  DeKalb,  111.,  and  Clinton,  Iowa.  The 
minimum  was  5 miles  in  one  day  from  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  to  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  convoy  reached  the  Mississippi  River  the 
third  week.  There  it  left  all  traces  of  paved  roads  and 
struck  off  across  ill-marked  dirt  paths  and  prairies,  al- 
ternately choked  with  dust  or  clogged  with  mud. 

Muck  and  Mire.  On  August  1,  the  caravan 
reached  North  Platte,  Neb.,  the  halfway  point.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  GM  1 Vi  ton  truck  that  went  off  the  mountain 
in  Pennsylvania,  an  ambulance,  a kitchen  trailer  and  a 
pontoon  trailer  had  been  “retired”  along  the  way. 

Soon  after  leaving  North  Platte,  heavy  rains 
made  the  roads  nearly  impassable.  Trucks  crept  side- 
ways and,  in  heart -stopping  pantomime,  slid  slowly  into 
ditches.  Where  the  road  wasn’t  slippery,  it  was  soupy. 
All  but  one  of  the  nine  motorcycles  sank  out  of  action. 
For  10  miles  the  convoy  ran  through  “quicksand” 
(quickmud  might  be  more  appropriate)  and  the  men 


worked  frantically  to  keep  vehicles  and  personnel  mov- 
ing. The  machine  shop  went  through  a bridge  and 
mechanical  problems  multiplied.  One  vehicle  caught 
fire.  But  the  engineers  and  mechanics  did  herculean 
work  and,  somehow,  the  trucks  kept  rolling.  At  one 
place  the  engineers  had  to  build  a corduroy  road  60  feet 
long  to  cross  a sand  ford.  The  tired  truckers  were  glad 
to  see  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  the  town  people  were  glad 
to  see  them. 

The  truckers  were  greeted  at  the  entrance  to 
town  by  the  15th  Cavalry  and  escorted  into  the 
“Greatest  City  in  the  West”  by  its  mounted  band.  The 
city  provided  free  bathing  and  laundering  and  food 
(dessert  furnished  by  the  Red  Cross,  smokes  and  candy 
by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board)  and,  inevitably,  speeches 
by  local  politicians  and  the  indomitable  Dr.  Johnson 
plugging  for  a national  road  system. 

Cheyenne’s  friendliness  was  not  unique.  At 
nearly  every  stop  the  caravan  was  met  by  enthusiastic 
crowds.  There  were  bands,  ice  cream  cones  (in  Colum- 
bus, Neb.)  and  even  a free  dip  in  the  local  YMCA  pool. 
At  each  stop,  citizens  gave  the  tired  soldiers  the  best 
they  had  to  offer,  including  the  best  official  speeches.. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  welcomed  the  troops  with  an  open 
air  dance  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  featuring  the  “One 
Minute  Girls.”  In  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  civic  welcome 
committee  gave  each  soldier  a ticket  which  would 
“admit  bearer  and  lady  to  canoe,  row  boat  or  launch.” 
There  were  few  takers.  The  water  was  fine  but  the 
rowing  unwelcome. 
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As  it  continued  west  of  Cheyenne,  the  convoy 
traversed  some  of  the  roughest  and  untested  country  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Near  Medicine  Bow,  the  engineers 
built  or  reinforced  twelve  bridges  before  the  trucks 
could  pass.  The  best  time  was  made  over  an  abandoned 
single  track  railroad  bed.  The  convoy  bumped  and  rat- 
tled over  miles  of  bone-jarring  pot-holes  and  unseen 
ditches  before  it  was  forced  to  return  to  “cross  coun- 
try” travel. 

In  Nevada,  progress  almost  came  to  an  end.  The 
convoy  plunged  into  50  miles  of  shifting,  sifting  sands 
and  every  man  not  behind  a steering  wheel  had  his 
shoulder  to  a vehicle.  It  took  20  straight  hours  of  work 
to  traverse  the  sandhills.  Two  tank  trucks  sank  to  a 
depth  of  5 feet  and  required  major  excavation  to  get 
them  out.  At  the  end  of  the  line,  Carson  City,  the  troops 
were  refreshed  by  local  citizenry  and  put  to  sleep  by 
another  round  of  speeches. 

It  was  literally  all  down  hill  from  the  7,500-foot 
high  Sierra  Nevada  pass,  down  American  River  Can- 
yon to  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  into  San  Francisco. 
There  were  more  breakdowns  and  speeches  but  these 
seemed  minor  at  this  point. 

As  the  convoy  neared  its  destination,  official  in- 
terest increased.  Brigadier  General  Charles  Drake 
“personally  commanded  the  convoy  from  Salt  Lake 
City  on.”  Colonel  Charles  McClure,  who  had  brought 
the  vehicles  and  men  this  far,  was  listed  on  one  report 
as  “commanding  officer  in  General  Drake’s  absence.” 

Was  the  effort  worth  it?  It’s  hard  to  say,  but 


the  Army  got  a thorough  test  of  many  of  its  vehicles. 
The  convoy  passed  through  350  communities.  An  esti- 
mated 3,250,000  citizens  saw  the  unit  and  it  came  to  the 
attention  of  some  33  million  others.  Perhaps  the  recruit- 
ing posters  on  many  of  the  trucks  attracted  some  young 
men  to  join  up.  Most  important,  the  Army  hoped  that 
the  American  people  would  better  understand  the  im- 
portance of  motor  transport  and  the  necessity  for  good 
roads  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

Another  significant  decision  by  the  planners 
hardly  rated  a footnote  on  the  trip’s  official  history.  It 
was  the  assignment  to  the  convoy  of  a War  Department 
observer,  a young  lieutenant  colonel  by  the  name  of 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  LTC  Eisenhower  personally 
saw  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  nation’s  roads  and 
this  witness,  along  with  his  subsequent  observations  of 
the  German  autobahn  system,  convinced  him  of  the 
need  for  an  interstate  highway  system. 

The  Army  pushed  hard  for  an  interstate  system 
but  plans  gathered  dust  for  37  years  until  someone  with 
intimate  knowledge  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  situa- 
tion took  action.  The  Highway  Act  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1956. 

Today,  we  easily  traverse  the  nation  from  coast 
to  coast  in  4 or  5 days,  more  or  less,  on  four-lane  high- 
ways. The  finest  road  system  in  the  world  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  product  of  a gamble  that  a handful  of  sol- 
diers could  drive,  push,  pull,  cajole  and  pray  more  than 
three  score  vehicles  three  thousand  miles  down  a phan- 
tom road.  # 


It  may  look  unsteady,  but  the  Militor  (3-ton  wrecker)  above, 
was  able  to  haul  a 10-ton  truck  out  the  mud. 


When  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  across  a river,  convoy 
personnel  had  to  build  bridges  on  pontoons,  as  above. 
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SQUEEZE 
THAT 
D4MN 
FLEA 


BG  Arthur  J.  McChrystal, 
USA-Ret. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  captured 
a flea  or  a tick?  If  your  an- 
swer is  yes,  you  can  proba- 
bly recall  how  you  executed 
the  insect  by  slowly  and  firmly 
grinding  it  between  your  forefinger 
and  thumb.  In  so  doing,  you  used  a 
basic  requirement  of  successful  pis- 
tol and  rifle  shooting  — the  perfect 
trigger  squeeze.  Everything  else  — 
grip,  stance,  posture  and  breathing 
— is  secondary. 

In  many  years  experience  as 
a pistol  instructor  in  service 
schools,  shooting  clubs  and  compe- 
titions I’ve  used  various  types  of 
pistols  — Berettas,  Walthers,  Smith 
& Wesson  revolvers  and  my  favo- 
rite, the  Colt  .45  automatic.  All  are 
good  handguns  and  all  require  the 
proper  trigger  squeeze  for  best  re- 
sults. 


Marksmen’s  styles  vary  as  widely  as  the  weapons  they  use.  There’s  the 
casual  character  who  turns  his  head  to  chat  with  a neighbor  on  the  firing 
line.  He's  “The  Undertaker’s  Delight.” 


But  pistol  shooters  them- 
selves vary  as  widely  as  the 
weapons.  Here  are  a few  types  I’ve 
encountered  over  the  years: 

• “The  Undertaker’ s De- 
light" is  occasionally  seen  on  ser- 
vice ranges  where  the  deadliest  of 
all  pistols,  the  .45  automatic,  is 
used.  This  chatty,  elastic-necked 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  ARTHUR  J.  McCHRYSTAL, 
USA-Ret.,  now  resides  at  Carlsbad,  Calif. 


character  constantly  turns  his  head 
to  address  a neighboring  comrade 
while  allowing  the  muzzle  to  casu- 
ally swing  along  the  firing  line. 

• “The  Wild  West"  type 
with  a flashy  cowboy  draw  pulls  up 
with  a swoop  or  down  with  a sweep, 
occasionally  shooting  into  the 
ground  or  through  his  sombrero. 

• “The  Arthritic  Ramrod" 


has  a frozen  grip  and  stance. 

• “The  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa"  type  stands  off-center. 

• And  then  there’s  “Com- 
plaining Charlie."  He  comes  up 
with  “Sir,  this  here  damn  gun 
shoots  low  to  the  left  or  high  to  the 
right!’’  You  can  usually  silence  this 
character  by  taking  the  allegedly  de- 
fective weapon,  holding  it  upside 
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down  between  the  little  finger  and 
thumb  while  aiming  at  the  top  of  the 
bullseye.  The  resultant  shot  should 
be  fairly  close,  as  it's  almost  impos- 
sible to  jerk  or  flinch  with  the  little 
finger.  The  complainer  should  be 
convinced  that  the  weapon  is 
reasonably  accurate. 

• Don’t  forget  “Last  Shot 
Joe,”  who  invariably  forgets  to 
clear  his  pistol  after  firing  by  point- 
ing it  in  the  air.  (A  cure  for  this  is  to 
have  the  shooter  look  down  the  bar- 
rel as  he  pulls  the  trigger,  but  this 
method  is  impracticable  and  a trifle 
drastic.) 

• And  finally,  there's  the 
rather  unusual  type  who  moves  to 
position  on  the  firing  line  with  his 
pistol  in  the  holster.  Standing  com- 
fortably erect  and  balanced  he  takes 
a few  hip  wiggles  like  a golfer  to  set- 
tle into  position.  Without  looking  at 
the  target  he  raises  his  firing  arm  to 
horizontal  with  his  forefinger  fully 
extended.  He  makes  necessary  cor- 
rections to  bring  his  pointing  finger 
on  the  target  by  shifting  his  feet,  not 
by  straining  his  arm.  What  he  does 
with  his  other  arm  — hands  in  pock- 
et, on  hip  or  hanging  down  — is  op- 
tional. So  much  for  body  balance 
and  stance. 


With  his  withdrawn  pistol 
always  pointed  upwards  or  at  a 
target  he  takes  a few  practice 
squeezes  before  inserting  a loaded 
clip.  He  sets  the  bullseye  directly 
over  the  front  sight,  which  centers 
the  notch  of  the  rear  sight. 

When  ordered  to  load  and 
commence  firing  he  settles  into  posi- 
tion with  another  couple  of  relaxing 
hip  wiggles.  He  takes  a couple  of 
full  breaths  while  slowly  bringing 
the  sights  on  the  target.  He  expels 
his  breath  slightly,  then  holds  it.  He 
holds  his  gun  firmly  between 
forefinger  and  thumb  with  his  re- 
maining fingers  placed  in  a firm 
friendly  grip  around  the  butt. 

Now.  KILL  THAT  DAMN 
flea!  He  centers  the  sight  on  target 
and  slowly  squeezes  that  insect: 
Squeeeeeeeeeze  — bullseye! 

In  the  Old  West  as  old 
movies  show  it,  no  self-respecting 
Indian  or  cowboy  would  think  of 
hitting  the  ground  before  firing  30  or 
40  shots.  In  modern  detective  gun 
fights  the  number  of  shots  is  drasti- 
cally reduced,  possibly  to  save  ex- 
pense. The  two-hand  grip  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  But  even 
that  doesn’t  mean  a thing  if  you 
don’t  have  the  flea-killing  squeeze! 


The  “Rather  Unusual  Type”  holds  gun 
firmly  between  forefinger  and  thumb, 
centers  sight  on  target  and  squeezes 
that  flea  to  score  a bullseye. 
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WHAT’S 


ARMY  AT  LARGE 

Straight  Shooters 

The  United  States  has  won  its  eighth 
straight  Conseil  International  Du  Sports 
Militaire  (CISM)  Shooting  Championship. 
More  than  20  nations  competed  in  the 
event  held  in  Oulu , Finland . Sparkplug- 
ging the  U .S  . team  were  Army  Second 
Lieutenant  Edward  F . Etzel , Major  Lones 
Wigger,  Second  Lieutenant  Ray  Carter 
and  Sergeant  First  Class  Bonnie  Harmon. 

USO  Directory 

USO  has  updated  its  popular  pocket- 
sized  international  directory.  The  pub- 
lication is  designed  to  enable  service 
personnel  and  their  dependents  to  easily 
locate  USO’s  130  service  centers  world- 
wide . The  centers  provide  military 
travelers  or  newcomers  to  a community 
with  information  on  travel  and  housing, 
special  rates  at  hotels , restaurants  and  ' 
theaters,  inexpensive  tours  and  recrea- 
tional programs.  The  free  directory  is 
available  at  all  USO  centers  and  at  many 
military  bases,  recruiting  offices  and 
personnel  centers.  Or  you  may  write: 
USO  Public  Information , 237  East  52d 
S ,,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  % i. 

MASH  Honored 

Former  MASH  (43d  Surgical  Hospital , 
Mobile  Army)  members  are  now 'author- 
ize!’ to  wear  the  Republic  of  Korea 


Presidential  Unit  Citation  when  in  uni- 
form . The  citation  was  awarded  to  the 
43d  Surgical  Hospital  (Mobile  Army) 
and  confirmed  in  DA  General  Orders  No. 
16  dated  June  18,  1975,  ”in  recognition 
of  and  appreciation  for  its  meritorious 
service  rendered  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  from  July,  1950  to  February  28, 
1975.”  The  citation  ribbon  is  gold- 
framed, with  a red-over-blue  ”yin-rang" 
symbol  centered  on  a white  background 
with  red  and  green  stripes  on  the  ends . 

It  is  worn  above  the  pocket  on  the  right 
side  of  the  uniform . 

Rust-Proofing 

The  Army  expects  to  save  $1  million 
over  the  next  5 years  by  rust -proof- 
ing its  most  common  tactical  wheeled 
vehicles  . Rust  problems  on  the  5 -ton 
truck,  the  , 5-  and  10-ton  truck  cabs 
and  the  M101  and  M105  trailers  were  dis- 
covered during  a year-long  survey  by 
the  U .S  . Army  Tank-Automotive  Com- 
mand (TACOM),  Warren,  Mich.  Future 
production  of  these  vehicles  and  the 
1^-ton  commercial  trucks  are  scheduled 
for  rust -proofing.  The  Army  does  not 
plan  to  rust-proof  vehicles  now  in  the 
field  except  for  those  specifically  desig- 
nated while  being  overhauled . 

Rangers  Needed 

MILPERCF.N  is  still  looking  for  infantry- 
men and  soldiers  in  combat  support 
fields  to  volunteer  for  duty  with  the  1st 
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5s  05B,  31B, 

, and  31G . 

E5s  and  below 
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3K;  E5s  and  E6s  in 
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, Va.  22331.  The  " 1st. of  the 
ated  at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga. , 
of  the  75th,"  located  at  Fort 
. , are  the  only  active  Army 
>ns  in  operation  today . 


CONSUMERS’  CORNER 


Property  Insured? 

A fire  breaks  out  in  a home  nearly  eve- 
ry 45  seconds  somewhere  in  the  United 
States . Total  damage  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $700  million  annually.  Some 
feel,  "It  can't  happen  to  me."  But  it 
can.  What's  more,  your  house  and  its 
contents  are  subject  to  windstorms, 
hail , theft  and  even  earthquakes . 
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While  some  measures  may  be  taken  to 
protect  yor.r  property  against  theft  and 
fire,  for  substantial  losses,  insurance 
is  the  best  method  of  protection.  Both 
homeowners  arid  renters  should  con- 
sider so<  e sort  of  insurance.  For 
homeowners  there  are  several  options: 
basic  homeowners,  broad  homeowners 
o'mprehensive  homeowners  policies . 
{ r«nt  or  live  in  government 
...  you  should  consider  tenants 
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Overseas  Holiday 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  Department 
of  Defense  have  established  the  dates  be- 
low as  the  final  mailing  dates  to  insure 
that  military  mail  destined  to  Armed 
Forces  personnel  serving  overseas  will 
arrive  in  the  country  of  destination  for 
delivery  before  Christmas  day.  Mail 
sent  regular  parcel  post  rates  cannot 
weigh  more  than  70  pounds  or  be  more 
than  100  inches  in  combined  length  and 
girth.  SAM— SPACE  AVAILABLE  MAIL — 
cannot  weigh  more  than  15  pourds  or  be 
more  than  60  inches  in 
and  girth.  SAM 
overseas  location  but  go 
portation  between  th  or 
office  and  overseas  gateway 
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may  weigh  up  to  30  _ 
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flown  from  the  originating  p 
to  the  addressee’s  post  office, 
the  least  expensive  way  to 
age  when  speed  and  economy 
sired . Postal  authorities  advise 
parcels  must  be  wrapped  c 
securely,  addressed  legibly  and 
rectly , and  have  both  mailing 
turn  addresses  included  inside 
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MANY  BLESSINGS  BESTOWED 

and  also  those  who  are  at  sea  and  those  who  are 
sojourning  in  foreign  lands  to  set  apart  and  observe 
the  last  Thursday  of  November  next  as  a day  of 
Thanksgiving.” 

President  Abraham  Lincoln 
proclaiming  Thanksgiving  Day,  1863. 


‘‘Because  of  the  many  blessings  bestowed  on 
America,  it  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that 
they  should  be  solemnly,  reverently  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  as  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  by 
the  whole  American  people.  I do,  therefore,  invite 
my  fellow  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
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Foreign  Badges 
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On-post  housing  picture  improving ...  since  June  1974, 
14,490  new  units  have  been  built  or  scheduled. . .two- 
thirds  slated  for  soldiers  in  grades  E-4  through  E-6. . . 
rest  split  evenly  between  senior  NCOs  and  officers. 


POD  wants  Congress  to  amend  law  governing  pay  for  unused 
leave... says  leave  should  be  used  for  purpose  intended, 
a break  from  work  to  improve  performance  and  motivation 
...proposal  would  limit  pay  for  unused  leave  to  60  days 
for  an  entire  career ...  leave  paid  for  prior  to  effective 
date  of  amendment  would  not  count  toward  60-day  total. 


The  Army  is  looking  for  men  and  women  to  attend  OCS . . . 
check  AR  351-5  or  talk  to  your  personnel  officer. 


Officer  training  changes  in  mill ...  Ranger  training  only 
for  combat  arms  officers,  engineer  and  signal  officers 
eligible  for  combat  units  and  officers  going  to  ranger 
outfits. . .Airborne  training  only  for  officers  going  to 
airborne  units... ROTC  and  USMA  cadets  may  still  get  both. 


Eligible  soldiers  may  choose  either  the  regular  reen- 
listment bonus  (RRB)  or  selective  reenlistment  bonus 
( SRB)  ...but  they  cannot  change  their  minds  after  reen- 
listing . . . SRB  requires  service  in  same  MOS  for  entire 
reenlistment ...  seems  some  soldiers  want  to  repay  SRB  and 
get  RRB  so  they  can  change  MOS... DA  says  "no  dice." 


For  the  first  time  National  Guardsmen  and  Reservists 
may  enter  the  Military  Picture  of  the  Year  Competition 
for  197 5... for  details,  check  with  your  information 
officer  or  write  to  Defense  Information  School,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  IN  46216. 


Foreign  badges  awarded  to  soldiers  after  September  1 
may  be  worn  on  the  uniform  only  in  country  in  which 
awarded ...  according  to  upcoming  change  to  AR  672-5-1. 

Criteria  for  Eighth  Annual  Philip  A.  Connelly  award  pro- 
gram for  Excellence  in  Army  Food  Service  announced... 
categories  based  on  October  1975  dining  records ...  final 
evaluation  next  spring... DA  Circular  39-19  has  details. 
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A new  tent  supported  by  an  aluminum 
frame  instead  of  poles  is  being  tested 
by  MASSTER  test  board  at  Fort  Hood, 
Tex.  The  guywires  in  the  photo  aren't 
really  needed. 


The  Army 1 s new  transportable  communi- 
cation terminal  provides  voice  and 
data  commo  via  satellite.  Compatible 
with  the  Air  Force  satellite  commo 
system,  the  terminal  can  send  and  re- 
ceive at  the  same  time. 


• DOD  asked  Congress  to  make  perma- 
nent the  moratorium  on  withholding  and 
reporting  of  moving  expenses  paid  to 
soldiers  ...  temporary  moratorium  ex- 
pires next  month. 


• U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  rules  NO 
NOTICE  barracks  inspections  for  drugs 
is  legal ...  all  evidence  taken  admissi- 
ble in  court. 


• New  PER  field  tested ...  of ficer  re- 
port features  rated  officer  input... 
separates  rater  and  indorser  input... 
expands  role  of  reviewer .. .New  OER 
slated  Army-wide  in  late  '76,  early  '77. 


• MOS  mismatches  decline ...  end  of  FY 
75  figures  show  38,900  or  7.1  percent 
of  total  Army...FY  74  figure  46,300. 


• AR  210-16  revised ... reg  prohibits 
commanders  from  requiring  married 
troops  to  move  back  on  post  for  habit- 
ual tardiness  to  formations ...  now  com- 
manders must  use  Article  15  or  courts- 
martial  to  cope  with  latecomers. 


• Coed  barracks  policy  clarif ied . . . AR 
210-16  says  soldiers .. .men  and  women 
...can  live  in  same  building ...  of 
course  there  have  to  be  separate  rooms, 
floors,  wings,  and  sleeping  and  bath- 
ing facilities ...  of  course! 


• DA  civilians  comprised  reviewing 
party  in  first  U.S.  Military  Academy 
review  in  honor  of  civil  service  em- 
ployees at  West  Point. 
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• CPT  (Dr.)  Dolores  M.  Leon  became 
Army's  first  woman  flight  surgeon. 
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BED  BACK 


AMAZED  AND  AMUSED 

I read  the  September  issue  of 
SOLDIERS  with  much  interest,  sav- 
ing for  last  your  most  entertaining 
column,  "Feedback." 

I never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  gripes  that  are  aired  on 
this  page,  yet  I am  always  amused 
by  them.  Topics  concerning  what 
should  or  should  not  be  authorized 
seem  the  most  popular. 

It  appears  to  me  that  as  long  as  a 
man's  hair  grows  upon  his  head, 
the  issue  of  its  proper  length  will 
never  be  solved.  I try  not  to  worry 
about  such  things  for  fear  what 
little  hair  I have  left  will  fall  out. 

Yes,  I know  the  Army  has  its 
problems,  but  thank  God  they  are 
only  questions  of  hair  length  and 
uniform  styles  rather  than  of  how  to 
feed  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge. 

Today,  our  Army  is  mature 
enough  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
in-service  pregnancy,  whereas, 

10  years  ago,  medieval  rules  pro- 
hibited any  discussion  of  the  topic 
in  a magazine  such  as  SOLDIERS. 

Despite  all  its  faults,  the  Army 
is  still  the  best  fed,  best  equipped 
and  best  trained  Army  to  be  found 
anywhere.  After  200  years,  it's 
come  a long  way,  baby. 

SP5  Dan  Coberly 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

STILL  GOOD  IDEA! 

The  article  on  "Urinalysis"  in  the 
August  issue  is  both  interesting 
and  informative.  Personal  experi- 
ence tells  of  the  potential  dangers 
of  this  test  on  any  service  person's 
career . 

My  ETS  physical's  urine  test 
came  up  positive  for  "other  drugs." 
The  drug  was  identified  the  follow- 
ing Monday  as  Darvon,  a mild 
analgesic  structurally  related  to 


methadone  which  had  been  given  to 
me  on  prescription  for  pain  of  tooth 
extraction.  The  total  results:  con- 

finement over  the  weekend  pending 
positive  identification  of  "other 
drugs, " delay  of  promotion  past  my 
ETS,  and  denial  for  a recommenda- 
tion of  an  Army  Commendation  Med- 
al, all  without  apology. 

Despite  all  this,  the  idea  is  good! 
That  one  is  "guilty  until  proven  in- 
nocent" needs  revising,  however. 

SP6  Joseph  B.  Warren,  USAR 

Richmond,  Va. 

A TIP  FROM  A H.  H. 

The  Bengals  in  the  Super  Bowl? 
Either  SSC  Richards  is  a die  hard 
Cincinnati  fan  or  he  got  a very  bad 
tip  from  Humble  Howard.  The  Year 
of  the  Tiger  will  be  the  same  year 
George  Blanda  retires.  My  guess 
is  the  AFC  team  playing  in  Miami  on 
Super  Bowl  Sunday  will  be  wearing 
Silver  and  Black  helmets. 

SFC  John  Garcia 

T ravis  AFB,  Calif. 

WOMEN  AT  V.P.I. 

I recently  read  an  article  in  SOL- 
DIERS listing  schools  offering  the 
ROTC  program  to  women.  There 
was  a serious  omission.  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute's  Corps  of 
Cadets  has  had  a women's  compo- 
nent of  approximately  30  women 
since  September  1970. 

Mrs  . R . B . Samples 

Blacksburg,  Va . 

SCHNITZEL  NOT  BOLOGNA 

SPO  Robert  Smith  in  "Feedback," 
Sep  '75,  sounds  like  many  of  the 
young  single  men  I met  while  serv- 
ing 36  months  in  Germany.  He's 
full  of  bologna,  not  stabilized  tours. 


His  type  is  the  complainer  who 
stays  on  post,  believes  all  the  anti- 
American  rumors  and  probably 
doesn't  even  try  to  learn  the  German 
language  or  any  of  their  customs. 
Boring  tours  don't  cause  drug  abuse. 
It  may  be  a minor  contributor,  but 
very  minor . 

I had  a great  tour  in  Germany.  At 
first  the  Germans  were  cold.  But  if 
Specialist  Smith  would  take  time  to 
learn  the  language  and  customs  and 
remember  that  it's  their  country, 
he'd  enjoy  himself  more. 

In  conclusion.  Specialist  Smith, 
forget  bologna,  learn  to  eat  schnitzel 
and  kraut,  practice  German  and 
you'll  probably  extend.  I know  I'd 
love  to  be  single  and  back  in  Ger- 
many if  I weren't  happily  married. 
Guten  Tag. 

SSG  Theodore  Dugan 

Warrenton,  Va. 

ANYBODY  HEARD  OF  ALASKA? 

I am  a soldier  in  Alaska.  For 
many  months  I have  been  reading 
your  magazine  and  have  noticed 
that  most  of  your  articles  and  letters 
are  about  or  from  the  lower  08. 

That's  fine,  except  that  there  are 
things  going  on  other  places, 
namely  Alaska,  which  I think  would 
be  of  interest.  For  example,  your 
article  "Airborne  Goes  Skiborne" 

(Feb  '75)  stated  that  it  only  snowed 
2 days  and  that  temperatures  got 
to  zero.  Now  don't  you  think  that 
readers  would  have  liked  something 
with  a little  more  challenge?  For 
instance,  in  Alaska  it  snows  about 
5 months  out  of  the  year  and  just 
about  everyone  skis  in  sub-zero 
temperatures . So  give  us  a little 
recognition.  After  all,  we  are  the 
guardian  of  the  Great  Land. 

SP0  Terry  Gustafson 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska 
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SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we  re  covering — or  those  you  think  we  should  Please 
stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  honor  a request  to  withhold 
your  name  if  you  desire  and  the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements  We  can  t publish 
or  answer  every  one  but  we  ll  use  representative  viewpoints  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314 


Did  you  miss  "We  Fly  the  Northern 
Sky"  and  "Melody  in  Moose  Country" 
(Dec  '74)7  We  have  more  features 
in  the  pipeline  and  hopefully  they 
will  reach  us  before  the  oil  starts 
to  flow . 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BULGE 

In  September's  "Feedback CW2 
Louis  J . Rochat  III , Fort  Hood , Tex.  , 
took  offense  at  "pregnant  soldiers.  " 
He  said,  "It  tends  to  put  egg  on  my 
face  as  well  as  other  soldiers'. 

Bring  it  on,  ladies,  / haven't  had  a 
good  argument  in  years.  " Well, 

CW2  Rochat  has  his  hands  full  now . 
Here  are  just  a few  of  the  many  res- 
ponses we  received: 

Sir,  as  long  as  you  and  others  of 
your  sex  continue  to  believe  that  a 
pregnant  woman  is  weaker  and  less 
capable  of  performing  her  duties 
than  her  non-pregnant  counterpart, 
there  are  few  women  who  will  at- 
tempt to  prove  you  wrong.  BUT  IT 
ISN'T  TRUE! 

If  I could  continue  to  pull  motor 
stables,  PT,  weapons  cleaning,  de- 
tails and  my  regular  duties  up 
through  my  9th  month  of  pregnancy 
there  is  no  excuse  for  other  preg- 
nant EW  to  stop  working  as  soon  as 
their  commanders  find  out  they're 
expecting.  I was  told  by  my  doctor 
that  exercise  was  good  for  me,  con 
trary  to  popular  belief,  and  to  do 
everything  I could  for  as  long  as  I 
could.  True,  I wasn't  exception- 
ally attractive  by  my  9th  month,  but 
by  then  I was  no  longer  wearing  my 
uniform  which  is  something  that  can 
not  be  said  for  a lot  of  exceptionally 
unattractive,  overweight  and  unfit 
soldiers  I have  seen  in  our  Army. 

I am  an  avid  supporter  and  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Army  (not 
the  Women's  Army  Corps)  but  I am 


also  a woman.  Why  should  I be  pun- 
ished because  I believe  in  being 
both?  Consult  a few  female  doctors 
. . .you'd  be  surprised  at  how  much 
some  EW  have  been  getting  away 
with  because  you  don't  know  the 
medical  facts . 

SP5  Sandra  Adams 
Fort  Bragg,  N .C  . 

I know  from  experience  that  a 
pregnant  woman  in  the  Army  can 
still  function  adequately  in  a duty 
status,  depending  on  her  MOS . If 
she  happens  to  be  a clerk-typist, 
there  is  very  little  that  interferes 
with  her  job.  A pregnant  woman 
in  the  Army  may  choose  to  stay  in 
or  get  out.  If  she  chooses  the  latter, 
she  gets  to  choose  the  date  of  dis- 
charge. I'm  quite  sure  most  enlist- 
ed women  know  to  what  extent  their 
pregnancy  allows  them  to  stay  in 
the  Army.  Besides,  she  can  have 
the  baby  and  be  back  to  work  6 
weeks  after.  So,  what's  all  the 
hassle  about? 

Name  Withheld 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


"Let's  not  spoil  a perfect  evening  by 
standing  out  here — come  on  in!" 


When  I came  into  the  Army  under 
the  Women's  Army  Corps,  I was  un- 
der the  impression  that  I would  be  a 
non-combatant.  As  far  as  I know, 
that  has  not  changed. 

Most  of  the  women  in  the  Army  are 
not  in  jobs  in  which  they  are  expect- 
ed to  grovel  on  their  bellies.  There- 
fore, I see  no  reason  why  pregnancy 
should  interfere  with  a woman's  role 
in  the  mi  litary  . 

You  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  when  a woman  enters  the  mili- 
tary service  she  is  making  a public 
announcement  of  her  equality  to  a 
man  and  is  therefore  asking  to  be 
treated  as  such.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
with  most  of  the  women  I have  come 
in  contact  during  my  short  time  in 
the  service,  I have  found  the  case 
to  be  quite  the  opposite. 

Sir,  when  a woman  is  expecting  a 
child,  she  is  most  often  experiencing 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  phases  of 
her  life.  If  that  is  in  some  way  em- 
barrassing to  you,  sir,  or  to  any  of 
your  colleagues,  I suggest  that  it  is 
you,  not  the  woman,  who  needs  to 
re-examine  your  way  of  thinking. 

PFC  Alice  M.  Pickett 

Fort  Eustis,  Va . 

CW2  Rochat  wrote,  "I  would  hate 
to  think  what  it  would  be  like  to 
fight  a war  with  pregnant  soldiers." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
soldier  Mary  Hays  or  Molly  Pitcher 
as  she  was  known,  joined  the  Army 
to  be  with  her  husband.  She  helped 
the  wounded  soldiers  and  when  her 
husband  was  wounded  at  his  cannon, 
she  took  over  and  fired  on  the  Brit- 
ish. After  the  battle  was  won, 
George  Washington  praised  her  per- 
sonally for  her  services.  Not  bad 
for  someone  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  pregnancy . 

SP5  Ramona  Rust 

APO  New  York 
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MAKING  ENDS  MEET 

SSG  Zack  Richards 


SPENDING  patterns  that  worked 
in  the  past  aren’t  making  it  now. 
This  fact  becomes  painfully  clear 
each  month  when  paying  your  bills. 
The  cause  . . . inflation.  Skyrock- 
eting inflation  has  pushed  up  the 
price  of  everything  you  buy.  Just 
paying  your  routine  bills  can  make 
a wreck  of  your  family  finances. 

Soldiers  pay  has  steadily  in- 
creased and  continues  to  climb,  but 
1 974’s  pay  raise  of  5.5  percent 
didn’t  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of 
inflation  which  hovered  around  1 1 
percent.  The  1975  pay  raise  won’t 
make  up  for  it  either. 

The  high  cost  of  living  and 
rising  prices  (see  charts)  have 
forced  families  into  disastrous 
spending  practices.  The  average 
American  family  commits  1 10  per- 
cent of  its  net  income,  and  the 
average  individual  will  spend  $440 


more  than  he’ll  make  this  year. 

Spending  is  necessary,  but 
you’ve  got  to  have  a plan.  A family 
budget  is  such  a plan — a financial 
map  to  lead  you  down  the  road  to 
sound  money  management.  If 
you’ve  never  had  a budget  before, 
today’s  unstable  economic  situa- 
tion gives  you  ample  reason  to  start 
one. 

Although  a bore  and  a 
bother,  a budget  is  simple  to  main- 
tain once  you’ve  started.  Some 
people  even  find  that  it’s  fun!  Set 
a goal — what  you  want  now  and  in 
the  future — and  pursue  it  in  practi- 
cal steps.  There  are  various  ways 
of  keeping  a budget.  Your  goal  may 
be  very  simple — making  ends 
meet.  The  weekly  budget  and 
monthly  summary  on  pages  9 and 
10  can  get  you  started. 

As  the  first  step  in  making 


a sensible  budget,  see  how  you’re 
handling  your  money  now.  Get  out 
all  income  and  expenditure  records 
for  the  past  several  months. 
Checkbook  stubs,  credit  card  re- 
ceipts and  cash  receipts  will  help. 

If  you’re  not  sure,  estimate  ex- 
penses. From  this  cash  flow  pattern 
you’ll  be  able  to  see  where  your 
money  comes  from,  where  it  goes, 
how  much,  and  how  often.  Hope- 
fully, your  income  is  higher  than 
expenditures.  ! 

On  a sheet  of  paper  make 
two  columns,  one  labeled  Net  In- 
come and  the  other  labeled  Ex- 
penses. Income  should  pose  no 
problem.  Count  your  salary  plus 
any  other  constant  income  you’ll 
receive.  If  you're  going  to  add  an 
expected  one-time  amount,  such  as 
a bonus  or  tax  rebate,  to  the  total, 
divide  by  twelve  so  you'll  know 
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In  1974 

the  Consumer  Price  Index 
went  up  to  a high  of  147.7.  As 
of  June  30,  1975,  prices  had 
risen  an  additional  12.9  per- 
cent to  160.6.  During  the  last 
6 months  of  1975  the  rate  of 
increase  is  expected  to  be 
lower.  Data:  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Figures  are  based  on 
an  index  of  100  in  1967. 
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exactly  the  amount  to  plan  for  each 
month.  Don’t  count  raises  until  you 
actually  receive  them. 

Expenses  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. These  are  divided  into  two 
groups:  fixed  expenses  (those  that 
are  the  same  month  after  month) 
and  flexible  expenses  (those  that 
vary  from  month  to  month). 

Fixed  expenses  should  be 
viewed  as  unchanging  obliga- 
tions— payments  you  must  make. 
The  most  expensive  item  in  this 
category  is  your  mortgage  payment 
or  rent.  No  matter  what  your  fi- 
nancial status  might  be,  a roof  over 
your  head  is  a basic  need.  Insur- 
ance premiums  also  fall  into  the 
fixed  category  as  do  taxes  and  in- 
stallment debt  payments.  You 
can’t  reduce  any  of  this  spending 
without  facing  serious  problems. 

Keep  sorting  through  those 
receipts  and  lump  as  many  items 
as  possible  into  the  fixed  category. 

Flexible  expenses  are  those 
over  which  you  have  some  control. 

Break  down  each  expense 
into  components  and  examine  each 


item  for  ways  to  save.  Listing  them 
may  take  some  time,  but  it’s  here 
that  budgeting  really  pays  off. 

A few  years  ago,  utility  bills 
consumed  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  family  income  and  could  be 
listed  under  household  operating 
expenses.  However,  the  rising  cost 
of  fuel  necessary  to  generate  elec- 
tricity has  raised  utility  costs  to 
such  a level  that  utility  bills  bear 
careful  watching.  You  can't  do 
anything  about  rising  rates,  but  you 
can  take  measures  to  cut  down 
consumption. 

Isolate  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing your  automobile.  The  increased 
cost  of  auto-related  items  has 
created  a need  for  budgeters  to 
separate  the  costs  of  gas  and  oil 
from  repair  bills.  Don’t  lump  all 
expenses  under  the  broad  trans- 
portation category.  Fuel  costs  are 
up  so  much  that  you  may  want  to 
look  into  alternative  solutions  such 
as  car  pooling,  bus  or  train. 

Look  at  alternatives  for 
each  flexible  expense.  You’ll  be 
able  to  see  which  spending  needs 


watching,  which  items  can  be 
pared  and  where  you  can  best  put 
the  savings. 

In  your  budget  planning 
take  into  consideration  seasonal 
fluctuations.  In  winter  the  utility 
bills  will  rise  as  more  fuel  is  needed 
to  heat  the  home.  The  summer  bill 
goes  up  if  you  have  air  condition- 
ing. Vacations  should  also  be 
planned  ahead  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  hit  the  road  other 
budget  items  won’t  suffer.  Christ- 
mas is  the  season  to  be  jolly.  Gifts 
and  holiday  cheer  cost  money.  Plan 
for  them. 

Although  it’s  good  to  plan 
ahead  and  make  an  annual  estimate 
of  each  item,  don’t  try  to  project 
your  flexible  expense  estimates 
more  than  2 or  3 months  ahead. 

Once  income  and  expenses 
are  on  paper,  take  a look  at  your 
savings. 

Savings  needn’t  be  for  re- 
tirement; they  can  be  applied  to 
any  future  needs.  Look  at  savings 
as  a possible  emergency  fund. 

When  devising  a savings 
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According  to 

the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to  maintain  a 
well  balanced  budget,  a family  of  four  with 
an  income  of  $10,000  should  spend  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  of  their  income  for  listed 
items: 


HOUSING  TAXES  CLOTHES  TRANSP  MEDICAL 


21%  11%  8-9%  7-8%  7%  5-6% 

Figures  are  rounded  and  do  not  total  100  percent. 


SECURITY 


MISC. 

LUXURIES 


5-6% 
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The  Food  Basket:  In  1974  prices  were  up 
14.2  percent.  In  1975  a 10  percent  increase 
is  expected,  with  canned  and  processed 
foods  seeing  the  biggest  gain. 


Electricity:  An  18.3  per- 
cent increase  in  1974 
caught  most  people  by 
surprise.  In  1975  the 
cost  is  expected  to  rise 
a further  15  percent  and 
possibly  more. 


Home  Rental:  Up  4.7  percent  in  1974.  An 
increase  of  6 percent  or  more  is  expected 
in  1975,  but  an  increase  in  construction  may 
hold  prices  down. 


Gas  for  Heating:  In 

1974  up  12.4  percent.  In 

1975  another  12  per- 
cent increase  is  expect- 
ed and  it  may  go  higher 
due  to  expected  natural 
gas  shortages. 


1970  1971 


plan,  priorities  are  important.  It 
boils  down  to  wants  versus  needs. 
You  may  need  a new  range  or 
clothes  for  school.  But  do  you 
really  “need”  a new  shotgun?  Do 
you  “need”  a new  car  if  the  old 
bomb  runs  great? 

Suppose  your  old  refrigera- 
tor is  on  its  last  legs  and  you  know 

8 


you’ll  have  to  buy  a new  one  in  3 
or  4 months.  Shop  around  and  find 
out  the  price  of  the  new  one  you 
intend  to  buy.  Decide  how  much 
you  want  to  spend  as  a down  pay- 
ment and  the  amount  to  be  fin- 
anced. Crank  this  information  into 
your  budget.  By  giving  priorities  to 
your  future  needs,  when  the  time 


to  buy  comes  the  money  will  be 
there  and  family  finances  won’t 
crumble. 

Don't  hesitate  to  draw  from 
savings  when  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency does  crop  up.  If  your  car 
breaks  down  and  you  have  the  im- 
mediate need  of  $200,  take  the 
money  from  the  savings  fund.  The 
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Benjamin  Franklin  was  aware  of  the  need 
to  watch  pennies.  In  his  Way  to  Wealth 
he  wrote,  “Beware  of  little  expenses:  A 
small  leak  will  sink  a great  ship.” 


purpose  of  these  savings  is  to  meet 
future  needs,  not  to  see  how  much 
you  can  hoard. 

At  Your  Service.  Once 
you’ve  decided  how  to  manage 
your  money,  don’t  view  the  budget 
as  your  master.  Make  it  serve  you; 
don’t  be  its  servant.  Try  to  live  by 
it  but  be  flexible.  Don't  become 
discouraged  if  you  begin  seeing 
deficits  in  some  categories.  These 
warning  signs  are  what  the  budget 
is  all  about.  When  deficits  crop  up 
find  out  why  and  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect the  cause. 

If  your  monthly  food  budget 
was  estimated  at  $200  but  you  find 
that  you’re  consistently  spending 
$230,  either  increase  your  budget 
allocation  to  $230  or  eat  hot  dogs 
instead  of  steak.  If  utility  costs  are 
too  high,  cut  down  on  their  use.  If 
the  babysitter  is  too  expensive, 
stay  home  more  often.  Use  the  in- 
formation from  your  budget  for  its 
intended  purpose — to  insure  that 
you’re  spending  as  you’ve  planned. 

The  primary  goal  in  any 
budget  is  simple — to  account  for 
your  funds.  You  know  how  much 
was  spent  and  what  you  got  for  the 
money.  By  following  the  budget 
guidelines,  you’ll  know  where  the 
problems  are  and  how  best  to  cope 
with  them. 

Budgets  are  initially  difficult 
to  live  by.  Discipline  is  the  most 
important  trait  when  trying  to  fol- 
low a budget.  If  your  financial  af- 
fairs can’t  be  properly  managed  on 
a salary  of  $6,000,  then  you  proba- 
bly wouldn’t  be  able  to  manage 
with  a $25,000  income  either.  The 
facts  are  simple.  Without  a budget 
and  disciplined  spending  you’ll 
constantly  be  saying  “Where  did 
the  money  go?’’ 

To  make  a budget  work  re- 
quires a commitment — by  yourself 


and  the  entire  family.  It  must  in- 
volve the  husband,  wife  and  kids. 
If  the  husband  sees  a need  to  bud- 
get but  the  wife  shows  little  inter- 
est, then  a budget  is  just  wasted 
time.  The  same  goes  for  husbands 
who  don’t  care.  It  works  both 
ways. 

The  wife  is  the  single  most 
important  cog  in  the  operation  of 
a budget.  She  buys  most  of  the 
food,  keeps  track  of  the  children’s 
clothing  and  school  expenses,  and 
in  many  cases  pays  all  the  bills. 
The  wife  has  to  be  a fully  commit- 
ted member  of  the  budget  team. 

Children  should  also  be  in- 
volved in  the  family  budget. 
They’ll  become  aware  of  house- 
hold expenses  and  hopefully  help 
hold  the  line.  Turning  off  lights 
when  leaving  a room  and  insuring 
that  appliances  are  turned  off  are 
just  two  of  the  many  ways  that 
children  can  help  in  the  family  team 
effort. 

A child  can  be  taught  to 
budget  his  allowance.  There’s  no 
better  way  to  teach  children  good 
money  management. 

Keeping  Track.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  budget  items  to  con- 
trol is  out-of-pocket  expenditures. 
Few  people  count  their  pocket 
money  in  spending  plans  and  have 
little  idea  what  happens  to  it.  If  you 
have  a $600-a-month  salary  and 
$300-a-month  expenses,  you 
should  have  a $300  balance  avail- 
able. Where  does  it  go?  Count  trips 
to  the  grocery  for  milk  and  bread, 
lunches  at  work  and  the  round  of 
beer  you  bought  for  the  boys  after 
work.  These  expenses  mount  up 
over  a period  of  time. 

Put  yourself,  your  wife  and 
other  family  members  on  an  allow- 
ance and  live  within  the  limits.  If 
you  want  something  a little  extra 


next  week,  plan  this  week’s  spend- 
ing so  that  you’ll  have  the  extra 
money. 

Regrettably,  before  the  need 
for  a budget  becomes  apparent 
many  families  are  already  in  deep 
financial  difficulty.  A financial 
crisis  may  be  viewed  as  an  oppor- 
tunity or  a disaster.  It’s  an  oppor- 
tunity when  the  awareness  of  hav- 
ing to  watch  the  dollars  and  cents 
becomes  apparent.  It’s  a crisis 
when  you  spend  more  than  your 
income  allows  and  do  nothing 
about  it. 

Help  at  Hand.  Budgeting 
isn’t  reserved  solely  for  those  with 
financial  problems.  No  matter  what 
your  salary  or  circumstances,  you 
need  a spending  plan  that  tells  you 
exactly  what  happens  to  your 
money. 

For  help  in  planning  a bud- 
get, stop  by  your  Army  Communi- 
ty Services  (ACS)  office.  ACS 
maintains  a budgeting  and  financial 
counseling  service  that  will  look 
into  your  situation  and  recommend 
the  best  type  of  budget  for  you. 
The  counselors  are  volunteers  but 
they  are  people  with  financial 
know-how  and  experience  in 
money  management. 

Credit  Unions  also  offer  fi- 
nancial counseling  for  their 
members.  Most  credit  unions  are 
glad  to  help  you  set  up  a budget. 

Budget  assistance  is  also 
available  from  other  sources. 
Many  of  today’s  full-service  banks 
provide  budget  counseling  and 
there  are  attorneys  who  specialize 
in  financial  matters. 

Effective  budgeting  can  help 
pull  you  through  these  financially 
troubled  times.  Financial  peace  of 
mind  is  not  how  much  you  have  to 
spend,  but  how  you  spend  what 
you  have.  ^ 
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Three  stateside  air  termi- 
nals are  used  by  the  Army 
when  soldiers  and 
their  dependents 
move  overseas. 


MILPERCEN  South?  What’s  that? 

That’s  what  they  call  themselves  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN)  Per- 
sonnel Assistance  Point  (PAP)  at  Charleston  Air  Force 
Base,  S.C. 

Charleston  is  one  of  three  air  terminals  used 
by  the  Army  when  soldiers  and  their  dependents  move 
overseas.  The  other  two  are  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.,  and  McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  N.J.  A PAP  is 
located  at  each  air  terminal. 

PAPs  are  on-the-spot  representatives  of  MIL- 
PERCEN. If  you’re  enroute  to  or  from  an  overseas 
assignment  and  have  a problem,  they’re  the  people 
who  can  help. 

“Our  primary  mission  is  to  remove  travel  im- 
pediments so  people  can  pass  through  here  as  rapidly 
and  as  easily  as  possible,”  says  Major  H.  M.  Smith, 
Charleston  PAP  commander.  “Our  philosophy  is  sim- 
ple— do  whatever  needs  doing  to  solve  a person’s 
problem.” 

“We’re  here  to  help,”  explains  Major  Emil 
Gregg,  Travis  PAP  commander.  “It’s  our  job  to  put 
a smile  on  people’s  faces.” 

As  agents  for  MILPERCEN,  PAPs  are  author- 
ized to  resolve  administrative  problems,  extend  or 
terminate  ordinary  leave,  grant  emergency  leave  and 
issue  orders.  They  also  serve  as  a point  of  contact 


and  information  in  arranging  for  meals,  temporary 
quarters  and  necessary  financial  aid. 

PAPs  also  monitor  the  personnel  movement 
system  and  serve  as  a communications  link  between 
soldier-travelers  and  MILPERCEN.  If,  as  a last  re- 
sort, MILPERCEN  finds  it  necessary  to  switch  a 
soldier’s  assignment  while  he’s  enroute  and  send  him 
to  a different  location,  the  PAPs  can  do  it. 

Before  PAPs  were  established,  the  best  a sol- 
dier could  hope  for  if  a problem  came  up  while  he 
was  in  a transient  status  was  temporary  attachment 
to  a nearby  post.  Then  he  just  waited  while  his  paper- 
work was  being  processed.  It  took  time  and  didn’t 
always  solve  the  soldier’s  problem. 

PAPs  are  trying  to  eliminate  the  long  wait.  PAP 
people  respond  immediately  when  a soldier  comes  to 
them  with  a problem,  and  they  have  the  authority  to 
get  things  done.  The  soldier-traveler  is  assured  of  a 
prompt,  personalized  solution  to  his  dilemma. 

PAPs  may  sound  like  a “management  by 
crisis”  operation.  Well,  they  are.  “We’re  here  to  react 
to  problems,”  says  Chief  Warrant  Officer  John  Mor- 
rison of  the  Charleston  PAP.  “We’re  policemen  and 
firefighters.  We  police  the  system,  trying  to  improve 
it  and  put  out  fires  every  day.”  The  fires  are  unex- 
pected problems  that  crop  up  while  a soldier  is  in  a 
transient  status. 

A PAP  service  counter  at  each  of  the  three 
terminals  is  open  7 days  a week,  24-hours-a-day. 
There’s  always  someone  there  to  help  an  Army-spon- 
sored traveler  with  his  problem. 

Between  15  to  20  percent  of  all  travelers  pass- 
ing through  the  Charleston,  Travis  and  McGuire  AFB 
terminals  have  problems  that  come  to  PAP’s  attention. 
The  most  commonly  reported  problem  is  late  arrivals: 
soldiers  missing  their  port  call. 

“If  a soldier  comes  through  here  on  his  way 
out  and  on  time  and  has  no  problems,  we  may  never 
see  him,”  says  Staff  Sergeant  Paul  Eickholt,  NCOIC 
of  the  PAP  service  counter  at  Charleston.  “But  if  he’s 
late,  he  has  to  check  in  with  us.  We  interview  him 
and  have  him  fill  out  a late  report.  This  establishes 
the  time  of  arrival  and  reason  for  delay.” 

If  the  delay  was  unavoidable  or  the  govern- 
ment’s fault,  the  traveler  is  placed  on  a standby  status 
and  moved  out  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  delay  was 
his  own  fault,  a report  is  forwarded  to  the  soldier’s 
gaining  commander.  Effective  last  month,  PAP  com- 
manders began  exercising  their  Article  15  jurisdiction 
over  those  transient  soldiers  who  warrant  disciplinary 
action. 

A survey  taken  at  Charleston  showed  that  6.6 
percent  of  the  scheduled  port  calls  were  missed. 
“Misunderstanding  instructions”  says  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Bobby  Wallace,  McGuire  PAP  commander, 
“is  the  main  reason  soldiers  are  late.  That’s  our 
biggest  problem.” 

Generally,  soldiers  who  arrive  at  the  terminal 
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are  young,  just  out  of  Advanced  Individual  Training 
and  completing  their  leave  before  going  overseas. 
They  receive  the  standard  out-processing  briefings  at 
their  losing  command,  but  their  minds  are  set  on  going 
home.  The  information  they’re  being  given  doesn’t 
really  sink  in. 

They’re  inexperienced  travelers.  Some  don’t 
know  that  they  should  make  their  airline  reservations 
as  soon  as  they  get  a port  call.  They  may  not  even 
know  reservations  are  needed;  instead,  they  may  as- 
sume catching  a plane  is  just  like  catching  a bus. 

When  the  soldier  arrives  at  Charleston,  San 
Francisco  or  Philadelphia — depending  on  the  port 
call — he  encounters  another  potential  problem.  He’s 
got  to  get  from  the  commercial  airport  to  the  Air  Force 
base.  Chances  are,  that  wasn’t  planned  for  either. 

PAPs  solve  a lot  of  problems  inexperienced 
soldiers  encounter.  For  example,  if  the  dates  on  a 
soldier’s  orders.  Military  Travel  Authorization  (MTA) 
and  leave  forms  don’t  all  agree,  he  may  not  know 
when  he’s  supposed  to  be  where.  Because  he  doesn’t 
understand  which  dates  have  priority,  and  because 
someone  at  his  losing  command  failed  to  coordinate 
the  soldier’s  leave,  port  call  and  reporting  dates,  he 
can  easily  get  mixed  up. 

Even  a detail  like  military  time  can  sometimes 
confuse  a new  soldier.  He  may  forget  how  the  24-hour 
clock  works  and  make  a mistake  computing  the  time 
he’s  due  to  report. 

“We’re  not  saying  you  should  plan  on  arriving 
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way  ahead  of  time,”  says  CW3  Morrison.  “Billeting 
and  messing  facilities  are  extremely  limited,  and  a 
soldier  who  comes  in  early  may  find  himself  renting 
a motel  room  off -post  or  sleeping  in  the  terminal. 

“We  realize  that  the  commercial  travel  sched- 
ules and  those  ‘no  earlier  than/no  later  than’  reporting 
times  on  the  MTAs  sometimes  conflict.  It’s  definitely 
better  to  be  early.” 


SOLDIERS 


The  soldier  arriving  within  the  specified  time 
frame  will  be  provided  with  billets  on  the  air  base 
or  off  post.  But  if  he  gets  there  too  early,  billeting 
will  be  at  his  own  expense. 

Situations  frequently  come  up  which  warrant 
emergency  leave.  No  problem  for  the  PAPs — they 
contact  the  Red  Cross  for  verification,  type  the  orders 
and  the  soldier’s  on  his  way. 

“We’ve  had  situations  where  a soldier  would 
already  be  on  the  plane,”  recalls  Les  Parker,  a Red 
Cross  worker  at  the  Charleston  terminal.  “We’d  call 
and  get  him  off  the  plane.  By  the  time  he  walked 
across  the  street  to  the  office,  PAP  had  his  orders 
ready  and  was  set  to  help  him  with  travel  arrange- 
ments. They  work  fast.” 

Then  there  are  those  grey  areas,  circumstances 
which  may  or  may  not  be  unavoidable,  but  which  still 
cause  a soldier  to  be  late  for  his  port  call.  A soldier 
allows  ample  time  to  drive  to  the  terminal,  but  on  the 
way  his  engine  blows  up.  A phone  call  to  PAP  can 
get  advice  and  keep  him  out  of  trouble  with  the  Army. 

A missed  connection  can  cost  the  Army  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  dollars  to  move  the  soldier  over- 
seas. This  is  no  matter  to  be  lightly  dismissed.  “A 
guy  can’t  just  give  us  a sad  story  and  expect  to  get 
over,”  warns  CW3  Morrison.  “That  won’t  work.  But 
if  there’s  a problem  or  an  emergency  situation,  we’re 
here  to  help  him  cope  with  it.” 

PAPs  handle  all  kinds  of  problems — from  ar- 
ranging an  emergency  loan  from  the  Red  Cross  to 
threatened  suicide.  All  actions  are  targeted  toward 
helping  the  soldier.  If  luggage  is  delayed,  PAPs  can 
either  forward  the  items  when  they  arrive  or  authorize 
the  soldier  to  wait  for  them. 

They  do  a lot  of  counseling,  too.  People  some- 
times have  anxieties  about  leaving  the  country,  or 
about  the  Army,  or  even  themselves.  Any  number  of 
distressing  circumstances  can  have  a person  upset, 
and  leaving  the  country  only  intensifies  them. 

“We  sit  down  and  talk  to  the  person,”  says 
CW3  Morrison.  “We  care.  We  do  what  we  can  to 
help. 

“If  there’s  a problem  at  home — maybe  the 
soldier’s  parents  are  in  poor  health — we  contact  the 
local  Red  Cross  and  ask  them  to  help.  We  let  the 
soldier  know  that  someone  will  be  looking  out  for  his 
family  while  he’s  gone.  That  eases  his  mind.  He  can 
go  ahead  to  the  new  assignment  knowing  things  are 
all  right.” 

“We  had  a fellow  in  here  who  just  didn’t  want 
to  go  to  Korea,”  says  MAJ  Gregg.  “He  finally  showed 
up  late,  and  we  counseled  him.  We  called  his  mother 
and  let  her  know  he  was  here.  He  talked  to  her, 
and  finally  got  everything  straightened  out  in  his 
own  mind  before  going  on  to  Korea. 

“We  called  his  mother  back  and  told  her  if  she 
didn’t  hear  from  him  in  a couple  of  days,  to  let  us 
know.  We’d  verify  he  did  arrive  all  right.  She  really 
appreciated  that.  These  are  some  of  the  things  we  do. 
It’s  our  job  to  help  people,  to  put  a smile  on  their 


faces.” 

In  addition  to  helping  transient  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  PAPs  come  through  for  the  local 
Army  community,  too.  They’re  a point-of -contact  for 
retirees,  dependents  and  other  Army  members  in  the 
area. 

“We’re  the  nearest  Army  representatives,” 
says  MAJ  Smith.  “People  come  to  us  when  they  have 
a problem.  We’re  here  to  help  them.  We  make  ID 
cards,  help  straighten  out  mix-ups  with  the  Veterans 
Administration — just  about  anything  that  comes 
along.  If  we  can  help,  we  will.” 

Ideally,  if  everything  worked  according  to  plan, 
the  personnel  processing  and  movement  system  would 
be  so  responsive  there  wouldn’t  be  any  need  for 
Personnel  Assistance  Points. 

“One  of  our  missions,  as  we  see  it,  is  to 
identify  problems,  then  go  back  to  the  source  and  try 
to  eliminate  the  cause,”  says  MAJ  Smith.  “We’d  like 
to  put  ourselves  out  of  business,  maybe  just  have  a 


The  PAP  system  works,  but  there’s  often  a few  hours  of 
waiting  at  the  terminal. 

direct  line  to  MILPERCEN  in  the  terminal.  Then  if 
a soldier  had  an  unusual  problem  he  could  call  direct 
and  get  it  resolved.” 

That  sort  of  personnel  system  is  a long  way 
from  reality.  But  it’s  encouraging  to  know  that  in  the 
meantime  the  Personnel  Assistance  Points  are  around. 
It’s  even  more  encouraging  to  hear  someone  like  Red 
Cross  representative  Les  Parker  say,  “The  PAP 
people  never  ‘go  out  of  their  way’  to  help  a soldier 
because  nothing  is  out  of  their  way.  They  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  solve  a problem.” 

People  serving  people — that’s  PAPs.  M 
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ARMY  BIRTHDA1 

Story  and  photos  by  HOLLYWOOD  and  Beverly  Hills  aren’t  noted  for  sedate  celebrations 

CRT  Larry  J-  Myers  nor  WOuld  an  extravaganza  there  surprise  anyone.  But  it  wasn’t  a motion 

picture  premiere  or  movie  star  testimonial  that  brought  1,500  people  to 
a Beverly  Hills  hotel  ballroom  for  a party  on  June  14.  The  night  belonged 
to  a living  legend  and  to  an  institution  celebrating  its  200th  birthday. 

For  the  United  States  Army  it  was  a gala  affair  commemorating 
two  centuries  of  service  to  the  nation.  For  television  and  motion  picture 
personalities,  socialites,  and  industrial  and  military  leaders  attending,  it 
was  also  an  evening  to  honor  stars.  The  stars  numbered  five  and  formed 
a circle  on  the  mess  jacket  of  General  of  the  Army  Omar  Nelson  Bradley, 
the  guest  of  honor. 

Hosting  the  Army  Bicentennial  Ball  in  California  was  the  Los 
Angeles  Chapter,  Association  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  evening 
included  an  Army  art  exhibit,  presentation  of  original  oil  paintings,  dining 
and  dancing.  The  highlight  was  a star-studded  program  of  entertainment 
and  Army  lore. 

Printed  programs  colorfully  depicted  the  Army’s  history  from  1775 
to  1975.  The  live  program  on  stage  made  a production  of  that  rich  history. 
Setting  the  mood,  the  voice  of  Gisele  MacKenzie  filled  the  ballroom  as 
she  sang  the  National  Anthem.  Cardinal  Timothy  Manning  offered  the 
invocation. 

Before  a backdrop  of  oversized  campaign  ribbons  hanging  from 
ceiling  to  floor  and  a huge  replica  of  the  official  Army  Bicentennial  logo, 
the  program  unfolded.  Lights  dimmed  and  the  Freddy  Martin  band  played 
a military  fanfare. 

The  Army’s  history,  in  word  and  song,  followed.  Each  major  period 
of  Army  contributions  to  the  country  was  highlighted  on  stage.  Narrated 
by  actor  and  former  West  Point  cadet  Jerry  Fogel,  the  program  featured 
Buddy  Ebsen,  Iron  Eyes  Cody,  Frank  McCarthy,  Don  DeFore,  Kathleen 
Nolan,  Tournament  of  Roses  queen  Robbin  Carr,  The  Young  Americans 
singing  group  and  Sammy  Davis,  Jr. 

During  the  World  War  II  segment  of  the  program,  McCarthy, 
secretary  of  the  general  staff  for  General  George  Marshall  and  award 
winning  producer  of  the  movie  “Patton,”  paid  tribute  to  GA  Bradley. 

After  commemorating  the  Army’s  role  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  it  ' 
was  again  GA  Bradley’s  turn  for  the  spotlight.  A birthday  cake  with  200 
candles  was  wheeled  in.  With  saber  in  hand,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
Army  cut  the  cake.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Norman  R.  Augustine 
then  read  a letter  from  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  ball.  President  Gerald 
Ford.  AUSA  chapter  president  Dr.  William  B.  Simecka  presented  GA 
Bradley  with  a silver  excalibur  set  in  a rock  of  cut  crystal. 

The  Army  also  increased  its  ranks  that  evening.  On  the  stage,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  seven 
young  ROTC  distinguished  military  graduates  of  California.  Kathleen 
Nolan  and  Robbin  Carr  paid  tribute  to  the  women  of  the  service  and 
Army  wives.  No  one  was  forgotten.  I 

The  ebullient  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  and  vibrant  Young  Americans 
group  furnished  a lively  close  to  the  show.  The  Army  had  its  birthday 
bash — Hollywood  style. 
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SOLDIERS 


General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
left,  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  Army 
Bicentennial  Ball.  Above,  Carleton 
Young  announces  distinguished  guests. 


Above,  Lorri  Gerstel  introduces  artist 
Jaroslav  Gebr  who  presented  “Van- 
guard of  Freedom"  painting  to  the  Army. 
Iron  Eyes  Cody,  below  left,  and  Kathleen 
Nolan  were  among  celebrities  on  the 
program.  Below  right,  this  excalibur  was 
presented  to  GA  Bradley  by  Los  Angeles 
Chapter,  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army. 
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Below,  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  captivates  the  crowd  with  his 
songs.  Series  of  scenes,  right,  highlighted  periods  of 
Army  history. 
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Bottom  row:  Celebrity  guests  included  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Jr.,  far 
left.  Center,  The  Young  Americans  singing  group  entertains. 
Above,  actor  and  former  West  Point  cadet  Jerry  Fogel  narrated 
the  salute  to  the  Army.  A 
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SOLDIERS 


TODAY’S  ARMY  is  changing  and  so  is  the 
face  and  figure  of  the  American  soldier. 
Those  stubble-faced,  foot-slogging  draf- 
tees, Willie  and  Joe,  in  Bill  Mauldin’s  car- 
toons have  yielded  to  an  all-volunteer 
force.  And  within  that  force,  the  male 
image  is  increasingly  mirrored  by  feminine 
faces  in  many  jobs  throughout  the  Army. 

Right  now,  the  feminine  contingent 
makes  up  more  than  5 percent  of  the  Army’s 
total  force — highest  in  peacetime  history. 
That  figure  is  expected  to  increase  within 
the  next  3 years.  A goal  of  50,000  Army 
women  in  uniform  is  projected. 

Women  now  fill  hundreds  of  Army 
jobs — as  truck  drivers,  military  poli- 
cewomen, mechanics,  parachute  riggers 
and  many  other  traditionally  masculine  ac- 
tivities. Only  the  combat  arms  remain  as 
the  final  stronghold  of  male  exclusivity. 

Women  soldiers  carry  their  share  of 
the  load.  Femininity  doesn’t  necessarily 
equal  helplessness.  Today’s  woman  soldier 
undergoes  more  rigorous  training  than  ever 
before  to  help  her  prepare  for  more  varied 
and  exacting  assignments. 

At  Forts  McClellan,  Ala.,  and  Jack- 
son,  S.C.,  you'll  find  women  recruits  in 
fatigues  and  boots,  going  through  “new  and 
improved’’  basic  training  (BT)  under  scru- 
tiny of  men  and  women  drill  sergeants. 

Women’s  Army  Corps  (WAC)  basic 
training  isn’t  just  a matter  of  daily  inspec- 
tions and  classroom  instruction  with  some 
drill  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  It  now 
includes  strenuous  exercises  and  manda- 
tory defensive  training  with  the  M16  rifle. 

While  qualifying  with  the  M16  is  one 
of  the  goals  of  WAC  training,  it’s  not  man- 
datory for  graduation  from  basic.  Howev- 
er, weapons  qualification  is  mandatory  for 
reenlistment.  Since  the  requirement  was 
established  in  July,  99  percent  of  the 
women  eligible  to  fire  have  qualified. 

Why  is  intensive  training  necessary? 

SPECIALIST  5 MIKE  ABRAMS  is  assigned  to  the  Information 
Office,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 


Captain  Stephen  L.  Weisel,  chief  of  Cur- 
riculum Evaluation  Branch  at  the  WAC 
Center  and  School  (USWACCS),  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan, points  out,  “The  WAC  role  in  the 
Army  has  changed  from  what  it  was  2 years 
ago.  Because  of  changing  roles  we  found 
that  our  graduates  weren’t  as  qualified  as 
their  male  counterparts.  The  classroom 
emphasis  that  was  OK  for  clerical  type  jobs 
has  been  changed  to  a hands-on,  get-out- 
and-do-it  approach.” 

Before  many  of  the  changes  were 
put  into  effect,  male  drill  sergeants  were 
assigned  to  augment  the  female  drill  ser- 
geant staff.  The  “invasion”  helps  the 
training  program.  “The  presence  of  men 
in  the  unit  has  a good  effect,”  says  CPT 
Weisel.  “It  helps  the  women  remember 
that  they’re  women.  And  it  also  gives 
the  male  drill  sergeant  a new  perspec- 
tive on  basic  training.” 

Senior  Drill  Sergeant  (SFC) 

James  E.  Adams  says,  “We  can  ‘tell’ 
the  women  trainees  what  to  do 
and  they’ll  do  it.  The  approach  is 
a little  different  from  the  way  we  us- 
ually treat  the  guys  in  basic  training.” 
Physical  training  (PT)  repre- 
sents an  important  part  of  basic  train- 
ing and  is  much  more  rigorous  than  before. 
The  work  of  the  drill  sergeants  is  also  more 
strenuous.  Drill  Sergeant  (SGT)  Shirley  D. 
Fickling  says,  “Today’s  PT  is  more  inten- 
sive and  harder  than  when  I went  through. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  bivouac,  no  M16 
rifle  training.  PT  was  different,  and  so  was 
the  physical  fitness  test.” 

How  does  the  new  and  improved 
WAC  Basic  Training  differ  in  its  main 
aspects — PT,  bivouac  and  rifle  training — 
compared  to  a few  years  ago? 

First,  there’s  PT.  Its  difficulty 
usually  depends  on  the  physical  fitness  of 
the  trainee.  First  Lieutenant  Sue  M.  Phil- 
lips, training  officer.  Company  C,  1st  Bat- 
talion, says,  “PT  is  more  difficult  for  some 
than  for  others.  As  civilians,  many  of  the 
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girls  weren’t  physically  as  active  as  the 
males  in  organized  sports  activities.”  Also, 
1LT  Phillips  notes,  “Now  that  women  are 
competing  with  males,  PT  had  to  become 
more  strenuous  so  they  could  compete 
equally.” 

WAC  PT  consists  of  modified  push- 
ups, sit-ups  and  running  a half  mile  in  less 
than  4 minutes,  45  seconds.  There's  the 
same  run,  dodge  and  jump  used  for  male 
training,  to  be  run  in  28.5  seconds  or  less. 
The  trainees  also  have  to  run  an  obstacle 
course.  This  consists  of  jumping  a 6-foot 
ditch,  climbing  horizontal  bars,  getting  over 
a 5V^-foot  wall,  log  walking  and  snaking 
under  simulated  barbed  wire. 

The  obstacle  course  is  something 
women  trainees  wouldn't  have  faced  a few 
years  ago.  Now  they  take  it  in  stride — par- 
ticularly when  working  up  the  speed  and 
distance  to  get  over  the  5’/2-foot  wall. 

PT  is  scheduled  every  training  day. 
SGT  Fickling  finds  the  PT  load  is  about 
right.  “The  women  work  at  it  and  it  shows. 
Besides,  I don’t  know  where  more  time 
for  PT  could  be  found,”  she  says. 

Trainees  have  different  views  on  the 
PT  requirement.  Private  First  Class  Susan 
C.  Versaw  thinks  “PT  could  be  a little 
harder,  at  least  for  me.  I'd  prefer  to  do  a 


regular  push-up  rather  than  the  modified 
one.  But  not  everyone  feels  the  same.” 

Private  Edith  D.  Davis,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  “PT  is  work.  I guess  I wasn't 
in  shape  when  1 came  in,  but  I’ll  be  in  much 
better  shape  when  I leave.” 

And  then  there's  the  anonymous 
trainee  a few  cycles  back  who  gained  an 
instant  place  in  history  when  she  declared, 
“The  only  thing  I don't  like  about  PT  are 
the  rest  breaks.” 

Bivouac.  Over  the  years  bivouac 
has  been  extended  from  1 day  and  night 
to  the  present  3 days.  Women  basic  train- 
ees now  spend  3 days  and  2 nights  in  the 
field,  camping  in  shelter-half  tents  which 
they’ve  pitched.  While  in  the  field  they 
learn  defensive  tactics  and  perimeter 
guard — skills  that  may  be  necessary  in 
combat  support  units  or  on  field  exercises. 
Other  training  includes  simulated  nuclear, 
artillery  and  gas  attacks,  foxhole  digging 
and  night  marches. 

“According  to  questionnaire  sur- 
veys,” says  CPT  Weisel,  “bivouac  is  one 
of  the  things  the  women  like  most  about 
their  training  at  Fort  McClellan.”  Private 
Theresa  A.  Malcolm  likes  bivouac  because 
“It  offers  a chance  to  get  into  the  forest. 
It’s  a change  from  the  regular  and  some- 
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Field  training  takes 
place  in  summer  and 
winter,  rain  or  shine. 


times  boring  routine  of  basic  training.” 

The  bivouac  experience  and  knowl- 
edge gained  from  this  type  training,  plus 
the  expertise  evidenced  by  their  marks- 
manship badges,  makes  the  women  trainees 
feel  more  a part  of  the  real  Army. 

Rifle  Firing.  M16  rifle  training  is  one 
of  the  recent  innovations  in  WAC  BT. 
“The  training  stresses  basically  the  same 
soldierly  skills  as  in  men’s  BCT,”  says  CPT 
Weisel,  “with  the  exception  that  we  always 
keep  in  mind  that  women  aren’t  going  to 
play  a combat  role.  The  training  is  designed 
to  enable  them  to  defend  themselves.” 

Women  spend  40  hours  in  develop- 
ing the  skill  to  fire  the  M16  rifle  whereas 
72-76  hours  are  allocated  for  men.  Women 
accomplish  weapons  familiarization,  zero- 
ing, record  fire  and  night  fire.  Under  the 
voluntary  system,  nearly  all  women  in 
basic  participated.  Of  those,  91  percent 
qualified  with  the  M16. 

WAC  rifle  training  is  purely  defen- 
sive in  nature.  Four  firing  positions  are 
taught — foxhole,  standing;  kneeling,  un- 
supported; prone,  supported;  and  rapid 
fire.  The  defensive  training  is  stationary  as 
opposed  to  the  male  training  which  stresses 


“moving  out”  with  the  weapon.  The 
women  do  learn  assault  tactics. 

Many  range  instructors  feel  that 
women  trainees  are  easier  to  instruct  than 
males.  “The  girls  don’t  bring  any  bad 
habits  with  them.  And  they’re  more  in- 
clined to  follow  instructions  in  weapons 
training.  Most  of  the  women  aren’t  embar- 
rassed to  admit  they’re  afraid  of  the 
weapon  and  therefore  are  easier  to  teach.” 
Most  of  the  women  like  the  weapons 
training.  “According  to  our  survey,”  says 
CPT  Weisel,  “next  to  bivouac,  training 
with  the  M16  is  the  part  of  BT  the  women 
like  best.” 

Traineees  bear  this  out.  Private 
Darlene  M.  Mazon  says,  “I  really  liked  the 
training  with  the  M16.  I was  a little  afraid 
at  first,  but  now  I’d  feel  confident  enough 
to  go  out  and  fight  for  my  country  if  a war 
started.” 

Private  Gloria  N.  McGraw  adds, 
“Everyone  in  our  company  qualified  with 
the  rifle  and  we’re  proud  of  that.” 

Spirit.  While  women’s  basic  training 
is  a little  different  from  that  of  the  men’s, 
there’s  a marked  difference  apparent  to 
anyone  entering  a WAC  training  area.  It’s 
the  spirit  in  each  company  of  trainees.  The 
esprit  springs  up  quickly  and  usually  lasts 
throughout  the  training  cycle. 

In  the  barracks  living  of  basic  train- 
ing, a unity  of  spirit  soon  develops  that 
carries  over  into  training.  The  forty  or  so 
women  training  together  want  to  graduate 
with  all  their  friends  so  they  all  pull  to- 
gether. They  pat  each  other  on  the  back, 
cheer  one  another  to  the  finish  line,  and 
offer  points  that  may  help  in  scoring  extra 
hits  on  the  firing  range. 

This  camaraderie  is  also  expressed 
in  a spirit  for  the  Army.  Says  Private  First 
Class  Cheryl  A.  Sutton,  “We’re  not  soft, 
but  some  people  are  inclined  to  pat  us  on 
the  head  and  not  take  us  seriously.  We’re 
serious  and  we’re  Army.” 

Private  Donna  J.  Cheney  says,  “I’m 
proud  to  be  in  the  Army  and  it’s  more  than 
just  patriotism.  Even  though  some  civilians 
have  some  weird  ideas  about  what  kind  of 
people  Wacs  are,  that’s  their  own  mis- 
conception. As  for  me,  I know  what  I am 
and  I try  to  do  the  best  I can.” 

As  CPT  Weisel  sums  it  up,  “I  think 
these  young  women  know  what  to  expect 
when  they  get  here  and  they  want  the  chal- 
lenge. They’re  willing  to  work  for  what 
they  want.  And  above  all  they  want  to 
be  good  soldiers.”  £ 
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“E4IR” 

EXCHANGE 
-A  BRITISH 
V\EW 

2LT  John  Eagles 

IT  WAS  a “fair”  exchange  for  Women’s 
Royal  Army  Corps  (WRAC)  members 
Captain  Claire  Montanaro  and  First  Lieu- 
tenant Prue  Samson.  They  chose  to  switch 
places  with  two  women  counterparts  of  the 
U.S.  Army.  For  the  past  6 months  they’ve 
been  assigned  to  the  Women's  Army  Corps 
Center  and  School,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
1LT  Samson  is  the  executive  officer  of 
Company  A,  2d  WAC  Basic  Training  Bat- 
talion, and  CPT  Montanaro  is  with  the  Of- 
ficer Education  Department. 

The  British  officers  have  noticed 
some  differences  in  women’s  training  in 
their  respective  armies.  “On  one  of  the 
first  Saturdays  we  were  here,  we  had  to  go 
to  the  firing  range  to  qualify  with  the  M16,” 
says  CPT  Montanaro.  “In  the  WRAC, 
none  of  us  usually  handles  weapons,  so  that 
was  quite  an  exciting  way  to  begin  our  stay 
with  the  Army  over  here.” 

Most  of  CPT  Montanaro’s  duties  in- 
volve classroom  work  with  new  women 
officers,  plus  a field  training  exercise  during 
each  1 1-week  class.  “It’s  somewhat  ironic 
that  I’m  teaching  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense courses  to  the  student  officers,”  she 
says.  “Right  now.  I’m  teaching  the  stu- 
dents about  the  American  Revolution.  It’s 
sort  of  a joke  around  the  office.” 

1LT  Samson  comes  in  contact  with 
the  WAC  trainees  on  a daily  basis.  As 
executive  officer  and  company  training  of- 
ficer, she  helps  her  people  with  personal 
problems.  Her  additional  duties  include 
acting  as  supply  officer,  security  officer, 
and  fire  officer  of  her  company.  “I  like 
working  with  the  kids  far  more  than  just 
sitting  behind  a desk,”  she  says. 

SECOND  LIEUTENANT  JOHN  EAGLES  is  assigned  to  the  Informa- 
tion Office,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 


With  WAC  Center  and  School  Commander  COL  Shirley  Heinze 
(center)  are  British  officers  CPT  Claire  Montanaro  (left)  and 
1LT  Prue  Samson. 


“When  I get  new  people  in  the  com- 
pany, I make  sure  to  tell  them  the  dif- 
ferences in  our  uniforms  and  the  way  I 
march  and  salute,”  says  1LT  Samson,  “but 
every  once  in  a while  I’ll  notice  a few  of 
them  swinging  their  arms  like  I do.” 

She  also  finds  the  cadence  calls  in- 
teresting. In  England,  WRAC  trainees  are 
taught  to  keep  head  and  eyes  forward  and 
not  to  say  a word. 

“Over  there  we  don’t  go  on  route 
marches,  so  this  too  is  a completely  new 
experience  for  me.  Actually,  I rather  enjoy 
them.” 

CPT  Montanaro  is  also  involved 
with  training,  but  more  in  a classroom  set- 
ting. As  an  instructor  in  the  education 
department,  she  deals  with  all  the  future 
women  officers.  “I  really  enjoy  being  an 
advisor  to  the  class  members,”  she  says. 

The  job  keeps  her  busy.  “One  week 
we’ll  be  in  the  classroom,  the  next  week 
we  could  be  on  the  firing  range,  and  then 
we  might  be  going  on  a field  training  exer- 
cise. The  variety  makes  the  job  exciting.” 

CPT  Montanaro  points  out  that  the 
men  of  the  British  Army  are  paid  more  than 
the  women.  “All  men  receive  what  is  called 
an  ’X-factor’  for,  among  other  things,  haz- 
ardous duty  and  general  inconveniences 
incurred  during  service  no  matter  if  they’re 
in  a combat  zone  or  not.  Women  just  don’t 
get  it.” 

She  also  notices  differences  in  phys- 
ical training  between  the  two  armies. 
“There  is  much  more  emphasis  on  physical 
fitness  and  endurance  over  here  than  in  the 
British  Army,”  she  says.  “The  WRAC 
doesn’t  insist  on  route  marches  and  physi- 
cal training  like  the  U.S.  Army  does,  but 
that  too  is  changing.”  £ 
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FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


WHAT  A WAY  TO  GO! 

With  pontoon  fenders,  hidden 
headlights  and  vented  hood , it 
can  only  be  a 1936  Cord  810. 
The  paint  was  mixed  by  the 
owners  to  reproduce  the  orig- 
inal color . 


Moving  inside , you  notice  the 
chromed  instrument  panel,  clus- 
ter gear  shift,  tachometer,  wind- 
out  windshield  and  concealed 
door  hinges.  It's  a prize  win- 
ner and  the  result  of  7 years  of 
painstaking  labor. 


"When  you  work  on  a car , 
tear  it  down  to  the  frame  and 
literally  rebuild  it,  you  stamp 
yourself  on  the  car,"  says  Maj- 
or Charles  S.  Rawlings,  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md  . "It's 
a love  affair . " 

Exit  happy  car  owners. 


THE  LUMBERJACKS 

Who  thinks  about  snow  in 
July?  Normally  no  one;  but  this 
year  throughout  Germany  that's 
about  all  the  forestmeisters  had 
on  their  minds . 

Because  of  the  heavy  snows 
on  March  19  and  20,  hundreds 
of  acres  of  trees  had  fallen  in 
state-owned  forests  around  Ger- 
many . One  of  the  most  heavily 
damaged  was  the  Hochspeyer 
State  Forest  near  Kaiserslautern. 

In  early  July  the  forestmeister 
went  to  the  1st  Support  Brigade 
for  help . 


On  July  10,  twenty  men  from 
the  91st  Maintenance  Company 
and  94th  Military  Police  Battal- 
ion began  clearing  the  forest  as 
a community  assistance  project. 
Sawing,  trimming  and  stacking, 
the  mechanics,  engineers  and 
MPs  soon  got  the  lumberjacking 
spirit.  In  fact,  it  soon  became 
a contest  to  see  who  could  clear 
the  most.  During  the  next  2 
weeks,  the  men  cleared  nearly 
3 acres  of  the  fallen  timber. 

According  to  Specialist  4 Rus- 
sel W.  Williams  who  served  as 
NCOIC  of  the  group,  "This  type 
of  thing  is  a great  morale  boost- 
er. It  gave  us  all  a change  of 
pace  from  the  normal  work  rou- 
tine. It  made  me  feel  like  I was 
back  home  in  Montana." 


ABOVE  ALL,  REMAIN  CALM 

Occasionally  one  of  the  Ar- 
my's magnificent  flying  mach- 
ines makes  an  unscheduled 
landing  in  a tropical  marshland 
where  little  creatures  crawl . 

But  be  not  afraid  . Snakes 
are  not  as  evil  as  commonly  be- 
lieved--of  the  7,000  people  bitten 
each  year  by  venomous  snakes, 
only  about  15  die.  In  fact,  the 
common  honey  bee  accounts  for 
more  deaths  (35  to  40)  per  year 
in  the  U.S. 

When  a snake  encounters 
a human,  it  will  first  try  to 
escape.  If  trapped,  it  will  in- 
timidate by  rattling , hooding 
and  hissing.  It  will  bite  only 
as  a last  resort . 

The  Army's  helicopter  pilots 
are  getting  the  word  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Aviation  Test  Board,  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.  , from  expert  her- 
petologists . The  knowledge 
should  be  reassuring  when  you 
are  confronted  by  a rattler , 
cottonmouth , copperhead  or 
coral  snake. 

CW3  Peter  McHugh  shows 
helicopter  pilots  have  no  fear  of 
the  hissing,  rattling  creatures 
as  he  takes  them  on . 

So  if  one  day  you  come  face- 
to-face  with  a snake  with  verti- 
cal, elliptical  pupils  in  his  eyes, 
call  for  a helicopter  pilot . Or 
if  none  is  around — run  like  hell. 


LIKE  FATHER— LIKE  SON 


Major  Nate  Foster,  1st  Armor- 
ed Division  Artillery,  is  an  en- 
thusiast when  it  comes  to 
weightlifting.  So  is  his  son, 
Curly . 


MAJ  Foster  currently  holds 
all  four  of  the  USAREUR  Middle 
Heavyweight  Class  records  as 
well  as  two  of  the  best  of  any 
class  category. 


Six-year-old,  56-pound 
Curly,  lifting  in  his  first  power 
weight  lifting  meet,  recently 
set  four  new  records  in  the 
114-pound  weight  class. 


IN  A 52-TON  MONSTER 


What's  a woman  like  you  do- 
ing in  a place  like  this?  Driv- 
ing, of  course.  Specialist  4 
Debra  Houghton  is  a certified 
tank  driver  at  the  U .S  . Army 
Tank- Automotive  Command, 
Warren,  Mich.  She  uses  a 
6-inch  booster  seat  to  give  her 
better  visibility  in  the  M60A1 
tanks . 


EAT  YOUR 

This  one  is  for  the  women . 

G.G.,  "Glamour  Grunt,"  alias 
Sergeant  Michael  Montoya,  ap- 
pears as  a model  for  the  Army's 
new  reenlistment  campaign  . He 
is  now  serving  proudly  with  A 
Company,  2d  Rn,  17th  Infantry, 


HEART  OUT 

Fort  Ord , Calif. 

"I'm  a field  soldier,  not  a 
'garra-trooper , '"  says  SGT 
Montoya.  Expecting  plenty  raz- 
zing on  the  heels  of  his  newly- 
found  fame,  G.G.  will  only  say, 
"Eat  your  heart  out,  baby." 


THAN  NEW 

Story  and  photos  by  SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


THEY  SIT  there  in  the  warm  morning  sun  as  if  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  Some  have  names  like  Susy  Q,  Ramblin'  Woman, 
Hell’s  Angel  and  Snoopy  II,  painted  on  their  sides.  Some  are 
burned-out  and  rusted,  their  fenders  and  road  wheels  twisted  into 
grotesque  shapes.  Others  look  as  though  they  could  be  started  up 
and  driven  away.  But  closer  inspection  shows  that  all  have  had 
years  of  hard  service,  fired  many  rounds  and  have  traveled  many 
miles.  Row  after  row  of  the  mechanical  giants  await  their  turn  to 
be  rebuilt  and  returned  to  duty. 

The  stillness  is  broken  by  men’s  voices  and  the  whine  of 
an  electric  starter.  An  engine  starts  with  a rumble  and  a huge  crane 
moves  down  a row  of  lifeless  tanks. 

The  crane  stops  over  Number  588.  Giant  hooks  and  thick 
cables  are  carefully  attached.  Fifty  tons  of  steel  are  hoisted  and 
gently  placed  on  a transporter  truck.  The  cables  are  unhooked  and 
Number  588  is  hauled  away  to  start  a new  life. 

At  the  Army’s  Tank  Rebuild  Center,  Anniston  Army  Depot, 
Anniston,  Ala.,  dedicated  professionals  transform  worn-out  or 
combat-damaged  M48  and  M60  tanks  into  “better  than  new.” 

The  2,200  men  and  women  who  make  up  the  tank  rebuild 
work  force  at  the  Anniston  depot  spend  an  average  2,250  man-hours 
turning  a useless  hunk  of  steel  into  a completely  modernized 
fighting  machine.  They  rebuild  tanks  at  a rate  of  60  per  month, 
at  a cost  of  approximately  $75,000  a copy.  Compared  to  the  $500,- 
000  plus  a new  M60A1  costs,  the  Army  gets  its  money’s  worth. 

There  are  a number  of  programs  designed  to  keep  the  Army’s 
tank  inventory  in  top  shape: 

Tanks  in  use  10  years  or  more  showing  optical,  electrical, 
hydraulic  and  power  components  deterioration,  are  run  through 
a cyclic  rebuild  modification  program.  The  tanks  are  ’completely 
disassembled  and  all  defective  parts  replaced.  During  the  rebuild 
and  modification,  the  latest  product  improvements,  such  as  the 
stabilized  gun  system,  are  added. 

Another  program  beefs  up  the  Army’s  inventory  of  diesel- 
powered  105mm  gun  tanks  by  rebuilding  M48A3s,  and  replacing 
the  standard  90mm  gun  with  the  newer  105mm  gun. 

Unlike  other  pieces  of  military  equipment,  tank  castings 
don’t  wear  out.  As  long  as  the  armor  retains  its  hardness,  parts 
can  be  replaced  to  put  the  tank  back  into  combat  readiness  condi- 
tion. The  Anniston  center  specializes  in  the  rebuild  of  combat- 
damaged  tanks  using  extensive  welding  and  machining  processes 
to  recover  tanks  that  in  the  past  would  have  been  considered  good 
for  nothing  but  the  scrap  heap. 

After  tanks  are  disassembled  and  their  armor  tested  for 
hardness,  any  combat-damaged  areas  are  cut  out  and  new  sections 
welded  in.  The  tank  then  completes  its  journey  through  the  rebuild, 
modification  and  reassembly  points,  and  is  driven,  fired  and 
inspected  to  the  same  quality  standards  as  a new  tank. 

The  men  and  women  at  the  Army  Tank  Rebuild  Center  live 
up  to  their  motto:  “At  Anniston  we  have  it  all  together.” 


Beginning  a new  life,  the  damaged  tank 
is  hoisted  onto  the  disassembly  line. 


The  first  step  in  the  disassembly  of  the 
tank  is  removal  of  tracks  and  sprockets. 
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Top,  every  part  is  stripped  from  inside  the  hull.  Since 
parts  are  reused  if  possible,  the  cutting  torch  is  applied, 
above,  only  as  a last  resort.  The  hull  is  moved  by  rolling 
to  another  work  area,  right,  to  be  steamed,  chemically 
cleaned  and  then  sandblasted.  During  the  rebuild  bro- 
ken brackets  are  repaired  or  replaced.  The  hull  is  then 
spray-painted  inside  and  out. 
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SOLDIERS 


Meanwhile,  the  turret,  above,  is  hoisted  to  another  area 
where  it’s  completely  stripped.  Usable  parts  are  refur- 
bished at  the  depot.  The  inside  of  the  turret  is  then 
repainted  and  electrical  harness  and  equipment  tracks 
are  installed.  Right,  105mm  gun  tubes  are  checked  for 
wear  and  electrically  cleaned. 


Every  workable  part  is  salvaged.  Left,  the  radio  and  intercom 
wiring  harness  are  tested  and  installed.  Reusable  nuts,  bolts 
and  washers  are  cleaned,  sorted  and  returned  to  stock,  above 
left.  After  the  M60/M48  diesel  engine  is  completely  disassem- 
bled, it’s  steam-cleaned,  above  right. 
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Above,  the  diesel  is 
mated  to  a transmis- 
sion and  waits  to  be 
installed  in  a tank.  A 
workman  begins 
reassembly  of  the 
engine,  right.  After 
the  suspension,  drive 
and  bogie  wheels  of 
the  hull  are  replaced, 
technicians  begin  the 
task  of  installing  en- 
gine-mounting brack- 
ets, electrical  cables 
and  hydraulic  lines. 
The  fuel  cells  and 
power  pack  are  posi- 
tioned, far  right. 
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Above,  the  15-ton  turret  is  carefully 
lowered  into  the  tank.  After  the  fin- 
ished tank  is  washed  and  painted,  it's 
then  dried  by  heat  lamps,  left.  It’s 
ready  to  roll  now,  “better  than  new." 

f 
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NOW  YOU  SEE  IT  . . . Now  you 
don’t. 

No,  it’s  not  the  old  “shell” 
game.  It’s  what’s  happening  to  the 
Army’s  tactical  vehicles  as  they’re 
camouflaged  using  a new  pattern- 
painting technique  and  paint  with 
near  infrared  reflectance. 

As  every  soldier  knows,  all 
military  vehicles  and  equipment 
have  their  own  characteristic 
shapes.  When  painted  OD,  an  M60 
tank  looks  like  an  M60  tank  and  an 
APC  looks  like  an  APC.  Camou- 
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flage  pattern-painting  changes  all 
that. 

By  using  lusterless  paint  to 
cut  down  on  glare,  four  colors  to 
reduce  contrasts  with  soil  and 
vegetation,  and  pattern  size,  shape 
and  placement  to  distort  form,  a 
tactical  vehicle  can  be  hidden  from 
even  the  sharpest  eyes. 

Sharon  Jarvis  (see  picture), 
a physical  scientist  and  pattern  de- 
signer for  the  Army’s  Mobility  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  at 
Fort  Bel  voir,  Va.,  relates  that  dur- 
ing one  test  on  the  effectiveness  of 
pattern-camouflaged  equipment, 
one  combat-experienced  pilot,  not 
believing  that  a patterned  tank  was 
parked  in  the  treeline  below  him, 
dropped  down  to  tree-trunk  level 
for  a closer  look.  He  still  couldn’t 
find  the  tank — until  it  moved. 

Besides  being  difficult  to  see 
with  the  human  eye,  the  new  paint 
confuses  camouflage  detection 
film.  Because  the  old  style  paint 
absorbs  near  infrared  light,  an  item 
of  equipment  concealed  under  fo- 
liage will  show  up  blue  against  a 
red  background  when  detection 
film  is  used.  The  new  paint,  avail- 
able in  eleven  world-wide  colors, 
reflects  near  infrared  rays  and 
shows  up  as  the  same  colors  as 
trees  and  foliage  on  the  film.  This 
makes  the  vehicle  less  obvious  to 
the  photo-interpreter. 

Another  advantage  of  the 
new  pattern-painting  design  is  that 
it  can  be  adapted  to  geographical 
and  seasonal  changes.  Unskilled 
troops  can  easily  make  the  change- 
over in  about  1 hour  by  simply 
changing  one  or,  at  most,  two  of 
the  four  pattern  colors. 

Tactical  markings  such  as 
USA  numbers  and  big  white  stars 
will  no  longer  be  used.  Instead,  a 
3-inch  black  star  will  be  painted  on 
front  and  back  near  the  unit  bump- 
er numbers. 

All  TO&E  tactical  vehicles 
(with  the  exception  of  aircraft)  in 
the  active  Army  will  be  re-painted 
the  new  mod  colors  within  2 years. 
The  Reserve  Components  have  4 
years  to  get  the  job  done. 

It  certainly  will  brighten  up 
the  old  motor  pools.  £ 
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IN  HERE  - 


SSG  Mike  Heronemus 


THAT  BLACK  BAG,  dusty  from  country  roads 
and  crammed  with  the  medical  miracles  of  the 
late  1800s,  has  been  thrown  into  a closet.  Doctors 
today  are  relying  more  and  more  on  machines  to 
help  them  examine  patients,  diagnose  diseases  and 

treat  injuries  and  illnesses. 
In  a modern  military  hospital,  surgical  specialists 
huddle  around  a patient  on  the  operating 
table.  They  work  deftly,  confidently. 
The  operation  is  going  smoothly  when  a 

nurse  calls  out: 

‘T've  got  a flat  line  on  the  EKG  monitor,  doctor." 
Stopping  in  the  middle  of  his  procedure,  the  surgeon 
checks  the  patient’s  heartbeat.  "Nurse,  this  man's  heart  is 

functioning  normally." 
"I’m  still  getting  a flat  line,"  comes  the  reply. 
"There  must  be  a malfunction  in  the  monitor. 

Get  a repair  tech  in  here— now! 
We'll  need  it  later.  Meanwhile,  keep  a stethoscope  on  his 
heart  while  we  get  on  with  the  operation." 
A biomedical  electronic  equipment  technician  may 
never  have  to  scrub.  He  may  never  be  called  upon  to  repair 
malfunctioning  equipment  during  an  operation.  But  the 
possibility  is  there,  and  it’s  happened  in  the  past. 

More  frequently,  however,  biomedical 
electronic  and  x-ray  equipment  technicians 
will  be  seen  working  on  hospital  wards  or 
in  shops.  Their  tools  are  wrenches, 
screwdrivers,  soldering  irons,  sig- 
nal generators,  oscilloscopes  and 
digital  volt-ohm -multi meters. 


STAFF  SERGEANT  MIKE  HERONEMUS 
, is  assigned  ;o  the  Information  Office. 

X Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center, 

Denver,  Colorado. 
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The  number  and  types  of  biomedi- 
cal and  x-ray  apparatus  which  they 
install,  service,  trouble-shoot, 
repair  or  modify  is  staggering.  At 
a major  military  medical  installa- 
tion such  as  Fitzsimons  Army 
Medical  Center  near  Denver, 
Colo.,  they  may  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  nearly  20,000  items. 

Not  all  of  them  are  compli- 
cated. A job  may  be  as  simple  as 
replacing  the  “bell”  on  the  end  of 
a stethoscope.  But  the  task  often 
is  as  perplexing  as  finding  and 
replacinga  faulty  transistor  the  size 
of  a pencil  eraser  somewhere  in 
the  innards  of  a physiological 
monitor  capable  of  measuring  16 
body  functions  at  once. 


To  do  that  kind  of  job  right 
a person  needs  special  training — 
the  kind  given  by  the  Medical 
Equipment  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Equipment  and  Op- 
tical School  (USAMEOS)  based  at 
Fitzsimons.  An  off-campus  ele- 
ment of  the  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences,  it  is  the  only  Army 
school  to  offer  a course  leading  to 
certification  as  a biomedical  elec- 
tronic or  x-ray  equipment  techni- 
cian. The  USAMEOS  also  trains 
opticians. 

Three  types  of  technicians 
are  tiained  by  the  school’s  Medical 
Equipment  Division.  A basic 
course  trains  enlisted  members  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  install. 


service  and  repair,  mechanical  and 
electromechanical  medical  equip- 
ment such  as  sterilizers,  dental 
equipment  and  oxygen  therapy  ap- 
paratus. 

In  19  weeks  the  course  pre- 
sents 665  hours  of  academic  stud- 
ies in  subjects  such  as  electricity, 
algebra,  physiology,  medical  ter- 
minology and  equipment  mainte- 
nance. Another  95  hours  are  de- 
voted to  practical  exercises — trou- 
ble-shooting malfunctioning  equip- 
ment and  making  necessary 
repairs. 

Not  too  long  ago,  graduates 
of  the  basic  and  advanced  courses 
were  all  known  as  medical  equip- 
ment repairmen.  Today,  with  the 
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A TECHNICAL  SKILL  IN  BIG  DEMAND 


A COLLEGE  DEGREE,  as  well  as  a technical  skill 
in  big  demand  today,  may  come  to  graduates  of  advanced 
courses  at  USAMEOS. 

Since  September  1974,  students  in  the  Biomedical 
Equipment  Maintenance  course.  Biomedical  Electronic 
Equipment  Technician  course  or  X-ray  Equipment  Techni- 
cian course  at  USAMEOS  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
enroll  concurrently  in  Regis  College,  a coeducational  school 
in  Denver. 

Students  in  any  of  these  courses  can  earn  college 


credits  toward  an  associate  of  applied  science  degree  (AAS) 
from  Regis  or  obtain  credits  transferable  to  another  civilian 
school. 

Regis  grants  24  semester-hour  credits  to  students 
graduating  from  the  19-week  basic  equipment  maintenance 
course  and  64  credits  to  graduates  of  the  40-week  biomedical 
electronic  or  x-ray  equipment  courses.  To  earn  the  AAS, 
students  of  the  two  advanced  courses  must  add  6 more 
credit  hours  of  college  work  from  Regis  or  another  accre- 
dited school. 


increase  in  equipment  sophistica- 
tion and  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  use  of  such  equipment,  “me- 
chanic” is  no  longer  an  appropriate 
title.  It’s  also  too  complex  a field 
for  one  person  to  possess  all  the 
necessary  skills  to  work  on  all 
types  of  equipment  found  in  a hos- 
pital. So,  the  Army  recently  creat- 
ed two  advanced-level  specialty 
MOSs,  with  courses  for  each.  The 
new  MOS  for  biomedical  electron- 
ic equipment  technician  is  35S;  for 
x-ray  technician  it’s  35T. 

After  40  weeks  of  training  in 
either  of  the  two  advanced 
courses,  students  emerge  as  bio- 
medical electronic  or  x-ray  equip- 
ment technicians.  Enlisted  and 
warrant  officer  students  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  spend  the  first  15 
weeks  together,  learning  subjects 
important  to  both  fields.  Advanced 
electricity  and  trigonometry  are  in- 
cluded. During  the  last  25  weeks 
the  class  splits  for  specialized 
training  in  the  student’s  selected 
field. 

Biomedical  electronic 
equipment  technicians  go  on  to 
learn  about  electron  tubes  and  cir- 
cuitry, solid  state  circuits,  bio- 
physical measurements,  and  indi- 
vidual equipment  and  instrumenta- 
tion they’ll  meet  in  the  field.  During 
the  same  25  weeks,  x-ray  techni- 
cians learn  about  solid-state  cir- 
cuits and  the  many  types  of  equip- 
ment and  apparatus  they  may  work 
with  on  the  job.  Both  specialists 
learn  about  closed-circuit  TV  and 
its  application  to  their  specific 
field. 

To  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
advances  in  the  fields  of  biomedical 
instrumentation,  the  school  also 


conducts  6-week  supplementary 
and  refresher  courses.  Qualified 
warrant  officers,  enlisted  members 
and  civilians  may  attend. 

Besides  U.S.  service 
members  and  civilian  employees, 
members  of  foreign  military  serv- 
ices or  governmental  agencies  also 
are  trained  at  the  school.  Foreign 
students  attend  under  provisions  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (MAP)  or  other  governmental 
agreements. 

Classroom  study  during  the 
final  25  weeks  of  each  advanced 
course  concentrates  on  hands-on 
exercises  with  actual  equipment. 
On  paper,  the  students  learn  how 
and  why  certain  machines  work. 
Using  schematics  and  wiring  dia- 
grams, the  future  technicians  learn 
to  trace  the  electronic  logic  of  each 
machine  and  discover  what 
“symptoms”  will  appear  should 
the  equipment  malfunction.  Just  as 
a doctor  uses  physical  symptoms  to 
diagnose  a patient’s  illness,  the 
equipment  tech  analyzes  a ma- 
chine’s performance,  or  degree  of 
nonperformance,  to  decide  where 
the  problem  probably  lies. 

In  the  school’s  equipment 
laboratories  the  student  gets  his 
chance  to  cure  ailing  pieces  of 
equipment.  “Bugs”  are  planted  by 
instructors,  and  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  find  and  exterminate 
them.  The  bugs  used  for  training 
duplicate  equipment  malfunctions 
known  to  occur  in  actual  situa- 
tions. “What  good  would  it  do  the 
student  for  us  to  simply  cut  a wire 
somewhere  in  the  machine?”  one 
lab  supervisor  says.  “We  know 
that  transistors  will  wear  out  or 
that  a certain  tube  frequency  goes 


bad,  so  those  are  the  bugs  we  plant. 
That  way,  the  student  gets  some 
early,  practical  experience  in  trou- 
ble-shooting.” 

Sometimes  the  bugs  used  at 
the  school  come  straight  from  the 
equipment  repair  workshop  at 
Fitzsimons  or  other  Army  hospi- 
tals. “The  techs  there  send  over 
solid-state  circuit  problems  they’ve 
encountered,”  the  instructor  goes 
on,  “so  the  practice  that  students 
get  here  really  prepares  them  for 
the  type  of  work  they’ll  have  to  do 
on  the  job.” 

Once  the  bug  is  planted,  the 
student  unfolds  a schematic  or 
wiring  diagram.  Without  knowing 
what  all  the  symbols  and  squiggly 
lines  mean,  the  untutored  would  be 
lost  in  a few  seconds.  But  using 
these  maps  of  electronic  logic,  the 
technician  plots  a systematic  test 
plan  for  diagnosing  the  problem 
and  suggesting  a cure  to  put  the 
machine  back  into  operation. 

Students  probe  through  tan- 
gles of  colored  wires,  taking  a 
voltmeter  reading  at  one  point,  an 
oscilloscope  response  elsewhere. 
Skills  developed  during  the  hands- 
on  exercises  enable  them  to  make 
quick  deductions  where,  exactly, 
to  look  for  a malfunctioning  part. 

With  modern  medical  tech- 
nology depending  increasingly  on 
electrical,  electronic  or  mechanical 
instrumentation,  the  Army  has 
kept  pace  by  training  biomedical 
electronic  and  x-ray  equipment 
technicians  to  meet  these  ad- 
vances. Its  school  for  technicians 
is  today  the  model  for  many  civil- 
ian training  programs  in  this  im- 
portant specialty  of  the  health  care 
profession.  A 
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BUYING  A 

’76  CAR 

LTC  Steve  Urette 
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Dear  Bill, 

Just  received  your  letter  and  I’m  glad  you've 
finally  decided  to  get  yourself  a new  set  of  wheels. 
It’s  about  time!  How  you’ve  managed  to  keep  that 
bucket  of  bolts  running  this  long  is  beyond  me. 

When  you  said  new  I managed  to  grab  these 
quick  pictures  of  what’s  being  offered  in  the  various 
’76  lines. 

Since  there  are  relatively  few  sheet-metal 
changes  in  the  '76  cars,  most  of  the  major  alterations 
are  under  the  hood.  The  big  push  is  to  increase  gas 
mileage. 

From  where  I sit.  Bill,  World  War  II  will  be 
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Most  changes  in  1976  car  models  are  under  the  hood  to  increase 
gas  mileage.  Above,  Pontiac's  Firebird  Trans  Am  455. 

small  potatoes  compared  with  the  coming  battle  be- 
tween the  “Big  Three’’ — Germans,  Japanese  and 
Americans — in  the  ’76  car  market.  Price  and  mileage 
are  the  big  guns  in  the  contest. 

Most  of  the  American  car  producers  are  raising 
prices  of  their  new  lines  up  to  6 percent.  That  averages 
about  $300  per  car. 

It’s  no  secret  that  gas  prices  have  been  on  the 
rise  lately  and  seem  out  of  sight  now.  The  rising  costs 
of  operating  a car  has  sent  buyers  scurrying  to  the 
compact  and  subcompact  autos.  The  factories  have 
noticed.  New,  small  car  prices  are  rising  and  near- 
new,  intermediate  and  luxury  car  prices  are  falling. 
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Innovative  contributions  to  the  1976  car  scene  include,  above, 
Chevrolet’s  subcompact,  Chevette,  and  Oldsmobile’s  remov- 
able hatch  roof,  left. 

Now,  Bill,  here’s  the  biggest  question  you  must  ask 
yourself:  “Is  driving  a small  car  just  for  gas  savings 
really  worth  it?” 

True,  the  supply  of  smaller  cars  will  increase 
in  1976.  But  standard-size  and  luxury  cars  won’t  dis- 
appear overnight.  Even  if  fuel  economy-related  legis- 
lative penalties  are  applied  to  them,  some  folks  still 
want  that  big  car. 

Here’s  what  the  “Big  Four”  has  for  you  in  ’76: 

AMERICAN  MOTORS  is  featuring  nine  cars 
in  six  different  body  styles  in  introducing  the  ’76 
Pacer,  Gremlin,  Hornet  and  Matador. 

Appearance  changes  are  being  held  to  a mini- 
mum on  all  new  AMC  models.  Principal  emphasis  is 
placed  on  engineering  changes,  mainly  combining  im- 
proved fuel  economy  with  reduced  emissions  and 
speedy  engine  warm-up. 

Buyers  of  all  AMC  cars  will  again  be  covered 
by  a Buyer  Protection  Plan.  Any  factory  defect  in 
material  or  workmanship,  except  tires,  is  fixed  at  no 
cost  to  the  buyer  for  a period  of  12  months  or  12,000 
miles.  This  plan  may  be  extended  to  24,000  miles  for 
a nominal  charge. 

CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH  has  a new  genera- 
tion of  compacts.  They’re  featuring  engines  with 
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electronic  brains  and  appearance  and  comfort  refine- 
ments. Also,  there  are  improvements  contributing  to 
economical  operation  and  safety,  along  with  simplifi- 
cation and  upgrading  of  models. 

A new  family  of  compacts  called  Plymouth 
Volare,  designed  to  appeal  to  buyers  looking  for  a 
big-car  ride  in  a small  car,  is  the  biggest  news  from 
Chrysler-Plymouth.  Volare  is  available  in  a 108-inch- 
wheelbase,  semi-fastback  coupe  and  112.5-inch 
wheelbase  station  wagon  and  sedan.  There’s  also  a 
junior  version  of  their  popular  Road  Runner. 

For  the  big-car  buyers,  Chrysler-Plymouth  has 
a totally  new  concept  in  engine  emission  control  which 
is  said  to  provide  better  fuel  economy,  drivability  and 
performance.  Called  the  computer-controlled  elec- 
tronic spark  advance  or  “lean  burn”  system,  this 
device  is  available  on  all  Chrysler  standard-size  cars 
equipped  with  400-  or  440-cubic-inch  engines. 

Dodge  has  a fancier  version  of  the  Plymouth 
Volare  called  the  Aspen.  There’s  a new  engine  in  their 
Colt  import,  with  engineering  advancements  aimed  at 
“more  bang  for  the  buck.”  The  Dodge  boys  have  been 
able  to  reduce  passenger  compartment  noise  and 
four-cyclinder  engine  vibration  to  the  level  of  a rotary 
in  the  1976  Colt  with  a 2,000-cubic-centimeter  power 
plant. 

FORD  and  LINCOLN-MERCURY  have  lev- 
eled their  big  guns  on  the  mileage  race.  We’re  told 
they  have  cars  that  deliver  between  25  and  34  miles 
per  gallon  on  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  highway  cycle.  This  increase  in  fuel  economy 
is,  in  large  part,  from  re -calibrating  their  engines  for 
optimum  distributor  spark  timing  and  carburetion.  For 
1976,  all  Ford  Division  cars  are  equipped  with  cataly- 
tic converters.  Most  ’76  Fords  have  lower  rear  axle 
ratios.  Front  disc  brakes  are  standard. 

Don't  look  for  dramatic  body  changes  in  Ford, 
Lincoln  or  Mercury.  Virtually  everything  significant 
has  been  done  “under  the  skin.” 

Big  news  at  GENERAL  MOTORS  for  ’76  is 
Chevrolet’s  all-American-built  subcompact,  Chevette. 
It’s  a four-passenger  hatch-back  that  weighs  less  than 
2,000  pounds  and  is  17  inches  shorter  than  any  pre- 
vious Chevy.  It  has  a new  1.4  litre  (85-cubic-inch) 
four-cyclinder  single  overhead  camshaft  engine  with 
a four-speed  manual  transmission  as  standard  equip- 
ment. A 1.6  litre  version  of  the  engine  and  a three- 
speed  automatic  transmission  are  optional.  Wheelbase 
of  this  new  baby  is  94.3  inches.  Like  most  of  the  other 
Genera]  Motors  cars  for  ’76,  Chevette  has  a catalytic 
converter. 

Pontiac  commemorates  its  50th  year  with  an 
anniversary  model  of  the  Grand  Prix.  This  car  features 
special  paint  and  striping,  a stand-by  hood  ornament 
and  removable  roof  panels.  It  also  introduces  its  new 
entry  into  the  subcompact  field,  the  Sunbird,  for 
economy-minded  individuals. 

At  the  Oldsmobile  plant,  emphasis  is  strictly 
on  “under  the  skin”  improvements  and  engineering 
changes  aimed  at  better  mileage.  They  killed  the  con- 
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Pontiac  Bonneville  Brougham 


Oldsmobile  Cutlass  Supreme  Colonnade  Hardtop 
Coupe 
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Pontiac  Sunbird 
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vertible  at  Olds.  But,  to  soften  the  blow,  they’ve  got 
a new,  removable,  hatch  roof  option  for  the  convert- 
ible feel,  in  the  76  Cutlass  Supreme,  Salon  and 
Brougham  coupes. 

At  Buick  and  Cadillac,  the  story’s  pretty  much 
the  same:  smaller  changes  and  bigger  prices  for  better 
mileage. 

All-in-all,  1976  will  not  be  a very  exciting  year 
if  you’re  looking  for  a host  of  new  body  styles.  For 
the  most  part,  what  you  see  in  75  is  what  you’ll  get 
in  76  except  for  engineering  advances  aimed  specifi- 
cally at  increased  mileage.  It  will  be  a long  time  before 
Detroit  starts  to  re -tool  on  a yearly  basis  and  if  the 
new  cars  are  just  half  as  good  as  they’re  touted  to 
be,  it  will  be  a refreshing  change. 

Bill,  I know  you  would  rather  have  a new  76 
car.  But  don’t  overlook  the  values  to  be  had  when 
the  dealers  are  trying  to  clean-up  their  remaining 
1975s.  If  you're  a sharpshooter,  there’s  true  value 
in  a year-old  model.  And  even  if  you’re  status-con- 
scious, not  many  people  will  ever  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference. 

Incidentally,  the  so-called  “trade-in  loss”  be- 
cause of  the  earlier  model  year  fades  into  insignif- 
icance if  you  plan  to  keep  the  car  for  several  years. 

Another  big  savings  can  come  in  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  and  financing.  Remember,  the  sticker  or 
list  price  is  usually  the  top  dollar  a dealer  charges. 
It’s  a point  of  departure  for  further  adjustment.  How 
much  depends  on  the  time  of  the  model  year, 
whether  or  not  you're  trading  in  your  old  car  and  how 
good  you  can  bargain. 

This  year  you  can  still  cash  in  on  the  bonus 
angle:  the  manufacturer’s  rebate  offered  to  retail 
buyers  of  certain  models.  It’s  payable  directly  to  you 
by  the  manufacturer,  over  and  above  the  price  ad- 
justment that  may  have  been  given  by  the  dealer. 

When  it  comes  to  financing,  ideally  it  would 
be  nice  to  pay  cash  for  the  car — if  you  can.  If  you 
can’t,  go  in  for  some  serious  comparison  shopping. 
Getting  an  advantageous  interest  rate  on  your  new  car 
loan  can  pay  off  handsomely  in  the  long  haul.  Check 
the  rates  available  through  your  credit  union,  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  association.  Avoid  tie-in  deals 
with  life,  accident  and  health  insurance  which  add  to 
the  cost.  Go  for  the  best  possible  interest  deal.  And 
makesufe  the  monthly  payments  are  within  your  budget. 

If  the  total  price  and  monthly  payments  scare 
you,  consider  another  option.  Perhaps  you  could  pick 
up  a used  beauty  with  low  mileage.  It  can  be  a comfort 
when  you  consider  how  much  peace  of  mind  and 
dollar-for-dollar  value  you  can  get  in  a well-cared-for 
used  car.  But  that’s  another  story,  and  perhaps  the 
subject  of  another  letter. 

Well,  I really  must  close  now.  Give  your  Aunt 
Erma  a big  hug  for  me,  and  give  my  love  to  the  rest 
of  the  family. 

Cordially, 

Steve  A 


Dodge  Colt  Carousel  2-door  Hardtop 
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Plymouth  Trail  Duster 


Plymouth  Volare  Premier  Coupe 
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“I  had  never  before  seen  fighting  like  that,  nothing 
approaching  it  in  terrible  uproar  and  destruction.” 

— D.  N.  Couch, 

Major  General,  USV 

mm 


Donald  C.  Wright 


EDWIN  VOSE  SUMNER  was  66 
years  old — one  of  the  oldest  and 
toughest  major  generals  in  the 
Union  army.  In  front  of  him  across 
the  Rappahannock  River  was  the 
colonial  town  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.  Behind  him  was  his  Right 
Grand  Division,  a combination  of 
two  army  corps  banded  together  by 
a new  organizational  plan  created 
by  Major  General  Ambrose  E. 
Burnside,  recently  appointed  to 
command  the  Federal  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

Sumner’s  eyes  watered  in 
the  chilly  November  air  as  he 

DONALD  C.  WRIGHT,  formerly  a captain  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  is  a free-lance  writer  on  military  subjects. 
His  recent  articles  include:  “Gettysburg:  Last  Full 
Measure"  (May  74),  "Highballin'  to  Glory"  (Feb  75) 
and  "The  Angel  of  Marye’s  Heights,"  (June  75). 


squinted  into  the  haze  searching 
for  some  visible  evidence  of  the 
Confederate  force  he  knew  was 
dug  in  on  the  heights  behind  the 
town.  Suddenly,  something  drew 
his  attention  back  to  the  river. 

A cow  was  wading  across 
the  stream. 

The  significance  of  this 
mundane  event  was  not  lost  on 
General  Sumner.  If  a cow  could 
walk  across  the  Rappahannock  so 
could  the  whole  Union  army. 
Sumner  galloped  back  to  Burn- 
side’s headquarters  to  suggest  just 
that.  Burnside’s  reply  was  as  em- 
phatic as  it  was  disappointing. 
“No,  Sumner,  wait  for  the  pon- 
toons.” 

Burnside  would  attack  Fred- 
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ericksburg  in  his  own  good  time 
“with  a view  to  moving  upon 
Richmond  from  there.”  Right  now 
the  plan  held  promise.  Only  a token 
force  held  the  town.  The  rest  of 
James  Longstreet’s  corps  was  35 
miles  away  near  Culpeper  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  near  Win- 
chester in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

But  Robert  E.  Lee’s  skele- 
ton force  of  Confederates  had  de- 
stroyed the  Rappahannock  bridges. 
It  would  be  another  8 days  before 
Burnside’s  pontoons  would  arrive 
on  Stafford  Heights  and  16  days 
after  that  before  he’d  start  his 
bluecoats  over  the  river. 

Sumner  left  headquarters  in 
disgust.  He  had  44  years  in  the 
Regular  Army  and  was  a second 
lieutenant  for  5 years  before  Burn- 
side was  born.  He  knew  the  heights 
back  of  town  were  held  by  only  a 
thin  force.  If  Burnside  struck  now 
he  stood  a good  chance  of  crushing 
the  rebels. 

Burnside  had  been  given  top 
command  less  than  2 weeks  ago, 
relieving  his  old  friend  Major  Gen- 
eral George  B.  McClellan.  Hearing 
of  McClellan’s  ouster,  Lee  told 
Longstreet:  “We  always  under- 
stood each  other  so  well.  I fear 
they  may  continue  to  make  these 
changes  till  they  find  someone  who 
I don’t  understand.” 

Lee  wasn’t  the  only  one  to 
regret  McClellan’s  passing  from 
the  scene.  Burnside  himself  had 
doubts.  To  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
Henry  Halleck  he  wrote:  “Had  I 
been  asked  to  take  it  I should  have 
declined  but  being  ordered  I cheer- 
fully obeyed.” 

The  handsome,  popular 
Burnside  sported  luxurious  side 
whiskers  that  curled  around  his 
cheeks  to  become  a mustache 
under  his  nose.  He  looked  every 
inch  the  ideal,  confident  military 
leader.  But  he  seriously  doubted 
his  own  qualifications  for  the  top 
job  and  would  soon  prove,  at  the 
cost  of  12,653  Union  casualties, 
that  his  self-evaluation  was  right. 

First,  he  reshuffled  the 
army  into  Sumner’s  Right  Grand 
Division,  made  up  of  the  II  Corps 
under  D.  N.  Couch  and  Burnside’s 
old  IX  Corps;  the  Left  Grand  Divi- 


sion of  Major  General  W.  B. 
Franklin  which  included  the  I and 
VI  Corps;  and  Major  General  Jo- 
seph Hooker’s  Center  Grand  Divi- 
sion with  the  III  and  V Corps.  By 
November  20  Burnside’s  whole 
force  of  about  130,000  Federals 
was  camped  on  Stafford  Heights. 

Fredericksburg  stood  as  an 
obstacle  precisely  halfway  along 
the  100-mile  overland  route  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  Con- 
federate capital,  Richmond.  The 
town,  founded  in  1727  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock River,  had  an  1862 
population  of  about  5,000  and  a 
heritage  that  included  some  of  the 
brightest  names  in  American  his- 
tory. 

Burnside’s  sudden  move  to 
the  heights  of  Falmouth  surprised 
Lee,  who  did  not  share  the  Union 
leader’s  view  of  Fredericksburg  as 
a vital  military  objective.  Never- 
theless, Lee  lost  not  a minute  of  the 
time  granted  him  by  Burnside’s 
delay.  By  November  20  Longstreet 
had  been  recalled  and  6 days  later 
Jackson  was  back  on  the  scene. 
Heros  von  Borcke,  a staff  officer 
to  cavalry  leader  “Jeb”  Stuart,  de- 
scribed the  scene: 

“On  the  semi-circle  of  hills,  our 
army,  numbering  in  all  about  80,000  men, 
rested  in  order  of  battle  behind  a continuous 
line  of  entrenchments.  . . . The  bulk  of  the 
artillery,  about  250  pieces,  was  well  distrib- 
uted. On  its  northern  bank,  the  Rappahan- 
nock is  closely  lined  by  a range  of  com- 
manding hills  on  which  the  hostile  artillery, 
more  than  300  pieces,  some  of  them  heavier 
caliber  than  had  ever  been  employed  on  the 
field,  were  advantageously  posted.” 

On  Marye’s  Heights,  named 
for  the  Marye  mansion  topping  its 
crest,  Longstreet  anchored  his  di- 
visions from  left  to  right:  R.  H. 
Anderson  with  his  left  flank  against 
the  river,  Lafayette  McLaws, 
George  E.  Pickett  and  John  B. 
Hood’s  Texans.  Robert  Ransom’s 
small  division  was  in  reserve. 

Hood’s  right  met  Jackson’s 
left  beginning  with  the  divisions  of 
Ambrose  Powell  Hill,  Jubal  Early 
and  William  B.  Taliaferro,  with  D. 
H.  Hill  in  reserve.  Jackson’s  right 
rested  at  Old  Hamilton’s  Crossing 
where  a couple  of  ruts  named  Mine 
Road  crossed  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Potomac  railroad 
tracks  to  join  the  Richmond  Stage 


Road  a mile  away.  Jackson’s  pick- 
ets crouched  behind  the  railroad 
embankment  and  stared  across  2 
miles  of  open  ground  to  the  Rap- 
pahannock. 

Finally,  Lee  was  satisfied  he 
could  handle  anything  Burnside 
could  throw  at  him.  The  famed 
Washington  Artillery  was  dug  in  on 
Marye’s  Heights  and  under  Lee’s 
personal  supervision  the  guns  were 
zeroed  in  on  every  inch  of  plain  the 
Federals  would  have  to  cross  to 
reach  the  heights.  The  corps  artil- 
lery chief.  Colonel  E.  P.  Alex- 
ander, maintained  “a  chicken 
couldn't  live  on  that  field  when  we 
open  on  it.” 

From  his  observation  post 
atop  a hill  overlooking  the  town 
Lee  focused  his  binoculars  on  a 
building  high  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river — Chatham  mansion 
where,  years  ago,  he  had  courted 
his  wife,  the  granddaughter  of 
Martha  Washington.  Now  it  held 
his  attention  for  another  reason:  it 
was  Sumner’s  headquarters. 

December  10  dawned  cold 
and  blustery.  Burnside  decided  it 
was  time  to  move.  Franklin  would 
cross  below  the  city  and  “seize  if 
possible”  the  ridges  held  by  Jack- 
son  but  was  cautioned  to  “keep  a 
line  of  retreat  open.”  Sumner  drew 
the  job  of  crossing  to  the  town 
“with  a view  to  seizing”  Fred- 
ericksburg and  the  heights  be- 
yond. Then,  with  Hooker  in  sup- 
port, Sumner  would  swing  left  and 
Franklin  right  to  crush  Lee  be- 
tween them. 

Under  a thick  fog  the  Con- 
federates awoke  December  1 1 to 
the  booming  of  a solitary  cannon 
on  Marye’s  Heights:  the  pre-ar- 
ranged signal  that  the  Yanks  were 
coming! 

Blue -clad  pontoniers  moved 
down  the  bank  to  begin  laying 
bridges  across  the  400  feet  of  icy 
water.  Below  the  city  they  had  no 
trouble  but  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg they  met  a hail  of  musket  fire 
from  every  house  and  building 
along  the  river.  Brigadier  General 
William  Barksdale’s  1,600  Missis- 
sippians  were  determined  not  one 
Billy  Yank  would  set  foot  in  Fred- 
ericksburg. Burnside  immediately 
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turned  his  guns  on  the  town. 

Barksdale’s  infantry  merely 
hunkered  down  as  Federal  artillery 
threw  60  shells  a minute  into  the 
city  for  2 hours,  a total  of  9,000 
rounds.  Longstreet  noted  that  "the 
town  caught  fire  in  several  places, 
shells  crashed  and  burst,  and  solid 
shot  rained  like  hail.” 

Barksdale  hung  on.  Every 
time  the  artillery  fire  slackened  and 
the  Federals  tried  to  resume  their 
bridge  building  the  Confederates 
poked  rifles  through  windows  and 
cracks  and  picked  off  the  Yanks  by 
the  dozens. 

Seeing  the  pontoon  boats 
weren’t  doing  much  good,  these 
men  of  the  7th  Michigan,  19th  and 
20th  Massachusetts  used  them  as 
assault  craft  to  establish  a beach- 
head on  the  Confederate  side  to  dig 
out  Barksdale’s  snipers  in  a bloody 
house-to-house  fight.  When  a mes- 
senger slid  into  Barksdale’s  com- 
mand post  with  word  from  Lee  that 
the  Mississippians  could  pull  out 
anytime,  Barksdale  replied:  “Tell 
General  Lee  that  if  he  wants  a 
bridge  of  dead  Yankees  I can  fur- 
nish him  with  one.”  Finally,  it  took 
a direct  order  from  Longstreet  to 
pry  Barksdale  out  of  the  fight  and 
back  to  the  heights. 

The  rest  of  Thursday  and  all 
of  Friday  was  used  by  the  Federals 
to  complete  the  crossing  and  de- 
ploy. Mist  and  fog  wrapped  an 
eerie  blanket  around  the  natural 
amphitheater  from  Marye’s 
Heights  down  to  Caroline  Street 
until  the  sun  broke  through  at  10 
o’clock,  revealing  the  mighty  pan- 
orama in  the  valley  below. 

On  the  far  Union  left,  below 
Fredericksburg,  Franklin  massed 
his  troops.  Watching  from  their 
rifle  pits  in  the  trees  and  behind  the 
railroad  embankment  Jackson’s 
gray-backs  could  look  across  the 
plain  where  4,500  Pennsylvanians 
of  George  Gordon  Meade  were 
falling  in,  supported  by  the  divi- 
sions of  John  Gibbon  and  Abner 
Doubleday.  To  Longstreet,  it  was 
a sight  he'd  never  forget: 

“The  flags  of  the  Federals  fluttered 
gaily,  the  polished  arms  shone  brightly  in 
the  sunlight,  and  the  beautiful  uniforms  of 
the  buoyant  troops  gave  to  the  scene  an  air 
of  a holiday  rather  than  the  spectacle  of  a 


great  army  about  to  be  thrown  into  . . . 
battle.  From  my  place  on  Lee’s  Hill  I could 
see  almost  every  soldier  Franklin  had,  and 
a splendid  army  it  was.  But  off  in  the  dis- 
tance was  Jackson’s  ragged  infantry,  and 
beyond,  Stuart’s  battered  cavalry,  with  their 
soiled  hats  and  yellow  butternut  suits,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  handsomely 
equipped  troops  of  the  Federals.” 

From  his  vantage  point  Lee 
watched  and  marveled.  “It  is  well 
that  war  is  so  terrible,”  he  told 
Longstreet,  “or  we  should  grow 
too  fond  of  it.” 

Suddenly,  the  Federal  line 
wasn’t  pretty  any  more.  It  was 
ragged,  torn,  uneven.  Men  were 
falling,  the  blue  lines  staggered. 
Confusion  replaced  orderly  preci- 
sion. Confederate  artillery  was 
tearing  into  the  oncoming  Yankees 
lengthwise,  shells  ripping  through 
whole  ranks,  toppling  men  like 
dominoes. 

A 24-year-old  horse  artil- 
leryman named  John  Pelham  had 
put  two  old  cannons  on  the  Rich- 
mond Stage  Road  directly  on  the 
flank  of  the  18,000  charging  Feder- 
als. Pelham’s  fire  was  so  intense 
that  one  harried  Union  officer 
swore  it  came  from  a whole  Con- 
federate battery. 

Actually,  Pelham,  who  had 
foregone  West  Point  graduation  the 
previous  spring  to  join  Stuart’s 
cavalry,  only  had  an  old  rifled 
Blakely  and  a brass  12-pounder 
Napoleon.  The  Blakely  was  quickly 
knocked  out,  leaving  only  one  gun 
which  the  young  major  himself 
helped  serve  when  his  artillerymen 
started  to  drop  from  Union  musket 
fire.  Each  time  the  Yankees  got 
his  range,  Pelham  shifted  the  gun, 
stalling  the  Union  attack  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour. 

Recovering  from  Pelham’s 
barrage  the  Federals  once  again 
moved  forward  toward  the  ridge 
behind  the  rail  embankment.  How- 
ever, the  concentration  of  Talia- 
ferro’s and  Early’s  division  against 
this  attack  was  too  much  for  it  and 
the  rebels’  counterattack  drove  the 
Federals  back. 

About  the  time  the  Federals 
were  falling  back  from  Jackson’s 
ridge  Couch  was  forming  his  Yan- 
kees in  Hanover  Street  leading  to 
the  outskirts  of  Fredericksburg 
with  William  French’s  division. 


supported  by  Winfield  Scott  Han- 
cock, ready  to  step  into  the  mouth 
of  hell. 

This  was  Longstreet’s  bail- 
iwick and  he  knew  the  Federals 
couldn’t  possibly  crack  his  line: 

“In  front  of  Marye’s  Heights  is  a 
plateau,  and  immediately  at  the  base  of  the 
hill  there  is  a sunken  road  ...  On  the  side 
of  the  road  next  to  the  town  was  a stone 
wall,  shoulder-high,  against  which  earth  was 
banked  forming  an  almost  unapproachable 
defense.  It  was  impossible  for  the  troops 
occupying  it  to  expose  more  than  a small 
portion  of  their  bodies.  Behind  this  stone 
wall  I had  placed  about  2,500  men  of  Gen- 
eral T.  R.  R.  Cobb’s  brigade,  and  a portion 
of  the  brigade  of  General  (Joseph)  Kershaw, 
both  of  McLaw’s  division.  ...  To  reach 
what  appeared  to  be  my  weakest  point,  (the 
Federals)  would  have  to  pass  directly  over 
this  wall  held  by  Cobb’s  infantry.” 

Cobb  had  his  men  lined  up 
in  the  sunken  road  four  ranks  deep 
so  after  the  first  rank  fired  it  could 
fall  back  to  be  replaced  by  the 
next,  keeping  up  a continuous 
murderous  fire. 

Adjutant  Owen  on  Marye’s 
Heights  watched  the  attack  come 
forward,  three  brigades  keeping  a 
neat  200-yard  interval.  Owen’s  ar- 
tillerymen rammed  home  their 
charges  and  went  to  work: 

“Instantly  the  edge  of  Marye’s 
Heights  was  fringed  with  flame.  . . . The 
boys  aimed  and  fired  cooly  and  deliberately. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  enemy’s  line  ad- 
vanced. . . . Now  the  Federals  were  near 
enough  to  the  infantry  in  the  sunken  road, 
the  Georgians  and  the  North  Carolinians, 
who  were  unseen  by  them,  for  the  smoke 
was  beginning  to  cover  the  field. 

“All  at  once  the  gray  line  below  us 
rose,  and  volley  after  volley  was  poured 
into  the  enemy's  ranks.  Great  gaps  ap- 
peared; we  gave  them  canister  again  and 
again;  a few  were  seen  running  in  great 
disorder  toward  the  town.  . . . The  field 
below  was  dotted  with  patches  of  blue.” 

The  first  wave  of  Federals 
fell  back — those  still  on  their  feet. 
The  rising  plain  in  front  of  the 
stone  wall  became  a valley  of 
death. 

So  far  only  a limited  barrage 
from  Stafford  Heights  across  the 
river  offered  any  support  for  the 
doomed  assault  troops.  Couch 
moved  to  remedy  the  situation:  “I 
ordered  an  aide  to  tell  Colonel 
Morgan  to  send  a battery.  . . . 
Morgan  came  to  me  and  said, 
'General , a battery  can ’t  live  there !’ 

I replied,  'Then  it  must  die  there !’ 
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Back  of  the  stone  wall  Con- 
federate casualties  were  compara- 
tively light  but  General  Cobb  had 
stopped  a bullet.  A short  time  later 
he  died  in  a nearby  house,  only  a 
few  days  after  he  had  written  that 
he  doubted  a battle  would  ever  be 
fought  at  Fredericksburg. 

The  plain  near  the  wall 
was  a nightmare  of  Union  dead  and 
dying  lying  in  the  blood-soaked 
snow.  In  one  hour  two  Union  divi- 
sions had  been  decimated.  Han- 
cock’s and  French’s  divisions 
alone  counted  more  than  3,400  cas- 
ualties. Couch  ordered  Howard  to 
flank  the  stone  wall  on  the  right  but 
soggy  ground  forced  the  Federals 


to  veer  into  the  kill  zone  in  front 
of  the  sunken  road.  Nine  hundred 
more  casualties  resulted. 

Burnside  ordered  attack 
after  attack — six  in  all — and  the 
casualties  mounted.  Far  to  the  left 
Franklin  ignored  an  order  from 
Burnside  to  attack  Jackson  and 
ease  the  pressure  in  front  of 
Marye’s  Heights. 

Hooker  was  ordered  to 
renew  the  attacks,  on  the  sunken 


road  with  two  divisions  that  so  far 
had  missed  the  action.  “Fighting 
Joe”  regarded  the  mission  as  suici- 
dal but  failed  to  convince  Burnside. 
The  unenviable  honor  of  making 
the  seventh  and  last  charge  went 
to  General  Andrew  A.  Humphreys. 
Later  Hooker  told  a Congressional 
committee: 

“They  received  the  order  to  advance 
with  unloaded  muskets  for  they  had  not 
time  to  either  load  or  fire.  At  the  command 
they  charged  (to)  a point  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  paces  from  the  stone  wall  . . . and 
(were)  driven  back  as  quickly  as  (they)  had 
come.  The  time  taken  was  not  15  minutes 
and  it  left  behind  1,750  out  of  4,000  men.” 

The  butcher’s  bill  in  front  of 
the  sunken  road  now  stood  at  6,300 


and  Hooker,  like  all  the  other 
Union  commanders  except  Burn- 
side, had  had  enough:  “There  has 
been  enough  blood,”  wrote 
Hooker,  “to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man  and  it  is  time  to  quit.” 

Longstreet  recalled  that  the 
dead  in  front  of  the  wall  were 
“piled  sometimes  three  deep.” 
Colonel  Joshua  Chamberlain  of  the 
20th  Maine  was  one  who  made  the 
last  charge.  He  left  a vivid  account: 


“We  received  that  withering  fire  . . . 
by  throwing  ourselves  flat  in  a slight  hollow 
of  the  ground  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
enemy’s  works;  and,  mingled  with  the  dead 
and  dying  that  strewed  the  field,  we  re- 
turned the  fire  till  it  reddened  into  night  and 
at  last  fell  away  through  darkness  to  si- 
lence.” 

Federal  divisions  with  a 
battle  strength  of  40,000  had  been 
stopped  by  6,000  rebels  with  20 
cannon.  The  Confederates  had  lost 
5,300  men,  less  than  half  the  Union 
casualties.  On  the  field  wounded 
were  mixed  with  the  dead  and  sur- 
vivors hugged  the  ground  motion- 
less lest  they  draw  fire  from  “that 
terrible  stone  wall.”  Frozen  bodies 
of  dead  comrades  served  to  protect 
the  living. 

Burnside,  dismayed  by  the 
shattering  defeat,  intended  to  lead 
his  old  IX  Corps  in  a last  do-or-die 
attempt  at  dawn.  A delegation  of 
his  generals  called  at  headquarters 
and  Burnside  later  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War: 

“The  next  morning,  just  before  the 
column  started.  General  Sumner  came  to 
me  and  said,  ‘General,  I hope  you  will  desist 
from  this  attack;  I do  not  know  of  any 
general  officer  who  approves  of  it,  and  I 
think  it  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  army.’ 
“Advice  of  this  kind  from  General 
Sumner,  who  had  always  been  in  favor  of 
an  advance  whenever  it  was  possible, 
caused  me  to  hesitate.  1 kept  the  column 
of  attack  formed  and  sent  for  the  division 
and  corps  commanders  and  they  unani- 
mously voted  against  the  attack.” 

So  the  Yankees  went  back 
into  camp  on  Stafford  Heights  and 
the  Confederates  stayed  in  their 
entrenchments  behind  Fredericks- 
burg. All  was  quiet  and  a cold  rain 
fell  on  the  dead  during  the  night  of 
December  14. 

“Old  Pete”  Longstreet  had 
seen  a lot  of  war  but,  of  his  late 
opponents,  he  wrote  years  later: 
“No  troops  could  have  displayed 
greater  courage  and  resolution  than 
was  shown  by  those  brought 
against  Marye’s  Heights.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Private  Warren  Lee  Goss 
took  another  view:  “It  was  evident 
to  the  most  ordinary  soldier  in  the 
ranks  that  we  were  not  inferior  in 
discipline  and  intelligence  to  the 
rebel  rank  and  file,  and  fully  as 
brave;  but  that  we  were  constantly 
out-generaled  rather  than 
whipped.”  ^ 
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Members  of  Kershaw’s  brigade  line  up  behind  a stone  wall  in  front  of  Marye’s  Heights. 
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CAPTAIN  LINDA  HORAN  isn’t  like  the  girl  that 
married  dear  old  Dad — unless  dear  old  Mom  is  a 
helicopter  pilot.  CPT  Horan  is  the  second  Wac  to  win 
aviator  wings  and  one  of  only  200  women  helicopter 
pilots  ir.  the  world. 

Linda  is  assigned  to  the  498th  Medical  Com- 
pany (Air  Ambulance),  34th  Medical  Battalion,  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  As  the  maintenance  officer  for  the  com- 
pany’s 13  UH1-H  “Huey”  helicopters,  she  supervises 
90  people— 85  are  men. 

Helicopters  are  nothing  new  to  CPT  Horan.  As 
a civilian  employee  she  ’coptered  around  the  Republic 
of  Korea  while  working  for  the  Army  Recreation 
Services.  An  arts  and  crafts  supervisor,  she  managed 
the  crafts  activities  at  several  Army  installations  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Eighth  Army  area. 

“We  used  Army  aircraft  to  get  to  all  the  little 
isolated  shops,”  says  CPT  Horan.  “My  interest  in 
aviation  stemmed  from  those  experiences  and  even- 
tually I decided  to  become  a pilot  myself. 

“Since  I enjoyed  my  relationship  with  the 
service  so  much  in  Korea,  I chose  the  Army  after 
considering  each  of  the  other  services.  I just  felt  like 
the  Army  had  much  more  to  offer.” 

CPT  Horan  tried  to  get  into  flight  school  when 
she  entered  the  Army  in  1972,  but  women  weren’t 
eligible  then.  About  a year  later,  Linda  heard  about 
First  Lieutenant  Sally  Murphy.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  go  to  flight  school  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 
Linda  applied  again.  This  time  she  succeeded  and  later 
survived  the  rigors  of  a 9-month  school  that  normally 
washes  out  20  percent  of  its  students. 

Tough  jobs  have  never  bothered  CPT  Horan. 
During  summer  vacations  in  college,  she  was  a cook 
for  packing  excursions  that  went  into  the  High  Sierras 
and  around  Lake  Tahoe  in  California  and  Nevada. 
These  were  fishing  and  hunting  trips  on  horseback  and 
lasted  from  a few  days  to  as  long  as  a month.  Civili- 
zation was  left  behind. 

Mountaineering  was  part  of  her  life  and,  in 
spite  of  a few  bad  moments,  she  liked  it.  Once  during 
a trip,  it  rained  for  12  days  in  a row.  “We  had  to 
keep  on  going  because  we  were  too  far  in  to  turn 


back,”  she  says. 

On  another  trip  the  mule  train  went  through 
a hornet's  nest.  “Chocolate  cookies  and  silverware 
were  scattered  for  a half  mile,”  she  smiled. 

The  escape  and  evasion  training  during  flight 
school  brought  another  experience  in  roughing  it.  “Of 
course  my  group  assigned  me  as  the  cook,”  says 
Linda.  “When  we  caught  a rabbit,  I cut  it  into  small 
pieces  and  cooked  it.  Our  rabbit  was  the  only  one 
that  wasn’t  half  raw.” 

As  a helicopter  pilot,  CPT  Horan  flies  several 
times  a week,  and  she’s  logged  300  hours  of  flight 
time.  The  primary  mission  of  the  498th  is  support  of 
Fort  Benning’s  military  activities.  A secondary  mis- 
sion is  air  medical  evacuation  operations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Military  Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic 
program  (MAST).  If  the  buzzer  sounds  while  she’s 
on  duty,  CPT  Horan's  chopper  has  to  be  ready  to 
go  in  4 minutes. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  moments  with  MAST 
was  her  first  landing  on  the  roof  of  the  Columbus, 
Ga.,  Medical  Center.  Everyone  wanted  to  see  Fort 
Benning’s  woman  chopper  pilot.  “That  was  really 
something,”  she  recalls.  “People  were  leaning  out  the 
windows  to  watch  me  land.” 

Linda’s  not  trying  to  be  one  of  the  boys.  “I 
like  my  blond  wig  and  miniskirts  as  much  as  anyone 
else.”  She  does  worry  about  her  appearance.  “Being 
a mechanic  is  terrible  for  my  fingernails.” 

The  captain  has  other  interests  besides  flying. 
For  one,  she’s  married — to  a helicopter  pilot,  of 
course.  In  her  spare  time  she’s  redecorating  their 
home,  learning  to  speak  and  write  Chinese  and  trying 
her  hand  at  Korean  Sumi  painting. 

Linda  also  enjoys  fishing  and  looks  forward  to 
camping  in  the  wilderness  again.  Her  husband  isn't 
as  enthusiastic.  “His  idea  of  camping  is  renting  a 
camper  trailer,”  she  says. 

CPT  Linda  Horan  is  a career  soldier  and 
doesn’t  think  that  being  a woman  is  a handicap.  “As 
long  as  a woman  can  show  leadership  and  professional 
ability,  there’s  no  problem.”  The  lady  with  wings  is 
flying  high.  ^ 
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A GREY,  FOGGY  MIST  hangs  over  the  rolling  fields, 
enveloping  everything  in  its  cold  dampness.  It’s  a 
typical  day  in  the  central  European  countryside — one 
you  wouldn’t  see  on  a travel  poster,  but  one  soldiers 
on  field  maneuvers  know  very  well. 

Huddled  in  a grove  of  trees  near  the  top  of 
a long  ridge  are  four  M-577  command-post  tracks. 
Canvas  awnings  stretched  between  them  form  a tent. 
A thin  wisp  of  white  rises  from  one  of  the  vehicles’ 
exhausts,  signifying  there  could  be  light  and  heat  in 
the  mobile  command  post  (CP). 

Inside,  groups  of  men  are  busy  planning  the 
attack  just  ordered  by  the  battalion  commander. 

Off  to  one  side  stand  four  officers.  One  wearing 
a red  scarf  directs  the  discussion.  He’s  the  Artillery 
Liaison  Officer,  commonly  called  the  FSCoord  (Fire 
Support  Coordinator).  The  lieutenant  with  a set  of 
binoculars  dangling  from  his  neck  is  the  4.2  mortar 
platoon  leader.  The  lanky  captain  in  clean  fatigues  and 
shined  boots  is  the  S-3  Air. 

The  fourth  officer,  a lieutenant,  wears  a uni- 
form with  blue  and  white  markings  and  wings  above 
the  pocket.  He’s  an  Air  Force  pilot  serving  with  the 
Army  as  a Forward  Air  Controller  (FAC). 

The  FSCoord  finishes  his  briefing  and  turns  to 
the  pilot.  “I  think  this  target  calls  for  close  air  support. 
What  do  you  think?”  The  FAC  reaches  for  a pencil. 
“Believe  you're  right.  Let’s  see  what  we  can  get.” 
□ A hundred  miles  away,  another  group  of  men 
assembles  at  another  CP.  Singly,  each  man  enters  a 

CAPTAIN  DON  D.  THOMSON,  Army  Ground  Liaison  Officer,  and  CAPTAIN  DENNIS 
D.  OLSON,  USAF,  prepared  this  article  while  assigned  to  Headquarters,  50th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  United  States  Air  Force  Europe. 


tiny  building  containing  nothing  but  a telephone  on 
a small  table.  He  picks  up  the  phone,  states  his  name, 
and  waits  for  an  electronic  lock  to  buzz.  This  allows 
him  to  pull  open  a heavy  door  atop  a stairwell  leading 
into  the  ground. 

Two  flights  down,  an  armed  guard  at  the  end 
of  a long  hallway  protects  another  door.  He  checks 
ID  cards  and  security  badges  against  a master  log 
book,  and  allows  those  listed  to  pass  through  the  final 
checkpoint.  This  is  the  underground  command  post 
at  Hahn  Air  Base,  Germany,  the  nerve  center  of  the 
50th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  a NATO-committed  unit 
flying  F-4  Phantoms. 

Inside  the  CP,  paneled  consoles  with  soft  chairs 
face  brightly-colored  status  boards,  where  men  wear- 
ing earphones  post  data  in  glowing  numbers.  A long 
row  of  men  seated  at  the  console  attend  to  the  bank 
of  ringing  telephones  while  others  scurry  about  deli- 
vering messages.  A loudspeaker  announcement 
causes  everyone  to  stop  for  a moment. 

“Gentlemen,  we  have  received  tasking.” 

The  announcement  also  draws  the  attention  of 
a group  of  colonels  sitting  in  a glass-enclosed  balcony 
overlooking  the  command  post.  Inside  the  “Bird’s 
Nest,”  the  wing  commander  pivots  his  big  black  arm- 
chair around  to  face  his  battle  staff. 

“Looks  like  the  Army  wants  some  air  support. 
Let’s  get  briefed.  I want  to  talk  to  the  GLO,  too.” 

An  intercom  call  later,  three  men  carrying 
papers  and  charts  assemble  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  “Nest.”  The  men  were  working  in 
the  wing’s  “frag  shop”  which  processes  strike  re- 
quests and  draws  up  local  plans  for  air  support. 


MAN  XCT  THE 


The  request  sent  up  from  the  Army  field  CP 
through  Army  communications  channels  was  re- 
viewed by  fire  support  planners  at  each  echelon  up 
to  Group  headquarters.  It  was  then  passed  to  a fighter 
duty  officer  in  the  Tactical  Air  Control  Center 
(TACC).  He  determined  what  ordnance  was  best- 
suited  for  the  strike,  decided  which  controlling  radar 
sites  would  be  used,  and  prepared  the  fragmentary 
orders  sent  to  each  of  the  participating  strike  units. 

Now,  with  the  “frag  order”  and  other  asso- 
ciated information  in  hand,  the  three  men  are  ready 
to  brief  the  Air  Force  commander  on  their  portion 
of  the  coordinated  close  air  support  mission.  One  of 
the  men,  a pilot  in  a flight  suit,  is  the  Weapons  and 
Tactics  Chief.  The  second,  a captain  in  Air  Force 
fatigues,  is  the  Intelligence  briefer;  he  reports  on 
enemy  locations  and  their  aircraft  capabilities. 

The  last  man  up  the  steps  is  the  GLO — the 
Ground  Liaison  Officer.  He  wears  his  boots  bloused 
and  has  a loose-fitting  fatigue  jacket.  An  Army  officer 
assigned  to  the  Air  Force  CP,  his  job  is  bringing  the 
Air  Force  staff  up-to-date  on  the  latest  Army  field 
situation:  the  position  of  the  enemy,  detailed  infor- 
mation about  targets,  and  what  impact  the  close  air 
support  missions  will  have  on  the  ground  battle. 

The  wing  commander  listens  intently  to.  the 
briefings,  and  when  they’re  completed  he  makes  his 
decision.  Preparations  for  the  air  strike  are  thrown 
into  high  gear.  A fighter  squadron  and  crews  are 
selected  for  the  sorties.  Maintenance  men  and 
weapons  loaders  get  aircraft  ready  for  the  flight. 

□ The  GLO,  Captain  Don  Thomson,  hurries  back 
to  his  desk  in  the  closet-sized  office  in  the  underground 


complex.  Although  the  daily  briefing  for  the  battle 
staff  is  over,  there’s  still  a lot  to  do.  The  pilots  in 
the  fighter  squadron  building  will  be  assembling  soon. 
They  have  to  report  at  least  2 Vi  hours  before  their 
time  on  target — a 6 a.m.  attack. 

CPT  Thomson’s  job  is  to  brief  the  pilots.  They 
want  to  know  where  friendly  ground  forces  are  lo- 
cated, so  they  can  select  the  best  areas  for  low- 
level  maneuvering  to  avoid  ground  fire.  They  want  to 
know  safe  bailout  areas  if  their  plane  should  be  hit 
and,  of  course,  to  make  sure  they  don’t  drop  anything 
on  the  good  guys. 

They  have  a lot  of  other  information  to  absorb, 
too:  They  need  to  know  details  about  the  target  and 
its  location  along  with  the  type  of  ordnance  they’ll 
be  delivering.  From  this  information,  pilot/navigator 
teams  can  develop  tactics  they’ll  use  to  deliver  the 
strike. 

Crews  want  to  know  what  terrain  features  to 
look  for.  They  have  to  “read”  hills  and  streams,  roads 
and  highways,  cities  and  villages  from  the  air  to  put 
the  fire  directly  on  target.  An  accurate  strike  depends 
on  accurate  target  descriptions,  and  most  of  that 
comes  in  from  the  field.  CPT  Thomson  looks  at  the 
stack  of  messages  and  scribbled  notes  on  his  desk, 
hoping  he  has  all  the  facts. 

The  door  of  the  office  swings  open  and  Sergeant 
First  Class  Donnell  Linthecome,  the  other  member 
of  the  Ground  Liaison  Team,  steps  inside  carrying  a 
large  map  board.  “I’ve  got  the  maps  ready  to  go.  I’ll 
wait  for  you  in  the  car,  sir.” 

CPT  Thomson  gulps  the  last  of  the  lukewarm 
coffee  that  was  left  when  he  was  called  to  the  “Bird's 
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Nest.”  Grabbing  his  helmet  and  pistol  belt,  he  follows 
the  sergeant  out  to  begin  the  series  of  crew  briefings. 

□ Meanwhile,  the  skies  over  the  battle  area  have 
cleared  a bit,  with  patches  of  blue  showing  through 
the  clouds.  At  the  CP,  the  FSCoord  is  walking  back 
and  forth,  stretching  his  leg  and  back  muscles  after 
the  long  session  bent  over  the  planning  table.  His 
eyes  are  on  the  sky,  waiting  for  a glimpse  of  the 
smoke  trails  of  approaching  fighters. 

His  face  reflects  the  strain.  He  needs  the  air 
support.  But  did  the  Air  Force  get  the  request  in  time 
to  do  any  good?  If  the  pilot  can  get  here,  will  he  know 
where  the  troops  are  deployed?  He  glances  at  his 
watch,  computing  the  time  that  the  airplanes  are  due. 

As  if  on  cue,  the  flaps  of  the  CP  open  and  the 
FAC  walks  to  his  canvas-covered  jeep  parked  nearby. 
”TACC  says  the  planes  are  airborne,”  he  shouts. 
“Tell  the  old  man  I’ll  be  at  O.P.  2 in  5 minutes.” 

“Keep  us  posted  from  up  there,"  the  FSCoord 
shouts  back. 

□ Just  over  the  ridgeline  from  the  CP,  a 4.2 
mortar  forward  observer  has  dug  into  a position  over- 
looking the  battle  area.  His  attention  is  fixed  on  a 
tree-line  about  a mile  away.  To  an  untrained  eye,  the 
scene  would  be  just  the  edge  of  another  forested  area, 
but  the  observer  knows  there's  trouble  hidden  there. 
That’s  why  his  unit  stopped  here  the  night  before  and 
called  for  the  air  strike. 

The  sound  of  an  approaching  vehicle  draws  the 
sergeant’s  gaze  away  from  the  tree-line.  He  watches 
as  the  FAC  directs  his  jeep  beneath  a clump  of  trees 
for  cover,  grabs  a portable  UHF  radio  and  hurries 
toward  the  observation  post. 

“Got  any  room  in  your  foxhole,  Sarge?” 
“Always  room  for  one  more.  Lieutenant.” 
“Good!  What’ve  we  got  out  there?” 

“Tanks  . . . about  15  of  ’em,”  the  FO  says. 
“Right  in  the  tree  line  . . . ‘bout  1,500  meters  out  . . . 
two  fingers  to  the  right  of  the  fire  break.” 

“Two  fingers  right  . . . yep,  got  ’em!  I’ve  got 
some  fast-movers  out  there.  Let’s  call  'em  in.” 

The  success  of  this  pre-planned  strike  now 
hinges  on  the  coordination  between  the  man  on  the 
ground  and  those  in  the  air.  On-the-spot  observations 
by  the  FAC  will  assure  that  accurate  fire  can  be 
directed  against  the  aggressor  force. 

The  portable  radio  crackles  to  life.  “Chowder 
15,  this  is  Lapse  31,  over.” 

Calm  but  with  excitement  in  his  voice,  the  FAC 
answers  the  call.  “Lapse  31,  Chowder  15,  loud  and 
clear,  go  ahead.” 

“Lapse  31,  mission  number  Golf  526  Char- 
lie, two  Fox-four’s.  We’re  orbiting  the  contact  point 
at  2,500  feet.  We  have  four  Mark  82s  each  and  20 


mike -mike.  We  can  give  you  15  minutes  in  the  target 
area.” 

“Roger,  Lapse  31,  your  target  is  15  tanks  in 
a tree  line  located  at  Papa  Victor  350298.  From  the 
CP,  fly  108  degrees  for  2 minutes,  15  seconds,  at  420 
knots  ground  speed.  Target  is  on  the  side  of  hill, 
elevation  1,500  feet.  Friendly  troops  are  one  kilometer 
to  the  west.  Target  will  be  marked  with  smoke.  Winds 
are  light  from  the  west.  You  have  about  4 miles 
visibility  under  a broken  deck.  Call  leaving  the  CP.” 
“Chowder  15,  we  copy  all.  Departing  the  CP 

now.” 

The  forward  observer,  listening  to  the  two-way 
conversation,  receives  a call  on  his  own  radio.  Every- 
thing’s right  on  schedule.  The  mortars  have  fired  one 
smoke  round  and  have  been  placed  on  temporary 
hold.  He  attracts  the  attention  of  the  FAC.  “Ops 
reports  all  indirect  fire  is  on  ‘weapons  tight',  sir.” 
Still  busy  on  the  radio,  the  FAC  acknowledges 
with  a thumbs-up.  “Lapse  31,  I have  you  in  sight. 
The  target  is  at  your  11  o’clock  position  in  the  tree 
line  running  north  to  south.  Smoke  is  out.” 

After  a short  pause,  the  lead  pilot  answers, 
“Okay,  Chowder  15,  I have  white  smoke.” 

“Affirmative  31,  hit  100  meters  northeast  of  the 
smoke.  ” 

The  first  of  the  grey-bellied  Phantoms  streaks 
in  on  the  target  and,  as  he  passes  the  smoke,  drops 
his  bombs  and  pulls  up  sharply,  right  over  the  two 
men  watching  from  the  foxhole. 

“Right  on!”  the  Army  observer  cheers. 

The  second  airplane  has  taken  spacing  behind 
the  leader  and  can  make  a follow-on  strike  with  ad- 
justments called  to  him  from  the  ground. 

“Number  two,”  the  FAC  calls,  “drop  50 
meters  south  of  lead’s  bombs.” 

Just  as  the  second  set  of  bombs  is  dropped, 
the  lead  aircraft  calls  in  again.  “Chowder  15,  we  still 
have  20  mike-mike  left  if  you  have  a target.” 

The  sergeant,  now  wearing  a wide  grin, 
watches  as  the  aircraft  maneuver  for  the  strafing  runs. 
He  knows  that  with  enemy  forces  damaged  and  in 
retreat,  his  job  will  be  easier  for  awhile. 

“Hey,  Lieutenant,  if  you  get  a chance,  tell 
those  guys  they’re  doing  a great  job.” 

□ Two  Ground  Liaison  Team  members  who’ve 
just  briefed  another  crew  now  perch  on  stools  at  the 
squadron  snack  bar  awaiting  the  return  of  the  early 
mission. 

The  squawkbox  above  the  door  interrupts  their 
talk.  “Captain  Thomson,  Lapse  31  has  landed  and  is 
taxiing  to  Tab  Vee  50.” 

The  crew  is  back  from  their  mission  and  they 
can  now  give  the  GLO  a report  on  the  situation  and 
how  it  has  changed  since  the  pre-brief.  This  informa- 
tion added  to  damage  assessments  from  the  field,  will 
be  valuable  for  those  going  on  missions  later  that  day. 

“Well,  let’s  see  how  the  battle  is  going,”  says 
CPT  Thomson,  as  he  sets  down  another  unfinished 
cup  of  coffee.  ^ 
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aedes  . . . fr  Gk  distasteful,  nauseous  . 
a large  cosmopolitan  genus  of  mosqui- 
toes including  a number  of  species  (as 
the  yellow  fever  mosquito)  important  as 
vectors  of  diseases  of  man  and  animals. 


CHECKED  your  shot  record  late- 
ly? There  are  several  diseases  list- 
ed there  that  once  ravaged  our  so- 
ciety. For  the  most  part,  they  no 
longer  exist  in  our  country  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Army  doc- 
tors and  researchers. 

Early  in  our  history  a yellow 
fever  epidemic  broke  out  in  Phila- 
delphia. Before  it  ended  in  the 
winter  of  1793  it  had  killed  5,000 — 
one-tenth  the  city’s  population. 
Between  1798  and  1898  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  80,000  died 
in  the  United  States  because  of  the 
disease. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898  the 
Army  became  acutely  aware  of  the 
yellow  fever  problem.  Of  the  2,450 
Americans  who  died  in  the  war, 
only  385  were  killed  in  combat.  The 
rest  were  victims  of  yellow  fever, 
malaria,  typhoid  or  other  diseases. 

Yellow  fever  had  been  ram- 
pant in  Cuba  since  1648.  The  Army 
had  done  some  basic  research  on 
the  disease  and  had  even  estab- 
lished what  was  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Army  Yellow  Fever 
Board  headed  by  Major  Walter 
Reed. 

Although  several  men  had 
theorized  the  aedes  mosquito  to  be 
the  carrier  of  the  dreaded  disease, 
Major  Reed  and  his  assistants 


worked  for  several  months  to 
prove  the  theory.  Several  of  the 
assistants,  including  Dr.  Jesse  W. 
Lazear  and  Clara  L.  Maass,  the 
only  woman  volunteer,  died  during 
the  research.  (A  special  commem- 
orative stamp  will  be  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  in  1976  to 
honor  Miss  Maass  who  served  two 
enlistments  as  an  Army  contract 
nurse. ) 

In  1900  Major  Reed  report 
ed  his  findings  to  Major  William 
Gorgas,  Havana  sanitary  medical 
officer.  Together  they  began  an  in- 
tensive anti-mosquito  war.  Within 
5 months,  yellow  fever  in  Cuba 
was  a thing  of  the  past. 

Major  Gorgas  later  carried 
this  anti-mosquito  campaign  to 
Panama  where  nearly  20,000  men 
had  died  trying  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal  for  the  French.  His  cam- 
paign eliminated  yellow  fever  in 
less  than  a year  and  enabled  the 
United  States  to  complete  the  canal 
in  1914. 

In  earlier  wars  other  dis- 
eases plagued  the  Army.  General 
George  Washington  had  ordered  a 


crude  form  of  smallpox  prevention 
by  direct  application,  arm  to  arm, 
among  the  troops.  In  1812  the  War 
Department  ordered  the  mass  im- 
munization of  soldiers  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smallpox.  It  was  ac- 
complished by  using  Edward  Jen- 
ner's  method  of  substituting  cow- 
pox  for  the  previously  used  live 
smallpox  virus.  Success  of  the 
much  safer  type  of  vaccine  soon 
eliminated  smallpox  in  both  the 
military  and  civilian  communities. 

Typhoid  fever  vaccination 
was  another  pioneering  achieve- 
ment of  Army  medicine.  Made 
compulsory  in  the  United  States 
Army,  it  was  soon  adopted  in  ci- 
vilian practice.  In  1908  Major  Fred- 
erick Russell’s  report  on  the  con- 
trol of  typhoid  fever  helped  limit 
the  spread  of  the  dread  disease. 
Two  years  later  Major  (later  Briga- 
dier General)  Carl  H.  Darnall  orig- 
inated the  use  of  liquid  chlorine 
to  purify  drinking  water,  virtually 
eliminating  typhoid  fever  in  this 
country. 

Vaccination  for  typhoid 
fever,  yellow  fever  and  smallpox  is 
standard  practice  today  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  deadly  diseases — 
all  because  Army  medical  re- 
searchers working  for  the  troops 
produced  discoveries  of  lasting 
benefit  for  our  society.  A 
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CONSUMERS  CORNER 


Home  Buying 


Money  lenders  must  now  give  mortgage  applicants  a gov- 
ernment booklet  explaining  settlement  costs ...  lenders 
must  also  itemize  all  charges ...  among  them:  mortgage 
"points,"  title  search,  tax  survey  and  other s ...  check 
charges  closely ...  ask  questions  ...  save  money. 


Drivers  License 


You  say  your  drivers  license  is  good  the  entire  time 
you're  in  the  service. . .don ' t bank  on  it . . . only  19 
states  automatically  extend  drivers  licenses  for  sol- 
diers..^! others  have  varying,  laws ...  while  1 0 have  no 
provisions  for  extensions ...  better  check  with  your  li- 
cense bureau  ...  save  the  headaches. 


1976  Cars  Give  Better  Mileage 

You  can  look  for  better  gas  mileage 
from  1976-model  cars,  says  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA) . 

Average  mileage  was  17.6  miles  per 
gallon  (mpg)  in  city-plus-highway 
driving  tests... most  economical  was  33 
mpg ...  represents  12.3  percent  improve- 
ment over  1975  cars... and  26.6  percent 
over  1974  models. 

The  1976  cars  built  to  meet  Cali- 
fornia's stringent  anti-pollution  laws 
showed  about  11  percent  fewer  mpg. 

For  first  time  a U.S.  built  car 
matched  foreign  makes  for  economy. . . 
best  at  33  mpg  were  Chevette,  Datsun, 
Subaru... all  had  manual  gear  shifts 
...write  to  EPA  Pubs,  401  M Street, 

SW,  Washington,  D.C.  20460  for  free 
pamphlet  on  mileage  performance  for 
all  cars. 

See  page  38,  this  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
for  a look  at  the  1976  cars. 


• Obtain  free  information  on  home 
buying. . .write  American  Land  Title 
Association,  Box  566,  Washington,  D.C. 


• PX  now  fits  and  hems  trousers  of 
men's  leisure  suits  free ...  same  for 
women's  slacks  priced  over  $8.75  and 
bottoms  of  pantsuits  priced  over  $15, 


• When  baking  in  glass  or  ceramic 
containers,  normal  oven  temperature 
can  be  lowered  as  much  as  25  degrees, 


• Looking  for  bargains? . . . buy  items 
during  the  off  season... for  example., 
buy  a lawn  mower  in  late  fall  when 
dealers  are  reducing  inventories. 


• Give  your  car  a winter  tuneup. . . 
usually  needed  every  10,000  miles... a 
good  way  to  improve  gas  mileage ...  and 
avoid  winter  stalling ...  be  sure  you 
have  the  proper  amount  of  antifreeze. 


SOLDIERS,  the  Army's  official  magazine,  is  published  under  supervision  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Information  to  provide  timely,  factual  information  on  policies,  plans,  operations 
and  technical  developments  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  other  information  on  topics  of  interest  to  the  Active  Army,  Army  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve  and  Department 
of  the  Army  civilian  employees  It  also  conveys  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  topics  of  professional  interest  to  Army  members  and  assists 
m achieving  information  objectives  of  the  Army  * Manuscripts  of  interest  to  Army  personnel  are  invited.  Direct  communication  is  authorized  to  Editor,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria.  VA  22314  ■Phone  Autovon  284-6671  or  Area  Code  202-274-6672  ■ Unless  otherwise  indicated  material  may  be  reprinted  provided  credit  is  given  to  SOLDIERS 
and  the  author. ■ Military  distribution:  From  the  U.S.  Army  AG  Publications  Center,  2800  Eastern  Boulevard,  Baltimore,  MD  21220  in  accordance  with  DA  form  12-5  requirements 
submitted  by  commanders  ■individual  Subscriptions:  $18  80  annually  to  Stateside  and  APO  addresses:  $23  50  to  foreign  addresses.* Individual  paid  subscriptions  are  available 
througti  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC  20402  * Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication  approved  by  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army,  July  17,  1973. 
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EUROPE’S  DRUG  STOPPERS 
POLK  PRIDE  - RAILS  WEST 


BICENTENNIAL  TRAIL 

Story  and  photos  by  SP5  Ed  Aber 

- --  ■ 


The  Army’s  Bicentennial  van,  top,  is  an  air-conditioned,  walk-through  exhibit  depicting 
the  service's  historical  contributions.  Above,  interior  displays  show  how  Army  re- 
search benefited  the  nation. 


AMERICA’S  200th  birthday  is 
just  around  the  corner.  As  part 
of  the  celebration,  16  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Bicentennial  exhibit  vans — 
organized  in  four  caravans — began 
touring  the  United  States  in  July. 
To  Americans  across  the  land 
they're  carrying  the  story  of  “The 
American  Forces  and  their  contri- 
butions to  the  Nation.’’ 

Each  caravan  operates  in  an 
area  roughly  the  size  of  a time 
zone.  Together,  they'll  roll  over 
300,000  miles,  stopping  mostly  in 
smaller  towns  of  50,000  people  or 
less,  to  reach  an  estimated  two 
million  viewers. 

The  18-month  tour  offers 
visitors  a chance  to  learn  more 
about  the  heritage  and  role  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Marine  Corps  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  project  of- 
ficer, Air  Force  Colonel  Robert  J. 
Spence,  the  latest  audio-visual 
equipment  and  communication 
techniques  will  make  the  -displays 
entertaining  as  well  as  educational. 

The  Army’s  air-conditioned, 
walk-through  exhibit,  for  example, 
features  voice-operated  models,  a 
multi-media  slide  show  and  an 
electronic  question-and-answer 
board.  It  traces  the  Army’s  contri- 
butions to  American  society  in  its 
wartime  role,  in  military  govern- 
ment, community  assistance, 
science,  medicine  and  technology, 
and  exploration. 

A radar  system  and  sonar 
display  highlight  the  Navy  van. 
Visitors  also  see  specialized  Navy- 
developed  products  and  processes 
which  have  enhanced  the  average 
American’s  life. 

The  Marine  Corps  van  tells 
the  story  of  “The  Heritage  of  the 
Corps’’  in  a display  covering  the 
Revolution  to  the  present. 

The  Air  Force  mini-theater 
uses  15  slide  projectors,  five 
screens  and  a stereo  sound  system. 


More  than  1,000  slides  are  shown 
during  a 16-minute  program.  Dra- 
matically they  review  the  28-year 
history  of  the  Air  Force. 

“The  Bicentennial  caravans 
will  appeal  to  young  and  old,”  says 


COL  Spence.  “Our  goal  is  to  reach 
all  50  states  before  December  1976. 
This  gives  many  American  com- 
munities an  opportunity  to  plan 
their  local  Bicentennial  celebra- 
tions around  the  caravans.”  £ 
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CHAMPUS  Claims 
Personnel  Review 

Women  Warrants 
P.  S.  Enlistments 

Postage  Rates 
Privacy  Act 

PERDDIMS  Pushes 


CHAMPUS  claims  for  medical  care  services  and  supplies 
provided  during  calendar  year  1974  must  be  filed  by 
December  31,  1975... Late  claims  won't  be  considered. 


The  Army  is  eliminating  4,568  commissioned  officer  slots 
and  downgrading  3,121  more... there  are  still  not  enough 
warrant  officers  to  fill  all  slots,  so  some  may  be  con- 
verted to  senior  NCO  positions .. .Army ' s review  of  en- 
listed and  civilian  requirements  is  still  underway. 

All  but  19  of  the  Army's  90  warrant  officer  MOSs  are  now 
open  to  women. 


Thinking  about  getting  out  and  reenlisting  later?  Better 
reconsider .. .only  5,000  prior  service  enlistments  will  be 
accepted  in  FY  76... and  only  64  skills,  will  be  open  dur- 
ing the  first  half  FY  76. 


PX  reminds  mail-order  patrons  to  use  the  new  parcel  post 
rates ...  those  listed  in  catalogs  don't  reflect  recent 
changes ...  check  with  post  office. 


The  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  in  effect  since  September  27, 
1975,  provides  increased  safeguards  against  invasion  of 
individual  personal  privacy .. .DOD  Commanders  Digest 
(August  14,  1975)  explains  how  the  act  will  impact  on 
you... a film  on  the  Privacy  Act  also  is  being  distributed 
to  the  field... all  soldiers  should  see  it. 


Beginning  in  March,  commanders  won't  have  to  prepare  and 
forward  monthly  enlisted  personnel  requisitions.  New 
Personnel  Deployment  and  Distribution  Management  System 
(PERDDIMS)  will  "push"  replacements  to  the  f ield ...  based 
on  availability  of  personnel  in  proper  MOSs  to  fill 
known  vacancies. 


• The  Army  is  testing  a streamlined 
port  call  system. .. requests  go  directly 
from  Army  post  to  MAC... expect  a 48- 
hour  turn-around  time  on  requests,  com- 
pared to  current  8-  to  12-day  average. 


• The  Gun,  Low  Altitude,  Air  Defense 
System  (GLAADS) , left,  is  undergoing 
tests  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  It  has  twin 
25mm  dual  feed  weapons  mounted  in  a 
turret  on  a MICV-65  vehicle. 


SOLDIERS 


Soldiers  Home  Bill  in  Congress  would  increase  sources  of  income  for 

the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home... main  features:  for- 
feitures from  Article  15s  would  go  to  trust  fund  same 
as  those  from  courts-martial  now  do... monthly  service 
charge  for  home  members  able  to  pay ...  contributions  from 
active  duty  regular  soldiers  would  be  raised  from  25 
cents  to  $1  in  increments  based  on  needs  of  the  Home... 
(See  "More  Than  a Home,'1  page  44,  this  issue). 

OPMS  for  Aviation  Aviation  now-  OPMS  specialty ...  geared  to  meet  field  grade 

aviator  requirements ...  program  starts  early  1976... main 
features:  aviation  becomes  advanced  entry  specialty  in 
eighth  year  of  service;  only  officers  in  designated 
branches  are  eligible  for  flight  training;  training  and 
assignment  based  on  needs  of  basic  entry  specialty. 


• The  Army  is  looking  for  an  Advanced 
Attack  Helicopter  with  the  ability  to 
find,  identify  and  attack  enemy  tanks 
and  other  targets  during  day,  night 
and  adverse  weather  conditions.  Pro- 
totypes are  being  developed  by  Bell 
Helicopter  and  Hughes  Helicopters 
(shown  left) . Competitive  flight  eval- 
uation scheduled  for  June  1976... pro- 
duction late  1970s. 


• Beginning  January  1,  1976,  officers 
will  be  identified,  selected  and  as- 
signed against  field  requisitions  based 
on  grade  and  control  specialty  rather 
than  grade  and  career  branch. 


Saving  Dollars 


Benefits  End 


To  save  taxpayers'  dollars,  the  Army  is  updating  exist- 
ing weapons  systems  rather  than  developing  new  systems 
whenever  possible ...  examples  are  tank  rebuild  and  addi- 
tion of  TOW  missile  subsystem  to  the  Cobra  helicopter. 

President  Ford's  proclamation  ending  the  Vietnam  era  on 
May  7,  1975,  means  soldiers  entering  the  service  after 
that  date  are  not  eligible  for  such  wartime  benefits  as 
non service -connected  disability  pensions  for  veterans, 
burial  allowances  and  death  pensions  for  widows  and  sur- 
viving  children  of  veterans. 


Club  Management  Want  to  be  a club  manager?  If  you're  an  E-6  or  E-7, 

check  with  your  personnel  officer  about  attending  the 
Club  Management  Course  at  Fort  Lee , Va . 
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EED  BACK 


SEER  ERROR 

I seem  to  detect  an  error  in  your 
SOLDIERS  October  issue.  The  arti- 
cle "New  EERs  Patterned  to  Fit," 
although  well  written  and  informa- 
tive, does  not  agree  with  DA 
Pamphlet  623-1.  According  to  SGT 
Mann,  the  Demonstrated  Overall  Per- 
formance on  a SEER.  . .is  higher 
than  42  or  less  than  6.  . . , DA  Pam- 
phlet states.  . .score  exceeds  36  or 
lower  than  6 . . . . 

Under  advancement  potential  SGT 
Mann  states ...  is  higher  than  22  or 
less  than  10.  . . , DA  Pam  states. . . 
exceeds  14  or  is  below  6.  . . . 

Calvin  B . Schools 

Bowling  Green,  Va. 

You're  right.  Scores  which  must 
be  justified  on  the  SEER  Demonstra- 
ted Overall  Performance  block  are 
those  exceeding  36  or  lower  than  6. 
SEER  Advancement  Potential  scores 
which  must  be  justified  are  those 
exceeding  74  or  below  6. 

We  mistakenly  reprinted  the  EER 
scores  for  those  blocks. 


TO  MY  PINUP 

The  mag's  okay  and  written  swell; 
It's  Army  minus  shot  and  shell. 
Weapons  are  last,  the  man  is  first. 
Angelic  life  must  be  much  worst. 
Its  Wacs  are  lovely  and  alert-- 
College  grads  like  rich  dessert. 
Penned  tastefully  for  Joe  and  Jill 
With  no  semantic  overkill. 

It  probes  the  heart,  its  very  beat 
Eschews  harsh  dialogue  with  feet; 
Gently  shows  how  lovely  wife 
Adds  color  to  a soldier's  life. 

But  more  importantly,  your  maid, 
Your  pinup,  is  so  well  displayed 
In  dishabille,  a promised  kiss 
Lures  warriors  to  reenlist. 

SSG  Stanley  B.  Demes 
Fullerton,  Calif. 


TALENTED  LENSMAN 

The  1975  Super  Photographer 
Award  must  go  to  SP5  Ed  Aber, 
SOLDIERS'  talented  lensman.  He 
captured  the  Screaming  Eagle  spirit 
in  October  SOLDIERS  with  skill, 
sensitivity  and  technical  compe- 
tence— the  same  photographic  talents 
he's  contributed  to  the  Army's  offi- 
cial magazine  for  nearly  3 years. 

LTC  Bob  Chick 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

EATING  MACHINES 

I am  glad  to  see  the  Army  Reserve 
is  releasing  members  who  exceed 
weight  requirements.  This  move  to 
maintain  a uniform  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  our  military  forces  is 
long  overdue.  I only  hope  that  Ar- 
my physicians  will  not  be  coerced 
into  giving  these  "eating  machines" 
medical  retirements,  which  would 
force  us  taxpayers  to  feed  them  the 
rest  of  their  lives . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  myself. 

CPT  Mary  Menlove,  IJSAR 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah 

See  page  8 for  more  on  overweight 
- oldiers . 


LA  RAZA 

I have  just  finished  reading  your 
article  in  the  September  '75  issue  of 
SOLDIERS  entitled  "Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans Speak  Up . " 

I found  myself  thinking  that  yes, 
we  have  come  a long  way.  Why  this 
is  the  second  time  SOLDIERS  maga- 
zine has  highlighted  the  "Latinos." 
This  is  the  second  time  we  have 
heard  the  sad  stories  of  the  abuse 
that  we've  been  subjected  to.  Now, 

I have  a question  for  all  those  who 
told  us  of  their  plight  in  childhood. 


What  are  you  doing  now  to  prevent 
the  same  indignities'that  happened 
to  you  from  happening  to  your  child- 
ren, friends,  or  "La  Raza"  in  gener- 
al? Are  you,  now  that  you're  in  the 
Army  or  out,  satisfied  that  it  won't 
happen  again  or  that  you've  made  it 
in  a sense?  If  you  are,  you  are  only 
fooling  yourself. 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  unite 
yourselves  in  clubs  and  projects 
that  will  indeed  show  the  rest  of  the 
populace  that  we  are  "the  people 
who  have,  by  their  actions  and 
deeds,  enriched  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life. " 

SSG  Francisco  V.  Martinez 

APO  New  York 


TRAINING  MODIFIED 

I read  your  article  in  the  August 
1975  issue,  "Woman  Moving  Up." 
Congratulations  to  those  women  who 
make  the  grade  by  meeting  all  of 
the  qualifications  for  the  jobs  to 
which  they  aspire.  I question  the 
objectivity  of  the  "wordsmithing" 
in  your  article  however.  Stating 
in  one  sentence  that.  . ."They  meet 
the  same  requirements  as  their  male 
counterparts".  . .and  following  this 
with  the  statement,  "Their  physical 
training  was  modified". . .would  be 
amusing  if  its  potential  results 
weren't  so  serious. 

Experience  over  the  years  has 
proved  that  front  line  combat  sol- 
diers must  be  physically  tough, 
trained  to  survive  in  hand-to-hand 
combat  if  necessary,  so  that  they 
can  win  when  faced  with  a "kill  or 
be  killed"  situation  on  the  battle- 
field against  a tough,  well-trained 
enemy . 

The  philosophy  of  high  physical 
standards  must  be  retained  if  we 
are  to  avoid  weakened  units  and 
possible  disaster  in  the  future. 
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SOLDIERS 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers'  views  on  topics  we  re  covering — or  those  you  think  we  should.  Please 
stay  under  150  words — a postcard  will  do— and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address  We  ll  honor  a request  to  withhold 
your  name  if  you  desire  and  the  editors  may  condense  comments  to  meet  space  requirements.  We  can't  publish 
or  answer  every  one  but  we  ll  use  representative  viewpoints.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS.  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


A unit  with  some  members  who 
can't  carry  their  share  of  the  load 
because  "their  physical  training  was 
modified"  risks  not  only  the  lives  of 
those  who  didn't  meet  battlefield 
standards,  but  also  the  existence 
of  the  entire  unit. 

The  key  question  is,  are  we  going 
to. field  combat  troops  trained  to  win 
on  the  battlefield,  or  drop  our  stan- 
dards and  risk  defeat?  This  is  too 
serious  a subject  to  become  a politi- 
cal football  — it  risks  the  very  future 
of  our  nation  and  should  be  address- 
ed by  all  of  our  citizens. 

T.C.  Mataxis 

Wayne,  Penn. 

OUT  OF  STEP 

I enjoyed  the  haircut  article  in  the 
August  SOLDIERS.  CPT  Myers  cov- 
ered the  key  issues,  but  one  point 
needs  emphasis:  Army  haircut  pol- 
icy, which  is  the  most  visible  expres- 
sion of  Army  attitudes,  is  out  of  step 
with  the  nation.  No  civilian  organiz- 
ation, including  corporations,  police 
agencies  and  conservative  profes- 
sions, requires  such  short  hair. 

Americans  know  that  longer  hair 
has  not  hindered  past  military  suc- 
cess. The  Army  has  tolerated  long- 
er hair  much  longer  than  it  has  re- 
quired short  hair. 

Civilians  look  on  a person  under 
35  with  an  Army  haircut  like  one 
who  wears  a narrow  lapelled  suit 
and  white  socks.  A soldier  does 
stand  out  in  civilian  clothes,  but, 
instead  of  respect,  he  is  often  faced 
with  quiet  contempt  or  open  ridicule. 

The  greatest  single  step  the  Army 
could  take  to  improve  its  image 
would  be  to  bring  its  haircut  policy 
in  line  with  the  nation  for  which  it 
exists . 

CPT  Roger  D.  Sherrard,  USAR 

Fort  Lawton,  Wash. 


HUNGER  PANGS 

The  biggest  problem  in  dieting  as 
I see  it  are  the  hunger  pangs,  either 
real  or  imagined.  The  faster  you 
can  eliminate  this  craving,  the  soon- 
er you  are  dieting.  Contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief,  to  kill  a hunger  pang 
does  not  mean  to  fork  it  to  death. 
Anything  you  eat  after  you  have  sat- 
isfied that  hunger  pang  is  overeat- 
ing. Therefore,  the  solution  must 
lie  between  hunger  and  gluttony,  in 
other  words,  satisfaction.  Recogni- 
tion of  one's  contentment  is  success- 
ful dieting . 

The  next  time  you  sit  down  to  eat, 
precede  the  main  course  with  soup 
to  dampen  the  appetite.  Then,  as 
you  begin  eating,  stop  and  think  af- 
ter each  bite.  Actually  chew  your 
food,  swallow,  then  pause  only  for 
an  instant  and  think.  Somewhere 
between  hunger  and  gluttony  you 
will  pass  two  distinct  feelings--that 
you  are  no  longer  hungry,  and 
you  have  had  enough  to  eat.  This 
is  where  you  stop  eating. 

ISC  Michael  L.  Crigger 

APO  New  York 


“Your  X-rays  are  improving,  Corporal — 
but  try  not  giving  them  those  nasty 
shocks!’’ 


RECOMMENDS  TRAINING 

Reference  SSC  William  E.  Welch's 
comment  on  "Hairy  Problem"  — 

SSC  Welch  stated  that  he  felt  stran- 
gled by  the  Army's  conservative 
policies  on  haircuts  and  that  they 
should  be  reevaluated. 

As  an  NCO,  SSC  Welch  is  paid  to 
enforce  the  Army  regulations  and 
not  to  degrade  or  whine  about  them. 
Recommend  training  at  the  NCO 
Academy  at  Bad  Toelz,  Germany. 

SSC  Steve  F.  Vasquez 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex . 

NAVAL  CHALLENGE 

I am  a third  class  petty  officer  in 
the  Navy  and  I've  taken  over  forty 
IJ.S.  correspondence  courses  dur- 
ing the  past  year . 

To  date,  I have  completed  102 
hours  of  Army  correspondence 
course  instruction  and  I would  like 
to  know  if  that  could  possibly  be  a 
record  for  a Navyman. 

I would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  people  at 
the  Infantry  School,  Ordnance 
School,  Quartermaster  School  and 
the  Academy  of  Health  Sciences  for 
the  help  and  kindness  accorded  to 
me  over  the  phone  whenever  I need- 
ed information  and  guidance. 

Michael  A.  Southwood 

Washington,  D .C . 

Navy  readers--anyone  top  this? 

WE  RE  LOOKING  GOOD 

For  those  of  you  who  criticized 
our  Bengal  pick  in  the  September 
issue,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
that  as  of  27  October  the  Bengals 
are  6-0. 

We're  expecting  a few  "pat  on 
the  back"  letters  next  January. 

The  Editors 
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IN  1845  a New  York  merchant,  Asa  Whitney,  offered 
to  build  a railroad  for  the  United  States  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  he  wanted  in  re- 
turn, he  told  Congress,  was  a tract  of  land  60  miles 
wide  the  length  of  the  railway. 

Whitney  had  made  a fortune  in  the  Orient  and 
saw  the  importance  of  good  lines  of  communication 
to  the  Pacific  from  the  industrialized  East  Coast.  Only 
2 years  before,  trade  treaties  had  been  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  Whitney  saw  this  as  a 
great  business  opportunity  and  fought  hard  for  the 
next  decade  to  build  the  transcontinental  railroad. 

Congress  had  received  many  reports  of  the 
riches  of  the  West  and  was  keenly  aware  of  the  spirit 
of  “Manifest  Destiny”  that  had  spread  throughout  the 
country.  However,  the  House  of  Representatives 
found  Whitney’s  proposal  “impractical.” 

The  main  source  of  information  about  the 
largely  unexplored  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  the  Army’s  Corps  of  Topographical  Engi- 
neers. Although  there  had  been  topographical  engi- 
neers in  the  Army  since  the  War  of  1812,  it  was  not 
until  1838  that  they  became  a separate  and  independ- 
ent branch  of  the  Army. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  commonly  called  “topogs,”  was  Lieuten- 
ant John  C.  Fremont. 

On  his  first  expedition  in  the  summer  of  1842, 
Lieutenant  Fremont  followed  the  Oregon  Trail  to  the 
Wind  River  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
climbed  what  he  thought  was  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Rockies  and  with  a dramatic  gesture  raised  an  Ameri- 
can flag  on  its  summit.  His  report  of  the  expedition 
was  so  vivid  and  enthusiastic  that  it  became  an  imme- 
diate sensation,  attracting  the  nation’s  attention  to  the 
West. 

Lieutenant  Fremont,  breveted  captain  for  gal- 
lantry and  meritorious  service,  led  two  more  exploring 
expeditions  to  the  Pacific.  By  describing  his  expedi- 
tions as  glorious  adventures,  Fremont  convinced  the 
American  people  that  going  west  was  an  exciting  and 
easy  thing  to  do.  He  also  provided  the  Congress  with 
vital  maps  and  scientific  data. 

As  people  answered  the  call  of  “Westward 
Ho,”  the  Army  found  itself  taking  on  an  increasing 
responsibility  for  railroad  studies.  Virtually  every 
railroad  built  in  the  United  States  before  1855 
depended  in  some  measure  on  military  surveys. 

Military  aid  to  railway  construction  went  be- 
yond mapping  and  surveying.  One  engineer,  George 
W.  Whistler — father  of  the  American  painter,  James 
McNeill  Whistler — became  so  fascinated  with 
railroads  that  he  designed  a locomotive  which  proved 
to  be  superior  to  most  of  those  in  existence.  Whistler 
later  went  to  Russia  to  help  Czar  Nicholas  I build  a 
railway  system  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 

Finally,  in  1853,  Congress  recognized  the  need 
for  closer  ties  between  the  eastern  and  western  terri- 


tories. Congress  commissioned  the  Topographical 
Engineers  to  determine  “the  most  practicable  and 
economical  route  for  a railroad  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

Although  other  soldiers  and  many  civilians 
worked  on  these  Pacific  railroad  surveys,  the 
“topogs”  supervised  the  entire  operation.  Several 
routes  were  explored  and  surveyed  including  one 
which  followed  part  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s  original 
trail. 

The  Army  concluded,  and  Secretary  of  War 
Jefferson  Davis  agreed,  that  the  southern  route  near 
the  32d  parallel  was  “the  most  practical  and  economi- 
cal.” This  route  ran  across  Texas  and  along  the  Gila 
River  to  California. 

Sectional  rivalry  in  the  light  of  the  approaching 
Civil  War  prevented  the  construction  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railway  until  more  than  a decade  later.  Even- 
tually, however,  railroads  were  built  on  parts  of  each 
of  the  routes  surveyed  by  the  engineers. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  surveys,  the  topogs 
observed  and  recorded  local  phenomena  including 
climate,  soil  fertility,  mineral  deposits,  vegetation  and 
animal  life.  Indeed,  most  of  their  work  encouraged 


Along  westward  routes  pioneered  by  “topogs”  like  Lieutenant 
John  C.  Frdmont,  left,  workers  lay  track  for  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  above.  Soldiers  and  civilians  conducted  the  railway 
surveys  with  Army  topographic  engineers  supervising  the 
entire  operation. 

and  helped  the  emigrants  who  were  moving  west  in 
increasing  numbers. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  task 
of  exploring  and  mapping  came  to  a halt.  But  most 
of  the  work  had  been  done.  Only  a few  blank  spaces 
remained  on  the  map. 

The  dream  of  a transcontinental  railroad  finally 
became  a reality  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  on  May 
10,  1869.  The  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads 
were  in  the  spotlight  that  day,  but  somewhere  in  the 
background  were  the  Army’s  Topographical  Engi- 
neers. In  the  two  decades  before  the  Civil  War  they 
had  covered  the  entire  West  in  a series  of  explorations 
sometimes  called  “The  Great  Reconnaissance.”  They 
had  played  a key  role  in  building  rails  to  the  West.^ 
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JEFF  comes  on  like  gang- 
busters.  He’s  smart,  hard- 
working, humorous  and  pos- 
sesses a rare  talent  as  a 
leader.  Increased  produc- 
tivity is  guaranteed  wherever  he’s 
assigned.  A super-great  guy,  fine 
NCO  and  a credit  to  the  service, 
right? 

Well,  yes  ...  if  you  over- 
look the  fact  that  Jeff’s  a food  jun- 
kie. He’s  totally  addicted  to  stuff- 
ing any  grub  within  reach  down 
a seemingly  bottomless  gaping 
throat.  Like  the  shark  in  “Jaws,” 
Jeff  is  an  eating  machine. 

Meeting  Jeff  almost  de- 
stroys any  possibility  of  appreciat- 
ing him  as  a person.  More  than  300 
pounds  hangs  on  his  5-foot,  8-inch 
frame.  The  image  he  evokes  is  one 
of  beachball-like  proportions. 

The  situation  could  be  funny 
if  it  weren’t  for  the  absolute  trage- 
dy contained  in  such  a scenario. 
Jeff  knows.  He’s  blown  his  mar- 
riage, social  life,  health,  and  with 
16  years  invested  in  a military  ca- 
reer, the  word  has  finally  come 
down  to  shape  up  or  ship  out. 

Sound  incredible?  Stop  right 
now  and  look  around.  You’ll  prob- 
ably find  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
people  within  eyesight  overweight 
to  some  degree.  It’s  not  surprising. 
Approximately  80  million  rotund 
Americans  are  evidence  that 
America  is  indeed  a land  of 
plenty — plenty  of  poor  eating 
habits  and  huge  appetites  gobbling 
up  insane  quantities  of  fast  foods, 
instant  delights  and  fantastically 
rich  edibles. 

The  problem,  as  we  attempt 


to  suck  in  our  collective  guts,  is 
basically  one  of  energy.  Our  bodies 
are  remarkably  efficient  combus- 
tion engines.  Energy  in  the  form  of 
food  is  taken  in  and  used  to  operate 
the  basic  bodily  functions  (basal 
metabolism).  Then  it’s  either 
stored  as  fat,  or  expended  to  power 
muscular  activities. 

If  our  energy  intake  exceeds 
our  energy  expenditure,  we  become 
fat  . . . and  Fatter  . . . and  FAT- 
TER. Since  our  bodies  have  a vir- 
tually unlimited  capacity  to  store 
energy,  over-eating  can  become 
more  dangerous  than  Russian  rou- 
lette— with  all  barrels  loaded. 

Suicidal  weight  gains  can 
occur  if  the  gluttony  becomes 
morbid  (bulimia).  A 46-year-old, 
600-pound  Californian  gained  300 
pounds  in  6 months.  He  weighed 
900  pounds  when  he  died.  Ob- 
viously, it’s  an  extreme  example. 
But  the  fact  remains:  fat  can 
kill. 

Being  overweight  doesn’t 
necessarily  equal  fatness.  The 
awesome  physical  power  of  300 
pound  linebackers  and  Olympic 
weightlifters  isn't  the  result  of  fat. 
Fatness  is  determined  as  a per- 
centage of  body  weight. 

Dr.  Frank  Katch,  of  Queens 
College  in  New  York  City,  im- 
merses people  in  a 1,000-gallon 
water  tank  and  weighs  them  un- 
derwater. Their  fat-to-lean  ratios 
can  then  be  accurately  calculated. 
Fat  is  less  dense  than  water,  while 
muscle  is  more  dense. 

Statistics  compiled  on  more 
than  4,000  people  suggest  that 
more  than  15  percent  fat  for  young 
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men  and  26  percent  for 
young  women  is  probably 
too  much. 

Eating  is  many 
things  to  many  people. 

For  some  it's  a neces- 
sary chore.  For  others  a 
hobby.  A few  embrace 
it  as  the  center  of  their 
existence.  Each  of  us 
reacts  to  food  with  his 
individual  appetite  con- 
ditioning— not  hunger,  but 
appetite. 

Conditioned  re- 
sponses— good  or  bad — are 
instituted  in  a variety  of  ways: 
"Gee  Helen,  what  a cute , healthy- 
looking  chubby  baby!”,  "Eat,  eat. 
I'm  up  all  night  cooking  so  you 
shouldn’t  eat?”  Or  how  about  the 
all-time  classics:  "You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  . . . thousands 
die  of  starvation  every  day  and  you 
won't  even  finish  your  food,”  or 
"You  can  just  sit  there  until  you 
clean  that  plate — even  if  it  takes 
all  night.” 

The  food  industry  can  be 
even  worse.  At  least  well-meaning 
parents  are  acting  out  of  a sense 
of  love  and  concern.  But  the  food 
industry  wants  to  make  bucks. 
Consumers  are  persuaded,  cajoled 
and  enticed  by  any  available  means 
to  buy  a variety  of  instant  sugar- 
coated  cardboard  concoctions.  The 
goal — turn  a profit. 

The  advertising  conditioning 
is  simple,  relentless,  effective  and 
crosses  all  age  groups.  Who  can 
refuse  a product  requiring  10  sec- 
onds to  prepare  and  offering  pleas- 
ant noises  when  cream  hits  it?  Bet- 
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“It  takes  more 
work  on  every- 
body’s part 
to  get  a fat 
trainee  through 
basic  .... 

He’s  slower,  tires 
easily  . . .” 


ter  you  should  eat  the  box  and  dump 
the  contents  if  you’re  trying  to  lose 
weight  and  interested  in  better 
nutrition. 

Packing  in  large  amounts  of 
food,  sweets  and  booze  is  only 
partly  responsible  for  building  bel- 
lies. Physical  inactivity  is  the  other 
demon.  Ask  any  desk-jockey.  If 
he’s  wired  on  snack  foods,  TVs, 
booze  and  lying  around,  chances 
are  he’s  in  the  market  for  a dou- 
ble-spread, two-rump  chair. 

Out-of-condition  heavies 
shouldn't  try  to  leap  out  of  their 
easy  chairs  and  engage  in  a frenzy 
of  physical  atonement  to  make  up 
for  years  of  neglect  and  abuse. 
Every  so  often,  a heavyweight 
realizes  that  he  hasn’t  seen  his 
shoes  for  many  moons.  He  goes 
on  a starvation  diet  and  runs  around 
frantically  with  a wild  gleam  of 
new-found  dedication  in  his  eyes. 

That’s  fine  for  about  2 
weeks,  until  his  zealous  energy  is 
doused  cold  by  one  of  two  events: 
Either  he  gives  up,  exhausted, 
hungry  and  convinced  it’s  impossi- 
ble to  lose  weight;  or  he  over-exer- 
cises his  poor  out-of-condition 
body  to  death.  Heroic  last  ditch 
flab  fights  can  buy  a one-way  ticket 
to  the  Final  Fat  Farm  in  the  Sky. 
Get  help. 

Professional  Help.  Suc- 
cessfully shedding  unwanted 
pounds  is  a team  effort.  Army 
hospitals  maintain  a staff  of  dieti- 
cians, psychologists  and  physical 
and  occupational  therapists  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  this  illness. 
They  can  help  to  recondition  food 
responses,  determine  an  individu- 
al's basal  metabolism  rate,  and  plan 
a nutritious,  well-balanced  food 
intake.  The  plan,  in  conjunction 
with  an  exercise  program,  is  calcu- 
lated to  result  in  a safe,  effective 
weight  loss. 

Calories  are  viewed  by  most 
dieters  as  being  evil  gremlins  lurk- 
ing under  every  potato  and  piece 
of  toast.  It’s  easier  to  accept  calo- 
ries as  basic  energy  units  necessary 
for  our  bodies  to  function. 

How  many  basic  energy 
units  are  required  on  a daily  basis 
depends  on  how  active  you  are. 

In  recent  years,  many  “How 
to  Lose  Weight’’  books  have  be- 
come best-sellers.  Fad  diets  come 


RECOMMENDED  WEIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


HEIGHT  WITH  SHOES 


WEIGHT  IN  POUNDS 


SMALL  FRAME 

MEDIUM  FRAME 

LARGE  FRAME 

MEN 

62" 

112-120 

118-129 

126-141 

63" 

115-123 

121-133 

129-144 

64" 

118-126 

124-136 

132-148 

65" 

121-129 

127-139 

135-152 

66" 

124-133 

130-143 

138-156 

67" 

128-137 

134-147 

142-161 

68" 

132-141 

138-152 

147-166 

69" 

136-145 

142-156 

151-170 

70" 

140-150 

146-160 

155-174 

71" 

144-154 

150-165 

159-179 

72" 

148-158 

154-170 

164-184 

73" 

152-162 

158-175 

168-189 

74" 

156-167 

162-180 

173-194 

75" 

160-171 

167-185 

178-199 

76" 

164-175 

172-190 

182-204 

WOMEN 

58" 

92-  98 

96-107 

104-119 

59" 

94-101 

98-110 

106-122 

60" 

96-104 

101-113 

109-125 

61" 

99-107 

104-116 

112-128 

62" 

102-110 

107-119 

115-131 

63" 

105-113 

110-122 

118-134 

64" 

108-116 

113-126 

121-138 

65" 

111-119 

116-130 

125-142 

66" 

114-123 

120-135 

129-146 

67" 

118-127 

124-139 

133-150 

68" 

122-131 

128-143 

137-154 

69" 

126-135 

132-147 

141-158 

70" 

130-140 

136-151 

145-163 

71" 

134-144 

140-155 

149-168 

72" 

138-148 

144-159 

153-173 

Source:  "Therapeutic  Reference,"  Burroughs,  Wellcome  & Co.,  U S.A. 


and  go,  but  calorie  counting  re- 
mains the  most  popular  with  dieters 
and  physicians  alike. 

One  of  the  worst  habits 
Americans  have  developed  is 
choosing  the  wrong  foods.  Stopping 
by  the  club  on  the  way  home  for 
a couple  of  drinks  with  the  guys 
or  gals  is  costly,  even  if  it  is  happy 
hour.  A bottle  of  beer  has  175 
calories  and  one  ounce  of  whiskey 
contains  75  to  85  calories.  Add  mix 
and  you  add  more  calories.  Worse 
yet,  booze  has  no  nutritive  value. 
Snacks?  One  cup  of  popcorn,  100 
calories;  a small  pizza,  400. 

The  calorie  count  adds  up 
fast,  especially  if  you’re  picking 
the  wrong  foods.  It’s  easy  to  de- 
velop the  junk  food  habit.  Kicking 
it  takes  planning  and  professional 
advice. 

“An  adult  individual’s  Basic 
Metabolic  Rate  (BMR),”  according 
to  Major  Ann  Hartwick,  chief  die- 
tician at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  “is  usually 


the  amount  of  calories  required  to 
maintain  basic  bodily  functions  and 
activities  outside  those  functions, 
such  as  work  or  play.  A normal 
adult  of  about  5 feet,  11  inches 
and  175  pounds  will  usually  have 
a BMR  of  about  1 ,800  calories.  Any 
energy  expenditure  beyond  that 
level  will  utilize  energy  in  the  fat 
(adipose)  tissues.” 

Before  going  on  a diet, 
overweight  people  should  consult 
a physician  to  determine  the  possi- 
ble presence  of  any  factors  which 
would  make  rapid  weight  loss  dan- 
gerous. Most  diets  should  be  at  the 
BMR  level  so  the  body’s  internal 
functionings  are  calorically  pro- 
tected. Diets  with  calorie  intakes 
below  the  BMR  can  force  the  body 
to  use  more  fat  than  it  should, 
thereby  producing  incompletely 
burned  fat  by-products. 

“The  body  resists  releasing 
energy  from  fat  tissues.  It  would 
rather  absorb  more  food  and  utilize 


“We  provide  trainees 
with  PT  every 
chance  we  get.” 


the  ‘new’  energy  directly  from  the 
bloodstream.  One  pound  of  fat 
contains  3,500  calories.  To  lose  that 
amount  in  a week  requires  a re- 
duction of  500  calories  each  day. 
That’s  a lot — a person  40  pounds 
overweight  can  look  forward  to  a 
whole  year  of  being  on  a regulated 
diet,”  says  MAJ  Hartwick. 

Constant  calorie  counting  is 
a pain.  Tabulating  calories  becomes 
a hassle  because  the  totals  run  into 
the  thousands.  With  this  problem 
in  mind,  two  Fort  Dix  occupational 
therapists.  Captains  Frank  and 
Phyllis  McDonald,  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  translating  calorie  intake 
and  expenditure  into  energy  units 
for  their  patients.  You  count  units 
instead  of  calories.  Since  each  unit 
equals  200  calories,  a much  more 
understandable  concept  is  estab- 
lished. 

Even  if  you  didn't  realize 
it,  the  Army  already  attempted  to 
inject  you  with  a healthy  dose  of 
behavior  modification  affecting 
weight  control  during  basic  train- 
ing. Although  weight  control  isn't 
a primary  purpose  of  basic,  it  does 
occur,  and  overweight  trainees 
have  to  work  a lot  harder  than  their 
leaner  partners. 

“It  takes  more  work  on 


everybody’s  part  to  get  a fat  trainee 
through  basic,”  says  Captain 
George  Vakalis,  company  com- 
mander, 1st  Battalion,  BCT  Bri- 
gade, Fort  Dix.  “He's  slower,  tires 
easily,  and  requires  more  strength 
in  his  hands.  Of  course,  the  better 
motivated  he  is  to  succeed,  the 
greater  the  rate  of  accomplishment. 

“That’s  where  we  come  in. 
We  provide  additional  motivation 
in  several  different  ways.  As  un- 
motivated trainees  quickly  discov- 
er, good  drill  instructors  are  ex- 
tremely effective  in  this  capacity. 
People  with  low  PT  abilities  are 
identified  when  they  first  come  into 
our  company  and  we  provide  them 
with  PT  every  chance  we  get.” 

Special  Training.  Out  of  the 
300  points  required  to  pass  the  PT 
test,  175  points  is  the  cut-off  level 
for  deciding  how  and  where  the 
trainee  is  treated  at  Fort  Dix. 
Scoring  more  than  1 75  places  a man 
into  a special  training  squad  for 
intensive  PT.  Drill  instructors  of 
the  special  training  squad  work  long 
hours  getting  these  soldiers  into 
shape.  Scoring  less  than  175  re- 
quires assignment  to  a special 
training  company.  Once  there, 
instructors  concentrate  on  PT  and 
more  PT. 

“We  spend  a lot  of  time  with 
fat  people.  It  would  make  our  jobs 
a lot  smoother  if  they  weren’t  so 
heavy  when  they  entered  the  serv- 
ice. They  really  don’t  understand 
the  physical  demands  of  basic 
training.  Initial  good  attitudes  often 
fall  apart  when  the  going  gets  rough. 
Eventually,  it  comes  to  a point 
where  they  have  to  gut-it-out  . . . 
or  quit. 

“It’s  tough,  but  it’s  really 
good  for  them.  I believe  in  PT. 
The  more  you  PT  a man,  the  better 
it  is  for  him,”  says  CPT  Vakalis. 

Grunt  and  Sweat.  Private 
Frank  Robbins  has  been  in  the 
Army  less  than  a month.  He’s 
grunting  . . . and  groaning  . . . and 
sweating  like  you  wouldn’t  believe. 
If  he  stands  in  one  spot  for  more 
than  20  seconds — which  isn't 
often — a pool  of  sweat  collects 
around  his  feet.  At  5 feet,  7 inches 
and  lugging  183  pounds,  he’s  got  a 
lot  to  sweat  about.  The  hard- 
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muscled  drill  instructors  in  the  Fort 
Dix  Special  Training  Company  are 
working  his  tail  off. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  tipped 
the  Toledos  at  215.  Now  he's  at  183 
but  still  going  down  fast.  “I  always 
ate  a lot,”  puffed  PVT  Robbins. 
“Back  on  our  ranch  in  Wyoming 
my  whole  family  were  big  eaters. 
Now  that  I've  finally  lost  some 
weight  I feel  healthier  and 
stronger.  I’ll  have  to  watch  what 
I eat  and  be  careful  in  the  future. 
I don’t  ever  want  to  gain  it  back.” 

But  what  really  happens  to 
all  that  good  conditioning  once 
a person  leaves  basic?  All  too 
often,  good  intentions  fall  by  the 
wayside  and  old  eating  habits 
reappear.  As  Army  life  gets  easier, 
the  unwanted  pounds  start  piling 
up  again.  The  first  few  pounds  are 
hardly  noticeable;  just  let  out  your 
belt  a few  inches.  Several  months 
later  you’ll  detect  a weird  shrinking 
of  the  wardrobe,  requiring  replace- 
ment to  larger  and  larger  sizes. 

Being  20  or  30  pounds  over- 
weight isn’t  a crime  and  may  not 
attract  too  much  negative  atten- 
tion. But  it’s  there,  making  your 
body  work  harder  and  reducing 
your  physical  capabilities.  Trying 
to  rationalize  it  by  saying  “I  feel 
better  at  this  weight”  or  “It  im- 
proves my  golf  score”  could  be 
translated  to:  “I  feel  more  com- 
fortable and  relaxed  being  slightly 
fat.”  A few  more  years  of  neglect 
will  only  make  the  problem  worse. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  indi- 
vidual physical  abilities  has  be- 
come serious  enough  to  warrant  a 
review  of  present  overall  troop 
readiness.  More  comprehensive 
physical  fitness  evaluations  and 
overweight  corrective  programs 
are  expected  to  be  conducted  in  all 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
in  the  near  future.  The  Active 
Army,  as  any  overweight  or  phys- 
ically deficient  soldiers  are  finding 
out,  is  becoming  highly  critical  of 
those  individuals  failing  to  meet 
Army  standards. 

First  Sergeant  Wallace  Gur- 
den  is  a 20-year  Army  veteran. 
He’s  tall  at  6 feet,  4 inches,  but  at 
307  pounds  he  was  more  than  a bit 
overweight.  “I  was  always  tired,” 


1SG  Gurden  says.  “I’d  go  home  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  collapse  in  front 
of  the  TV  with  an  armload  of  junk 
foods,  a couple  of  beers  and  just 
doze  off.  It’s  no  wonder  I blew  up 
like  a balloon.  Compulsive  snack- 
ing and  no  exercise  can  sure  put 
the  weight  on  fast.” 

Reason  to  Lose.  1SG  Gur- 
den decided  to  do  something  about 
his  rotund  body.  “My  desire  for 
improved  health  was  certainly  one 
reason.  Pressure  from  the  chain  of 
command  was  another.  But  the  real 
reason  for  losing  weight  was  facing 
the  fact  that  I looked  like  a slob. 
How  could  I set  an  example  for  my 
men  in  the  condition  I was  in?  Fi- 
nally, I checked  in  at  the  dispensa- 
ry and  underwent  testing  at  the 
hospital.  The  doctor  was  really 
great!  He  leveled  with  me  about 
what  could  happen  if  I didn’t  lose 
weight. 

“I  lost  pretty  quickly  at 
first.  When  I reached  265  pounds 
I found  I could  get  into  clothes  that 
I hadn’t  worn  for  a long,  long 
time — and  people  noticed.  Their 
comments  helped  a lot.  When  you 
start  looking  good  and  feeling 
good,  the  realization  of  actually 
shaping  yourself  into  a better  per- 
son just  lights  you  up.  Getting 
down  to  my  present  weight  of  216 
pounds  wasn’t  easy.  My  wife 
helped  by  preparing  food  according 
to  the  book.  She  still  tries  to  plan 
meals  around  the  foods  I like. 

“Paddle-ball  really  runs  me 
around.  When  I first  started  play- 
ing, just  one  game  would  blow  the 
wind  out  of  me  so  badly  I could 
hardly  breathe.  Yesterday,  I 
played  two  games  with  a young  kid 
and  ran  13  laps  around  the  gym.” 

For  1SG  Gurden  it’s  a con- 
tinuing war  against  calories.  “I 
always  have  to  watch  what  I eat 
or  drink.  It’s  possible  to  relax  a 
little  bit  on  weekends  with  a couple 
of  beers,  but  other  than  that  I just 
can’t  mess  around.  It  sure  feels 
good  to  be  more  active  and  wear 
trim,  nicely  cut  clothes.  But  do  you 
know  what  the  greatest  thing  is 
about  losing  all  that  fat?  It’s  having 
people  look  at  you,  and  know 
they’re  not  thinking.  Jeez  . . . 
What  a slobV  ” A 


Overweight  trainees 
have  to  work  a lot 
harder  than  their 
leaner  partners. 
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A SUMMER  with  purpose — that’s  how  more  than  12,000  members  of 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  (YCC)  refer  to  their  summer  jobs.  The 
YCC  is  a nationwide  program  started  in  1971  as  a joint  venture  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Young  men  and  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  can 
join.  They  earn  and  learn  through  outdoor  projects  that  develop  and 
maintain  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 

YCC  was  established  to  fill  three  vital  needs:  improve  the  quality 
of  public  lands  and  waters;  provide  summer  employment  for  young  people; 
and  make  youth  more  aware  of  their  environment  and  heritage.  In  the 
process  the  young  people  become  aware  of  their  place  in  the  ecological 
cycle. 

YCC  members  work  on  projects  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  don’t  have  the  time  or  manpower  to  accom- 
plish. It’s  hard,  demanding  work. 

Armed  only  with  hand  tools,  they  tackle  a multitude  of  jobs  in 
many  places.  Safety-conscious  leaders  don’t  allow  the  young  people  to 
use  power  tools.  If  they’re  needed,  professionals  operate  them.  Through 
the  summer  of  1975  YCC  suffered  no  serious  job-related  injuries. 

In  all  there  are  more  than  200  federally  run  YCC  camps  and 
numerous  state  operated  areas.  There  are  all-male  and  all-female  camps 
but  most  are  co-educational.  The  camps  are  either  residential  (live-in)  or 
non-residential  (live  at  home,  commute  to  work).  Residential  camp  facili- 
ties range  from  tents  or  rough  bunkhouses,  to  college  dormitories. 

One  of  the  largest  camps  is  YCC  Camp  McClellan,  Ala.  It’s  a 
cooperative  effort  between  our  Army  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  A total 
of  80  YCC  members — 40  young  men  and  40  young  women — are  housed, 
fed  and  supported  by  Fort  McClellan. 

The  Army  provides  barracks,  meals  in  the  dining  hall,  transpor- 
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Building  a log  bridge  is  just  one  of  many  YCC  summer  work  projects.  Here  YCC  members 
work  along  the  Pinhoti  Trail  in  Alabama's  Talladega  National  Forest. 
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tation  to  and  from  the  work  sites,  and  recreational  facilities.  The  YCC 
card  allows  members  to  purchase  certain  items  in  the  post  exchange  and 
use  the  post  swimming  pools,  theater  and  bowling  alley.  “The  movies 
are  pretty  good  and  for  only  60  cents  it’s  a much  better  deal  than  the 
$2.50  I pay  at  home,”  says  one  of  the  youthful  ecologists. 

Most  of  the  projects  of  the  Camp  McClellan  YCC  are  underway 
in  the  Talladega  National  Forest.  Activities  there  include  constructing 
hiking  trails,  cleaning  trash  from  forest  lands,  removing  diseased  and 
poor-form  trees  from  young  pine  stands,  improving  fish  habitat,  controlling 
southern  pine  beetles,  building  and  maintaining  recreational  facilities  and 
planting  trees. 

One  of  the  more  ambitious  YCC  projects  is  construction  of  the 
Pinhoti  Trail.  Beginning  in  1972,  the  youngsters  cut  trees  and  bushes, 
dug  out  roots  and  constructed  steps  on  the  steeper  inclines.  Now  KF/i 
miles  long,  it  will  eventually  connect  with  the  Appalachian  Trail  which 
runs  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

YCC  also  expanded  the  Coleman  Lake  Recreation  Area.  Corps 
members  poured  cement  picnic  tables  and  built  an  asphalt  trail  through 
the  area  to  complete  the  project. 

At  first  YCC  only  worked  on  federally-owned  land.  The  program 
has  been  expanded.  Now  funds  can  go  into  state  and  local  programs. 

YCC  members  are  selected  from  applicants  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  18.  The  choice  is  made  without  regard  to  social,  racial  or 
economic  levels.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  tries  to  maintain  an  even 
number  of  male  and  female  members. 

Each  state  has  a YCC  recruiting  agent.  Recruiting  begins  in  January 
for  summer  ’76  jobs.  Information  and  applications  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  U.S.  YCC,  P.O.  Box  2975,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

YCC  has  a limited  number  of  jobs  and  applications  exceed  the 
number  of  openings.  In  1975  there  were  about  60  applicants  for  each  of 
the  12,000  available  positions. 

Federal  and  state  employees  experienced  in  working  with  youth 
oversee  the  work  projects.  They’re  also  there  to  offer  a word  of  advice 
and  encouragement  when  needed.  Whether  building  a trail,  cleaning  up 
a roadside,  planting  a tree  or  digging  in  on  one  of  the  many  other  projects, 
the  teenagers  are  challenged  by  tasks  that  often  end  in  impressive  results. 

The  success  of  YCC  at  Fort  McClellan  and  throughout  the  nation 
is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  a former  YCC  member:  “The  key  to  having 
one  of  the  most  meaningful  and  memorable  summers  ever  is  to  come 
to  YCC  to  enjoy  a lot  of  good  hard  work  in  the  out-of-doors,  to  learn 
about  the  environment  and  what  you  can  do  to  help  save  it  and,  above 
all,  to  put  your  best  foot  forward  to  meet  some  of  the  greatest  young 
people  and  adults  you’ll  ever  come  across!’’  £ 
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Hard  work  pays  off  in  more  than  dollars 
for  these  young  people.  At  left,  YCC 
members  build  an  asphalt  trail  for  the 
Coleman  Lake  Recreation  Area  in  Alaba- 
ma. The  area  also  benefited  from  the 
cement  picnic  tables  which  they  con- 
structed, top  left.  Above,  young  men  and 
women  are  treated  as  equals  whether 
they're  joining  military  personnel  in  the 
dining  facility  at  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  or 
cutting  logs  and  clearing  trails. 
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Skiers  traverse  a slope  in  single  file.  Most  students  are  from  the  German  1st  Mountain 
Division.  After  the  course  they  go  back  to  their  units  to  teach  the  fundamentals 
they  learned  at  the  school. 


I asked  about  Americans  at- 
tending. “We’ve  had  American 
Special  Forces  and  soldiers  of 
other  countries  go  through  some  of 
our  courses,”  says  Hauptman 
Gruener.  ”1  think  you’ve  heard 
about  Captain  Susan  Brooks.  She 
was  the  first  woman  officer  to  at- 
tend the  school  and  went  through 
one  of  our  courses  last  month.” 
CPT  Brooks  is  stationed  with  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Garmisch.  She  used 
3 weeks  of  leave  time  to  attend  the 
tough  and  grueling  mountain 
climbing  and  warfare  school. 

We  went  to  the  library.  I 
was  impressed  with  its  size.  ”We 
have  more  than  3,000  volumes 
dealing  with  the  Alps,  skiing  and 
mountain  climbing,”  said  Haupt- 
man Gruener.  “It’s  kept  up-to-date 
and  all  the  instructors  make  con- 
stant use  of  it.” 

He  pulled  out  a pocket 
guide.  “A  climber  takes  this  guide 
with  him  when  he  climbs.  It  shows 
him  certain  dangerous  areas  on  a 
particular  mountain.  I’d  call  it  a 
road  map  for  mountains.” 

Different  for  Everyone. 
“Why  do  people  climb  moun- 
tains?” I asked  a captain  sitting 
across  from  me  at  lunch. 
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CPT  Susan  Brooks,  while  on  leave,  be- 
came the  first  woman  to  attend  the 
mountain  climbing  and  warfare  school. 


“Have  you  ever  climbed?” 
he  returned  with  a smile. 

I hadn’t. 

“There  is  no  answer,  be- 
cause climbing  is  different  for  ev- 
eryone. Once  you  climb.  I’m  con- 
fident you’ll  climb  again.  It’s  a 


feeling  you  get  in  your  heart  and 
it  gets  in  the  blood.” 

Actual  Practice.  Later,  I 
had  a chance  to  see  some  first-hand 
training.  We  climbed  a mountain  to 
observe  a class  in  session.  My 
guide  called  it  a hill!  I had  worn 
the  wrong  shoes  and  the  snow  was 
up  to  my  fanny.  Furthermore,  I 
had  on  too  many  clothes  and  the 
thin  air  made  my  breath  come  in 
gasps.  Hauptman  Gruener,  with  his 
hat  off,  looked  like  he  was  out  for 
a Sunday  stroll. 

At  the  top,  the  men  were 
putting  classroom  instruction  into 
practice.  The  class  of  30  students 
was  divided  into  three  groups  with 
an  instructor  for  each  group.  As  I 
watched  the  instructors,  I became 
aware  of  the  casual  but  stern,  in- 
formal but  strict,  method  of  in- 
struction. Instructors  were  quick  to 
correct  but  in  a helpful  sort  of  way. 
There  seemed  to  be  a certain  rap- 
port and  mutual  respect  between 
teacher  and  student.  During  3 
hours  of  watching  ski  techniques, 
I never  heard  an  instructor  raise  his 
voice.  They  encouraged  and 
pushed  to  perfection  the  tech- 
niques needed  for  the  third  week 
of  training. 

I asked  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors about  the  informal  atmos- 
phere. “In  4 years  at  the  school, 
I’ve  had  to  discipline  only  two  sol- 
diers, nothing  serious.” 

The  walk  down  the  moun- 
tain was  easier.  I stayed  up  with 
Gruener  this  time.  At  the  base  he 
asked  me  if  I’d  like  to  see  some 
of  the  equipment  used  in  various 
classes. 

The  equipment  room  was 
huge.  Picking  up  various  pieces,  I 
noticed  the  weight,  even  bulkiness 
of  some.  “I  and  three  other  of- 
ficers here  at  the  school  belong  to 
a special  branch,”  says  Hauptman 
Gruener.  “We’re  concerned  with 
getting  the  latest  up-to-date  equip- 
ment; we  want  nothing  but  the 
best.” 

I saw  just  a little  but  learned 
a lot  during  my  visit  to  the  Winter 
Operations  School.  I’ll  always  re- 
member a saying  they  have  at  the 
school,  “All  men  are  equal  before 
the  majesty  of  the  mountain.”  Q 
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Sergeant  First  Class  Ralph  Lee  Bower- 
man  may  be  flirting  with  immortality  as 
a composer.  He’s  written  words  and 
music  that  could  gain  acceptance  as  an 
official  hymn  of  the  Army.  As  a start,  he’s 
won  $7,500  first  prize  in  an  Army  hymn- 
writing contest.  His  “Mighty  Is  Our  Army” 
has  been  included  as  an  insert  in  the  new 
Armed  Forces  Book  of  Worship. 

SFC  Bowerman,  a student  in  the  En- 
listed Band  Leader  Course  at  the  Armed 
Forces  School  of  Music  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
wrote  the  three-stanza  hymn  as  an  entry  in 
the  competition  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains.  The  contest  was  a special 
Army  Chaplains  Corps  Bicentennial  project. 

“Mighty  Is  Our  Army”  was  selected  as 
the  winning  entry  in  the  top  category — submis- 


NORMAN  M.  COVERT  is  assigned  to  the  Command  Information 
Branch,  Headquarters,  United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand, Fort  Monroe,  Va.  * 


Mighty  Is  Our  Army 


Ralph  Lee  Bowerman 


Ralph  Lee  Bowerman 
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Might  - y is  our  Ar-my  And  might-y  is  our  Lord.  We  stand  for  peace  and 

Might-  y are  our  soi-diers;  Yet  hum-bly  they  must  stand  Be  - fore  the  gates  of 

Might-  y arc  our  soi-diers!  A - bove  all  else  we  pray  For  cour- age,  truth  and 
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lib-er  - ty,  Our  his  - to-ries  re  - cord.  Each  . sdl-  dier  is  a for- tress;  U * 
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nit  - ed  we  de  - fend  The  rights  our  fa  - thers  died  for,  E - ter- nal  with-out  end. 
claim  our  liv  - ing  Lord;  But  join  in  sup-pli  - ca  - tion,  And  serve  with  one  ac  - cord, 
trust  shall  al- ways  be  An  Ar  - my  with  its  mis-sion,  A na  - tion  faith-ful  free. 
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SFC  Bowerman  and  his  wife 
Rosemarie  perform  a family  ren- 
dition of  “Mighty  Is  Our  Army.” 
Joining  in  around  the  piano  are 
their  children,  from  left,  Alex- 
ander, Claudia  and  Anna.  At  right 
are  the  words  and  music  to  the 
sergeant’s  award-winning  entry 
in  the  Army  Bicentennial  hymn- 
writing contest. 
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sion  of  words  and  music.  Entries 
came  from  more  than  1 ,200  con- 
testants in  49  states  and  seven 
foreign  countries.  Internationally 
known  composers  and  arrangers 
tried  their  ability  along  with  ama- 
teurs and  school  children. 

Other  winners  of  the  contest 
were  Reverend  Ernest  O.  Norquist 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  wrote  a 
poem  without  music,  and  Judith  D. 
Gamble  of  Leonardo,  N.J.,  who 
wrote  music  only. 

It’s  perhaps  ironic  that 
Master  Sergeant  Thomas  G.  Bev- 
eridge of  the  U.S.  Army  Band, 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  was  assigned  the 
mission  of  arranging  SFC  Bower- 
man’s  hymn  for  the  Army  Band 
and  Chorus.  MSG  Beveridge  won 
second  place  in  the  words  and 
music  category. 

"Mighty  Is  Our  Army”  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  June 
14  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
Amphitheater  during  the  Army  Bi- 
centennial celebration  sponsored 
by  the  Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington. SFC  Bowerman  and  his 
family  were  special  guests.  He 
describes  the  ceremony  as  "abso- 
lutely beautiful.” 

Hymn  writing  isn’t  SFC 
Bowerman’s  chief  hobby. 
"Marches!  I love  marches,  but  I 
took  a special  interest  in  the 
hymn,”  he  says.  “I  wanted  a tune 
that  was  simple,  easy  to  learn,  yet 
would  have  the  dignity  to  go  along 
with  the  words. 

"The  words  came  first. 
They  just  seemed  to  lay  down  on 
the  page  for  me.  The  music  was  a 
little  more  difficult.  I tried  a 
number  of  tunes  and  asked  the 
opinion  of  our  experts  here  at  the 
school.  Finally,  I stopped  asking 
and  found  a tune  I liked.” 

SFC  Bowerman  actually 
writes  music  by  working  it  out  in 
his  head  and  then  putting  it  on 
paper.  He  started  writing  the  new 
hymn  on  different  sheets  of  staff 
paper,  always  trying  to  fit  another 
tune  to  the  words.  He  eventually 
laid  it  aside  and  started  again  at 
polishing  the  final  tune. 

"I  work  in  fits  of  creative 
genius,”  says  SFC  Bowerman. 
"No  telling  what  time  of  day  or 
night  I’ll  start  writing  music.” 
DECEMBER  1975 


His  wife  Rosemarie  says  she 
understands  his  moments  of  inspi- 
ration. "It's  nothing  for  him  to  get 
up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  start  writing.  I always  know 
when  he’s  had  that  inspiration  be- 
cause he  messes  up  the  entire  den 
just  writing  one  song.” 

Her  husband  defends  him- 
self. "I  just  need  a lot  of  room.” 
The  reviewing  panel  de- 
scribed "Mighty  Is  Our  Army”  as 
having  "very  distinctive  and  rous- 
ing lyrics  [that]  represent  the  spiri- 
tual heritage  of  our  Nation  . . . and 
can  be  easily  sung  by  anyone  re- 
gardless of  his  beliefs  or  religious 
affiliation.”  The  first  verse  with 
chorus  goes: 

“Mighty  is  Our  Army  and  Mighty  is 
our  Lord. 

We  stand  for  peace  and  liberty , our 
histories  record. 

Each  soldier  is  a fortress;  united  we 
defend 

The  rights  our  fathers  died  for,  eternal 
without  end. 

(Chorus)  One  nation,  one  Army, 

One  people  strong  and  free; 

Tho1  worshipping  in  different  ways,  one 
God  eternally. 

SFC  Bowerman,  a native  of 
Red  Deer,  Alberta,  Canada,  tried 
to  combine  his  love  for  God  with 
duty  to  his  adopted  country  in 
writing  the  hymn.  The  Bowerman 
family,  he  chuckles,  were  all  born 
“non-citizens.”  His  wife,  Rose- 
marie, and  his  oldest  daughter, 
Anna,  14,  were  both  German-born. 
His  daughter  Claudia,  12,  and  son 
Alexander,  10,  are  Canadian-born. 

SFC  Bowerman  was  natu- 
ralized in  1969  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The 
rest  of  his  family  got  their  chance 
in  Hammond,  Ind.,  in  1970  when 
they  went  en  masse  to  the  court- 
house to  take  the  oath  of  citizen- 
ship. 

A veteran  with  more  than  17 
years  Army  service,  SFC  Bower- 
man has  written  several  marches. 
In  1969  he  wrote  the  “V  Corps 
March’’  which  was  officially 
adopted  as  the  march  of  the  corps. 
His  most  recent  march  was  named 
for  Specialist  Maggie  Overstreet,  a 
librarian  at  the  School  of  Music. 
He  calls  the  song,  "Maggie’s  Mad- 
house March.” 

Music  has  always  been  a 


major  part  of  SFC  Bowerman’s 
life.  His  mother  and  father  were 
both  musically  inclined.  He  re- 
members how  they  used  to  sit 
around  the  radio  listening  to  the 
bands  of  the  greats.  "I  really 
wanted  to  play  like  Benny  Good- 
man. My  dad  said  he’d  get  me  a 
clarinet.  So  he  went  down  to  the 
store  . . . and  came  back  with  a 
saxophone.” 

After  taking  private  lessons 
a couple  of  years,  SFC  Bowerman 
started  playing  in  a local  dance 
band.  He  was  only  12  years  old  at 
the  time  but  he  did  his  bit  with  the 
group  at  local  functions.  He  once 
played  honky-tonk  sax  in  a pickup 
group  that  backed  the  young, 
aspiring  country  singer,  Loretta 
Lynn.  "We  were  about  half 
crazy,”  he  recalls.  “I’d  play  while 
leaning  way  back  or  lying  on  the 
stage.  We’d  put  on  a show.” 

Two  months  after  arriving  in 
the  United  States  to  work  for  a 
railroad  company,  SFC  Bowerman 
was  drafted  in  1957.  He  qualified 
for  the  School  of  Music,  then  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
began  his  career  with  the  2d  Ar- 
mored Division  Band  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.  A few  years  later  he 
was  watching  the  chief  arranger  for 
the  Army  Field  Band  do  his  thing 
and  SFC  Bowerman  was  smitten 
with  the  urge  to  write  music. 

"Just  watching  Sergeant 
Major  Dave  Wolpe  take  a piece  of 
music  and  arrange  it  fascinated 
me — and  then  to  hear  it  played, 
that  was  great,”  he  says  with  en- 
thusiasm. "My  first  attempts  to 
write  music  were  very  primitive.  I 
had  written  poetry  during  those 
'beatnik  years’  of  the  ’50s  and 
learned  to  put  music  on  tape  and 
listen  to  it.  Then  I’d  try  to  put  the 
notes  on  paper.  After  a while,  I 
could  do  it. 

"I  was  really  encouraged 
during  those  early  days  by  my 
former  first  sergeant,  Earl  H.  Davis 
(who  is  now  SFC  Bowerman’s 
brother-in-law).  Rosemarie  had  to 
put  up  with  me — and  she  still  does, 
but  she  understands  me.” 

"Yes,’’  Rosemarie  says 
with  a laugh,  "I  understand  cre- 
ative people.”  ^ 
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“OKAY,  MAN,  but  you’re  just 
wasting  your  time  and  mine.” 

The  drug-smuggling  soldier 
isn’t  scared  because  the  investiga- 
tor of  the  Border  Operations  De- 
tachment (BOD),  42d  Military  Po- 
lice Group  (Customs)  is  going  to 
search  his  car.  He’s  just  irritated. 
There's  a certain  stereo  set  on  his 
mind,  but  he  won't  have  the  money 
to  buy  it  until  he  gets  back  to  the 
barracks  and  sells  the  hashish  hid- 
den on  the  underside  of  his  car. 

“This  turkey  couldn’t  find 
his  way  out  of  the  bathroom,”  he 
says  to  himself  as  he  watches  the 
MPgo  through  his  suitcases.  “Are 
you  through,  man?”  he  asks,  put- 
ting his  suitcase  back  in  the  trunk. 

“Just  hang  on,”  is  the  an- 
swer. “Hey  Mike,”  the  inspector 
yells  to  another  MP  standing  near 
the  customs  building.  “Bring  out 
the  ‘Nose.’  ” The  “Nose”  comes 
trotting  out  of  the  building  fol- 
lowed by  a head,  four  legs  and  a 
tail.  “Isn't  she  a beauty?”  the  MP 
asks  the  soldier.  “She’s  one  of  the 
best  drug  detection  dogs  we’ve 
got.” 

The  soldier  hadn’t  counted 
on  this.  He  starts  to  sweat  when 
the  dog  crawls  under  his  car  and 
scratches  at  the  undercarriage.  His 
knees  weaken  when  the  MP  goes 
to  see  what  the  dog  is  excited 
about.  Finally,  the  would-be  dope 
dealer’s  heart  nearly  stops  when  he 
hears  the  investigator  say,  with 
emphasis,  “Well,  well — what  have 
we  here?” 
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Later  the  smuggler  is  on  his 
way  to  jail,  booked  for  possession 
of  a dangerous  drug. 

The  BOD  of  the  42d  MP 
Group  is  a migraine  headache  for 
American  service  members  who 
try  to  sneak  drugs  into  West  Ger- 
many from  neighboring  European 
countries.  The  human  and  canine 
drug-sniffers  of  BOD  have  seized 
more  than  $75,000  worth  of  illegal 
drugs  and  narcotics  since  the 
unit  opened  for  business  in  June 
1974. 

“It’s  amazing  how  inventive 
people  can  be  where  drug  smug- 
gling is  involved,”  says  Captain 
John  Meybin,  BOD  commander. 
“We’ve  seen  them  stuff  it  into 
teddy  bears,  stick  it  in  the  support 
bars  of  a backpack,  and  tape  it  to 
different  parts  of  their  bodies.  The 
German  customs  people  tell  me 
that  some  guy  even  tried  to  fly 
hashish  over  the  border  in  a gas- 
powered  model  airplane.” 

As  far-out  as  some  methods 
may  be,  most  smuggling  attempts 
are  made  with  the  old  reliable  au- 
tomobile. 

To  put  the  skids  on  cars 
carrying  drugs  into  Germany  the 
BOD  works  with  the  ZOLL  (Ger- 
man customs  authorities)  and  the 
BGS  (Bundesgrenzschutz-  Federal 
Border  Guards).  The  German- 
American  team  checks  the  identifi- 
cation and  passports  of  U.S. 
Forces  members.  The  car  is 
searched  if  either  the  Germans  or 
the  Americans  sense  something 
suspicious.  The  MP  customs 
inspectors  only  search  Americans 
connected  with  the  military — DOD 
civilians.  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy 


and  Marine  personnel  and  their 
dependents.  The  authority  comes 
from  current  international  agree- 
ments and  joint  service  regulations. 

A drug  smuggler  can  have  a 
nervous  breakdown  watching  BOD 
investigators  search  his  car.  Ev- 
erything from  the  front  bumper  to 
the  taillights  is  examined,  and  what 
can’t  be  looked  into  is  sniffed. 

“These  drug-detection  dogs 
of  the  42d  really  earn  their  dog 
food.  It's  incredible  how  sensitive 
their  sense  of  smell  is,”  says  CPT 
Meybin. 

Specialist  4 Gary  Rawlins,  a 
dog  handler  for  the  42d,  recalls, 
“My  dog  Duke  alerted  on  some- 
thing in  the  back  of  a transport 
truck.  They  had  to  take  12  tents  out 
of  the  truck.  Underneath  the  tents 
was  a tool  box.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  tool  box,  wrapped  in  a bag,  we 
found  a couple  of  grams  of 
hashish.  It  takes  a pretty  good 
pair  of  nostrils  to  pull  off  something 
like  that.” 

“I  once  saw  one  of  our  dogs 
detect  hashish  in  a car  door  frame 
that  had  been  welded  shut,”  CPT 
Meybin  says.  “They've  found  it  in 


At  left,  aided  by  drug  detector  dog,  CPT 
John  Meybin  (in  civilian  clothes)  helps 
German  customs  authorities  search  a 
van.  Above,  SFC  Anthony  M.  Langdon 
checks  the  identification  of  bus  passen- 
gers crossing  the  border. 

time  for  someone  from  his  unit  to 
come  and  pick  him  up. 

“We  don’t  have  the  power 
to  bring  people  to  trial  for  posses- 
sion,’’ says  CPT  Meybin.  “Our  job 
is  to  inform  the  unit  commander 
what’s  happened.  It’s  his  job  to 
decide  what  will  be  done.’’ 

The  more  interesting 
aspects  of  the  job  help  offset  the 
feeling  of  isolation  the  border- 
watchers  sometimes  feel  in  their 
remote  locations. 

“The  last  movie  I saw  in  a 
theater  was  so  long  ago  it  featured 
Marilyn  Monroe,”  says  Sergeant 
Jim  Mayberry.  “We’ve  made  many 
friends  among  the  ZOLL  and  BGS 
so  we’re  not  bugged  too  much  by 
that  isolated  feeling.” 

“We  can’t  let  personal  feel- 
ings affect  our  work.  Sometimes 
people  ask  us  if  we’d  bust  someone 
for  having  half  a gram  of  hash,” 
says  SGT  Smith.  “The  amount 
isn’t  as  important  as  letting  the  unit 
commander  know  who  the  users 
and  dealers  are  within  his  unit.  The 
law  says  that  drugs  are  illegal,  and 
as  long  as  they  are,  we'll  enforce 
the  law.”  -A 


gas  tanks,  hubcaps,  inside  seats 
and  literally  any  other  place  you 
can  imagine  on  a car.  But  some- 
times I think  our  investigators  are 
getting  that  good  too.” 

BOD  investigators  aren’t 
limited  to  searching  cars.  There’s 
a lot  of  open  space  between  normal 
border-crossing  points,  and  these 
“green”  areas  are  stalked  by  rov- 
ing patrols  working  with  the  Ger- 
mans. U.S.  Forces  passengers  on 
trains  entering  Germany  are  also 
checked. 

“The  most  important  word 
in  the  BOD  vocabulary  is  ‘as- 
sists,’ ” says  CPT  Meybin.  “Our 
work  is  done  solely  in  tandem  with 
the  German  authorities.  We  exist 
to  help  them,  and  to  show  the 
German  officials  that  USAREUR 
is  concerned  about  drug  smuggling. 
We  have  what  I think  is  a very 
good  rapport  with  the  German 
customs  and  border  police  agen- 
cies.” 

The  BOD  works  out  of  three 
field  offices  in  different  areas  of 
Germany.  The  Emmerich  office 
handles  northern  Germany,  the 
Augsburg  office  watches  over  the 


southern  borders,  and  the  office  in 
Mannheim  is  in  charge  of  the  cen- 
tral German  borders. 

CPT  Meybin  heads  an  all- 
enlisted  staff  operating  under  the 
42d  MP  Group  commander.  Colo- 
nel William  E.  Gregerson. 

“Our  sole  mission  in  life  is 
to  put  the  noose  around  the  neck 
of  illegal  drug  traffic  and  strangle 
it  before  it  can  get  to  the  bar- 
racks,” says  Sergeant  Larry  Smith 
of  the  detachment.  “Everyone  is 
inspected  no  matter  what  his  rank 
if  he’s  suspected  of  possessing 
drugs.” 

Whenever  suspected  drugs 
are  discovered  they’re  tested  with 
a field  kit.  If  the  test  proves  posi- 
tive, the  suspect  is  apprehended. 
If  only  a small  amount  is  found 
he’ll  normally  be  released  to  his 
unit  on  a DA  Form  460,  which 
requires  him  to  head  for  his  unit 
by  the  most  direct  method.  If  he 
doesn’t,  then  disciplinary  action 
follows. 

When  large  amounts  of 
hashish,  marijuana  or  hard  stuff 
like  heroin  are  found,  the  suspect 
can  be  held  for  24  hours,  to  allow 


FOCUS  ON  PEOPLE 


AT  EXPO  75  IN  OKINAWA 

At  FXPO  '75  the  sea  plays 
the  starring  role  and  everyone 
is  invited  to  join  in  the  fun . 


FXPO  is  the  big  attraction  on 
the  Motobu  Peninsula,  Okinawa 
Prefecture . 

One  lucky  couple  who  visited 
the  site  was  Specialist  5 Gail 
and  Specialist  4 Clifford  Hub- 
bard  of  the  U .S  . Army  Com- 
munications Command,  Japan. 

The  plaza  area  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sumitomo  Pavilion 
is  a good  place  for  picture  tak- 
ing. Inside  the  pavilion,  visi- 
tors make  an  imaginary  voyage 
to  the  South  Seas  on  the  "Good 
Ship  Sumitomo . " 

The  U .S  . Pavilion  depicts  the 
nation's  involvement  with  the 
sea  including  steps  to  protect 
and  preserve  its  resources. 

FXPO  '75  is  sponsored  by  the 
Japan  Association  for  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Exposition . Its 
theme:  "The  Sea  We  Would 

Like  to  See . " 


ON  U.S.  MOTORCYCLE  TEAM 


First  Lieutenant  William  Hoff- 
man is  a member  of  the  U.S. 
Team  for  the  1975  International 
Six-Day  motorcycle  races  on  the 
Isle  of  Man  , England  . 

1LT  Hoffman  had  never  ridden 
in  a National  motorcycle  event 


prior  to  winning  the  gruelling 
400-mile  Two-Day  International 
Qualifier  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  , 
last  year . 

1LT  Hoffman  is  a member  of 
Team  Fort  Hood,  a motorcycling, 
racing/recruiting  team . 


— 


• Sergeant  First  Class  Ken- 
neth L.  Aubrey,  3d  Infantry 
Division,  has  been  named 
USAREUR  Career  Counselor  of 
the  Year.  During  FY  '75,  SFC 
Aubrey  reenlisted  465  soldiers. 

• Brigadier  General  John  B . 
Blount,  DA  Comptroller's  Office, 
has  been  inducted  in  the  Univ- 
ersity of  Rhode  Island  Hall  of 
Fame.  RG  Blount  was  a star 
basketball  and  baseball  player 
at  the  university . 

• Carl  C.  Merrill,  Aviation 
Support  Command,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  , has  been  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart.  Merrill  was 
wounded  in  Pleiku,  South  Viet- 
nam in  1968  while  serving  as 

a DA  civilian . 

• Cadet  Richard  Morales , 

Jr.,  East  Northport,  N.Y., 
has  been  named  First  Captain 
and  Brigade  Commander  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy. 


JOINT  EXERCISE 

"If  the  Army  don't  get  you,  the 
Navy  will."  It  could  very  well 
be  the  theme  song  of  Sergeant 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Knudson. 


SGT  Knudson  is  a recruiter 
with  the  U.S.  Army  recruiting 
office  in  San  Leandro,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Knudson,  known  in  the 
Navy  as  Petty  Officer  First  Class 
Cheri  Knudson  , recruits  for  the 
Navy  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Would  you  join  the  Army? 


SEE  FRED  RUN 

Sergeant  Fred  Tatter  sail 
wants  to  play  golf  faster  than 
any  man  ever  has.  It  all  start- 
ed when  his  unit,  the  108th  Div- 
ision, Army  Reserve,  was  at 
summer  camp  at  Fort  Jackson, 

S .C  . SGT  Tattersall  read  a 
story  in  a sports  magazine 
about  a man  who  jogged  while 
playing  golf. 


Being  both  a jogger  and  a 
golfer,  SGT  Tattersall  set  out 
to  see  how  fast  he  could  play 
18  holes.  Carrying  a 4-wood, 
putter,  and  5,7  and  9 irons, 
Fred's  first  attempt  was  48  min- 
utes . 

Not  good  enough  . It  seems 
the  record  is  held  by  a South 
African  Olympic  runner  with  a 
bent  for  golf-- 30  minutes  and 
10  seconds . 

But  Fred's  still  trying . "I've 
got  to  keep  the  ball  in  play  and 
I've  got  to  make  some  putts,  be- 
cause I lose  most  of  my  time  on 
the  greens.  I've  got  to  run  an 
average  of  5 minutes  a mile  and 
can  take  only  5 seconds  to  hit 
each  of  about  90  shots." 

If  Fred  can  stick  to  his  strat- 
egy, he  will  finish  18  holes  at 
about  the  time  the  average  golf- 
er is  hitting  his  approach  to  the 
third  green . 


MOVING  ARTISTS 


Nine  vehicles  and  16  men 
traveled  214  miles  down  the  Ger- 
man Autobahn  on  an  artistic  mis- 
sion recently . They  transport- 
ed 38  bronze  statues  for  display 
in  Erlangen's  city  hall. 

The  trip  was  paid  for  by  the 
city  which  will  display  the 
bronze  statues,  made  by  lead- 
ing European  sculptor  Heinrich 
Kirschner . 

The  men  and  vehicles  from  the 
1st  Armored  Division's  "D"  Com- 
pany, 123d  Maintenance  Battal- 
ion , took  1 day  to  reach  the  small 
town  , another  day  loading  the 


38  pieces  of  bronze  and  anoth- 
er 2 days  returning  to  Erlangen 
and  unloading  the  works  of  art. 

The  pieces  ranged  in  size 
from  about  35  pounds  to  more 
than  a ton  for  the  largest  piece 
titled  "Meditation  Picture." 

The  artist  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  bronzes  at  about  1.4  million 
marks . 


OPEN  WIDE 

An  immigrant  from  India  with 
a dental  degree  and  a smart  Ar- 
my recruiter  united  to  provide 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  personnel 
with  good  dental  care. 

Specialist  5 Natvarbhai  Patel', 
a graduate  of  the  India  Govern- 
ment Dental  School,  has  to  pass 
U .S  . dentistry  exams  to  become 
a licensed  dentist  in  the  United 
States . 

An  Army  recruiter  in  New 
Jersey  suggested  working  as  a 
dental  assistant  in  the  Army  un- 
til he  passed  the  exams.  SP5 
Patel  liked  the  idea  and  joined. 


Now  SP5  Patel  works  on 
patients  such  as  Private  First 
Class  Thorp  R.  Frederick  while 
waiting  to  become  a licensed 
dentist  and  a commissioned  of- 
ficer in  the  A ’’my  Dental  Corps. 
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squad  leader,  platoon  sergeant  and  first  sergeant. 
Not  only  was  there  pride  in  earning  the  expert 
marksmanship  badge,  but  it  also  meant  more 
money. 

Among  the  many  types  of  weapons  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  Pistol  Team  are  (1)  Electroarm  .22  Cal  Free 
Pistol,  (2)  Hammerli  .22  Cal  Rapid  Fire  Pistol,  (3)  .22 
Cal  Free  Pistol,  (4)  Hammerli  .38  Cal  Center  Fire  Pistol, 
(5)  Walther  .22  Cal  Rapid  Fire  Pistol,  (6)  Smith  & Wesson 
.22  Cal,  (7)  Colt  .45  Cal,  (8)  Feinwerkbau  .177  Cal 
Air  Pistol,  (9)  Smith  & Wesson  .38  Cal,  (10)  High 
Standard  .22  Cal  with  Quick  Point  Sight  and  (11)  Smith 
& Wesson  .22  Cal. 


^\man  and  his  rifle  are  no  longer 
the  constant  companions  they  were  in 
the  “good  ol’  days.”  For  early  settlers 
the  rifle  provided  protection,  entertainment 
and  food  for  the  family  larder.  Fathers  taught 
their  young  sons  to  shoot  and  they  became 
marksmen  by  continual  practice — “shooting  at 
the  mark,”  hunting  rabbits,  squirrels  and  larger 
game.  Because  powder  and  shot  weren't  easy 
to  come  by,  the  emphasis  was  on  making  each 
shot  count. 

Today,  values  have  changed,  and  few  fa- 
thers take  an  interest  in  teaching  their  sons  to 
shoot.  Values  have  changed  in  the  Army,  too. 

While  American  soldiers  proved  their 
ability  to  shoot  from  the  Revolution  up  through 
World  War  I,  something  happened  during  World 
War  II.  Whereas  his  World  War  I counterparts 
were  expending  approximately  7,000  rounds  for 
each  enemy  casualty,  the  American  soldier  was 
now  firing  25,000.  In  Korea,  that  number  jumped 
to  50,000. 

With  the  switch  to  semi-  and  fully-auto- 
matic  weapons  came  the  philosophy  of  volume 
over  aimed  fire.  But  the  quality  of  marksmanship 
had  definitely  declined. 

Before  World  War  II  there  was  a great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  an  infantryman’s  ability  to 
shoot  straight.  A soldier  who  “boloed”  on  the 
rifle  range  quickly  became  the  focal  point  of  his 
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An  expert  received  an  extra  $5  a month, 
a sharpshooter,  $3,  and  a marksman,  $2.  Per- 
centage-wise that  $5  would  be  equal  to  paying 
a private  in  today’s  Army  about  $85  more  a 
month. 

To  some  extent  that  emphasis  on  marks- 
manship and  pride  of  accomplishment  are  still 
apparent  in  most  combat  arms  units  today.  But 
few  commanders  of  support  units  have  the  time 
to  improve  these  skills  in  their  soldiers.  As  a 
result,  marksmanship  programs  are  virtually 
non-existent. 

The  U.S.  Army  Marksmanship  Unit 
(AMU)  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  hopes  to  change 
that.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  gave  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  re- 
sponsibility for  the  total  marksmanship  program 
in  the  continental  United  States.  They  couldn’t 
have  picked  a better  unit  for  the  job. 

During  its  almost  20  years  of  existence, 
the  "Home  of  Champions’’  carried  out  its  mis- 


sion, winning  competitive  shooting  matches,  re- 
markably well.  Shooters  trained  at  the  unit  have 
set  or  held  more  than  1,000  national  records, 
both  individual  and  team. 

In  1974  alone,  the  unit  won  17  national 
championships,  15  interservice  championships, 
4 Conseil  Internationale  du  Sports  Militaire  (mil- 
itary Olympics)  championships  and  17  world 
championships.  AMU  individuals  and  teams  also 
hold  18  world  shooting  records.  (See  box.) 

When  not  actively  involved  in  competi- 
tion the  AMU  champions  turn  instructors.  They 
hold  scores  of  marksmanship  clinics  and  semi- 
nars for  active  Army,  ROTC,  Army  Reserve  and 
Army  National  Guard  units,  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  civilian  groups  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul  L.  Davis,  AMU 
operations  officer,  says,  "Probably  our  biggest 
customers  are  ROTC  units.  We  have  the  most 
exposure  there.  It’s  a hot  thing.  Next  comes  law 
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enforcement  agencies  like  the  FBI,  state  high- 
way patrols  and  sheriff  departments.  We  get  all 
kinds  of  people  like  these  from  all  over  the 
country  writing  in  and  requesting  to  come  to  our 
courses  here.” 

AMU  also  provides  a great  deal  of  sup- 
port to  the  Army  Reserve.  Besides  helping  train 
Reserve  shooters,  the  unit  furnishes  ammunition 
and  rebuilds  their  weapons.  “Both  the  Army 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  have  very  good 
competitive  programs.  We  join  with  Marksman- 
ship Training  Units  (MTU)  across  the  country 
to  provide  major  support  for  them,”  says  LTC 
Davis. 

The  three  Army  area  marksmanship 
training  units — MTU-1,  Fort  Meade,  Md.; 
MTU-5,  Fort  Riley,  Kan. ; and  MTU-6,  Fort  Ord, 
Calif. — are  now  under  the  command  of  AMU. 
With  their  help  LTC  Davis  hopes  to  interest 
more  people  in  marksmanship  training.  “We’re 
going  to  take  the  initiative  and  remind  active 
Army  units  what  we  have  to  offer.” 

AMU  and  the  three  MTUs  can’t  train 
every  shooter  in  the  Army.  What  they  can  do 
is  train  the  trainer.  “What  we're  interested  in,” 
says  LTC  Davis,  “is  having  a company's  squad 
leader  or  platoon  sergeant  give  the  class  and  train 
his  men.”  By  properly  training  these  leaders  to 


teach,  AMU  believes  it  can  make  considerable 
strides  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  marksmanship 
throughout  the  Army. 

The  unit  is  also  working  on  an  Army-wide 
competition  program  that  should  please  com- 
manders who  have  not  been  happy  with  the 
program  in  the  past. 

The  program,  as  established  today,  starts 
at  the  broad  base  of  the  entire  Army  and  works 
upward.  Elimination  matches  are  held  at  battal- 
ion, division,  post,  Army  Area  and  All-Army — 
on  up  to  the  National  Championship  matches. 
While  the  program  still  tries  to  identify  promising 
individuals,  it  will  counter  complaints  from 
commanders  about  loss  of  unit  identity  beyond 
post  level. 

A new  category,  battalion  TOE  team 
competition,  has  been  proposed  to  identify  the 
best  battalion  rifle  and  pistol  team  in  the  Army. 
Under  this  arrangement,  for  example,  the  com- 
mander of  the  121st  Signal  Battalion  at  Fort 
Riley  picks  and  trains  one  6-member  pistol  team 
and  one  8-member  rifle  team.  His  rifle  team  wins 
the  post  championship  and  goes  to  his  Army 
Area  matches  billed  as  the  121st  Signal  Battalion 
rifle  team. 

If  he’s  done  a good  job  of  training  his 
shooters  and  they  beat  all  other  battalion  rifle 
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teams  in  the  area  matches,  his  team  then  goes 
on  to  the  All-Army  matches,  still  carrying  the 
colors  of  the  121st. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  non-TOE  bat- 
talion size  units  in  the  Army,  provisions  have 
been  made  for  these  units  to  compete.  They  form 
their  battalion  equivalent  team  similar  to  the 
TOE  battalion  and  enter  into  competition  at  in- 
stallation level.  These  matches  are  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  and  the  best  team  wins.  Only  one  bat- 
talion team  goes  from  the  installation  to  the 
Army  Area  matches. 


At  the  Army  Area  matches,  battalion 
teams  from  installations  throughout  the  Army 
Area  compete  for  the  right  to  carry  their  com- 
mand's colors  to  the  All-Army  matches. 

At  the  All-Army  level  of  competition  all 
of  the  winning  teams,  TOE  and  battalion  equiv- 
alent, compete  against  each  other.  When  it’s 
over  the  winning  team  goes  back  to  its  home  post 
and  its  commander  will  be  able  to  say,  “I  beat 
them  all.  I’ve  got  the  best  rifle  (or  pistol  or  both) 
team  in  the  Army!” 

What  happens  to  the  losers?  Even  on  a 
losing  team  there  can  be  a shooter  who’s  a 
potential  world  champion.  After  the  Army  Area 
matches,  the  MTUs  will  select  from  shooters  not 
on  the  winning  teams,  a trophy  group  team  that 
will  be  sent  to  AMU.  After  the  All-Army 
matches,  selected  individuals  are  identified  for 
further  training  to  compete  in  the  interservice 
and  national  matches. 

At  the  Army  Marksmanship  Unit  they're 
examining  the  possibility  of  putting  the  M60 


machine  gun  back  into  competitive  matches  and 
increasing  the  emphasis  on  combat  type  matches 
using  arms-room  weapons.  They’re  also  devel- 
oping a day  and  night  sniper  match  which  could 
be  introduced  at  the  All-Army  level. 

Winning  in  competition  remains  a major 
mission  at  the  “Home  of  Champions.”  But  now 
the  knowledge  these  champions  gain  by  winning 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  soldier  in  the  field.  It’ll 
show  up  in  the  form  of  better  instructors,  a more 
meaningful  marksmanship  program,  and  fewer 
bolos  on  the  firing  line.  A 


On  the  Record — 1975  Marksmanship  Accomplishments 

NATIONAL 

Team  Championship  Service  Rifle  

U.S.  Army 

Team  Championship  Service  Pistol  

U.S.  Army 

Indoor  Rifle  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Indoor  Pistol  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Free  Pistol  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Standard  Rifle  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

300-Meter  Rifle  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Big  Bore  Standard  Rifle  Championship  

U.S  Army 

Running  Boar  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

•Indoor  International  Rifle  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Indoor  NRA  3-Position  Championship  

U.S  Army 

Center  Fire  Pistol  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Rapid  Fire  Championship 

U.S.  Army 

•Indoor  International  Pistol  Championship 

U.S.  Army 

Individual  Pistol  Championship  

SFC  Bonnie  D.  Flarmon 

Smallbore  Prone  Position  Champion  

. MAJ  Lones  W.  Wigger,  Jr. 

Free  Pistol  Champion  

SFC  Hershel  L.  Anderson 

50-Meter  Rifle  Champion  

MAJ  Wigger 

300-Meter  Rifle  Champion  

....  CPT  Lanny  R.  Bassham 

"Center  Fire  Pistol  Champion  

SFC  Anderson 

Smallbore  Pistol  Champion  

SFC  Barbara  Hile 

Big  Bore  Standard  Rifle  Champion  

2LT  Edward  Etzel,  Jr. 

Running  Boar  Champion  

1LT  Louis  M.  Theimer 

Women's  Pistol  Champion  

SFC  Hile 

Indoor  International  Rifle  Championship  

CPT  Bassham 

Indoor  International  3-Position  Championship 

CPT  Bassham 

•Women  s International  Indoor  Rifle  Championship 

..2LT  Diana  L.  Zimmerman 

'Indoor  International  Pistol  Championship 

SSG  Marvin  Black 

National  Trophy  Individual  Pistol  Champion  .... 

SFC  Anderson 

INTERSERVICE 

"Service  Rifle  Team  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Service  Pistol  Team  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Standard  Pistol  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Air  Pistol  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

English  Match  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

50-Meter  Rifle  Championship  

U.S.  Army 

Rapid  Fire  Championship 

U.S  Army 

Center  Fire  Championship 

"Air  Rifle  Championship 

"Standard  Rifle  Championship 

300  Meter  Rifle  Championship 

Big  Bore  Standard  Rifle  Championship 

U.S.  Army 

Service  Rifle  Individual  Champion  

. MSG  James  L.  McQuien 

Service  Pistol  Individual  Champion  

SFC  Anderson 

Free  Pistol  Champion  

SFC  Anderson 

Standard  Pistol  Champion  

SFC  Harmon 

Air  Pistol  Champion  

SFC  Anderson 

English  Match  Champion  

50-Meter  Rifle  Champion  

MAJ  John  R.  Foster 

50-Meter  Standard  Rifle  Champion  

CPT  Bassham 

300-Meter  Rifle  Champion  

Air  Rifle  Champion  

MAJ  Foster 

Trap  Champion  

SP4  Charvin  Dixon 

Running  Boar  Champion  

Running  Boar  Mixed  Runs  Champion  

SFC  Martin  D.  Edmondson 

CONSEIL  INTERNATIONALE  DU  SPORTS  MILITAIRE 

Rapid  and  Slow  Fire  Rifle  Team  Championship 

United  States 

Rapid  Fire  Pistol  Team  Championship  

United  States 

Championship  Team  

United  States 

Rapid  Fire  Rifle  Champion  

MAJ  Wigger 

Slow  Fire  Rifle  Champion  

2LT  Etzel 

'New  record 

IN  o matter  how  good 
a shot  champions  may  be, 
they’re  only  as  good  as  the 
weapon.  You  can’t  begin  to 
compete  against  champion 
shooters  unless  the  equipment  is 
flawless.  The  gunsmiths  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Marksmanship  Unit  (AMU)  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  provide  that 
shooters’  edge. 

Supposedly,  Army  weapons 
are  the  best.  But  the  gunsmiths  and 
machinists  of  AMU  make  them  even 
better.  Competition  shooters  aren’t 
the  only  ones  who  benefit  from  AMU 
gunsmiths.  “Our  gunsmiths  aren’t 
just  concerned  with  getting  weapons 
ready  for  competition.  They’re  also 
available  to  check  out  new  small  arms 
systems  being  considered  by  the 
Army,’’  says  Lieutenant  Colonel  Paul 
L.  Davis,  AMU  operations  officer. 

“We  have  the  capability  and 
expertise  to  contribute  significantly  to 
small  arms  equipment  technology  and 
overall  training  doctrine.  For  exam- 
ple, the  M21  Sniper  System  which 
was  used  extensively  in  Vietnam  was 
developed  by  AMU  gunsmiths  at  Fort 
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Story  and  photos  by  SFC  Floyd  Harrington 


matches.  If  not,  it  is  finished  as  a 
wadcutter — a gun  used  for  target 
shooting — and  used  in  matches  where 
wadcutter  ammo  and  modified  sights 
are  allowed. 

If  the  gun  doesn’t  pass  the 
shooting  test  it  goes  back  to  the  gun-  , 
smiths  for  more  work.  “Sometimes  we 
find  a part  was  cut  wrong  or  some- 
thing is  too  loose  . . . but  the  main 
mistake  we  make  is  to  set  the  pistol 
up  too  tight.  Then  when  it’s  fired  and 
gets  hot  the  metal  expands  and  locks 
up  the  action,”  says  Sergeant  First 
Class  Travis  Strahan,  one  of  the  unit’s 
top  pistol  gunsmiths. 

Whatever  the  problem,  the 
gunsmiths  work  on  the  gun  until  it 
shoots  properly.  The  gun  is  then 
tuned  to  the  individual  shooter.  “He 
may  like  a longer,  heavier  or  a wider 
trigger.  He  may  want  a softer  recoil 
spring,  a heavier  slide,  a rib-sight  slide 
or  different  grips.  There  are  a dozen 
things  he  might  want  changed  to  fit 
his  style  of  shooting.”  After  changes 
are  made  and  the  gun  has  been  hand- 
fitted  to  the  shooter,  “he’s  supposed 
to  set  records  with  it,”  says  SFC 
Strahan. 

Unit  marksmen  shoot  all  types 
of  guns,  from  the  sophisticated 
Perazzi  shotguns  used  in  trap  and 
skeet  shooting  to  .22  caliber  single- 
shot rifles.  Each  is  treated  to  some 
sort  of  tune-up  before  it’s  used  in 
competition. 

Even  though  the  M14  rifle  used 
in  Service  Rifle  matches  must  remain 
in  “stock”  condition,  there  are  a 
number  of  things  the  gunsmiths  can 
do  to  make  it  shoot  better. 

The  action  is  bedded  in  fiber- 
glass so  it  doesn't  move  around  in  the 
stock  and  is  less  affected  by  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  changes.  Certain 
components  are  replaced  with 
stronger  ones  that  have  been  made  or 
rebuilt  by  the  unit  machinists.  Even 
the  openings  in  the  flash  suppressor 
have  been  enlarged  because  a drop  of 
water,  caught  inside  the  suppressor, 
could  deflect  a round  fired  during  a 
match  held  in  the  rain. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  ac- 
ceptable group  size — the  diameter  of 
shots  clustered  on  the  target — in  the 
International  Rifle,  300-meter  compe- 
tition, has  been  reduced  from  AV2  or 
5 inches  to  2 inches  or  less.  This  has 


Working  together,  AMU  gunsmiths  and  machinists  like  SP6  David  G.  Pelkey  can  make 
any  part  needed  to  make  weapons  more  accurate. 


Benning.” 

After  making  significant  modi- 
fications on  Army  inventory  small 
arms,  the  AMU  provides  the  infor- 
mation to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  in 
Illinois.  At  Rock  Island,  the  informa- 
tion from  AMU  can  be  evaluated  for 
possible  future  changes  in  small  arms 
specifications. 

To  compete — and  win — in  na- 
tional and  international  weapons 
competition,  guns  right  off  the  rack 
just  won’t  do.  Take,  for  example,  the 
.45  caliber  automatic  pistol  used  in  the 
National  Match  Course. 

A factory-built,  match-grade 
.45  can  be  bought  for  a few  hundred 
dollars.  It’s  a good  weapon.  Howev- 


er, it  wouldn’t  meet  the  standards  of 
accuracy  required  by  AMU  shooters 
like  Sergeants  First  Class  Bonnie 
Harmon  or  Hershel  Anderson. 

To  get  that  kind  of  accuracy 
the  unit  uses  special  .45  kit  guns  with 
oversize  components.  The  unit  gun- 
smiths hone  and  polish  these  compo- 
nents until  they  go  together  in  a tight, 
precision  fit.  The  gun  is  then  test-fired 
in  a special  cradle. 

If  the  .45  passes  the  unit’s 
specifications,  it  is  tested  further  to 
see  which  type  of  ammunition  it 
shoots  best — Army  issue  hard  ball  or 
wadcutter.  If  it  shoots  hard  ball  ammo 
accurately  it  is  tuned  and  equipped 
with  the  sights  used  in  military 
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In  one  operation,  left,  new  .308  caliber  cases  are  sized  and  primers  added.  Right,  SFC  Travis  Strahan  checks  the  cutting  angle 
lor  the  hammer  and  sear  engagement  of  a .45  caliber  kit  gun  to  meet  accuracy  standards  required  by  AMU  shooters. 


been  accomplished  by  buying  preci- 
sion-made barrels  from  the  nation’s 
best  barrel  makers,  fitting  them  to  the 
best  actions  available  and  then  con- 
ducting exhaustive  shooting  tests. 

The  unit  gunsmiths  may  test  a 
dozen  of  these  barrels  before  they 
find  one  that  meets  their  specifi- 
cations for  accuracy.  Then  the  barrel 
is  fitted  to  a modified  action  and  bed- 
ded in  a specially  designed  stock. 

The  completed  rifle  is  then  test- 
fired  with  different  combinations  of 
hand-loaded  ammunition.  Changes  to 
the  rifle  and  ammo  are  made  until  the 
right  combination  is  found.  Only  then 
is  the  rifle  ready  for  the  shooter. 

Although  the  marksmanship 
unit  has  settled  on  hand-loaded  am- 


munition for  the  big-bore  rifles  they 
cannot  hand-load  .22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion. To  find  the  most  accurate  .22 
ammo  available  the  unit  continually 
tests  both  American  and  foreign- 
made  .22s.  When  they  find  a superior 
brand  the  testing  goes  further. 

Different  batches  of  the  brand 
are  tested  with  each  shooter’s  rifle. 
Hundreds  of  rounds  are  fired  with  the 
rifle  locked  in  a cradle.  When  a par- 
ticular batch  is  found  to  be  the  most 
accurate  with  that  rifle,  ammo  from 
that  batch  goes  to  the  shooter  in  com- 
petition. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  good 
factory  ammunition  on  the  market 
today.  But  even  match-grade  ammo 
is  seldom  as  accurate  as  custom-made 


hand-loads.  For  this  reason  the  unit 
technicians  spend  the  off-season  de- 
veloping the  most  accurate  rounds 
possible.  They  load  hundreds  of  car- 
tridges using  different  bullets, 
powders,  primers  and  cases  and  then 
test-fire  them  until  they  find  the  most 
accurate  combination.  During  the 
shooting  season  they  hand-load  more 
than  60,000  of  these  rounds  for  both 
practice  and  competition. 

The  art  of  building  and  modi- 
fying rifles  and  pistols  to  shoot  bulls- 
eyes  shot  after  shot  requires  patient 
research  and  scientific  know-how. 
The  gunsmiths  of  AMU  have  that 
know-how.  The  records  set  and 
championships  won  with  their  weap- 
ons prove  it.  £ 
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Snow  Is  Red: 

The  Saints 
Were  Here.” 


CHILDREN  stumbled  in  the  snow, 
pushed  themselves  to  their  feet  and 
staggered  on  to  die  a few  hours 
later.  Old  men  sat  beside  the  trail 
and  dozed  in  the  bitter  cold  and 
never  woke  up.  Women,  as  they 
were  dying,  slowly  undressed  and 
wrapped  their  thin  clothing  around 
their  babies.  The  saints  went 
marching  on. 

"We'll  pause  and  rest  in  the 
willow  copse,”  Captain  James  G. 
Willie  told  his  assistant,  Levi  Sav- 
age. "It’s  too  cold  to  go  on.” 

"We’ll  pause  but  we  won't 
rest,”  Savage  said.  “Another 
dozen  have  frozen  to  death  or  died 
of  exhaustion  and  starvation. 
They’ve  got  to  be  buried.” 

Captain  Willie  buried  67 
members  of  the  Mormon  handcart 
company  along  the  Sweetwater 
River  between  Fort  Laramie  and 
South  Pass.  Of  the  353  who  sur- 
vived the  march,  many  died  shortly 
after,  others  never  regained  their 
sanity,  scores  were  crippled  and 
maimed,  and  few  cared  if  they 
lived  or  not. 

Too  poor  to  own  or  hire 
wagons  and  ox-teams,  they  pushed 
their  belongings  in  hand-carts  more 
than  1,000  miles  on  their  way  to 
their  Zion  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Their  carts  fell  apart.  They  ran  out 
of  supplies  and  starved.  They 
dropped  from  exhaustion.  They 
were  trapped  and  they  froze  in  the 
worst  winter  weather  on  record. 
They  buried  their  loved  ones  and 
sadly  marched  on  to  the  Utah 
settlement  founded  in  1847  by  their 
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fellow  "saints.”  The  "saints”  were 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  also 
known  as  Mormons. 

"There  are  thousands  of  the 
brethren  still  in  Babylon,”  Brig- 
ham Young  told  the  elders  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  "We’ve  got  to  bring 
them  home.  The  devil  will  get  them 
if  we  don’t.” 

In  1856  the  fare  from  Liver- 
pool to  Salt  Lake  City,  including 
ox-team  and  provisions,  was  $60. 
By  rigid  economy  the  Perpetual 
Emigration  Fund  Company  of  the 
Mormons  was  able  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  less  than  $50.  This  amount 
was  loaned  to  the  destitute  who 
sailed  from  England  to  New  Or- 
leans and  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Iowa.  From  Iowa  they  had  to  walk. 

"The  Lord,  through  his 
prophet,”  Brigham  Young  an- 
nounced to  his  Mormon  followers 
throughout  the  world,  “says  of  the 
poor,  ‘Let  them  come  on  foot,  with 
hand-carts  and  wheelbarrows;  let 
them  gird  up  their  loins,  and  walk 
through,  and  nothing  shall  hinder 
them.’ 

Thirteen  hundred  poverty- 
stricken  converts  from  the  alleys 
and  slums  of  Europe  were  organ- 
ized into  hand-cart  companies  and 
sent  via  New  Orleans  to  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  where  the  hand-carts  were  to 
be  built  and  the  "saints”  outfitted. 
From  Iowa  City,  they  would  push 
their  baggage  to  winter  quarters, 
near  Council  Bluffs  on  the  Mis- 
souri, and  then  along  the  Oregon 
Trail,  which  paralleled  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte  across  Nebraska 
and  the  Sweetwater  River  in 
Wyoming  to  South  Pass,  and  then 
south  to  Fort  Bridger  and  Salt  Lake 
City. 


To  arrive  safely — before 
winter  struck  the  plains  and  Rock- 
ies— the  "saints”  had  to  leave 
Iowa  by  mid-June.  They  might 
cover  15  miles  a day  and  complete 
the  trip  in  3 months.  The  first  three 
companies  did. 

Captain  James  G.  Willie  was 
in  command  of  the  fourth  company 
to  leave  Iowa  City  in  1856.  Another 
company  under  Captain  Edward 
Martin  followed  him.  Both  suf- 
fered a delay  of  several  weeks 
while  the  hand-carts  were  being 
built  and  provisions  accumulated. 
Willie  and  his  party  of  420  Mor- 
mons finally  left  in  the  middle  of 
July  and  arrived  at  winter  quarters 
in  mid-August.  Martin's  outfit 
lagged  2 weeks  behind  Willie's. 

"It’s  late  in  the  season,” 
Elder  Levi  Savage  told  Captain 
Willie  and  the  Mormon  leaders  in 
winter  quarters.  "The  companies 
should  encamp  here  until  spring.” 
"Brigham  Young  said  to 
bring  them  home,”  Captain  Willie 
said.  "I'm  not  going  to  counter- 
mand him.  The  hand-cart  company 
will  leave  in  the  morning.” 

“I’m  going  with  you,”  Sav- 
age said.  "May  God  in  His  mercy 
preserve  us.” 

On  the  morning  of  August 
18,  1856,  Levi  Savage  accompan- 
ied Captain  Willie  on  the  final 
inspection  of  the  company. 

Savage  asked,  "Where  are 
the  rest  of  our  wagons  and  oxen 
?” 

"There  are  no  more,”  Willie 
answered.  "This  is  all  the  Perpetu- 
al Emigration  Fund  can  afford.” 
There  was  one  wagon  with 
three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  three  or 
four  milk  cows,  for  each  100  emi- 
grants. Each  wagon  carried  five 


tents,  17  pounds  of  clothing  and 
bedding  per  saint,  and  100  pounds 
of  freight  which  included  cooking 
gear,  flour,  sugar,  rice,  bacon, 
beans,  dried  apples,  salt,  tea,  a 
gallon  of  vinegar  and  a few  bars  of 
soap.  Room  was  left  in  the  wagon 
for  the  sick  and  those  who  could 
not  walk. 

“It’s  impossible,”  Savage 
said,  “for  one  wagon  to  carry 
enough  supplies  to  sustain  100 
people  for  1,000  miles.” 

“We  have  the  hand-carts.” 

Twenty  two-wheeled  carts 
had  been  issued  to  each  100  per- 
sons. Seeds,  tools,  implements  and 
personal  belongings  of  five  people 
were  to  be  carried  in  each  one. 
They  were  primitive  affairs,  hastily 
built  in  Iowa  City.  The  shafts  were 
5 feet  long,  of  hickory  or  oak,  with 
crosspieces,  one  of  which  served 
as  a handle.  The  shafts  also  formed 
the  bed  of  the  cart  with  a wooden 
axle  tree  under  the  center.  The 
wheels  were  wood  with  a band  of 
light  iron  as  a rim.  The  whole 
contraption  weighed  60  pounds. 

“They’re  not  sturdy 
enough,”  Savage  criticized. 
“They’ll  break  down.  They  can’t 
carry  enough  equipment  and  sup- 
plies.” 

“They’re  all  we  have.” 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when 
the  company  left  winter  quarters. 
Although  supplies  were  kept  to  a 
minimum,  there  was  not  room  in 
the  wagons  for  all  the  staples.  And 
there  were  no  more  wagons  and 
oxen  or  hand-carts  available. 

“We’ll  have  to  put  a bag  of 
flour  in  each  hand-cart,”  Captain 
Willie  announced,  and  then  gave 
the  command  to  move  out. 

The  weather  was  hot,  the 
land  dry  and  arid,  as  the  saints 
followed  the  Platte  across  Nebras- 
ka. Filled  with  religious  fervor,  the 
saints  sang  as  they  trudged  to  their 
earthly  paradise:  “Hurrah  for  the 
camp  of  Israel  !/Hurrah  for  the 
hand-cart  scheme  !/Hurrah!  Hur- 
rah! ’Tis  better  far/Than  wagon  and 
ox-team.” 

For  the  first  few  days,  the 
Mormons  averaged  15  miles  be- 
tween dawn  reveille  and  sunset 
halt.  At  noon  there  was  an  hour 
rest  for  dinner  and  to  graze  the 
cattle. 


wagons  but  with  little  benefit. 
Issues  of  beef  were  stopped,  the 
cows  dried  up  and  gave  no  more 
milk.  Time  was  lost,  supplies  de- 
pleted and  food  rations  reduced. 

The  wagons  moved,  but 
slowly.  Hand-carts,  heavily  over- 
loaded, crept  along  by  their  side. 
Weakened  by  short  daily  rations  of 
1 pound  of  flour,  a handful  of  rice, 
some  sugar,  coffee  and  bacon,  the 
pace  of  the  emigrants  matched 
their  loss  of  strength.  Men  were 
furnished  a breakfast  and  they  fas- 
ted the  remainder  of  the  day. 

While  still  on  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Platte,  the  emigrants  were 
overtaken  by  a party  of  Mormon 
missionaries  returning  from  foreign 
service. 

“You’re  going  to  need 
help,”  one  told  Willie.  “We’ll  ride 
ahead  and  have  supplies  sent  out 
to  you  from  Salt  Lake  City.  We’ll 
leave  all  we  can  spare  at  Fort 
Laramie.” 

Gearing  their  rations  against 
arrival  at  Fort  Laramie,  Captain 
Willie  allowed  able-bodied  men  12 
ounces  of  flour  per  day.  Women 
and  old  men  were  issued  9 ounces, 
children  4 to  8 ounces.  But  when 
they  arrived  at  Fort  Laramie  there 
were  no  provisions  waiting  for 
them. 

“Do  we  have  enough  sup- 


But  soon  the  hand-carts 
began  to  break  down.  Cart  wheels 
broke,  axles  snapped.  Delays  be- 
came frequent,  repairs  constant. 

Levi  Savage  went  from  cart 
to  cart,  improvising,  patching  and 
mending  the  carts.  Old  boots  and 
pieces  of  harness  were  used  to 
shoe  the  axles,  and  when  they  wore 
out,  tin  from  plates  and  kettles, 
then  rags.  Squeaking  and  rubbing 
axles  were  lubricated  with  rations 
of  bacon  and,  finally,  precious 
soap.  All  unnecessary  gear  was 
jettisoned.  Women  and  children 
lent  their  support  to  the  wobbling 
carts.  Daily  average  distance  cov- 
ered dropped  to  less  than  10  miles. 

The  first  of  a series  of  major 
tragedies  struck  the  company  as  it 
approached  Wood  River.  A huge 
herd  of  buffalo  blocked  the  trail  for 
miles  and  as  the  Mormons  hur- 
rahed the  animals  into  a stampede 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  their 
own  cattle  panicked  and  stamped- 
ed, too.  Thirty  head  were  lost. 

“We  have  but  one  yoke  for 
each  wagon,”  Savage  reported  to 
Willie.  “That’s  not  enough.” 

“Slow  the  pace,”  Willie  or- 
dered. “Get  more  work  from  the 
women  and  children  and  old  folks. 
Use  the  other  animals.” 

Milk  cows,  beef  cattle  and 
heifers  were  harnessed  to  the 


“The  saints 
quickly 

succumbed  to  the 
cold,  starvation 
and  physical 
exhaustion.” 


plies  to  go  on?”  Willie  asked. 

”No.  And  we  don't  have 
enough  to  go  back,”  said  Savage. 

“We’ll  have  to  go  on  and 
hope  aid  from  Salt  Lake  City  ar- 
rives soon.” 

The  temperature  dropped 
rapidly  as  the  party  moved  along 
the  Sweetwater  River.  The  saints 
sickened.  Numbed  by  the  cold, 
weak  from  starvation,  exhausted 
by  the  march,  the  old  folks  failed 
and  died  in  alarming  numbers. 
Able-bodied  men,  over-worked 
since  leaving  Missouri,  collapsed 
across  the  handles  of  the  hand- 
carts. Shivering,  teeth  chattering, 
women  and  youngsters  manned  the 
carts  and  pushed  behind  the 
wagons. 

And  then  the  winds  howled 
down  from  the  Rockies,  bringing 
snow,  blowing  away  wagon  awn- 
ings and  shredding  tents.  Fires 
could  not  be  lighted  in  the  raging 
wind  and  whirling  snow.  The  ex- 
pedition ground  to  a halt. 

“We  can't  stay  here,”  Wil- 
lie told  Savage.  “The  next  camping 
area  is  16  miles.  We’ve  got  to  get 
there  and  keep  ourselves  alive  until 
supplies  arrive  from  Salt  Lake 
City.” 

“It  will  take  us  2 or  3 days 
to  cover  16  miles,”  Savage  said. 
“Many  brethren  will  die.” 

“No  matter  what  we  do,” 
Willie  sighed,  “many  will  die.” 

While  Willie  and  Savage  en- 
couraged the  emigrants,  Stephen 
Taylor  and  Joseph  A.  Young  rode 
into  the  camp  with  news  that  a train 
of  supplies  from  Salt  Lake  City 
would  arrive  within  2 days.  With 
such  encouragement,  the  saints 
made  a herculean  effort  to  reach 
the  camping  ground.  Five  died 
from  the  cold  and  exertion  but  the 
party  of  some  350  survivors  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  camping  area. 

In  the  morning,  the  camp 
was  under  snow.  An  inventory  of 
supplies  showed  two  barrels  of  bis- 
cuits, a few  pounds  of  flour  and 
dried  apples,  and  a quarter  sack  of 
rice.  Two  cows,  disabled  on  the 
trail,  were  killed  and  their  meat 
issued  along  with  a few  biscuits.  A 
small  amount  was  set  aside  for  the 
sick  and  small  children. 

“The  storm  will  slow  the 
relief  party,”  Willie  said. 


And  Savage  replied,  “Why 
don’t  you  ride  ahead  and  try  to 
locate  the  supply  train?  I’ll  try  to 
keep  the  saints  alive  in  the  camp.” 

During  the  first  day  in  the 
camp  on  the  Sweetwater,  the  entire 
supply  of  biscuits  and  beef  was 
consumed.  On  the  second  day,  two 
more  cattle  were  slaughtered  and 
divided  and  eaten  without  biscuits. 

The  relief  expedition  still 
did  not  arrive  and,  on  the  third  day, 
there  was  no  issue  of  rations.  The 
saints  quickly  succumbed  to  the 
cold,  starvation  and  physical  ex- 
haustion. Many  died.  All  were 
seriously  ill.  None  could  survive 
the  night  unless  help  arrived. 


In  the  afternoon.  Savage 
visited  the  saints  in  their  tattered 
shelters  and  offered  such  encour- 
agement and  hope  as  he  could. 
Prayers  were  recited  for  their 
deliverance  or  acceptance  into 
eternity.  Women  with  infants  fed 
their  babies  and  then  breast-fed 
their  older  children  and  husbands. 

Hidden  morsels  of  food, 
carefully  hoarded  since  rationing 
began,  were  brought  out  and  fed  to 
the  old  and  young  and  weak. 
Clothing  was  redistributed,  par- 
ents sacrificing  themselves  by  un- 
dressing and  wrapping  the  young- 
sters in  the  frayed  garments. 

At  sunset,  James  Willie,  ac- 
companied by  the  relief  expedition 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  hallooed  the 
camp  from  its  western  approach. 

Food  was  distributed,  buf- 
falo robes  and  blankets  given  to  the 
freezing,  a windbreaker  erected  so 
a fire  could  be  built  to  brew  tea 
for  the  aged  and  to  warm  milk  for 
babies  and  children.  The  relief  ex- 
pedition then  continued  east  to  find 


Captain  Martin's  company. 

The  ordeal  of  the  hand-cart 
company  was  not  over.  There  was 
more  desert-like  prairie  to  cross 
and  then  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
pass  through.  The  temperature 
dropped  to  30  degrees  below  zero. 
Many  of  the  saints  were  dying, 
even  as  they  left  the  camp  on  the 
Sweetwater.  Others,  having  lost 
their  children  or  wives  or  hus- 
bands, plodded  on,  with  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  the  unbearable 
cold.  On  one  evening  alone,  as  the 
saints  camped  on  Willow  Creek,  15 
froze  to  death. 

“We’ll  do  the  best  we  can,” 
Willie  said,  “and  hope  that  a relief 
expedition  is  on  the  way  to  bring 
us  in.” 

The  saints  marched  on, 
pausing  to  hack  off  ears,  fingers, 
and  toes  turned  black  by  frostbite, 
staining  the  trail  red  with  their 
blood.  Many  dropped  the  handles 
of  the  carts  and  lurched  to  the  side 
of  the  trail  to  collapse  in  the  snow- 
drifts and  die. 

To  the  west,  and  above 
them,  they  watched  the  blizzards 
make  up  in  the  summits  of  the 
Rockies.  But  on  they  went,  some 
still  bravely  singing  hand-cart 
songs:  “We’re  going  to  Zion  with 
our  carts/And  the  spirit  of  God 
within  our  hearts.” 

Near  South  Pass,  another 
relief  expedition  met  them.  Their 
frozen  fingers  were  pried  or  cut 
off  the  hand-cart  handles  and  the 
saints  were  placed  in  wagons  to 
carry  them  home.  They  were 
spoon-fed  and  warmed,  bathed  and 
bandaged,  and  on  November  9, 
1856,  the  survivors  were  welcomed 
as  heroes  in  Salt  Lake  City  by  the 
Nauvoo  Legion  band  and  President 
Brigham  Young. 

By  1883,  more  than  78,000 
saints  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
made  their  way  to  Utah.  All  of 
them  walked  at  least  1,000  miles 
beside  their  wagons  as  they 
crossed  the  hot  prairies  and  rough 
mountain  trails.  Along  the  way 
they  faced  hostile  Indians  and  the 
intense  hatred  of  non-Mormon 
Americans.  And  they  all  passed 
along  the  Sweetwater  River,  which 
is  beautiful  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  wondered  why  it  was 
called  the  Mormon’s  Agony.  £ 


MILLIONS  of  people  throughout  the 
country  and  overseas  got  to  know  the 
Army  a little  better  this  year.  For  America 
to  gain  her  freedom  200  years  ago,  it  took 
a war,  and  the  creation  of  the  Continental 
Army  in  1775  led  to  the  birth  of  a nation. 

On  June  14,  1975,  the  United  States 
Army  celebrated  200  years  of  service  and 
sacrifice  in  carrying  out  the  Constitution’s 
mandate  to  ‘’provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense.” Two  centuries  of  existence  brought 
more  wars,  but  it  also  brought  Army  ex- 
ploration, research  and  development  in  nu- 
merous fields  and  a host  of  contributions 
to  the  nation. 

For  the  Army,  1975  was  a year  to 
celebrate.  All  year  long.  Army  installations 
and  posts  around  the  globe  commemorated 
the  birthday. 

At  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  a post  named 
for  a Confederate  major  general,  25,000 
gathered  on  June  14  for  a day  of  speeches, 
tours  of  historical  sites,  reunions.  Ranger 
and  airborne  demonstrations,  and  two 
Army  Bicentennial  balls.  On  Benning’s 
York  Field,  the  commander  in  chief,  Pres- 
ident Gerald  Ford,  delivered  the  keynote 
address. 

“The  Army's  achievements  are  a 
credit  to  the  millions  of  dedicated  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  answered  the  call  to  arms 
to  protect  the  freedom  we  cherish.  . . . 
Today’s  Army  is  not  only  an  Army  of 
volunteers;  it  is  most  importantly  an  Army 
of  winners,  and  we  are  proud  of  them,” 
said  President  Ford. 

The  military  side  of  New  York  City 
is  often  overlooked.  Yet  in  the  shadows  of 
Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge  sits  one  of  the 
oldest  military  fortifications  in  the  country. 
Fort  Hamilton  is  150  years  old  and  occupies 
land  used  by  Indians,  Dutch,  British  and 
Americans  for  more  than  300  years. 

On  June  11,  Fort  Hamilton  hosted 
a Bicentennial  Review.  More  than  3,000 
people  attended  the  event  which  included 
an  address  by  General  Walter  T.  Kerwin, 
Jr.,  vice  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army,  and 
a 21 -gun  salute  to  the  Nation. 

A highlight  of  the  Fort  Hamilton 
activities  was  the  dedication  of  Doubleday 


Field,  named  in  honor  of  Major  General 
Abner  Doubleday.  Famed  baseballer 
Monte  Irvin  was  on  hand  to  unveil  the 
bronze  plaque  naming  the  field  after  the 
inventor  of  baseball  who  was  also  Fort 
Hamilton  commander  during  the  1860s. 

The  Army’s  bicentennial  year  was 
also  a year  of  music.  At  Picatinny  Arsenal, 
N.J.,  the  59-member,  all-civilian  Picatinny 
Choral  Group  recorded  the  “Army  Bicen- 
tennial Commemorative  Album”  to  show 
that  civilian  groups  “are  also  justifiably 
proud  of  the  Army’s  heritage  and  accom- 
plishments.” 

An  Army  hymn  contest  attracted 
1 ,200  entries  from  military  and  civilian  song 
writers  vying  for  the  top  prize  of  $7,500. 
Winner  of  the  competition  was  Sergeant 
First  Class  Ralph  L.  Bowerman  of  the 
Armed  Forces  School  of  Music,  Norfolk, 
Va.  Titled  “Mighty  Is  Our  Army,”  the 
hymn  was  first  performed  by  the  Army 
Band  and  Chorus  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  on  June  14.  ( See  page  21.) 

Major  league  baseball  also  got  into 
the  music  act.  With  the  cooperation  of 
baseball  commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn,  five 
Army  bands  and  color  guards  took  part  in 
various  pre-game  ceremonies  in  June. 

At  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  the  Army 
Aviation  Center  inducted  seven  new 
members  into  the  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame 
during  day-long  Bicentennial  activities  on 
June  14.  Guest  speaker  Lieutenant  General 
John  M.  Wright  (USA-Ret.)  said,  “As  we 
pay  homage  to  a very  select  group  of  out- 
standing individuals,  we  are,  in  fact,  hon- 
oring all  people,  past  and  present,  who 
have  contributed.  . . .” 

Around  the  globe,  wherever  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  located,  the  Army  Bi- 
centennial was  celebrated.  From  simple 
retreat  ceremonies  to  elaborate  parades  and 
eloquent  speeches,  from  one-day  activities 
to  year-long  continuing  events,  everybody 
got  into  the  act. 

It  took  a big  cake  to  support  the  200 
candles  representing  two  centuries  of  serv- 
ice. The  honor  of  blowing  out  those  candles 
belonged  to  every  soldier  in  our  Army — 
past  and  present. 


Above,  members  of  the  Army’s  oldest  active  infantry  unit,  The 
Old  Guard,  take  part  in  the  Military  District  of  Washington’s 
“Spirit  of  America”  presentation.  Left,  an  18th  century  cannon 
is  loaded  by  the  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  honor  guard  wearing  the 
uniforms  of  the  first  Continental  Artillery  Company. 
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Army  bands, 
color  guards  and 
salute  batteries 
took  part  in  major 
league  baseball 
pre-game 
activities.  At 
Shea  Stadium  in 
New  York,  the 
blank  artillery 
ammo 
accidentally  took 
out  a section  of 
the  center  field 
fence.  Right,  a 
drum  and  bugle 
corps  from 
Baltimore,  Md., 
participated  in 
celebration  at 
Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pa. 
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Left,  President  Ford  enjoys  a box 
lunch  as  he  watches  a Ranger 
demonstration  at  the  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  Army  Bicentennial  celebration. 
Below,  COL  Gerald  Burch  puts  the 
final  touch  on  the  Army  insignia  prior 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Army  Bicentennial 
Ball.  Bottom  right,  The  Old  Guard  drill 
team  performs  at  the  “Spirit  of 
America”  presentation.  Below  center, 
Army  chief  of  staff,  General  Fred  C. 
Weyand,  and  then  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Howard  H.  Callaway  cut  the 
Army  birthday  cake  at  the  Pentagon. 
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DOUG  HUNGERFORD  used  to  be  a career 
soldier.  He  fought  in  World  War  II  and 
Korea.  In  1964,  after  a series  of  severe 
heart  attacks  and  20  years  service,  Doug 
retired  from  the  Army  with  an  80  percent 
disability.  He  wasn’t  married  and  had  no 
family. 

Doug  needed  a place  to  live.  At  the 
time,  he  couldn’t  work  and  needed  con- 
stant care  for  his  heart  condition.  His 
doctor  suggested  he  try  the  Soldiers’  and 
Airmen’s  Home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Doug  went  there  and  for  the  first  3 
years  he  was  confined  to  a bed.  His  health 
improved  and  now,  after  10  years  at  the 
Home,  Doug  is  the  stage  manager  for  the 
theater  there.  As  a volunteer  worker,  he 
tends  the  lights  for  special  activities  and 
runs  the  movie  projector  3 nights  a week. 
His  life  is  full,  rewarding  and  active. 

The  United  States  Soldiers’  and 
Airmen’s  Home  is  maintained  for  the  relief 
and  support  of  former  enlisted  men  and 
women  and  warrant  officers  who  served 
in  the  Regular  Army  or  Air  Force.  It’s  not 
a military  post  and  not  a last  stop  for  old 
people. 

The  youngest  person  to  live  there 
was  an  18-year-old  veteran  of  the  Korean 
War.  He  left,  but  the  oldest  resident  of 
the  Home  is  still  there.  Wade  Bledsoe, 
101,  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
in  1898. 

To  qualify  for  entrance  to  the  Home, 
applicants  usually  have  20  years  of  service 
behind  them.  Exceptions  are  made,  how- 
ever, for  those  with  service-connected 
disabilities  and  war  veterans  with  non- 
service connected  disabilities.  Application 
for  admission  to  the  Home  is  made  direct- 
ly to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  U.  S. 
Soldiers’  Home,  Washington,  D.  C.  20317. 

No  Federal  funds  are  used  to  sup- 
port the  Home.  Management  costs  are 
provided  by  a 25  cent  deduction  from  all 
active  duty  enlisted  personnel  and 
warrant  officer  pay  checks  each  month. 
Additional  funds  are  obtained  from  fines 
and  forfeitures  of  courts-martial.  The  cost 


to  the  residents  is  presently  zero,  and 
they  continue  to  receive  their  pensions 
after  they  move  in. 

Created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
Soldiers’  Home  was  established  March  3, 
1851.  It  was  the  idea  of  General  Winfield 
Scott  and  other  Army  officers  who  wanted 
a “soldiers’  retreat”  for  the  relief  and  sup- 
port of  elderly  and  disabled  veterans. 

A temporary  residence  was  first  lo- 
cated in  New  Orleans,  La.  After  a year  the 
Home  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Fol- 
lowing a brief  stay  in  a building  near  the 
center  of  the  District,  it  was  moved  to  its 
present  300-acre  site  in  northwest  Wash- 
ington. There,  the  2,588  residents  can 
stroll  over  green  lawns  lined  with  century- 
old  maple  and  oak  trees. 

On  the  grounds  is  a cottage  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  other  U.  S.  Pres- 
idents used  as  a summer  home.  Artillery 
pieces,  dating  back  to  the  Civil  War,  are 
scattered  about. 

The  early  days  at  the  Home  followed 
a somewhat  strict  military  pattern.  Reveille 
was  at  5:30  a.m.  To  leave  the  grounds 
each  ex-soldier  had  to  have  a pass  signed 
by  the  deputy  governor.  Uniforms  were 
worn  at  retreat  and  it  was  lights  out  by 
9 p.m. 

Things  have  changed  a lot  since 
then,  but  reminders  of  a small  Army  post 
still  exist.  Bugle  calls  are  blown  regularly 
from  the  Sherman  Building  clock  tower. 
Lieutenant  General  F.  T.  Unger  (USA-Ret.), 
the  presiding  governor,  resides  at 
Quarters  One  on  the  grounds.  “Inspection 
of  the  troops”  is  one  of  his  duties,  but  only 
as  a way  to  get  acquainted  and  to  see  that 
everyone  is  satisfied. 

The  Washington  Area  Exchange  re- 
cently took  over  concessions  at  the  Home. 
Residents  can  now  save  by  shopping  at 
a small  commissary  and  PX. 

There’s  little  need  to  spend,  howev- 
er. Residents  of  the  Home  receive  free 
quarters,  food,  essential  items  of  clothing, 
plus  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  service. 

Medical  care  is  also  included.  The 
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Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home  has  its  own 
410-bed  hospital  and  uses  nearby  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital  for  specialized  care. 

For  recreation,  anglers  have  two 
well-stocked  ponds  full  of  rainbow  trout 
and  catfish.  There’s  a nine-hole  golf 
course  and  garden  plots.  When  the 
weather  is  bad  residents  can  exercise  in 
the  gymnasium  or  settle  down  with  a good 
book  from  their  library.  The  Home  also 
operates  a well-equipped  hobby  shop. 

The  Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home 
can  accommodate  200  women.  At  present 
87  reside  there.  The  former  Wacs  and 


During  an  inspection,  top  left,  Sergeant  Major  of 
the  Army  William  Bainbridge  confers  with 
Clarence  Evans,  a cook  leader.  Right,  a 
resident  visits  with  his  family  in  front  of 
Sherman  Tower.  Bottom  left,  John  Burke 
watches  Anthony  Lucas  demonstrate  the 
stance  that  won  him  the  Army  heavyweight 
boxing  championship  in  1924  and  1930. 
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Retired  master  sergeant  Jim  Hill,  top,  buys,  sells  and  trades 
insulators  for  a hobby.  Bottom,  Wade  Bledsoe,  at  101,  is  the 
oldest  resident.  Here  he  chats  with  Sister  Ambrose  Maxwell,  head 
nurse. 


Wats  have  their  own  wing  (the  Lady 
Sheridan)  equipped  with  exercise,  music, 
game  and  television  rooms  plus  a beauty 
parlor. 

Residents  of  the  Home  have  no 
chance  to  complain  that  there’s  “nothing 
to  do.”  There  are  daily  bus  excursions  to 
ball  games,  race  tracks,  tourist  attractions 
and  other  local  activities. 

Living  at  the  Home  doesn’t  mean 
total  retirement.  Veterans  are  encouraged 
to  supplement  their  incomes.  Many  work 
in  the  dining  facility,  butcher  shop,  bakery 
and  ice  cream  shop.  Others  commute 
daily  to  jobs  outside  the  Home.  Jim  Hill, 
a former  soldier,  has  his  own  hobby  busi- 
ness at  the  Home.  He  buys,  sells  and 
trades  insulators. 

Whether  working  at  the  Home  or 
reminiscing  about  the  service  over  a beer 
in  the  canteen,  they’re  among  friends.  The 
Soldiers’  and  Airmen’s  Home  provides 
veterans  a place  to  lead  useful  and 
rewarding  lives.  The  Home  is  one  way  the 
active  Army  and  Air  Force  says  thanks  to 
the  soldiers  and  airmen  who  came  before 
them.  a 
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DURING  normal  duty  hours,  a platoon  sergeant  at 
Fort  Polk,  La.,  attends  college  classes  with  other 
members  of  his  platoon.  Later,  he  and  his  wife  take 
evening  classes  at  the  college  where  she  receives 
reduced  tuition  rates. 

They’re  taking  part  in  Project  PRIDE  (Pro- 
grams for  Individual  Development).  PRIDE  is  a joint 
effort  between  the  Fort  Polk  Education  Center  and 
Northwestern  State  University  (NSU)  of  Louisiana  at 
Fort  Polk. 

For  the  people  at  Fort  Polk,  the  NSU  activity 
is  more  than  a mere  “branch”  of  the  main  university, 
located  some  60  miles  from  post.  Staffed  by  NSU 
teachers  and  offering  a wide  range  of  courses.  Fort 
Polk  is  one  of  several  Army  posts  to  have  its  own 
accredited  campus. 

Soldiers  can  pursue  educational  goals  ranging 
from  completion  of  high  school  to  earning  a Ph.D. 
Civilians  in  the  area  also  attend  the  Fort  Polk  campus, 
but  the  programs  are  mainly  tailored  for  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there. 

One  special  program  is  a 5-week  semester  de- 
signed for  members  of  the  recently  reactivated  5th 
Infantry  Division  (Mechanized).  For  educational  pur- 
poses, units  have  been  organized  into  A,  B and  C 
groups.  One  group  attends  half-day  classes  for  5 
weeks  while  the  other  two  groups  train.  By  combining 
on-duty  and  evening  classes  soldiers  can  earn  up  to 
18  credit  hours  each  semester. 

A traditional  15-week  semester  also  is  offered 
for  evening  students.  Classes  meet  one  night  a week 
for  3 hours  during  the  regular  school  year,  and  twice 
weekly  during  summer  months. 

Tuition  costs  average  $60  for  the  first  1 to  3 
credit  hours.  Rates  are  reduced  to  $10  per  credit  hour 
upon  completion  of  the  first  1 to  3 credit  hours. 
Veterans  Administration  (VA)  education  benefits  may 
be  used. 

Dependents  receive  a $20  reduction  in  tuition 
fees  if  they  attend  classes  during  the  same  semester 
their  service  husbands  or  wives  are  enrolled.  Resi- 
dency requirements  are  waived  for  dependents  who 
are  accompanying  their  service  spouses. 

NSU  is  also  a Serviceman’s  Opportunity  Col- 
lege (SOC)  and  participant  in  Project  AHEAD  (Army 
Help  for  Education  and  Development). 

The  university  grants  bachelor’s  degrees  to 
students  completing  required  courses  in  the  college 
of  business,  science  and  technology,  liberal  arts  and 
nursing.  The  difficulties  service  personnel  encounter 
in  meeting  degree  requirements  due  to  frequent  reas- 
signments have  also  been  recognized. 

To  cope  with  the  problem  of  transferring 
course  credits  from  one  school  to  another,  a special 


baccalaureate  program — the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
in  General  Studies — has  been  developed.  By  earning 
the  required  credits  (not  concentrated  in  a specific 
discipline)  the  student  may  qualify  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  Degree  in  General  Education. 

Among  NSU’s  graduate  degree  programs  pres- 
ently offered  on  post  are  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  and  the  Master  of  Education.  Periodi- 
cally, courses  leading  to  other  masters  degrees  are 
available.  Individuals  may  earn  doctorate  degrees  in 
education,  secondary  education  and  health  and  physi- 
cal education. 

Programs  leading  to  an  Associate  Degree  in 
General  Studies,  in  addition  to  specialized  associate 
degree  programs  in  vocational  and  technical  disci- 
plines, also  are  available. 

Vocational  and  technical  programs  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  technical  aspects  of  a particular  occupation. 
Students  tackle  subjects  which  help  them  prepare  for 
supervisory  positions.  A student  enrolled  in  a voca- 
tional/technical course  may  take  classes  in  account- 
ing, business  administration  or  other  subjects  tailored 
to  his  or  her  individual  needs. 

Courses  for  the  non-high  school  graduate  or 
persons  needing  remedial  or  refresher  training  are 
conducted  through  the  Predischarge  Education  Pro- 
gram (PREP).  They  generally  include  mathematics, 
reading  improvement,  communication  skills,  social 
studies  and  natural  science. 

Remedial  classes  are  offered  for  individuals 
who  need  to  raise  their  General/Technical  scores,  and 
there’s  a College  Preparatory  Program  for  high  school 
graduates  needing  refresher  or  remedial  classes  before 
trying  college-level  studies. 

Army-related  education  hasn’t  been  over- 
looked, either.  Refresher  classes  are  conducted  to 
assist  military  personnel  in  preparing  for  annual  Mili- 
tary Occupational  Specialty  (MOS)  Skill  Qualification 
Tests.  The  classes  are  based  upon  appropriate  MOS 
study  guides  and  related  courses  that  are  offered 
throughout  the  year. 

NSU  classes  presently  conducted  in  the  Fort 
Polk  Education  Center  building  will  move  to  new 
facilities  beginning  with  the  1976  fall  semester.  A 
$475,000  campus  facility  is  being  built  on  160  acres 
of  land  deeded  to  the  university  by  the  Army  in  1974. 
Initially,  the  campus  will  consist  of  ten  classrooms, 
two  science  laboratories  and  administrative  offices. 

Some  19,000  soldiers  have  completed  their  high 
school  education  since  the  campus  was  set  up  in  1970. 
Right  now,  more  than  1,000  soldier-students  and  their 
dependents  are  using  the  Fort  Polk  NSU  campus  as 
their  personal  pathways  to  higher  education.  It’s  all 
a matter  of  PRIDE.  A 
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and  enough  replacements  to  bring  the  regiment 
up  to  full  strength.” 


“Right!  One  Santa  Claus  suit  coming  up.  What  color  did 


you  want?” 


“ ‘C’  Battery  just  shot  down  who?’ 


3*$$  at 
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Understanding  Orders 


Guard  Museum 


Pinpointing  SOLDIERS 


New  Hymnal 


ATP,  ATT,  ARTEP 


The  Army  is  putting  more  "p"  in  personnel .. .beginning 
July  '76  military  orders  will  be  more  personal,  clearer 
and  easier  to  understand .. .your  name  will  be  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  order  and  the  pronoun  "you"  will  be  used 
...instructions  for  "you"  will  be  reduced  from  85  to  31 
...among  other  changes:  categories  of  orders  reduced 
from  four  to  two. 


National  Guard  museum  will  be  established  in  Washington, 
D.C....on  first  floor  of  National  Guard  Memorial  build- 
ing. ..  completion  expected  summer  '76. 


Not  seeing  SOLDIERS  regularly?  Check  with  your  admin 
clerk  or  first  sergeant ...  he  should  submit  DA  Form  12-5 
to  insure  you  get  your  fair  share  of  copies  through 
pinpoint  distribution ...  Be  sure  you  share  your  copy  with 
other  soldiers. 


"The  Book  of  Worship  for  the  United  States  Forces"  will 
replace  the  Armed  Forces  Hymnal ...  of fers  newer  forms  of 
worship .. .modern  day  English. .. and  music  arranged  for 
both  organ  and  guitar  accompaniment. 


DA  has  approved  a new  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Pro- 
gram (ARTEP)  to  replace  ATPs  and  ATTs  for  organized 
units  of  the  Active  Army  or  Reserve  Components .. .ARTEP 
emphasizes  fundamental,  frequently  performed  missions 
and  tasks .. .unlike  ATPs  which  allocated  specified  num- 
bers of  hours  for  each  block  of  training  and  ATTs 
which  had  detailed  checklists .. .will  be  phased  in  so  as 
not  to  disrupt  current  training  programs  and  budget 
guidance. 


• The  Army's  new  Mortar  Locating  Radar, 
AN/TPQ-36,  has  the  ability  to  track  the 
point  of  origin  of  enemy  mortar  fire  of- 
ten before  a shell  hits  the  ground.  The 
system,  which  is  undergoing  testing  at 
the  Army  Proving  Grounds,  Yuma,  Ariz . , 
was  developed  under  the  "Design  to  Unit 
Production  Cost"  approach.  This  is  aim- 
ed at  eliminating  the  nice-to-have  but 
not  essential  extra  features. 


• Check  your  mail . . . MILPERCEN  is  look- 
ing for  personnel  eligible  for  warrant 
officer  appointment,  then  sending  let- 
ters inviting  them  to  submit  application 
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J-SIIDS  Hotline 


Protect  your  arms  rooms... call  the  Joint-Service  Interior 
Intrusion  Detection  System  (J-SIIDS)  Hotline,  Autovon 
354-2085  or  commercial  703-664-2085  for  information  on 
installation  and  operation  of  the  system. .. J-SIIDS  family 
of  intrusion,  duress  and  pilferage  sensors;  monitoring 
and  display  equipment;  secure  data  transmission  system 
and  audible  alarm... has  been  standard  since  1973. 


# The  Stinger  Weapons  System,  right, 
is  being  tested  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

It's  designed  to  shoot  down  high-speed, 
low-level  jet  fighters  as  well  as  heli- 
copters. 


• For  energy  economy,  the  MPs  at  Fort 
Polk,  La. , use  three  OD  Police  Special 
motorcycles. . .they  get  40  miles  per 
gallon  compared  to  10  mpg  for  sedans. 


• The  Army  is  taking  a get-tough  pol- 
icy on  people  passing  "rubber"  checks 
...a  new  reg  will  include  details. 


CONSUMERS  CORNER 


• Taking  medicines  you  don't  need?... 
To  be  sure,  write  Consumer  Information, 
Dept.  53,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81009  for  free 
copy  of  FDA  booklet,  A Primer  on 
Medicines . 


• Better  check  your  insurance  poli- 
cies...the  beneficiary  named  on  the 
policies  will  get  the  money  if  you  die 
...whether  that's  your  current  inten- 
tion or  not... Even  your  will  can't 
change  that... so  update  as  necessary 
to  avoid  emotional  stress  and  unneces- 
sary financial  hardships  for  your  loved 
ones . 


• Thinking  of  buying  a house?  A free 
IRS  booklet,  "Tax  Credit  for  the  New 
Home  Buyer,"  answers  questions  on  the 
5 percent  tax  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  new  homes... stop  in  at  your  nearest 
IRS  office  or  write  to  IRS,  1111 
Constitution  Ave. , N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20224. 


• The  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  warns  that  baseball  and 
softball  bats  sold  since  1968  should 
be  checked  for  potentially  hazardous 
rubber  grips... if  you  bought  one  at 
the  PX,  you  may  return  it  for  an  ad- 
j ustment . 


• VA  has  increased  its  home  loan 
mortgage  interest  rate  ceiling  from  8% 
percent  to  9 percent.  This  keeps  maxi- 
mum rate  in  line  with  actual  mortgage 
market  conditions  and  keeps  discount 
points  to  a minimum. 


• All  first  class  letters  weighing  13 
ounces  or  less  now  receive  air  mail 
service.’,  .will  get  next-day  and  second- 
day  delivery  for  90  percent  of  first 
class  mail. 
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-WHAT'S  NEW 


Bargain  Meals  New  meal  prices  at  enlisted  mess  halls  remain  bargains 

as  a result  of  the  5 percent  lid  on  the  annual  pay  raise 
and  a 1974  law. .. breakfast  charge  50  cents ...  lunch  and 
dinner  raised  5 cents  to  a $1  each. 


Surcharge  Pending  Plans  for  increasing  the  surcharge  in  commissary  stores 

temporarily  suspended  pending  Congressional  approval  of 
the  FY  76  Defense  Appropriation  Bill. 

Lean  ARNG  The  National  Guard  is  placing  increased  emphasis  on  phy- 

sical  conditioning  programs,  says  MG  L.  E.  Weber, 
National  Guard  Chief.  (See  page  8,  this  issue,  for  fea- 
ture on  weight  control) 


New  Daily  Drill  Pay  for  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 

The  5 percent  pay  raise  on  October  1 also  increased  the  daily  drill  pay  rates  for  U.S.  Army  National  Guardsmen  and  Army  Reservists.  Those  who  drill  monthly  (one 
weekend  per  month)  get  credit  for  4 days'  drill  during  their  weekend  of  training  and  receive  four  times  the  amount  shown. 
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33.56 
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34.29 

35.41 
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43.23 
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44.36 

45.83 

47.36 
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Commissioned  Officers  with  Over  4 Years  Enlisted  Service 

0-1 
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29.83 

30.94 

32.06 

33  18 

34  68 

34.68 

0-2 

34.68 

35.41 

36.53 

38.42 
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0-3 
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35.41 

35.41 

0-3 
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32.79 
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44.36 

46.57 
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43.61 
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51.45 
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55.18 
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54.44 

58.53 
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65.63 
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70.48 

74.58 

80.87 

0-7 
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0-8 
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